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MV  LdRD, 

When  we  make  books  and  publish  them,  and  by 
dedications  implore  tt)e  patronage  of  some  worthy 
person,  I  find  by  experience  that  we  cannot  acquire 
that  end,  which  is  pretended  to  by  such  addresses : 
for  neither  friendship  nor  power,  interest  or  &vour, 
can  give  those  defences  to  a  book,  which  it  needs : 
because  the  evil  fortune  of  books  comes  from  causes 
discernible  indeed,  but  irremediable ;  and  the  breath 
of  the  people  is  like  the  voice  of  an  exterminating 
angel,  not  so  killing  but  so  secret,  But  that  is  not 
all;  it  is  also  as  contingent  as  the  smiles  of  an 

VOL.  VII.  B 
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infant,  6t  tlie  fiiU  df  a  die,  which  is  determined  fay 
every  part  of  motion,  which  can  be  in  any  part  of 
the  hand  or  arm.  For  when  I  consider  that  the 
infinite  variety  of  underBtaodingB  is  greater  than 
that  of  faces,  not  only  because  the  lines  that  make 
our  faces,  are  finite,  but  the  things  that  integrate 
and  actuate  the  understanding,  are  not;  but  also 
because  every  man  hatii  a  fyce,  but  every  man  hath 
not  understanding ;  and  men  with  their  understand- 
ings, or  with  their  no  understandings,  give  their 
sentence  upon  books,  not  only  before  they  under- 
stand all,  not  only  before  they  read  all,  but  before 
they  read  three  pages,  receiving  their  infoimation 
firom  humour  or  interest,  from  chance  or  mistake, 
from  him  that  reads  in  malice,  or  firom  him  that 
reads  after  dinner ;  I  find  it  necessary  that  he  that 
writes,  should  secure  himself,  and  his  own  repu- 
tation, by  all  the  ways  of  prudence  and  religion ; 
that  God,  who  takes  care  of  fiune  as  certainly  as 
:of  lives,  may  do  that  which  is  best  in  this  instance ; 
ior  no  other  pairon  can  defiend  him  that  writes  from 
him  that  reads,  and  understands  either  too  much  or 
too  little.  And  therefi)re,  my  Lord,  I  could  not 
bhoose  you  to  be  the  pation  of  my  book,  upon 
hopes  you  can,  by  greatness  or  interest,  seeure  it 
against  the  stings  of  insects  and  imperfect  crea- 
tures ;  nothing  but  Dfimitian's  style  can  make  them 
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harmless ;  but  I  can»  from  your  wisdom  and  yoiir 
learningy  the  great  reputation  you  haye  sLbroad,  and 
the  honour  you  have  at  home^  hope  that,  for  the 
idation  sake,  some  iKrill  be  civil  to  it,  at  least  until 
Ihey  rtad  it,  and  then  I  give  them  leave  to  do  what 
they  please,  for  I  am  secure  enough  in  all  this; 
because  my  writings  ate  not  intended  as  a  stra- 
tagem for  noises ;  I  intend  to  do  not  only  what  is 
good,  but  what  is  best;  and  therefore  I  am  not 
troubled  at  any  event,  so  I  may  but  justly  hope 
that  God  is  gloxified  in  the  ministration:  but  he 
that  seeks  any  thing  but  God's  service,  shall  have 
such  a  reward  as  will  do  him  no  good. 

But  finding  nothing  reasonable  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  dedication  should  defend  the  book, 
and  that  the  gate  should  be  a  fortification  to  the 
house,  I  have  sometimes  believed  that  most  men 
intend  it  to  other  purposes  than  this,  and  that, 
because  they  design  or  hope  to  themselves  (at  least 
at  second  hand)  an  artificial  immortality,  they  would 
also  adopt  their  patron  or  their  friend  into  a  partici- 
pation of  it ;  doing  as  the  Caesars  did,  who,  taking 
a  partner  to  the  empire,  did  not  divide  the  honour 
or  the  power,  but  the  ministration.  But  in  this 
also  I  find,  that  this  address  to  your  Lordship  must 
be  destitute  of  any  material  event,  not  only  because 
you  have  secured  to  yourself  a  great  name  in  all 
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the  registers  of  honour,  by  your  skill  and  love  to  all 
things  that  are  excellent,  but  because,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  I  am  the  unfittest  to  speak  those  great 
things  of  your  Lordship,  which  your  worthiness  must 
challenge  of  all  that  know  you.  For,  though  I  was 
wooed  to  love  and  honour  you  by  the  beauties  of 
your  virtue,  and  the  sweetness  of  your  disposition, 
by  your  worthy  employments  at  court,  and  your 
being  so  beloved  in  your  country,  by  the  value 
your  friends  put  upon  you,  and  the  regard  that 
strangers  paid  to  you,  by  your  zeal  for  the  church, 
and  your  busy  care  in  the  promoting  all  worthy 
learnings,  by  your  religion  and  your  nobleness  ;  yet 
when  I  once  came  into  a  conversation  with  these 
excellencies,  I  found  from  your  Lordship  not  only 
the  example  of  so  many  virtues,  but  the  expressions 
of  so  many  &T0urs  and  kindnesses  to  my  person, 
that  I  became  too  much  interested  to  look  upon 
you  with  indifferency,  and  too  much  convinced  of 
your  worthiness  to  speak  of  it  temperately;  and 
therefore  I  resolved  to  keep. where  I  am,  and  to  love 
and  enjoy  what  I  am  so  unfit  to  publish  and 
express. 

But,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to  account  to  you 
concerning  the  present  collection;  and  I  shall  no 
otherwise  trouble  your  Lordship  than  I  do  almost 
every  day,  when  my  good*  fortune  allows  me  the 
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comfort  and  advantages  of  your  conversation.  The 
former  impressions  of  these  books  being  spent,  and 
the  world  being  willing  enough  to  receive  more  of 
them,  it  was  thought  fit  to  draw  into  one  volume* 
all  these  lesser  books,  which  at  several  times  were 

4 

made  public,  and  which,  by  some  collateral  im* 
provements  they  were  fo  receive  now  from  me, 
might  do  some  more  advantages  to  one  another, 
and  better  struggle  with  such  prejudices,  with  which 
any  of  them  hath  been  at  any  time  troubled.  For, 
though  I  have  great  reason  to  adore  the  goodness  of 
Grod,  in  giving  that  success  to  my  labours,  that  I 
am  also  obliged  to  the  kindness  of  men  for  their 
friendly  acceptance  of  them;  yet  when  a  perse* 
cution  did  arise  against  the  church  of  England, 
and  that  I  intended  to  make  a  defensative  for  my 
brethren  and  myself,  by  pleading  for  a  liberty  to 
our  consciences  -to  persevere  in  that  profession, 
which  was  warranted  by  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
our  superiors,  some  men  were  angry,  and  would 
not  be  safe  that  way,  because  I  had  made  the  roof 
of  the  sanctuary  so  wide  that  more  might  be  shel- 
tered under  it  than  they  had  a  mind  should  be 
saved  harmless :  men  would  be  safe  alone,  or  not 
at  all,  supposing  that  their  truth  and  good  cause 

*  Thky  and  some  other  eipresiions  in  this  Dedication,  refer  to  the 
ftlio  editt«n.-^£D. 
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was  warranty  enough  to  preserve  itself;  and  tiiey 
thought  true;  it  was  indeed  warranty  enough 
against  persecution,  if  men  had  beUeved  it  to  be 
truth ;  but  because  we  were  faDen  under  the  power 
of  our  worst  enemies,  (for  brethren  turned  enemies 
are  ever  the  most  implacable,)  they  looked  upon  us 
as  men  in  mispersuasion  and  error ;  and  therefore  I 
was  to  defend  our  persons,  that  whether  our  ciiuse 
were  right  or  wrong,  (for  it  would  be  suppoised 
wrdng^)  yet  we  might  be  permitted  in  liberty  9xA 
impunity.  But  then  the  consequent  would  be  this : 
that  if  we,  when  we  were  supposed  to  be  in  error} 
were  yet  to  be  indemnified,  liien  others  also^  whom 
we  thought  as  ill  of,  were  to  rejoice  in  the  same 
fiteedom,  because  this  equality  k  the  great  instru^ 
ment  of  justice ;  and  if  we  would  not  do  to  others 
as  we  desired  should  be  done  to  us,  we  were  no 
more  to  pretend  religion,  because  we  destroy  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  Of  this  some  men  'wei]9 
impatient ;  and  they  would  have  all  the  world  spare 
them,  and  yet  they  would  spare  nobody*  But 
because  this  is  too  unreasonable,  I  need  no  excuse 
for  my  speaking  to  other  purposes.  Others  com-f 
plained  that  it  would  have  evil  effects^  and  all 
heresies  would  enter  at  the  gate  of  toleration;'  wA 
because  I  knew  that  they  would  crowd  and  throng 
in  as  far  as  they  could,  I  placed  such  guards  and 
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restraints  there  as  mght  keep  out  all  imreadonaMe 
pretenders ;  allowitig  none  to  enter  here  that  speak 
against  the  apostles'  creed,  or  weakened  the  handa 
of  government,  or  were  enemies  to  good  life. 

But  the  most  complained,  tiiat,  in  my  ways  to 
pentuade  a  toleration,  I  helped  some  men  too  far, 
and  that  I  anned  the  anabaptists  with  swords  in-- 
stead  of  shields,  with  a  power  to  offiand  us,  besides 
the  proper  defensatives  of  tiieir  own.    To  this  P 
shall  need  no  reply  but  this :  I  was  to  say  what 
I  could  to  make  their  persons  safe^  by  showings 
how  probably  they  were  deceiyed;  and  they  who 
tfaoi^;fat  it  too  much,  had  j^ther  too  little  confid^ice,' 
or  too  little  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  their  own. 
cause ;  and  yet,  if  any  one  made  ill  use  of  it,  it  was^ 
more  than  I  allowed  Or  intended  to  him ;  but  so  all 
kindness  may  be  abused.    But  if  a  criminal  be* 
allowed  counsel,  he  would  be  scorned  if  he  .should; 
arow  his  advocate  as  a  real  patron  of  his  crime, 
when  he  only  says  what  he  can,  to  alleviate  the 
sentence.    But  wise  men  understand  the  thing,  and 
are  satisfied.   But  because  all  men  are  not  of  equal 
strength,  I  did  not  only,  in  a,  discourse  op  puipose,' 
demonstnite  ibe  trae  doctrine  in.  that  questiim,  hut . 
I  have-now,  in  this  edition  of  that  book,  answered 
all  their  pretensions,  not  only  fearing  lest  some  be.i 
hart  with  their  offeosiTe  arms,  but  lest  otbera, 
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Tarpeia,  the  Roman  lady,  be  oppresaed  with  shields, 
and  be  brought  to  think  well  of  their  cause  by  my 
pleading  for  their  person^. 

And.now,  my  Lord,  I  have  done  all  that  I  can 
do,  or  can  be  desired,  only  I  cannot  repoit  me  of 
speaking  truth,  or  doing  charity;  but  when  the 
loins  of  the  ptesbytery  did  lie  heavy  upon  us,  and 
were  like  to  crush  us  into  flatness  and  death,  I 
ought  not  to  have  been  reproached  for  standing 
under  the  ruin,  and  endeavouring  to  defend  my 
brethren ;  and  if  I  had  strained  his  ann>  whom  I 
was  lifting  up  from  drowning,  he  should  have 
deplored  his  own  necessity,  and  not  have  reproved 
my  charity,  if  I  say  I  had  been  too  zealous  to 
pr^erve  them,  which  I  ought  to  love  so  zealously. 

But  I  have  been  told,  that  my  discourse  of 
episcopacy,  relying  so  much  upon  the  authority 
of  &thers  and  councils,  whose  authority  I  so  much: 
diminish  in  my  liberty  of  prophesying,  I  seem  to 
pull  down  with  one  hand  what  I  build  with  the 
other :  to  these  men  I  am  used  to  answer,  that  they 
ought  not  to  wonder  to  see  a  man  puU  down  his. 
out-houses,  to  save  his  fiither  and  his  children  from 
the  flames ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  had  whc^y  destroyed 
the  topic  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  whiqh  is  but  ab 
outward  guard  to  episcopacy,  to  preserve  the  whole . 
ecclesiastical  order,  I  might  have  been  tbo  zealous. 
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but  in  no  other  account  culpable ;  but»  my  Lord,  I 
have  done  notliing  of  this,  as  they  mistake. 

For  episcopacy  relies,  not  upon  the  authority 
of  fathers  and  cpuncils,  but  upon  Scripture,  upon 
the  institution  of  Christ,  or  the  institution  of  the 
apostles^  upon  an  universal  tradition,  and  an  universal 
practice,  not  upon  the  words  and  opinions  of  the 
doctors :  it  hath  as  great  a  testimony  as  Scripture 
itself  hath ;  and  it  is  such  a  government^  as  al^ 
thoiigh  e very » thing  in  antiquity  does  minister  to  it, 
and  illustrate  or  confirm  it ;  yet,  since  it  was  before 
the  fathers  and  councils,  and  was  in  fiill  power 
before  they  had  a  being,  and  they  were  made  up  of 
.  bishops  for  the  most  part,  they  can  give  no  authority 
to  themselves,  as  a  body  does  not  beget  itself,  or 
give  strength  to  that  from  whence  themselves  had 
warranty,  integrity,,  and  constitution.  .  We  bring[ 
tilie  sayings  of  the  fathers  in  behalf  of  episcopacy, 
because  Ihe  reputation  they  have  justly  purchased 
from  posterity,  prevails  with  some,  and  their  reason 
with  others,  and  theif .  practice  with  very  many; 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  adversaries  are  too  weak 
to  withstand  that  strength;  but  that  episcopacy 
dmves  from  a  higher  fountain,  appears,  by  the 
justifications  of  It,  against  them  who  value  not  what 
th^  Others  say.  But  now,  he  that  says  that  epis*" 
copacy,  besides  all  its .  own  proper  grounds,  hath 
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also  the  witness  of  antiquity^  to  hare  descended 
from  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  he  that  says,  that» 
in  questions  of  religion,  the  sayings  of  the  fathers 
alone  is  no  demonstration  of  fidth,  does  not  speak 
things  contradictory.  He*  that  says  that  we  may 
dissent  from  the  fieithers,  when  we  have  a  reason 
greater  than  that  authority,  does  no  way  oppose 
him  that  says,  you  ought  not  to  dissent  from  what 
they  say,  when  you  have  no  reason  great  enough  to 
outweigh  it.  He  that  says  the  words  <^  the  fathers 
are  not  sufficient  to  determine  a  nice  question, 
stands  not  against  him,  who  says  they  are  excellent 
corroboratives  in  a  question  already  determined, 
and  practised  accordingly. .  He  that  says,  the  say-i 
ings  of  frtthers  are  no  demonstration  in  a  question; 
may  say  true;  and  yet  he  that  says,  it  is  a  degree  of 
probability,  may  say  true  too.  He  that  say^s  they 
are  not  our  masters,  speaks  consonantly  to  the 
words  of  Christ ;.  but  he  that  denies  them  to  be  good 
instructors,  does  not  speak  agreeably  to  reaspn  or 
to  the  sense  of  the  church.  Sometimes  they,  are 
excellent  arbitrators,  but  not  always  good  judges:^ 
in  inatters  of  fact  they  are  excellent  witnesses ;  in 
matters  of  right  or  question  they  are  rate  doctors^ 
and  because  they  bring  good  arguid^its,  are  to  be. 
valued  accordingly;  and  he  that  considers  these 
things,  will  find  that  ecclesiastical  antiquity  CfjEk 
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ghre  very  gnit  assistitnces*  lo  qpisoqml  govemrneht; 
a&d  yet  be  no  warranty  Cor  tjrraaiiical ;  *  and  al- 
though even  the  sayinga  of  tlie  fathers  is  greater 
warranty  &t  episcopacy,  and  weighs  more  than  all 
that  can  be  said  against  it ;  yet,  from  thence  nothing 
can  be  drawn  to  warrant  to  any  man  an  empire 
over  consciences ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  probabffity 
of  it  can  be  used  to  tee  effect,  so  the  ftilibility  of  it 
ii  also  of  use  to  another;  but  yet  even  of  this  no 
man  is  to  audte  any  use  in  general,  but  when  he  hath 
a  necessity  and  a  greater  reason'  in  the  particulat .; 
and  I,'thetefi3re,  have  joined  these  two  books' in  one 
V49ltnkie  becduse  they  differ  not  at  all  in  the  design, 
«ior  in  tiie  re^al  purposto,  to  which,  by  thigir  vaiiety; 
fhey  minister.    .  *        ' 

I  win  not  pretend  to  any  special  reason  of  the 
insesting'  any  of  the  odier  bopksi  into  this  volume ;  H 
is  ihe' design  of  my  bookseller  to  bring  all  tiiat,h8 
can  into  a  like  volume ;  excepting  only  son^e  books 
of  devotion,  which,  in  a  lesser  volume,  are  more  fit 
for  us^.  As  for  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Re- 
pentance, which,  because  I  suppose  it  may  so  much 
contribute  to  the  interest  of  a  good  life,  and  is  of 
so  great  and  so  necessary  consideration  to  every 
person  that  desires  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of 
godliness^  and  would  assure  his  salvation  by  all 
means ;  I  was  willing  to  publish  it  first  in  the  lesser 
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volume,  that,  men  might  not,  by.  the  increasihg 
pnct  of  a  larger,  be  hindered  from  doing  themselyes 
the  greatest  good  to  which  I  can  minister;  which  I 
humbly  suppose  to  be  done,  I  am  sure  I  intended  to 
have  done,  in  that  book. 

And  now,    my  Lord,   I   hnmbly  desire,    that 
although  the  presenting  this  volume  to  your  Lord- 
ship can  neither  promote  that  honour,  which  is 
and  ought  to  be  the  greatest,  and  is,  by  the  ad- 
vantiBiges  of  your  worthiness,  already  made  public, 
nor  obtain  to  itself  any  security  or  defence  from 
any  injury,  to  which,  without  remedy,  it  must  be 
expiosed ;  yet  if  you  please  to  expound  it  as  testi- 
mony-  of  that  great  value  I  have  for  you,  though 
this  signification  is  too  little  for  it,  yet  I  shall  be  at 
ease  awhile,  till  I  can  converse  with  your  Lordship, 
by  something  more  proportionable  to  those  greatest 
regards  which  you  have  merited  of  mankind ;  but 
more  especially  of. 

My  Lord, 
Yoar  Lordship's  most  aflTectionate  Servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


TO 


THE  TRULY  WORTHY    . 

AND  MOST  AOCOMPLBHBD 

SIR   CHRISTOPHER   HATTON, 

KNIOHT  or  THK  HONOURABLB  ORDBR  OF  THE  BATH. 


SIR, 

AH  engaged  in  the  defence  of  a  great  truth,  and 
•I  would  willingly  find  a  shroud  to  corer  myself  from 
danger  and  calumny;  and  although  the  cause  both  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  defended  by  kings,  yet  my  person 
must  not  go  thither  to  sanctuary,  unless  it  be  to 
pay  my  devotion,  and  I  have  now  no  other  left  for 
my  defence ;  I  am  robbed  of  that  which  once  did 
bless  me,  and  indeed  still  does  (but  in  another 
manner),  and  I  hope  will  do  more ;  but  those  dis- 
tillations of  celestial  dews  are  conveyed  in  channels 
not  pervious  to  an  eye  of  sense,  and  now-a-day5  we 
seldom  look  with  other,  be  the  object  never  se 
beauteous  or  alluring.    You  may  then  think,  Sii^ 

•       ■     -  .    , 

I  am  forced  upon  you;,  may  that  beg  my  pardon 
dnd  excuse ;  but  I  should  do  an  injury  to  your 
nobleness,  if  I  should  only  make  you  9. refuge  for 
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my  need  (pardon  this  truth) ;  you  are  also  of  the 
&irest  choice,  not  only  for  your  love  of  learning 
(for  although  that  be  eminent  in  you,  yet  it  is  not 
your  eminence),  but  for  your  duty  to  holy  church, 
for  your  loyalty  to  his  sacred  majesty.  These  did 
prompt  me,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  to  hope 
for  your  feir  encouragement  and  assistance,  in  my 
pleadings  for  episcopacy,  in  which  cause  religion, 
and  majesty,  the  king,  and  the  church,  are  inter- 
ested, as  parties  of  mutual  concernment. 

There  was  an  odd  obsenration  made  long  ago, 
fuid  If gistared  in  the  law,  to  make-  it  authentic : 
*'  Laid  sunt  inf^wsi  clericis,*'  Now  the  clergy  pray^ 
bat  fight  not;  and,  therefore^  if  not  specially  pro* 
tectedi  by  the  king,  ''  contra  ecclesiam  malignan- 
tipua,^  they  are  made  obnoxious  to  all  the  am* 
tamelies  and  injuries,  which  an  envious  multitude 
will  inflict  upon  them.  It  was  observed  enough  in 
king  Edgar's  time,  ^  Quamvis  decreta  pontifipumi 
et' verba  sacerdotum  inconvulsis  ligaminibas  velut 
fnndamenta  montium  fixa  sunt,  tamen  plerumqae 
tempestatibus,  et  turbinibus  saecularium  rerum  re* 
JUgio  S.  Matris  Ecdesis  maculis  xeproborum  diasi- 
patur,  ac  rumpitur,  Idcirco  decrevimus  nos,  ftc/" 
There  was  a  sad  example  of  it  in  king  John's  time. 
For  when  he  threw  tine  clergy  from  his  protection, 

*  In  Chaita  Edg^.  RegiSy  A.  D.  485.-*Heii.  SpclmMn. 
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it  br  incredible  what  injmies,  wbat  afiroott^  what 
robberies,  yea.  What  murderSt  were  cpmmitted  upon 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  holy  church :  whom 
neither  the  sacredness  of  their  peraons^  nor  the. laws 
of  Qod,  nor;  the  terrors  of  consciences  nor  fears  of 
hell,  nor  church-censures,  nor  the  laws  of  hospi-* 
tality,  could  protect  from  scorA,  from  blows,  from 
slaughter..  Now»  th^e  being  so  near  a  tie  as  the 
necessity  of  their  own  preservation,  in  the  midst  of 
so  apparent  danger,  it  will  tie  the  bishops' hearts 
and  hands  to  the  king,  fester  than  all  the  ties  of  law*- 
allegiance  (all  the  political  ties,  Itoean);  all  that 
are  not  precisely  religious,  and  obligations  in  the 
court  of  conscience. 

2^  But  the  interest  of  the  bishops  is  conjunct 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  king,  besides  the  interest 
of  their  own  seciirity ;  by  the  obligation  of  secular 
advantages.  For  they  who  have  their  livelihood 
from  the  king,  and  are  in  expectance  of  their  fortune 
from  him,  are  more  likely  to  pay  a  tribute  of  exacter 
duty,  than  others  whose  fortunes  are  not  in  such  ita* 
mediate  dependence  on  his  majesty.  ^Sineas  Sylvius 
once  gave  a  merry  reason,  why  derka  advaficed  the 
Pope  above  a  council ;  viz.  because  the  Pope  gave 
spiritual  promotions,  but  the  councils!  gave  none. 
It  is  but  thecommon  expectation  of  gratitude,  that 
a  patron  paramount  shall  be  inore  assisted  by  his 
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b^ieficiaries  m  cases  of  necessity,  than  by  those 
who  receive  nothing  from  him  but  the  common 
influences  of  goverament. 

d.  But  the  bishop's  duty  to  the  king  derives 
itself  from  a  higher  fountain.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
main  excdlencies  in  Christianity,  that  it  advances 
the  state,  and  well-^being  of  monarchies  and  bodies 
politic.  Novr,  then,  the  fethers  of  religion,  the 
reverend  bishops,  whose  peculiar  office  it  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Christianity,  are,  by  the 
nature  and  essential  requisites  of  their  office,  bound 
to  promote  the  honour  and  dignity  of  kings,  whom 
Christianity  would  have  so  much  honoured,  as  to 
establish  the  just  subordination  of  people  to  iheir 
prince,  upon  better  principles  than  ever;  no  less 
than  their  precise  duty  to  Gk)d,  and  the  hopes  of  a 

*  « 

blisflfol  immortality.  Here,  then,  is  ^*  utile,  ho- 
nestum,"  and  "  necessariutn,"  to  tie  bishops  in  duty 
to  kings ;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  Easily  broken. 

In  pursuance  of  liiese  obligations,  episcopacy 
pays  three  returns  of  tribute  to  monarchy. 

1  •  The  first  is  the  duty  of  their  people.  For 
they  beingi  by  God  hittsdf,  set  over  souls,  judges 
of  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  consciences,  and 
the  venerable  priests  under  tiiem,  have  more  power 
to  keep  men  in  their  duteous  subordmation  to  the 
prince, '  than  there  is  in  any  secular  power  i  by  how 
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much  mare  forcible  the  impressioDS  of  the  conscietice 
aire,  than  all  the  external  violence  in  the  woiid. 
And  this  power  they  have  feirly  put  into  act ;  for 
there  was  never  any  Protestant  bishop  yet  in  rebel- 
Kott^  unk^  he  turned  recreant  to  his  order ;  and  it 
is  the  honour  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  all  her 
children  and  obedient  people  are  full  of  indignation 
against  rebels,  be  they  of  any  interest  or  party 
whatsoever.  For  here,  (and  for  it  we  thank  God 
and  good  princes,)  episcopacy  hath  been  preserved 
in  fair  privileges  and  honour )  and  God  hath  blessed 
and  honoured  episcopacy,  with  the  conjunction  of  a 
loyal  people.  As  if  because,  in  the  law  of  nature, 
the  kingdom  and  priesthood  were  joined  in  one 
person,  it  were  natural  and  consonant  to  the  first 
justice,  that  kings  should  defend  the  rights  of  the 
church,  and  the  church  advance  the  honour  of  kings. 
And  when  I  ccmsider  that  the  first  bishop  that  was 
exauctorated,  was  a  prince  too,  prince  and  bishop  of 
Geneva;  methinks  it  was  an  ill  omen,  that  the 
cause  of  the  prince  and  the  bishop  should  be  in 
conjunction  ever  afler^ 

2.  A  second  return  that  episcopacy  makes  to 
royalty,  is  that  which^is  the  duty  of  all  Christians, 
the  paying  tributes  and  impositions.  And  though 
all  the  king's  liege  people  doit,  yet  the  issues  of 
their  duty  and  liberality  are  mightily  disjHropor- 

VOL.  VII.  c 
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tionate^  if  we  consider  their  unequal  number' and 
revenues.  And  if  clergy-subsidies  be  estimated 
according  to  the  smallness  of  their  revenue  and 
paucity  of  persons,  it  will  not  be  half  so  short  of 
the  number  and  weight  of  crdwns  from  kty^dispen- 
jiation^  as  it  does  far  exceed  in  the  proportion  of 
the  donative. 

3.  But  the  assistance  that  the  kings  of  England 
had  in  their  councils  and  affairs  of  greatest  difficulty^ 
from  the  great  ability  of  bishops,  and  other  the 
tuinisters  of  the  church,  I  desire  to  represent,  in  thei 
^ords  of  king  Alfred  to  Walfsigeus,  the  bishop,  in 
^n  epistle,  where  he  deplores  the  misery  of  his  own 
age,  by  comparing  it  with  the  former  times,  wheti 
the  bishops  were  learned,  and  exercised  in  public 
councils :  *'  Felicia  tum  tempora  fuerunt  inter  omnea 
Angliee  populos ;  reges  Deo,  et  scriptae  ejus  volun-^ 
tati  obsecund&nmt  in  su&  pace,  et  bellieis  expe-- 
ditionibus,  atque  regimine  domestico  domi  se  semper 
tutati  fuerint,  atque  etiam  foris  nobilitatem  suam 
dilataverint/'  The  reason  was,  as  he  insinuates 
before,  ''  Sapientes  exstiterupt  in  Anglica  gente  de 
^pirituali  gradu,"  &c.  The  .bishops  were  able,,  by 
their  great  leamiog  and  wistlom,  to  give  assistance 
to  the  king's  qiffairs.  And  they  have  prospered  in 
"it ;  for  the  most  glorious  issues  of  Divine  benisoa 
upon  this  kingdom  were  conveyed  to  ^  by  bishop^;' 


tiands  ;  I  m  eaa  the'  dnion  of  the  hqusea  ^f  York  end 
Jiancaster,  by  the  counsek  of  Bishojl  M^rtJon^  end 
of  En^and  aM  Scotland^  by  the  tre^if  of  Bishop 
Fox  * ;  to  which  if  we  add  two  other,  "  ii>.  malevii 
religionis,"  I  mean  the  <  conversion  of  the  kingdom 

from   paganism,    by    St.  A^gustin,  archbishop  of 

I         •  . 

Canterbury;  and  the  reformation,  begun  and  pro- 
moted by  bishops;  I  think  we  cannot  call  to  mind 
four  blessings  equal  to  these  in  any  age  or  kingdom, 
in  all  which  God  was  pleased  by  the  mediation  of 
bishops,  as  h^  useth  to  do,  to  bless  the  people. 
And  this  may  not  only  be  expected  ii^  reason,  but 
in  good  divinity ;  for  amongst  the  gifts;  pf  the  Spirit, 
which  God  hath  given  to  his  church,  s^re  reckoned 
doctors,  teachers,  and  helps  in  governi^ent  "*•  To 
which  may  be  added  this  advants^ge,  that  the  services 
of  churchmen  are  rewardabl^  .^ipon  the  church's 
stock :  no  need  to  disimprove  th^  royal  banks,  to 
pay  thanks  to  bishops. 

But,  Sir,  I  grow  troublesome*  Let  this  dis- 
course have  what  ends  it  can ;  the  iise  I  make  of  it, 
is  but  to  pretend  reason  for  my  boldness,  and  to 
entitle  you  to  my  book :  for  I  am  confident  you  will 
own  any  thing  that  is  but  a  friend's  friend  to  a 
cause  of  loyalty.     I  have  nothing  else  to  plead  for 

^  John  Speed's  Hist.  lib.  is.  c.  19.  n.  83.  p.  716. 
•  lb.  c.  20.  n.  64.  p.  T47.  *  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 
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ur  itt6eptMC6,  bttt  tke  ooofid^ce  cf  ydur  good* 
bMs,  £Ad  that  I  aita  a^penon  cspafaict  of  yonr  pardon, 
and  of  a  fair  interpretation  of  my  address  to  yon, 
j^  being 

SIR, 


Your  most  affectionate  Servant, 


JER.  TAYLOR. 


OF  THE 


SACRED  ORDER  AND  OFFICES 


or 


EPISCOPACY, 


BY 


DIVINE  INSTITUTION,  APOSTOLICAL  TRADmON,  AND 

CATHOUC  PRACTICE. 
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In  all  those  accursed  machinations^  which  the  device  and 
artifice  of  hell  hath  invented  for  the  supplanting,  of  the 
t^hnrch,  ^  inimicus  homo/'  that  old  supersetmnator  of  heresies 
«nd  crude  mischiefs,  hath  endeavoured  to  be  curiously  cooh 
pendious,  and,  with  Tarquin's  device,  "  putare  summa  papa^ 
verum.''  And,  therefore,  in  the  three  ages  of  martyrs,  it 
was  a  ruled  case  in  that  Burgandian  forge,  "  Qui  prior  enA 
dignitate,  prior  trahebatur  ad  martyrium."  The  priests,  but^ 
to  be  sure,  the  bishops  must  pay  for  all,  ^'  ToUe  impios^ 
Polycarpus  requiratur."  Away  with  these  peddling  perse- 
cutions ;  a|<W  Vf  o(  rh  pt^ear  ^*  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
tree"  Insomuch  that  in  Rome,  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
to  St.  Sylvester,  thirty-three  bishops  of  Rome,  in  immediate 
succession,  suffered  an  honourable  and  glorions  martyrdom^ 
imless  Meltiades*  be  perhaps  excepted,  whom  Eusebius  and 
Optatas  report  to.  have  lived  all  the  time  of  the  third  conaulh 
sUp  of  Constantine  and  Lucinius.  "  Conteret  caput  ejus/' 
was  the  glorious  promise,  Christ  should  **  break  the  devil's 
heod  /'  and  though  the  deviFs  active  part  of  the  duel  was  far 
less,  yet  he  would  venture  at  that  too,  even  to  strike  at  th^ 
heads  of  the  church,  **  capita  vicaria/'  for  /'  the  head  of  all? 
ivms  past  his  striking  now ;  and  this,  I  say,  lie  offered  to  do 
i>y  martyrdom,  but  that,  instead  of  breaking,  crowned  them* 
His  next  onset  was  by  Julian,  and  **  occidere  presbyte- 
nnm,*'  that  was  his  province.  To  shut  up  public  schools,  to 
^fce  Christians  to  ignorance,  to  impoverish  and  disgrace  the 

■  ^  Mwimlin  Juna  ro^tyrio  coronstar,"  aaitb  Plstioa;  bat  UiAt  is  wholly 
nBccrtBin. 
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clei^,  to  make  them  vile  and  dishonourable,  these  are  his 
arts ;  and  he  did  the  devil  more  service  in  this  fineness  of 
undermining,  than  all  the  open  battery  of  the  ten  g^eat  rams 
of  persecution.  But  this  would  not  take.  For,  *^  that  which 
is  without,  cannot  defile  a  man."  So  it  is  in  the  church  too. 
*'  Cedunt  in  bonum"  all  violencies  ''  ab  extra.'' 

But,  therefore,  besides  these,  he  attempted,  by  heresies, 
to  rend  the  church's  bowels  all  in  pieces ;  but  the  good 
bishops  gathered  up  the  scattered  pieces,  and  re-united  them 
at  Nice,  at  Constantinople,  at  Ephesus,  at  Chalcedon,  at 
Carthage,  at  Rome,  and  in  every  famous  place  o,f  Christen- 
dom; and,  by  God's  goodness,  and  the  bishops'  industry, 
catholic  religion  was  conserved  in  unity  and  integrity.  Well; 
borwever  it  is,  antichrist  must  come  at  last,  and  Uie  great 
apostasy  Ibratold  must  be,  and  this  not  withomt  means  pro** 
^MNTtionable  to  the  production  of.  bo  great  dedensioiis  of 
Christianity.  ''  When  ye  hear  of  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars, 
'be  not  a&aid,"  said  our  blessed  Saviour,  "  the  end  is  not  yet." 
It  is  not  war  that  will  do  '  this  great  work  of  destruction,' 
for  then  it  might  have  been  done  long  ere  now.  What  then 
will  do  it  ?  We  3haH  know  when  we  see  it.  In  the  mean 
time,  when  we  shall  find  a  new  device,  of  which  indeed  the 
|datform  was  laid,  in  Aerius  and  the  Acephali,  brought  to  a 
good  possibility  of  completing  a  thing,  thai  whosoerer  shall 
liear,  his  ears  shall  tingle,  '  an  abomination  of  dcsolatioik' 
Atandiog  wiiere  it  ought  not,  ^  in  sacris,'  in  holy  pemons,  aodi 
places,  and  offioes,*^it  is  too  probable  that  dus  is  the  pnepen^ 
tory  for  the  antichrist,  and  grand  apostasy. 

For  if  antiohrist  shall  exalt  himself  above  aU  that  is  called 
Ood,  and  in  Scripture  npne  but  kings  and  priests  are  eiich» 
'^  dii  vocati,  dii  &cti,^'  I  think  we  have  great  reason  to  be 
auspicious,  that  he  that  divests  both  of  their  power  (and  they 
ave,  if  the  king  be  Christian,  in  very  near  conjunction),  does 
the  work  of  antichrist  for  him;  especially  if  the  men^  whom 
it  most  conoenis,  will  but  call  to  mind,  thai  the  discipluie  jot 
governttient  which  Christ  bath  instituted,  is  that  kingdom  by 
which  he  governs  all  Christendom  (so  themselves  have  tangt)^ 
us);  so  that,  in  case  it  be  proved  that  episcopacy  is  diait 
'government,  then  they  (to  use  their  own  expressions)  throw 
Christ  out  of  his  kingdom ;  and  then,  either  they  leave  the 
church  without  a  head,  or  else  put  antichrist  in  substitution. 
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We  tM  wUk,  diat  o«r  fean  in  this  voA  idl  ikii^  eli»e  may 
be  vm,  tliat  what  we  fear  may  not  come  upon  ut ;  but  yet 
duit  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  is  the  forenmner,  and  prei- 
paratory  to  the  great  apostasy,  I  have  these  reasons  to  show 
at  least  the  probability.  First :  because  here  is  a  concourse 
of  times ;  for  now,  after  that  these  times  have  been  called  the 
last  times  for  1600  years  togedier,  our  expectation  of  the 
great  revelation  is  very  near  accomplishing;  and  what  a 
grand  innovation  of  ecclesiastical  government,  contrary  t0 
the  iaith  and  practice  of  Christendom^  may  portend  now  in 
these  times,  when  we  all  expect  antichrist  to  be  revealed^  is 
worthy  of  a  jealous  man's  inqiary.  Secondly:  efuseopacy, 
tf  we  consider  the  final  cause,  was  instituted  as  an  obstruct 
tive  to  the  diffusion  of  schism  and  heresy.  So  St  Jerome  ^ 
^  In  toto  orbe  decretum  est,  ut  unus  de  presbyteris  electus 
aupeqponeretur  csBteris,  ut  schismatnm  semina  toUerentur.*' 
And  dierefore,  if  unity  and  division  be  destructive  of  eadi 
other,  dien  episcopacy  is  the  best  deletery  in  the  woild  for 
schism :  and  so  much  the  ratlier  because  they  are  **  in  e&deos 
materift :"  for  schism  is  a  division  for  things  eith^  personal 
er  accidental,  which  are  matters  most  property  the  subject  of 
government,  and  there  to  be  tried,  there  to  receive  their  first 
and  last  bieath,  except  where  they  are  stanred  to  death  by  a 
deaoetude ;  and  episcopacy  is  an  unity  of  person-^ovemingv 
and  ordering  persons  and  tilings,  accidental  and  substantial  c 
and,  therefim,  a  direct  confronting  of  schism,  not  only  in  the 
intention  of  the  author  of  it,  but  in  the  nature  df  the  instituf 
tion.  Now  then,  although  schisms  always  will  foe,  and  thif 
by  Divine  prediction  (which  deariy  dxows  the  necessity  of 
parpetud  episcopacy,  and  the  intention  of  its  perpetuity^ 
either  by  Christ  himself  ordaining  it,  who  made  the  prophecy, 
or  by  the  apostles  and  apostolic,  men  at  least,  who  knew  tlia 
pn^hecy :)  yet,  to  be  sure,  these  divisions  and  dangers  shaH 
be  greater  about,  and  at  the  time  of  the  great  apostasy;  for 
then,  were  not  the  hours  turned  into  minutes,  an  universal 
rain  fdiould  seize  all  Christendom-:  ^'  Tfo  flesh  should  be 
eared,  if  those  days  were  not  shortened/'  Is  it  not  next  to 
an  eridence  of  iact,  that  this  multiplication  of  schisms  must 
lie  '  removendo  prohibens  V  and,  therefone,  that  must  be  hy 
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invalidating  episcopacy,  ordained  as  the  remedy  aAd  obex  of 
«chiMn^  either  tying  their  hands  behind' them,  by  taking  aira^ 
their  coercion,  or  by  putting  out  their  eyes,  by  denying  them 
cognizance  of  causes  spiritual,  or  by  cutting  off  tbeir  heada^ 
and  so  destroying  their  order.  How  far  these  will  lead  us, 
I  leave  to  be  considered.  This  only :  '^  Percute  .pastoresv 
atque  oves  dispergentur ;"  and  I  believe  it  will  be  verified  at 
the  coming  of  that  wicked  one ;  *'  I  saw  all  Israel  scattered 
upon  the  mountains,  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.*' 

I  am  not  new  in  this  conception,  I  learned  it  of  St: 
Cyprian :  ''  Christi  adversarius,  et  ecclesiaa  ejus  inimicus  ad 
lioc,  ecdesiae  pnepositum  su&  infestatione  persequitur,  ut^ 
gubematore  sublato,  atrocius,  atque  violentius  circa  ecclesise 
naufragia  grassetur  < :"  "  The  adversary  of  Christ,  and  enemy 
of  his  spouse,  therefore  persecutes  the  bishop,  that  having 
taken  him  away,  he  may,  without  check,  pride  himself  in  the 
ruins  of  the  church.'*  And  a  litde  after,  speaking  of  theik 
that  are  enemies  to  bishops,  he  says,  that  **  Antichristi  jam 
propinquantis  adventum  imitantur  :*'  **  Their  deportment  is  just 
after  the  guise  of  antichrist,  who  is  shortly  to  be  revealed."  t 

But  be  this  conjecture  vain  or  not,  the  thing  of  itself  as 
t>f  deep  consideration ;  and  the  catholic  practice  of  Christen^ 
dom  for  1500  years  is  so  insupportGLble  a  prejudice  against 
the  enemies  of  episcopacy,  that  they  most  bring  admirable 
evidence  of  Scripture,  or  a  dear  revelation  proved  by  mint* 
eles,  or  a  contrary  undoubted  tradition  apostolical  for  them* 
aelves,  or  else  hope  for  no  behef  against  the  prescribed 
possession  of  ao  many  ages. 

But  before  I  begin,  methinks  in  this  contestation,  ■'  ubi 
potior  eat  conditio  possidentis,*  it  is  a  considerable  question; 
.what  will  the  adversaries  stake  against  it  ?  For  if  episcopacy 
tamnot  make  its  title  good,  they  lose  the  benefit  of  their 
prescribed  possession.  If  it  can;  I  fear  they  will  scarce  gain 
vo  much  as  the  obedience  of  the  adverse  party  by  it»  which 
"yet  already  is  their  due.  It  is  very  unequal ;  but  so  it  is  ever^ 
when  authority  is  the  matter  of  the  question.  Authority 
never  gains  by  it;  for  although  the  cause  go  on  its  aide,  yet 
it  loses  costs  and. damages :  for  it  mast  either,  by  fair  oondee> 
cension  to  gain  the  adversaries,  lose  somediing  of  itself,  or 
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if  il  eoaertit  itself  to  the  utmost,  it  is  but  that  sddbm  or  neTer 
happens;  for  the  very  questioDtng  of  any  authority,  hoc  iptOf 
makes  a  great  intreachment  even  to  the  very  skirts  of  iti» 
clothing. 

But '  hue  deventum  est.'    Now  we  are  in,  we  must  go 
over. 


SECTION  I. 
Chrisi  did  ifisiUute  a  GatemmepU  m  his  Church, 

* 

FiBST,  then,  that  we  may  build  upon  a  rock.  Christ  did 
institute  a  government  to  order  and  rule  his  church  by  hb 
Eathority,  according  to  his  laws,  and  by  the  assistance  ot  the 
blessed  Spirit. 

1.  If. this  wexe  not  true,  how  shall  the  cshurch  be  go«> 
.vemed?  For  I  hope  the  adversaries  of  episcopacy,  that  are 
so  punctual  to  pitch  all  upon  Scripture  ground,  will  be  sure 
to  produce  clear  Scripture  for  so  main  a  part  of  Christianity^ 
as  is  the  form  of  the  government  of  Christ's  church.  And  if 
for  our  private  actions,  and  duties  economical,  they  will 
pretend  a  text,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  thought  possible 
Scripture  should  make  default  in  assignatiiMi  of  the  public 
;govemment,  insomuch  as  all  laws  intend  the  public,  and  the 
general  direcUy;  th6  private,  and  the  particular,  by  conse* 
quence  only  and  comprehension  within  the  general. 

.  2.  If  Christ  himself  did  not  take  order  for  a  government^ 
then  we  must  derive  it  from  human  prudence,  and  emengency 
-of  conveniences,  and  concourse  of  new  circumstances,  and 
ithen  the  government  must  often  be  changed,  or  ^Isc  Ume 
jnnst. stand  still,  and  things  be  ever  in  the  nkme  state  and 
possibility*  Both  the  consequents  are  extremely  full  of 
inconvenience.  For  if  it  be  left  to  human  prudence,  then 
^ther  the  government  of  the  church  is  not  in  immediate 
iorder  to  the  good  and  benison  of  souls ;  or,  if  it  be,  that  such 
en  institution,  in  such  ilnmediate  order  to  eternity,  should  be 
dependent  upon  human  prudence,  it  were  to  trust  such  a  rich 
commodity  in  a  cock4x>at»  thai  no  mne  pilot  will  be  supposed 
to  do.  But  if  there  be  often  changes  in  government  eccle- 
siastical, (which  was  the  other  ponsequent,)  in  the  public 
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§nam  I  mean,  Mid  eoAfttitatiea  4tf  it;  eidier  the  certam 
infinity  of  acbiaas  will  arise,  of  the  dangetoiu  iaaaea  of 
public  ioeoosistency  and  iaiievatioD»  which,  in  matters  of 
religion,  is  good  for  nothing,  but  to  make  men  distmat  all ; 
and,  come  the  best  that  can  come,  there  will  be  so  many 
church*govemmentSy  as  there  are  human  prudences.  For  so 
(if  1  be  not  misinformed*)  it  is  abroad  in  some  towns  that 
have  discharged  episcopacy.  At  St.  Galles,  in  Switzerland ; 
there  the  ministers  and  laymen  rule  4p  common,  but  a  layman 
is  president.  But  the  consistories  of  Zurick  and  Basil  are 
whoU/  floosistent  of  laymen,  and  ministers  are  joined  as 
assistants  only  and  counsellors;  but  at  Schaffhausen  the 
ministers  are  not  admitted  to  so  much,  but  in  the  Huguenot 
churches  of  France  the  ministers  do  all. 

3.  In  such  cases^  where  there  is  no  power  of  die  sword 
for  a  compulsory,  (and  confessedly  of  all  sides  there  can  be 
noiie  in  causes  and  courts  ecclesiastical,  if  there  be  no 
^pinioa  of  religiop,  no  derivation  from  a  Divine  authority, 
these  wiO  be  sure  to  be  no  obedience,  and  indeed  nothing 
hot  a  certain  public*  calamitous  irregularity.  For  why  diould 
they  obey?  Not  for  conscience,  for  there  is  no  derivation 
fkom  Divine  authority ;  not  for  fear,  for  Aey  have  not  the 
power  of  the  sword. 

4*  It  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  power  of  the  keys,  by 
Christ  conoredited  to  his  church,  for  tlie  binding  and  loosing 
delinquents  and  penitents  respectively  on  earth,  then  Aere  is 
clearly  a  court  erected  by  Christ  in  his  church ;  for  here  is 
the  delegation  of  judges.  **  Tu  Petrus,  vos  ApostoU  f*  what- 
soever je  shall  bond ;  here  is  a  compulsory,  ^  ligaveritia  i^ 
here  tm.  the  esoses  of  which  they  take  cogniaance,  ^*  quodr 
cunque;''  viz.  **  in  nuiteri&  acandali."  For  so  it  is  limited 
Blatt.  xviii.,  but  it  is  indefinite  Matt.  zvi»,  and  auversal, 
John  XX.,  whioh  yet  is  to  be  undenitood,  '^  secundum  .mate- 
nam  subjectam>'^  in  causes  whicA  a«e  emergent  firmn  Chris-- 
tianity,  *'ut  sic,"  thai  secidar  jurisdictions  may  not  be  in- 
trenched upon.  But  of  this  hereafter.  That  Christ  did  in  this 
place  evsct  a  jurisdiction,  aadeetaUiah  a  goreminent,<heaidee 
the.  evidence  of  fact)  is  gen^ndly  asserted  by  primitive  eoiposU 
tten  4»f  the  fathers,  aJBiming,  that  to  St.  Peter  the  keys  were 

»  Sialcr.  dc  JU^.  tMvet.  M.  ISS  tft  tlTf . 
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ghreoy  tbat  to  the  chttrch  of  all  ages  a  power  of  bindiag  end 
loosing  inight  be  commnmcated.  ''  Has  igituf  olaves  dedit 
ecdeaisB,  ut  qdisd  solvetet  in  terr&,  soluta  essent  in  cselo; 
sciL  at  qaisquis  in  edclesia  ejud  dimitti  sibi  peoottta  crederet, 
seqiie  ab  iis  correctus  averteret^  in  ejusdem  ecetesice  gremio 
oonstitatns  efidem  fide  atque  correctione  aanaretun''  So  St. 
Austin  K  And  again,  "  Omnibus  igitur  sanotis  ad  Christi 
corpus  inseparabiliter  pertinentibus,  propter  bujus  vitss  pn>* 
oellosissimflB  gubemaculttm,  ad  Uganda  et  solvenda  peccata 
dares  regni  cGelorum  primus  apostolorum  Petrus  accepit; 
quoniam  nee  ille  solus,  sed  universa  ecclesia  ligat^  solyitque 
peccata :"  ''  St  Peter  first  received  the  gptemment  in  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing:  but  not  he  alone,  but  all 
the  church/'  to  wit,  all  succession  and  ages  of  the  church. 
''  Uniyersa  eeclesia/'  viz.  *'  in  pastoribus  soils/'  as  StOhry- 
sos^om  * ;  ''In  episcopis  et  presbyteris,'*  as  St.  Jerome  * ; 
the  whole  church,  as  it  is  refHresented  *  in  the  bishops  and 
presbyters/  The  same  is  affirmed  by  TertuUtan  %  St.  Cyprian  % 
St.Chryso8tom%  St. Hilary^,  Primasius^  and  genersdly  by 
the  fathers  of  the  elder,  and  divines  of  the  middle  ages. 

5.  When  our  blessed  Saviour  had  spoken  a  parable  of 
the  sudden  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  commanded  them 
therefore  with  diligence  to  stand  upon  their  watch,  the  dis- 
ciples asked  him,  *'  Speakest  thou  this  parable  to  us,  or  even 
to  all  ?  And  the  Lord  said.  Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise 
steward,  whom  his  Lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household, 
to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  '^?''  As  if  he 
had  said,  '  I  speak  to  you,  for  to  whom  else  should  I  speak, 
and  give  caution  for  the  looking  to  the  house  in  the  master's 
absence  ?  You  are  by  ofiice  and  designation  my  stewards,  to 
feed  my  servants,  to  govern  my  house/ 

6.  In  Scripture,  and  other  writers,  *  to  feed/  and  'to  go- 
vern, '  is  all  one,  when  the  office  is  either  political,  or  economi- 
cal, or  ecclesiastical.  ''So  he  fed  them  with  a  faithful  and  true 
heart,  and  ruled  them  prudently  with  all  his  power'."    And 

^  De  Dottr.  Chritt.  lib.  i.  c.  18.  tract.  118.  In  Joban.  vide  etiam  tnicL 
li4.  et  timet.  50%  In  Job.  de  Agon.  Cbrist.  cap.  30.  De  Bapt.  contr.  Do- 
battst.  libi  ill.  c.  i7. 

«  De  Sacerd.  lib.  iii.  *  In  Matt.  xyi.  «  Lib.  de  Pndieit. 

f  Epiat.  tr.  s  Lib.  qnod  Christas  eat  Deua. 

"  De  Trioit.  lib.  vi.  *  In  Apocal.  lib.  ili. 

k  Luke,  lii.  4'ii  >  P»r1.  Ixxviii. 
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St.  Peter  joins  iTi^xMnovHt;  snd  wotfuufowr^  together,  wdt/uaen^ 
TO  h  vfuf  trDifinov  roS  StoV,  hnfftunFohrtf^^  So  doesSt^^Paui^ 
wfoa-ix^^  ^  icuncHtg  iteu  vini  rS  7roifi9M,  h  £  ufta^  to  wnBfia  re 
aytof  i9tro  ^Emcuoirovi  *.  — -  ^wx^moitouf  h  woipam,  Kulera  oc 
*  Overseers  in  a  flock;'  Pastors.  It  is  ordinary.  noi/Msm,  ^amr^, 
Hoilfier ;  t .  e.  paci^ia  ix^J^f.  Eoripides  caUs  the  goremors 
and  glides  of  chariots^  Troi/iivaf  ix^^*  And  our  blessed  Saviouk 
himself  is  called  the  **  great  Shepherd  of  our  souls  f  and 
that  we  may  know  the  intentam  of  that  compilation,  it  is  io 
conjanction  also  with  *ExiV»off*o(.  He  is,  therefore,  our  Shep9 
herd^  for  he  is  our  Bishop,  our  Ruler,  and  Overseer.  Sincey 
then,  Christ  hath  left  pastors  or  feedere  in  his  church,  it  is 
also  as  certain  he  hath  left  rulers,  they  being  both  one  m 
name,  in  person,  in  office.  But  this  is  of  a  known  truth  to 
aU  that  understand  either  laws  or  languages :  m  H  woifitaivorrii 
ofx^^*^  '^  iyiju^vMy  ixoim^  iihafuf,  saith  Phflo  ** ;  "  They  that 
feed  have  the  powerlof  princes  tmd  rulers :"  the  thing  is  an 
cndoubted  truth  to  most  men ;  but  because  all  are  not  of  % 
mind,  something  was  necessary  for  confirmation  of  it. 


SECTION   n. 

This  Government  wasjint  cammiiied  to  the  Jpostle$  by 

Christ^ 

This  government  was,  by  immediate  substitution,,  delegated 
to  the  apostles  by  Christ  himself,  **  in  traditione  clavium, 
in  spiratione  Spiritus,  iu  missione  in  Pentecoste."  When 
Christ  promised  them  the  *^  keys,"  he  promised  theni  ^'  power 
to  bind  and  loose  ;".  when  he  breathed  on  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  gave  them  that  actually,  to  which,  by  the  former 
promise,  they  were  entitled ;  and  ia  the  octaves  of  the 
passion^  he  gave  them  the  same  authority,  which  he  had 
received  from  his  Father,  ^and  they  were  the  *'  faithful  and 
wise  stewards,  whom  the  Lord  made  rulers  over  his  hodse- 
hold.*^    But  I  shall  not  labour  much   upoQ  this*.      Theif 

-  1  P«t.  V.  t.  ■  Acts,  XX.  . 

**  III  lib.  de  ^oqood  delerior  poliori  insidisUir. 

*  Vide  HilariaiB  vi  hone  lociun  ct  pp.  conuniitiUef. 
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|biU)ding  tdl;  the  cbuiclieB  from  east  to  wi^st^  atid  sb,  iby: 
being  fathers,  dariving  their  authority  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  their  appointing  mlera  in  every  church  $  their  synodal 
decrees  ^'  de  suffocato  et  sanguine,"  and  letters  missive  to  the^ 
churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia;  their  e;(communicationff  of 
Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  and  the  incestuous  Corinthian  t 
their  commanding  and  requiring  obedience  pf  their  pjsople  ii^ 
9II  things,  as  St.  Paul  did  of  his  subjects  of  Corinth,  and  the 
Hebrews,  by  precept  apostolical ;  their  threa,tening  the  pastoral 
rod ;  their  calling  synods  and  public  assemblies;  their  ordering 
rites  and  ceremonies ;  composing  a  symbol  as  the  tessera  of 
Christianity ;  their  public  I'eprehension  of  delinquents ;  and,^ 
indeed,  the  whole  execution  of  their  apostolate,  is  one  con- 
tinued argument  of  their  superintendeocy  and  superioritjg 
of  jurisdiction. 


SECTION  III. 

,   ff ith  a  Power  of  joining  others,  and  appohUing  Succesaort    .. 

in  the  Apostolate, 

This  power,  so  delegated,  was  not  to  expire  with  theic 
persons;  for  when  the  great  Shepherd  had  reduced  his 
wandering  sheep  into  a  foldy  he  would  not  leave^  them  without 
**  guides  to  govern"  them,  so  long  as  the  wolf  might  possibly 
prey  upon  them,  and  thdt  is,  till  the  last  separation  of  th^ 
sheep  from  the  goats.  And  this  Christ  intimates  in  that 
promise,  **  Ero  vobiscum  (apostolis)  usque  ad  consun^nationem 
seculi."  "  Vobiscum ;"  not  with  your  persons,  for  they  died 
Jong  ago ;  but ''  vobiscum  et  vestri  similibus,"  with  apostles 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  And,  therefore,  that  the  apostolate 
might  be  successive  and  perpetual,  Christ  gave  them  4 
power  of  ordination, '  that,  by  imposing  hands  on  others, 
^bey  might  impart  that  power  whiph  they  .received  froJdd 
Christ.  For  in  the  apostles  there  was  something'  extrar 
ordinary,  something  ordinary.  Whatsoever  was  extra- 
ordinary, as  '  immediate  mission,  unlimited  jurisdiction, 
and  miraculous  operations,'  that  was  not  necessary  to  the 
perpetual  regiment  of  the  church,  for  then  the  church  should 
foil,  when  these  privileges  extraordinary  did  cease.     It  was 
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nol^  therefore^  in  extraordinaiy  powefB  and  pnYileges  that 
Christ  im>iiiised  his  perpetaal  aasifltance ;  not  in  speaking  of 
tongues,  not  in  doing  miracles,  whether '  in  materia  eensurce/ 
as  deliTering  to  Satan ;  or  '  in  materia  misericordi®/  as 
keafing  sick  people :  or  *  in  re  nattirali/  as  in  resisting  the 
tenom  of  tipeis,  and  quenching  the  violence  of  flames ;  in 
these  Christ  did  not  promise  perpetual  assistance,  for  then  it 
had  been  done,  and  still  these  ngns  should  have  followed 
them  that  belieire^  But  we  see  Uiey  do  not«  It  follows, 
then»  that  in  all  the  ordinary  parts  of  power  and  office, 
Christ  did  promise  to  be  with  tiiem  to  the  end  of  the  World, 
and,  therefore,  there  must  remain  a  power  of  giving  (acuity 
and  capacity  to  persons  successively,  for  the  eitecntion  of 
that,  in  which  Christ  promised  perpetual  assistance.  For 
since  this  perpetual  assistance  could  not  be  meant  of  abiding 
with  their  persons^  who,  in  few  years,  were  to  forsake  the 
worid,  it  must  needs  be  understood  of  their  function,  which 
either  it  must  be  succeeded  to,  or  else  it  was  as  temporary  as 
their  persons.  But,  in  the  extraordinary  privileges  of  the 
apostles,  they  had  no  successors;  therefore,  of  necessity^ 
must  be  constituted  in  the  ordinary  office  of  apostolate. 
Now  what  is  this  ordinary  office?  Most  certainly  since  the 
extraordinary,  as  is  etident,  was  only  a  help  for  the  founding 
and  beginning,  the  other  are  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
perpetuating  of  a  church.  Now,  in  dear  evidence  of  sense, 
these  offices  and  powers  are  'preaching,  baptizing,  conse- 
crating, ordaining,  and  governing.'  For  these  were  neces- 
sary for  the  perpetuating  of  a  church,  unless  men  could  be 
Christians  that  were  never  christened,  nourished  up  to  life 
without  the  eucharist,  become  priests  without  calling  of  God 
and  ordination,  have  their  sins  pardoned  without  absolution^ 
be  members,  and  parts,  and  sons  of  a  church,  whereof  there 
is  no  coadunation,  no  authority,  no  governor.  These  the 
apostles  had  without  all  question ;  and  whatsoever  they  had, 
they  had  from  Christ,  and  these  were  eternally  neoes^uy; 
these,  then,  were  the  offices  of  the  apostolate,  which  Christ 
promised  to  assist  for  ever,  and  this  is  that  which  we  now 
call  the*order  and  office  of  episcopacy. 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  Succfssion  into  the  ordinary  Office  ofApostolate  is  made 

by  Bishops, 

For  although  deacons  and  priestn  have  part  of  these  offices, 
and  therefore,  though  in  a  very  limited  sense,  they  may  be 
called  '  successores  apostolorum,*  to  wit^  in  the  power  of 
baptizing,  consecrating  the  eacharist,  and  preaching  (an 
excellent  example  whereof,  though  we  have  none  in  Scripture, 
yet,  if  I  mistake  him  not,  we  have  in  Ignatius,  calling  the 
college  of  presbyters  ^w^w/mv  'Avoa^oxuv^  ^*  a  combination  of 
apostles  ;'0  yet  the  apostolate  and  episcopacy,  which  did  com« 
municate  in  all  the  power  and  offices  which  are  ordinary  and 
perpetual^  are,  in  Scripture,  clearly  all  one  in  ordinary  minis- 
tration, and  their  names  are  often  used  in  common,  to  signify 
exactly  the  same  ordinary  fiinction. 

1.  Hie  name  was  borrowed  from  the  prophet  David,  in 
the  prediction  of  the  apostasy  of  Judas,  and  surrogation  of 
St.  Matthias;  Ka2  i^y  'Eff-iorxoff^v  cdnoy  jJiSct  hs fcc  ''His 
bishoprick,"  that  is,  his  apostolate*, "  let  another  take.'^  The 
same  word,  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Seventy,  is 
used  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  an  evangelical  prediction, 
KjOu  Hffv  roiff  ipx^^^^  <rou  h  c/^vif,  mcu  tou^  'ETioxosrcv;  0*01;  tv 
itMoiotrifn'  "  I  will  give  thy  princes  in  peace,  and  thy  bishops 
in  righteousness." — *^  Principes  ecclesiiBB  vocat  futures  epis- 
copos,^  saith  St.  Jerome  ^  herein  admiring  God's  majesty  in 
the'destination  of  such  ministers,  whom  himself  calls  princes. 
And  to  this  issue  it  is  cited  by  St.  Clement,  in  his  famous 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  But  this  is  no,  way  unusual  in 
Scripture:  for, 

2.  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  '  an 
apostle,^  and  yet  he  was  not  in  the  number  of  the  twelve,  but 
he  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  First :  That  St.  James  was  called 
*  an  apostle,'^  appears  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul :  ''.But 
other  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James,^the  Lord's  brother^." 
Secondly :    That  he  was  none  of  the  twelve  appears  also, 

I 

*  For  the  apostle  and  the  hisliop  are  all  one  in  naQie  and  peraon. 
b  In  cap,  69.    Isaiah,  v.  i7.  ^  Gal.  i.  VJ> 

VOL.  VII.  D 
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because  among  the  twelve  apostles  there  were  but  two 
Jameses,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
the  brother  of  John.  But  neither  of  these  was  the  James, 
whom  St.  Paul  calls  '  the  Lord's  brother.'  And  this  St.  Paul 
intimates,  in  making  a  distinct  enumeration  of  all  the  ap- 
pearances which  Christ  made  after  the  resurrection  * :  *^  First 
to  Cephas,  then  to  the  twelve,  then  to  the  five  hundred 
brethren,  then  to  James,  then  to  all  the  apostles/'  So  that 
here  St  James  is  reckoned  distinctly  from  the  twelve,  and 
they  from  the  whole  college  of  the  apostles ;  for  there  were, 
ii  seems,  more  of  that  dignity  than  the  twelve.  But  this  will 
also  safely  rely  upon  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Ilegesippusi, 
Clement,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, St. Ambrose, and  St.  Jerome*. 
Thirdly :  That  St.  James  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and* 
therefore,  called  ^  an  apostle,'  appears  by  the  often  comma* 
moration  of  his  presidency,  and  singular  eminency  in  holjr 
Scripture.  Priority  of  order  is  mentioned.  Gal.  ii.,  even 
before  St.  Peter,  who  yet  was  ''  primus  apostolorum,  natura 
unus  homo,  gratia  unus  Christianus,  abundantiore  gratia 
unus  idemque  primus  aposUJus,"  as  St.  Augustin;  yet  in  his 
own  diocese,  St.  James  had  priority  of  order  before  him,  verse 
0.  And  then,  I.James,  2. Cephas,  and  3.  John,  ^.  First, 
James  before  Cephas  and  St.  Peter.  St.  James,  also,  was 
president  of  that  synod,  which  the  apostles  convocated  at 
Jerasalem  about  the  question  of  circumcision ;  as  is  to  be 
seen.  Acts,  xv.  ^ ;  to  him  St.  Paul  made  his  address.  Acts, 
xxi. ;  to  him  the  brethren  carried  him,  where  he  was  found 
sitting  in  his  college  of  presbyters,  there  he  was  alwaya 
resident,  and  his  seat  fixed;  and  that  he  lived  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  (or  many  years  together,  is  clearly  testified  by  all 
the  fiiith  of  the  primitive  fathers  and  historians.  But  of  this 
hereafter. 

3.  Epaphroditus  is  called '  the  apostle  of  the  Philippiansr.' 
^  I  have  sent  unto  you  Epaphroditus,"  ^i/vcfyov  mm  ffvtrrparm^ 
mv  fiouy  vfAM  ii  cafirT9hai9^  '*  my  compeer  and  your  apostle." 
^  Oradum  apostolatus  recepit  Epaphroditus,"  saith  Priiaa- 

<>  1  Cor.  XV. 

*  Vide  Carol.  Boviom  in  Conttit.  Apost.    Schol.  Hieron.  de  Script.  Eccl. 
in  Jacobo,  et  in  Galat.  t    Epiphan.  Haeres.  76,  79.    Tract  1S4,  in  Jolian. 
r  Vide  Pap. 
9  Phil.  ii.  «5.    In  banc  ^ocum  uterquc,  et  Theod.  in  1  Tim.  iii. 
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«hn;  and  what  that  is,  we  are  toll}  by  Theodoret;  "  dtctiis 
Philippensium  apostolus  k  S.  Paulo,  quid  hoc  aliod  nisi 
«piscoptts  ?"  '^  Because  he  also  had  received  the  office  of 
being  an  apostle  among  them/'  saith  St.  Jerome  upon  the 
tame  place ;  and  it  is  very  observable,  that  those  apostles  to 
whom  our  blessed  Saviour  gave  immediate  substitution,  are 
called  aviffrohM  'In^w  XptaroB ,  '<  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  /'  bat 
those  other  men,  which  were  bishops  of  churches,  and  called 
apostles  by  Scripture,  are  called  aaroairt^ai  'EMOaKnmvy  **  apostles 
of  chnrehes/'  or  sometimes  ^  apostles'  alone,  but  never  are 
entttied  '  of  Jesus  Christ.'  ''  Other  of  the  aposdes  saw  I  none, 
but  Jaisea,  the  Lord's  brother,"  Oal.  i.  There  St.  James,  the 
bishop  of  Jeruaalem,  is  called  an  '  apostle  *  indefinitely.  But 
St.  Paul  calls  himself  often  **  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
BOt  of  man,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ."  So 
Peter,  an  *  apostfc  of  Jesus  Christ  /  but  St.  James,  in  his 
epistle  to  Ihe  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  writes  not  himself  '  the 
apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,'  but  J^vuXo^  0toy  mm  *hi^ov  Xft<rroDf 
^  James,  the  servant  of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Further  yet :  St.  Paul,  although  as  having  an  immediate 
calling  from  Christ  to  the  office  of  apostolate,  at  large  calls 
himself  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ;  yet  when  he  was  sent  to 
preach  to  the  Qentiles,  by  the  particular  direction  indeed  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  by  human  constitution,  and  impositioa 
p€  hands  ^ ;  in  relation  to  that  part  of  his  office,  and  his  cure 
of  the  ancircumcision,  he  limits  his  apostolate  to  his  diocese, 
and  calls  himsdf,  'A'xwr^kaf  iAwv,  ^  the  apostle  of  the  Genf- 
liles';"  as  St.  Peter,  for  the  same  reason,  and  in  the  same 
modification,  is  called  'Amrroxo;  TCfiro/wi(,  that  is,  **  the 
aposde  of  those  who  were  of  the  circumcision  ^ ."  And  thus 
Epaphroditus  is  called  '  the  apostle  of  the  Philippians,'  who 
deaily  was  their  bishop  (as  I  shall  show  in  the  sequel),  that 
is,  he  had  an  apostolate  hmited  to  the  diocese  of  Phtlippi. 
''Paulatim  verb  tempore  procedente,  et  alii  ab  his  quos 
•Dominns  elegerat,  ordinati  sunt  apostoli,  sicut  ille  ad  Philip- 
penses  sermo  declarat,  dicens,  Necessarium  autem  ezistimo 
Epaphroditum,"  &c.  so  St. Jerome*;  ''In  process  of  time, 
oUiers,    besides  those  whom  the  Lord  had  chosen,    were 


k  Acts,  xiiu  t,  5.  '  Horn.  xi.  i3. 

k  Gal.ii.S.  1  la  cap.  i.  Gal. 
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ordained  apostles ;''  and  particularly  he  instanoes  in  Epaphro- 
dituSy  from  the  authority  of  this  instance,  adding  also,  that 
by  the  apostles  themselves,  Judas  and  Silas  were*  called 
'  apostles.' 

4.  Thus  Titus,  and  some  other  with  him»  who  came  to 
Jerusalem  with  the  Corinthian  benevolence,  are  called 
'Atootoxoi  ^EjutM^iAfv, ''  the  apostles  of  the  churches  ■ :"  Apos- 
tles, I  say,  in  the  episcopal  sense.  They  were  none  of  the 
twelve,  they  were  not  of  immediate  Divine  mission,  but  of 
apostolic  ordination ;  they  were  actually  bishops,  as  I  shall 
show  hereafter.  Titus  was  bishop  of  Crete,  and  Epaphro- 
ditus  of  Philippi ;  and  these  were  the  apostles ;  for  Titus 
came  with  the  Corinthian,  Epaphroditus  with  the  Colossian 
liberality.  Now  these  men  were  not  'AwootoAoi,  called' 
'  messengers '  in  respect  of  these  churches  sending  them  wiA 
their  contributions.  L  Because  they  are  not  called  the 
'  apostles  of  these  churches,'  to  wit,  whose  alms  they  carried, 
but  simply  ^Etat^Jio'iWf  **  of  the  churches/'  viz.  of  their  own,  of 
which  Uiey  were  bishops.  For  if  the  title  of  apostle  had 
related  to  their  mission  from  these  churches,  it  is  unimagin- 
able that  there  should  be  no  term  of  relation  expressed^ 
2.  It  is  very  clear  that,  although  they  did  indeed  carry  the 
benevolence  of  the  several  churches,  yet  St.  Paul,  not  those 
churches,  sent  them :  ''  And  we  have  sent  with  them  our 
brother ",''  &c.  3.  They  are  called  *  i^ostles  of  the  churches/ 
not  going  irom  Corinth  with  the  money,  but  before  they 
came  thither,  from  whence  they  were  to  be  despatched  in 
legation  to  Jerusalem :  '*  If  any  inquire  of  Titus,  or  the 
brethren,  they  are  the  apostles  of  the  church,  and  the  glory 
of  Christ  ^"  So  they  were  *  apostles '  before  they  went  to 
Corinth,  not  for  their  being  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
their  charity.  So  that  it  is  plain,  that  their  apostolate  being 
not  relative  to  the  churches,  whose  benevolence  they  carried, 
and  they  having  churches  of  their  own,  as  Titus  had  Crete, 
Epaphroditus  had  Philippi,  their  apostolate  v^as  a  fixed  resi- 
dence, and  superintendency  of  their  several  churches. 

>■  S  Cor.  ▼tii.ses.  •  Vene  M.  «  Vene  t5. 
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SECTION  V. 
And  Office. 

But  in  holy  Scripture^  the  identity  of  the  ordinary  office  of 
apostleship  and  episcopacy  is  clearer  yet.  For  when  tl^ 
Holy  Spirit  had  sent  seven  letters  to  the  seven  Asian  bishops, 
the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  commended  for  trying 
them,  vehich  say  they  are  apostles  and  are  not,  and  hath 
found  them  liars*.  This  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  as 
antiquity  hath  taught  us,  vfas  at  that  time  Timothy,  or 
Gaius^;  the  first  a  disciple,  the  other  had  been  an  entertainer 
of  the  apostles,  and  either  of  them  knew  tbem  vrell  enough : 
it  could  not  be,  that  any  man  should  dissemble  their  persons, 
and  counterfeit  himself  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter.  And  if  they 
had,  yet  little  trying  was  needful  to  discover  their  folly  in 
such  a  case ;  and  whether  it  was  Timothy  or  Gaius,  he  could 
deserve  but  small  commendations  for  the  mere  believing  of 
his  own  eyes  and  memory.  Besides,  the  apostles,  except  St. 
John,  all  were  then  dead,  and  he  known  to  live  in  Patmos ; 
known  by  the  public  attestation  of  the  sentence  of  relegation 
'  ad  insulam.'  These  men,  therefore,  dissembling  thiem- 
selyes  to  be  apostles,  must  dissemble  an  ordinary  function, 
not  an  extraordinary  person.  And,  indeed,  by  the  con- 
course of  story,  place,  and  time ;  Diotrephes  was  the  roan 
St.  John  chiefly  pointed  at.  For  he,  seeing  that  at  Ephesus 
there  had  been  an  episcopal  chair  placed,  and  Timothy  a  long 
while  possessed  of  it,  and  perhaps  Gaius  after  him%  if  we 
may  trust  Dorotheus,  and  the  like  in  some  other  churches ; 
and  that  St.  John  had  not  constituted  bishops  in  all  other 
churches  of  the  lesser  Asia,  but  kept  the  jurisdiction  to  be 
ministered  by  himself,  would  arrogantly  take' upon  him  to  be 
a  bishop  without  apostolical  ordination,  obtruding  himself 
upon  the  church  of  Ephesus ;  so  becoming  ox^or^fo-ET/crM^o^, 
**  a  busy  man  in  another's  diocese."  This,  and  such  impostors 
as  this,  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  did  try,  and  dis- 
cover, and  convict ;  and  in  it  he  was  assisted  by  St.  John 

*  Apocat  iU  ^  Dorotb.  Synops. 

«  Vide  CoDstit.  Apost.  per  Clement,  nbi  qnidam  Johannes  in  Epheso 
£pi>c.  pott«  Timoth.  collocatnr. 
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himself,  as  is  intimated  in  St.  John^s  third  epistle,  written  to 
his  Gains,  (v.  9,)  "  I  wrote  nnto  the  church,"  to  wit,  of  Asia, 
"  but  Diotrephes,  who  loveth  to  have  the  pre-eminence 
among  them,  receiveth  us  not.*'  Clearly  this  ^cwJbasroWoAof 
would  have  been  a  bishop.  It  was  a  matter  of  ambition,  a 
quarrel  for  superintendence  and  pre-eminence,  that  troubled 
him ;  and  this  also  appears  further,  in  that  he  exercised  juris- 
diction and  excommunication,  where  he  had  nothing  to  do ; 
(y.  10.)  "  He  forbids  them  that  would  receive  the  brethren, 
and  casteth  them  out  of  the  church."  So  that  here  it  is 
clear,  this  false  apostolate  was  his  ambitious  seeking  of 
episcopal  pre-eminence  and  jurisdiction,  without  lawful  ordi- 
nation. 4iXoTip«Tcv«y  AiOTfc^;,  that  was  his  design;  he  loved 
to  be  the  fiiSt  in  the  church,  '^  esse  apostolum,  esse  episco- . 
pum ;"  *'  to  be  an  apostle,  or  a  bishop.'* 


SECTION  VI. 

Which  Christ  himself  hath  made  distinct /ram  Presbyters. 

But  this  office  of  the  ordinary  apostleship  or  episcopacy^ 
derives  its  fountain  from  a  rock  ;  Christ's  own  distingoishkig 
the  apostolate  from  the  function  of  presbyters.  For  when 
our  blessed  Saviour  had  gathered  many  disciples,  who  be- 
lieved him  at  his  first  preaching,  "  Vocavit  discipulos  suos, 
et  elegit  duodedm  ex  ipsis  quos  et  apostolos  nominavit%" 
saith  St.  Luke :  *^  He  called  his  disciples,  and  out  of  them 
chose  twelve,  and  called  them  apostles."  That  was  the  first 
election.  '*  Post  base  autem  designavit  Dominus  et  alios 
septuaginta-duos."  That  was  his  second  election ;  the  first 
wei*e  called  '  apostles,'  the  second  were  not,  and  yet  he  sent 
them  by  two  and  two. 

We  hear  but  of  one  commission  granted  them,  which 
when  they  had  performed,  and  returned  joyful  at  their  power 
over  devils,  we  hear  no  more  of  them  in  the  Gospel,  but  that 
their  names  were  written  in  heaven.  We  are  Ukely,  there7 
fore,  to  hear  of  them  after  the  passion,  if  they  can  but  hold 
their  own.    And  so  we   do.    For  after  the  pasMon,  the 

*  Lake,  x. 
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apostles  gathered  them  together,  and  joined  them  in  cleric^ 
conunission,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  first  ordination  of  them; 
for  a  new  ordination  we  find  none  in  holy  Scripture  recorded, 
before  we  find  them  doing  clerical  offices.  Ananias,  we  read, 
baptizing  of  Saul ;  Philip,  the  evangelist,  we  find  preaching 
in  Samaria,  and  baptizing  his  converts;  *  others  also,  we  find, 
presbyters  at  Jenuiialem,  especially  at  the  first  council ;  for 
there  was  Judas,  sumamed  Justus  ;  and  Silas,  and  St  Mark; 
and  John  (a  presbyter,  not  an  apostle,  as  Eusebius  reports 
him  ^) ;  and  Simeon  Cleophas,  who  tarried  there  till  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  These,  and  divers  others,  are 
reckoned  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  seventy^two,  by  Euse* 
bins  and  Dorotheus. 

Here  are  plainly  two  offices  of  ecclesiastical  ministries^ 
apostles  and  presbyters  :  so  the  Scripture  calls  them.  These 
were  distinct,  and  not  temporary,  but  succeeded  to ;  and  if 
80,  then  here  is  blearly  a  Divine  institution  of  two  orders,  and 
yet  deaeons  neither  of  them.    Here  let  us  fix  awhile. 


SECTION  vn. 

Giving  to  Apostles  a  Power  to  do  some  Offices  perpetually 
necessary,  which  to  others  he  gave  not. 

Then,  it  is  clear  in  Scripture,  that  the  apostles  did  soYne  acts 
of  ministry,  which  were  necessary  to  be  done  for  ever  in  the 
church,  and,  therefore,  to  be  committed  to  their  successors ; 
which  acts  the  seventy  disciples  or  presbyters  could  not  do. 
^yttfirni  H  aun^  TTOfa  rki  Koiiraq  raing  el;  >£tTou^y!av  b  ^etof  ^ec/Mig 
aTovfy^nice  rof  ^eiorifof  lefougyiag,  saith  St.  Denis,  of  the  highest 
order  of  the  hierarchy  • :  *'  The  law  of  God  hath  reserved  the 
greater  and  diviner  offices  to  the  highest  order." 

First :  The  apostles  imposed  hands  in  ordinations,  which 
the  seventy-two  did  not.  The  case  is  known,  Acts,  vi.  The' 
apostles  called  the  disciples,  willing  them  to  choose  seven 
men,  whom  they  might  constitute  in  the  ministration  and 
oversight  of  the  poor.  They  did  so,  and  set  them  before  the 
twelve  apostles ;  so  they  are  specified  and  numbered,  verse  2 

*>  lib.  Hi.  c.  3.  •  Bcclcs.  Hierarch.  c.  5.    As  %$  OrdiiMtioii. 
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cum  6f  ''and  when  they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on 
them."  They,  not  the  disciples,  not  the  seventy^twOy  who 
were  there  actually  present,  and  seven  of  them  were  then 
ordained  to  this  ministry ;  for  they  were  not  now  ordained  to 
be  iioMovoi  ijunrrnfiw,  bat  rgeari{oi¥,  as  the  coancil  of  Constanti- 
nople calls  them^;  dnd  that  these  were  the  number  of  the 
seventy-two  disciples,  Epiphanius  bears  witness  ^  He  sent 
other  seventy-two  to  preach,  i(  iv  iffea^  ol  hrra  hr\  rw  xHpSf 
rsrayftipot^  ''  of  which  number  were  those  seven  ordained  and 
set  over  the  widows."  And  the  same  is  intimated  by  St. 
Chrysostom,  if  I  understand  him  right ;  noToy  9i  ofa  aiiufia 
slxow  oirot.  Mat  iroiaif  iM^orro  x'^p^^^*^  avayucuw  ^ia9«y*  ofa  riv^ 
r£v  iiaotovw\  mm  fm  toSto  h  reuf  iMMJjivleui  ou*  coTiy,  oA^a  tm  vfta- 
fimipetv  i^rtv  i  otMovofua^.  What  dignity  had  these  seven  here 
ordained  ?  Of  deacons  ?  No ;  for  this  dispensation  is  made 
by  priests,  not  deacons;  and  Theophylact,  more  dearly  re- 
peating the  words  of  St.  Chrysostom,  '  pro  more  suo/  adds 
this  :  Taw  TTfta^uripaf  tSfuu  ro  Svofjta  ilvai,  mm  to  ail^fia  ednUr 
oA^  ri»g  as  rovro  ^imuvsTv  rot^  ^laroig  rd  srfo;  riiv  Xf^''<^  ixcif oto- 
yn^cav*.  The  name  and  dignity  of  these  seven  was  no  less, 
but  even  the  dignity  of  presbyters,  only  for  the  time  they 
were  appointed  to  dispense  the  goods  of  the  church  for  the 
good  of  the  faithful  people.  Presbyters  they  were,  say  St. 
Chrysostom  and  Theophylact;  of  the  number  of  the  seventy- 
two,  saith  Epiphanius.  But,  however,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
seventy-two  were  present;  for  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  were  as  yet  there  resident ;  they  were  not  yet  sent 
abroad,  they  were  not  scattered  with  persecution,  till  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen ;  but  the  twelve  called  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  disciples  to  them  about  this  affair  (verse  2). 
But  yet  themselves  only  did  ordain  them. 

Secondly :  An  instance  parallel  to  this,  is  in  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  upon  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  the  first  ordi- 
nation that  was  held  at  Antioch  ^  ''  Now  there  were  in  the 
church  that  were  at  Antioch,  certain  prophets  and  teachers ; 
as  Barnabas,  and  Simeon,  and  Lucius,  and  Manaen,  and  Saul. 
Aiirougyovrruv  il  airruv,  while  these  men  were  ministering, 
the  Holy  Ghost  said  to  them.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 

h  InTnillo,  can.  16.  «  Ubkb.  xx. 

'  Hoail.  14.  in  Act.  vi.  .  *  In  hone  Jocnm.  ^  Acti,  xitL 
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Saul."  They  did  'so;  they'  '*  fasted,  they  prayed/ they  laid 
their  hands  on  them,  and  sent  tbem  away.  So  they,  being 
sent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  departed  into  Seleucia/'  This 
is  the  story ;  now  let  us  make  our  best  of  it.  Here,  then, 
was  the  ordination  and  imposition  of  hands  complete ;  and 
that  was  said  to  be  done  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  was  done 
by  the  prophets  of  Antioch.  For  they  sent  them  away ;  and 
yet  the  next  words  are,  ^  so  they,  being  sent  forth  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  So  thut  here  was  die  thing  done',  and  that  by 
the  prophets  alone,  and  that  by  the  command  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  said  to  be  his  act.  Well ;  but  what  were  these 
prophets?  They  were  jurophets  in  the  church  of  Antiooh: 
not  such  as  Agabas,  and  the  daughters  of  Philip-  the  evan^ 
gelist,  prophets  of  prediction  extraordinary,  but  prophets 
of  ordinary  office  and  ministration ;  vfofnrm,  Maaita^',  mm 
KBnoiffyoihrr^,  '  prophets,  and  teachers,  and  ministers^.'  More 
than  ordinary  ministers,  for  they  were  doctors  or  teachers ; 
and  that  is  not  all,  -  for  they  were  prophets  too.  This,  even 
at  first  sight,  is  more  than  the  ordinary  office  of  the  pres- 
bytery. We  shall  see  this  clear  enough  in  St.  Paul  \  where 
the  ordinary  office  of  prophets  is  reckoned  before  pastors, 
before  evangelists,  next  to  apostles;  that  is,  next  to  such 
apostles,  cS/f  alno^  l^uw,  as  St.  Paul  there  expresses  it;  next  to 
those  apostles  to  whom  Christ  hath  given  immediate  mission. 
And  these  are,  therefore,  apostles  too;  apostles  '  secundi 
ordinis ;'  none  of  the  twelve,  but  such  as  St.  James,  and 
Epapbroditus,  and  Barnabas,  and  St  Paul  himself.  To  be 
sure  they  were  such  prophets  as  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas ;  for 
they  are  reckoned  in  the  number  by  St.  Luke ;  for  here  it 
was  that  St.  Paul,  although  he  had  immediate  vocation  by 
Christy  yet  he  had  particular  ordination  to  his  apostolate  or 
ministry  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  evident,  th^,  what  prophets 
these  were ;  they  were,  at  the  least,  more  than  ordinary  pres- 
bytarS)  and,  therefore,  they  imposed  hands,  and  they  only. 
And  yet,  to  make  the  business,  up  complete,  St.  Mark  was 
amongst  them,  but  he  imposed  no  hands ;  he  was  there  as 
the  deacon  and  minister,  (verse  5,)  but  he  meddled  not. 
St  Luke  fixes  the  whole  action  upon  the  prophets,  such  as 

V  Propbetu  daplici  genere  intelligamns,  et  fntura  diccntes,  et'Scriptirras 
KTelante*.— 5.  Ambros,  in  1  Cor.  xii. 
^  £|ibc«.  iv. 
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8t.TuI  hoBseif  WW,  and  so  did  the  Holy  Olmt  too;  bul 
neither  did  8L  Mark,  who  was  an  evangelist  and  one  of  the 
serenty-two  disciples,  (as  he  is  reckoned  in  the  primitiiFe 
calalogaes  by  Eusebius  and  Dorotheus,)  nor  any  of  the  col* 
lege  of  the  Antiochian  presbyters,  that  were  less  than  prophets^ 
that  is,  who  were  not  more  than  mere  presbyters. 

The  sum  is  this :  Imposition  of  hands  is  a  duty  and  office 
neeessaiy  for  the  perpetuating  of  a  church,  *  ne  gens  sit 
mias  tttalis,'  *  lest  it  expire  in  one  age.'  This  power  of  impo** 
sition  of  hands  for  ordination,  was  fixed  upon  the  apostles 
and  apostolic  men,  and  not  communicated  to  the  seventy^ 
two  disciples  or  presbyters;  for  the  apostles  and  apostoho 
men  did  so  '  de  facto,'  and  were  commanded  to  do  so,  and 
the  seventy-two  never  did  so.  Therefore,  this  office  and 
ministry  of  the  apostolate  is  distinct,  and  superior  to  that  of 
presbyters ;  isnd  this  distinction  must  be  so  continned  to  dl 
ages  of  the  church ;  for  the  thing  was  not  temporary,  but 
productive  of  issue  and  succession ;  and,  therefore,  as  per«> 
petnal  as  the  clergy,  as  the  church  its^« 


SECTION  VIII. 

jfnd  Confirmation. 

Seco5  dly  :  The  apostles  did  impose  hands  for  confirmation 
of  baptized  people;  and  this  was  a  perpetual  act  of  a  power 
to  be  succeeded  to,  and  yet  not  communicated,  nor  executed 
by  the  seventy-two,  or  any  other  mere  presbyter.  That  the 
apostles  did  confirm  baptized  people,  and  others  of  the  inferior 
clergy  could  not,  is,  beyond  all  exception,  dear,  in  the  case 
of  the  Samaritan  Christians.  (Acts,  viit.)  For  when  St. 
Philip  had  converted  and  baptized  the  men  of  Samaria,  the 
aposdes  sent  Peter  and  John  to  lay  their  hands  on  them,  tiiat 
they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ohost.  St.  Philip  was  an  evan- 
gelist; he  was  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  %  a  presbyter, 
and  appointed  to  the  same  ministration  that  St.  Stephen  was, 
about  the  poor  widows;  yet  he  could  not  do  this;  the 
apostles  must,  and  did.    This  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  by 

*  S.  CyprniD.  mI  Jabtjan. 
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impoftitkio  of  the  apoBtleft^'  hands,  was  not  for  a  miracalcKM 
gift,  but  aa  ordinary  grace.  For  St.  Philip  could,  and  did  do 
trnmclea  enongh  ;  but  this  grace  he  could  not  give,  the  grace 
of  consigning  or  confirmation.  The  like  case  is  in  Acts,  xiiw 
where  some  people,  having  been  baptized  at  Ephesus,  St  Paul 
eetkfiriQed  then,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost  by  imposition 
of  hands.  The  apostles  did  it ;  not  the  twelve  only,  but 
apostolic  men,  the  other  apostles.  St.  Paul  did  it.  St.  Philip 
could  not,  nor  any  of  the  seventy-two ;  or  any  other  m&r6 
presbyters  ever  did  it^  that  we  find  in  holy  Scripture. 

Yea,  but  this  imposition  of  bands  was  for  a  miraculous 
issue ;  for  the  Eph^ine  Christians  received  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  spake  with  tongues,  and  prophesied;  which  efifect, 
because  it  is  ceased,  certainly  the  thing  was  temporary,  and 
long  ago  expired.  First :  Not  for  this  reason,  to  be  sure. 
P€»r  extraordinary  effects  may  be  temporary,  when  the  func- 
tion which  they  attest  may  be  eternal ;  and,  therefore,  are  no 
signs  of  an  extraordinary  ministry.  The  apostles'  preaching 
was  attended  by  miracles,  and  extraordinary  conversions  of 
people,  ui  in  exordia^  **  Apbstolos  divinorum  signorum  comita* 
bantur  effectus  et  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia,  ita  ut  videres  una 
alloquutione  integros  simul  populos  ad  cultum  divinee  re* 
Ugionis  adduci,  et  prodKcantium  verbis  non  esse  tardiorem 
aaAeatium  fi^m,"  as  Eiisebius  tells  ^  of  the  success  of  thd 
preaching  of  some  evangelists ;  yet  I  hope  preaching  must 
not  now  cease,  because  no  miracles  are  done;  or  that  to 
convert  one  man  now,  would  be  the  greatest  miracle.  The 
apostles,  when  they  cursed  and  anathematized  a  delinquent, 
he  died  suddenly ;  as  in  the  case  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira, 
whom  St.  Peter  slew  with  the  word  of  his  ministry ;  and  yet 
now,  although  these  extraordinary  issues  cease,  it  is  not  safe 
venturing  upon  the  curses  of  the  chuiseh.  When  the  apostles 
did  excommunicate  a  sinner,  he  was  presently  delivered  over 
to  Satan  to  be  buffeted,  that  is,  to  be  afflicted  with  corporal 
ptmishments ;  and  now,  although  no  such  exterminating 
angels  beat  the  bodies  of  persons  excommunicate,  yet  the 
power  of  excommunication,  I  hope,  still  remains  in  the 
ehureh,  and  the  power  of  the  keys  is  not'  also  gone.  So> 
also,  in  die  power  of  confirmation* ;  which,  however  attended 

^  Lib.  ill.  Hilt  c.  37.  «  Vide  AogQit.  tract  vi.  in  1  Epist  Joliao. 
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by  a  visible  miracnlous  descent  of  the  Holy  Gbo9t»  in  gifts  of 
liUiguages  and  healing,  yet,  like  other  miracles  in  respect  of 
the  whole  integrity  of  Christian  faith,  these  miracles  at  first 
did  confirm  the  function  and  the  faith  for  ever. 

Now  then,  that  this  right  of  imposing  hands,  for  con- 
firming of  baptized  people,  was  not  to  expire  with  the  persons 
of  the  apostles,  appears  from  these  considerations. 

First :  Because  Christ  made  a  promise  of  sending  ''  Vica- 
riium  suum  Spiritum/'  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  his  stead ;  and  this, 
by  way  of  appropriation,  is  called  "  the  promise 'of  the 
Father.''  This  was  pertinent  to  all  Christendom,  '*  Effundam 
de  Spiritu  meo  super  omnem  camem;"  so  it  was  in  the 
prophecy.  "  For  the  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children, 
Mm  vm/Ti  ToTip  f i^  liOMfou^  wrwi  ar  vqo9na>iTtrtm  Kvftof,  and  to  all 
them  that  are  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord  shall 
call'."  So  it  was  in  the  first  accomplishing.  To  aU :  And 
this  for  ever ;  "  for  I  will  send  the  Holy  Ghost  unto  you,  and 
he  shall  abide  with  you  for  ever.*'  For  it  was  '  in  subsidium/ 
to  supply  the  comforts  of  his  desired  presence ;  and  must» 
therefore,  '  ex  vi  intentionis,'  be  remanent  till  Christ's 
coming  again.  Now,  then,  this  promise  being  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  all,  and  that  for  ever,  must  either  come  to  us  by, 
1.  Extraordinary  and  miraculous  mission;  or  by,  -2.  An 
ordinary  ministry.  Not  the  first;  for  we  might  as  well 
expect  the  gift  of  miracles.  If  the  second,  (as  it  is  most 
pertain  so)  then  the  main  question  is  evicted;  viz.  that 
something  perpetually  necessary  was  in  the  power  of  the 
apostles,  which  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  inferior  ministers, 
nor  of  any  but  themselves  and  their  colleagues ;  to  wit, 
'  ministerium  S.  Spiritus,'  or  the  ordinary  '  office  of  giving 
the  Holy  Ghost'  by  imposition  of  hands.  For  this  promise 
was  performed  to  the  apostles  in  Pentecost,  to  the  rest  of  the 
faithful  after  baptism;  "  Quod  enim  nunc  in  confirmandis 
Neophytis  maniis  impositio  tribuit  singulis,  hoc  tunc  Spiritiis 
Sancti  descensio,  in  credentium  populo  donavit  universis," 
saith  Eusebius  Emissenus*".  Now  we  find  no  other  way  of 
performing  it,  nor  any  ordinary  conveyance  of  the  Spirit  to  all 
people,  but  this ;  and  we  find  that  tbe  Holy  Ghost  actually 
veas  given  this  way.    Therefore  the  effect,  to  lyit,  the. Holy 

*  ArU,  ii.  39.  •  Serm.  de  PentfOMt. 
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Ghost,  being  to  continae  for  ever,  «nd  the  promise  of  uqi- 
Tersal  concernment^  this  way  also  of  its  communication, 
io  wit,  by  apostolical  imposition  of  bands,  is  also, '  perpetuum 
ministerium/  to  be  succeeded  to^  and  to  abide  for  ever.  . 

Secondly :  This  ministry  of  imposition  of  hands,  for  eon* 
firmation  of  baptized  people,  is  so  far  from  being  a  temporary 
grace,  and  to  detennine  with  the  persons  of  the  aposUes,  that 
it  is  a  fundamental  point  of  Christianity,  an  essential  ingre- 
dient to  its  composition;  St.  Paul  is  my  author:  *' Therefore, 
leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on 
unto  perfection,  not  laying  again  the  foundation  of  repent- 
ance from  dead  works,  faith  towards  God,  the  doctrines  oF 
baptism,  and  of  laying  on  of- hands ^,"  &c«  Here  is  impo» 
sition  of  hands  reckoned  as  part  of  the  foundation  and  a 
principle  of  Christianity  in  St.  Paul's  catechism.  Now,  im« 
position  of  hands  is  used  by  name  in  Scripture  but  for  two 
ministrations :  first,  for  ordination ;  and  secondly,  for  this 
whatsoever  it  is.  Imposition  of  hands  for  ordination  does 
indeed  give  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  not  as  he  is  that  promise 
which  is  called  **  the  promise  of  the  Father.''  For  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  ordination  was  given  before  the  ascension,  John,  xx. 
But  the  promises  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  (the* 
Paraclete,  I  say,  not  the  Ordainer  or  Fountain  of  priestly 
order,  that)  was  not  given  till  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and 
besides,  it  was  promised  to  all  Christian  people,  and  the 
other  was  given  only  to  the  clergy. 

Add  to  this,  that  St*  Paul  having  laid  this  in  the  founda- 
tion, makes  his  progress  from  this  to  *  perfection'  (as  he  calls 
it,)  that  is,  to  higher  mysteries ;  and  then  his  discourse  is 
immediately  of  the  priesthood  evangelical,  which  is  originally 
in  Christ,  ministerially  in  the  clergy;  so  that,  unless  we  will 
either  confound  the  terms  of  his  progress,  or  imagine .  him  to 
make  the  ministry  of  the  clergy  the  foundation  of  Christ's 
priesthood,  and  not  rather  contrary,  it  is  clear,  that  by  impo- 
sition of  hands,  St.  Paul  means  not  ordinaUon,  and  therefore 
confirmation,  there  being  no  other  ordinary  ministry  of  impo« 
sition  of  hands,  but  these  two,  specified  in  holy  Scripture. 
For,  as  for  benediction,  in  which  Christ  used  the  ceremony, 
and  as  for  healing,  in  which  Ananias  and  the  apostles  used 
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it ;  the  fimt  is  daaorly  no  principle  or  ffrndamental  point  oF 
Chmtianity ;  and  the  second  is  confessedly  extraordinary; 
therefore  tlxe  argument  is  still  firm  upon  its  first  principles. 

3.  Lastly :  The  primitive  church  did  *  de  facto/  and  b^ 
lieve  themselves  to  be  tied '  de  jure'  to  use  this  rite  of  con- 
irmation  and  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost  after  baptism. 

St.  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  in  Eusebios,  tells  a  story  of  a 
yonng  man  whom  St.  John  had  converted  and  eottuiiitted'to 
%  bishop  to  be  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  Christendom: 
*^  Qui/'  saith  St.  Clement,  *^  eum  baptismi  sacramento  illttmi- 
imvity  posted  ver5  sigillo  Domini,  tanqnam  perfect^  et  tntft 
ejus  animi  custodi&,  obsignavit*."  The  bishop  firat '  baptized' 
lUm,  then  '  consigiied'  him.  Justin  Martyr  says»  (speaking 
'  pro  more  ecclesite/ '  according  to  the  custom  of  the  church/) 
that  when  the  mysteries  of  baptism  were  done,  then  the 
Isithfid  are  consigned,  or  confirmed'^. 

St.  Cyprian  relates  to  this  story  of  St.  Philip  and  the 
apostles,  uid  gives  this  account  of  the  whole  affair :  "  Bt 
idcirc5  quia  legitimum  et  ecdeaiasticum  baptisnmm  conse* 
quuti  fuerant,  baptixari  eos  ultrSl  non  oportebat;  sed  tantum- 
modo  id  quod  deent,  id  k  Petro  et  Johamie  (actum  erat»  ut, 
eiatione  pro  eis  habita  et  myanu  impositft,  invocaretur  et 
iofuoderetur  super  eos  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Quod  nunc  quoque 
apnd  nos  geritur,  ut  qui  in  ecclesia  baptizantur,  pnepositts 
ecdesifid  pfferantur;  ut  per  nostram  orationem  ac  man(is  im- 
positionem  Spiritum  Sanctum  consequantur,  et  sigpoaeulo  Do- 
minico  confirmentur^"  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  by  imposing 
their  hands  on  the  converts  of  Samaria,  praying  over  them, 
and  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  made  supply  to  them  of 
what  was  wanting  after  baptism :  and  this  is  to  Uiis  day  done 
in  the  church ;  for  new  baptized  people  are  brought  to  the 
bishops,  and,  by  imposition  of  their  hands,  obtain  the  Holy 
Ghost 

But  for  this  who  pleases  to  be  farther  sai^fied  in  the 
primitive  faith  of  Christendom  may  see  it  in  the  decretal 
epistles  of  Cornelius,  the  martyr,  to  Fabianus,  recorded  by 
Eusebius;  in  the  epistle >(  written  to  Julius  and  Julianas, 
bishops,  under  the  name  of  St.  Clement;  in  the  epistle'  of 

t  Lib.  iii.  HUt.  cap.  17.  ^  Qottst.  1S7.  ad.  Orthod. 

I  Epist.  f  3.  ad  Jvlugaii*  ^  Lib*  ytU  Hist.  ca|^.  S3. 

*  In  1.  torn.  Concil. 
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Urban  P«  aod  maityr ;  in  Tertnllian*,  in  St  Aii8tin%  and 
in  St.  Cyril  of  Jernsaleniy  whose  irliole  third  Myategogiqw 
catechism  is  oonceming  confirmation.  This  only :  *^  The  oa* 
thoHeSy  whose  Christian  prudence  it  was,  in  all  true  vesf^cts^ 
to  disadvantage  heretics,  lest  their  poison  should  infost  like  a 
pest,  laid  it  in  Novatns's  dish  as  a  crime,  '  He  was  haptiiad 
in  his  bed,  and  was  not  confirmed/  Unde  nee  Spiritnni 
Sanctran  nnquam  potuerit  promereri;  Therefore  he  conld 
never  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ohost :''  So  Cornelius  la 
the  foreqnoted  epistle.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  then  it 
was  the  belief  of  Christendom,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  by 
no  ordinary  ministry,  given  to  fidthful  people  after  baptisoii^ 
but  only  by  apostolical  or  episcopal  consignation  aad  impv 
sition  of  bands. 

What  also  the  fkith  of  Christradom  was  coneeming  the 
minister  of  con6rmation,  and  that  bishops  only  could  do  it, 
I  shall  make  evident  in  the  descent  of  this  discourse.  Here 
the  scene  lies  in  Scripture,  where  it  is  clear  that  St.  Philip, 
one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples,  as  antiqaity  Reports  haokf 
and  an  evangelist  and  a  disciple,  as  Scripture  also  expresses 
him,  could  not  impose  hands  for  application  of  the  promise 
tff  the  Father,  and  ministerial  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
the  apostles  must  go  to  do  it;  and  also  there  is  noesanpla 
in  Scripture  of  any  that  ever  did  it  but  wx  apostle,  and  yet  this 
is  an  ordinary  minister  winch  '  de  jure'  ought,  and  *  de  facto' 
always  was  continued  in  the  church.  Therefore  there  omisI 
always  be  an  ordinary  office  of  apostleship  in  the  church  to 
do  it,  that  is  an  office  above  presbyters,  for  in  Scripture  they 
could  never  do  it ;  and  this  is  it  which  we  call  episcopacy. 


SECTION  IX. 

And  Superiority  of  Jurisdiction. 

Thirdly  :  The  apostles  were  rulers  of  the  whole  church, 
and  each  apostle  respectively  of  his  several  diocese,  when  he 

"  Lib.  lie  BaptisBo,  c.  S* 

■  lib.  li.  contra  Lit.  PetiL  cap.  104.  ct  lib.  xv.  de  Trinlt.  c.  f6.  Vide 
etiam  S.  Hieron.  contra  Lnciferianos.  S.  Ambros.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  de  Sacra- 
meotU,  EpUt.  3.  Eiueb.  P.  tt  M.  ad  £pi»G«  Tiwcis  el  Campon.  laidor. 
Hispal.  de  Eccles.  Offic.  lib.  ii*  c.  S6. 
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would  fix  kift  chair ;  and  had  Baperintendency  over  the  pres- 
byters and  the  people,  and  this  by  Christ's  d<»iation.  The 
charter  is  by  the  fkthers  said  to  be  this :  "  Sicut  misit  me 
Pater,  sic  ego  mitto  yos;"  **  As  my  Father  hatli  sent  me,  even 
so  I  send  you*/'  **  Manifests  enim  est  sententia  Domini 
nostri  Jesu  Christi  apostolos  suos  mittentis,  et  ipsis  solis 
potestatem  4  Patre  sibi  datam  permittentis,  quibus  nos  sue* 
cessimus  efidem  potestate  ecdesiam  Domini  gubemantes  ;*' 
said  Clams  a  Musculo,  the  bishop  in  the  council  of  Carthage, 
related  by  St.  Cyprian  and  St.  Austin  ^  But,  however,  it  is 
evident  in  Scripture,  that  the  apostles  had  such  superintend- 
ency  over  the. inferior  clergy  (presbyters,  I  mean,  and  deacons), 
and  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  it  is  certain 
that  Christ  gave  it  them,  for  none  of  the  apostles  took  this 
honour,  but  he  that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron. 

L  Our  blessed  Saviour  gave  to  the  apostles  '  plenitudi-* 
nem  potestatis.'  It  was  ''Sicut  misit  me  Pater,''  &c. :  "  As 
my  Father  sent,  so  I  send  you,  my  apostles,  whom  I  have 
chosen."  This  was  not  said  to  presbyters,  for  they  had  no 
commission  at  all  given  to  them  by  Christ,  but  at  Uieir  first 
mission  to  preach  repentance ;  I  say  no  commission  at  all ; 
they , were  not  spoken  to,  they  were  not  present.  Now  then 
consider.  Suppose  that,  as  Aerius  did  deny  the  Divine 
institution  of  bishops  over  the  presbyters  *  cum  grege/ 
another  as  confident  as  he  should  deny  Uie  Diyine  institution 
of  presbyters,  what  proof  were  there  in.  all  the  holy  Scripture 
to  show  the  Divine  institution  of  them  as  a  distinct  order 
from  apostles  or  bishops?  Indeed  Christ  selected  seventy- 
two,  and  gave  them  commission  to  preach ;  but  that  commis^ 
sion  was  temporary,  and  expired  before  the  crudfixion,  for 
aught  appears  in  Scripture.  If  it  be  said  the  apostles  did 
ordain  presbyters  in  every  city,  it  is  true,  but  not  sufficient> 
for  so  they  ordained  deacons  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  aU  estar 
blished  churches,  and  yet  this  wiH  not  tantamount  to  an 
immediate  Divine  institution  for  deacons ;  and  haw  can  i| 
then  for  presbyters?  If  we  say  a  constant  catholic  traditive 
interpretation  of  Scripture  does  teach  us,  that  Christ  did 
institute  the  presbyterate  together  with  episcopacy,  and  made 

■  John,  xz.  21. 

^  Lib.  vii.  de  Btptitm.  coatni.DoiiMtist.  c.  43.    VidectMnu  St.  Cyprian.* 
de  Unit.  Ecclcs.  et  8.  Cyril,  in  Joh.  lib.  xii.  c.  65. 
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^e^  aposdes  presbyiere  as  well  as  bittliopfl ;  this  is  truis.  Bht 
Aeiiy  1 .  We  recede  from  the  plaiti  words  of  Scripture^  and 
tAj  Qpon  tradition,  whicb,  in  this  qtiestion  of  episcopacy^ 
willl>e  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  enemies  of  it ;  tout 
the  same  tradition,  if  that  be  adimtted  for  good  probation,  is 
for  episcopal  pre-eisiinence  over  presbyters,  as  will  appear  ia 
the  sequel.  2.  Though  no  use  be  miule  of  this  advantage; 
yei  to  the  allegatiott  it  will  b^  quickly  answered,  that  it  call 
bever  be  proved  from  Scripture,  that  Christ  ihade  the  aposflee 
priests  first,  and  then  bishops  or  apostles,  but  only  that  Cbiisl 
gave  them  Several  commissions^  and  parts  of  the  office  apos^ 
tolical,  all  which  being  in  one  person,  cannot  by  force  of 
Scripture  prove  two  orders.  Truth  is,  if  We  change  thd 
scene  of  war,  and  say  that  the  presbyterate,  as  a  distin<5t 
Order  from  the  ordinary  office  of  apostleship,  is  not  of  Divine 
institution,  the  proof  of  it  would  be  harder  than  for  the  Divine 
institution  of  episcopacy:  especiidly  if  we  consideri  that,  in 
all  the  enumerations  of  the  parts  of  clerical  offices,  there  is 
no  enumeration  of  presbyters,  but  of  apostles  there  ^  is  < ;  and 
the  other  memliers  of  the  induction  ate  of  gifts  of  Cbriitianity, 
or  parts  of  the  apostolate  ;  and  either  must  Infer  many  more 
orders  than  the  church  ever  yet  admitted  of,  or  npne  diidtinpl 
from  the  apostolate ;  insomuch  as  apostles  were  pastors>  and 
teachers,  and  evangelists,  and  rulers,  imd  had  the  gift  of 
tongues,  of  healings  and  of  miracles;  This' tMng  is  of  great. 
considerations  and  this  use  I  wilt  make  of  it:  That  eithei 
Christ  made  the  seven ty4wo  to  bef  presbyters,  and  in  tibem 
instituted  the  distinct  order  of  presbyterate^  as  the  ancient 
church  always  did  believe,  or  else  he  gave  no  distinct  438m!* 
mission  for  any  such  distinct  order.  If  the  second  be  admit* 
ted,  then  the  presbyterate  is  not  of  immediate  Divine  institn* 
tion,  but  of  apostolical  only,  as  is  the  order  of  deacons  ^  and 
the  whole  plenitude  of  power  is  in  the  order  apostolical  alone^ 
and  the  apostles  did  constitute  presbyters  with  a  greater 
portion  of  their  oWn  power,  as  they  did  deacons  with  a  less. 
But  if  the  first  be  said,  then  the  commission  to  the  seventy^* 
two  presbyters  being  only  of  preaching  that  we  find  in  Scrip«- 
ture,  all  the  rest  of  their  power  whi6h  now  they  have,  is  by 
'iqxMitolical  ordinance }  and  then^  although  the  apostles  did 

«  £phes.lT.    iCor*xii« 
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admit  .them ''  in  partem  solicitttdimsy"  yet  they  did  not  admit 
them.  *'  in  plenitudinem  potestatis/'  for  then  they  must  hare 
made  them  apostles,  and  then  there  will  be  no  distinction  of 
order^  neither  by  Divine,  nor  apostolical  institution  either. 

I  care  not  which  part  be  chosen,  one  is  certain;  but  if 
either  of  them  be  true,  then,  since  to  the  apostles  only  Christ 
gave  a  plenitude  of  power,  it  follows,  that  either  the  presby- 
ters hare  no  power  of  jurisdiction,  as  a£5xed  (o  a  distinct 
order,  and  then  the  apostles  are  to  rule  them  by  virtue  of  the 
order  and  oi^inary  commission  apostolical ;  or,  if  they  have 
jurisdiction,  they  do  derive  it  "  a  fonte  apostolorum,"  and 
then  the  apostles  have  superiority  of  jurisdiction  over  presby- 
ters, because  presbyters  only  have  it  by  delegation  apostolical. 
And  that  I  say  truth  (besides  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
showing  the  contrary  in  Scripture,  by  the  producing  any 
other  commission  given  to  presbyters,  than  what  I  have 
specified,)  I  will  hereafter  show  it  to  have  been  t^  faith 
and  practice  of  Christendom,  not  only  that  presbyters  were 
actually  subordinate  to  bishops  (which  I  contend  to  be  the 
ordinary  o£Elce  of  aposdeship),  but  that  presbyters  have  no 
jurisdiction  essential  to  their  order,  but  derivative  only  from 
apostolical  pre-eminence. 

2.  Let  us  now  see  the  matter  of  fact  They  that  can 
Inflict  censures  upon  presbyters  have  certainly  superiority  of 
jurisdiction  over  presbyters,  for  **  .£qualis  asqualem  coercere 
non  potest,"  ^th  the  law.  Now  it  is  evident,  in  the  case  of 
Diotrephes,  a  presbyter,  and  a  bishop  would-be,  that,  for  his 
peremptory  rejection  of  some  fiuthful  people  from  the  catholic 
CMMamunion,  without  cause,  and  without  authority,  St  John 
the  apostle  threatened  him  in  his  epistle  to  Gains,  ita  to«^to 
tiof  him,  yvo/4fnff»  airroS,  &c.  **  Wherefore  when  I  come,  I  will 
remember  him  ;^  and  all  that  would  have  been  to  very  little 
purpose,  if  he  had  not  had  coercive  jurisdiction  to  have 
pmushed  his  deliuquency. 

3.  Presbyters  many  of  them  did  succeed  the  apostles  by 
a  new  ordination,  as  Matthias  succeeded  Judas,  who,  before 
his  new  ordination,  was  one  of  the  seventy-two,  as  Eusebius', 
£piphaniu8%  and  St.  JeroAi^e^  affirm,  and  in  Scripture  is 

'  Lib.  i.  Hilt,  c  If,  ct  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  «  H»ret.  xx; 

f  D«  Script.  Ecclcs.  is  Mat,  vide  Iremimi,  lib.  iv.  c.  63.  Tertnl.  dc 
Prescript. 
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^pressed  io.be  of  the  number  of  Aem  that  went  in  and  out 
with  Jesus ;  St.  Clement  socce^ed  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  St» 
Simeon  Cleophas  succeeded  St,.  James  at  Jerusalem  \  St.  Philip 
succeeded  St  Paul  at  Ceesarea;  and  dirers  others  of  the 
seyenty*two  reckoned  by  Dototheus,  Eusebi^^i  and  others 
of  the  fathers,  did  govern  the  several  churches  after  the 
apostles'  death|  which  before  they  did  not.  Now  it  is  clear^ 
that  he  that  receives  no  more  power  after  the  apostlps^  than 
he  had  under  them,  can  no  way  be  said  to  succeed  them  ii^ 
their  charge  oY  churches^  It  follows  then,  sincq  (as  will 
more  fully  appear  anon)  presbyters  did  succeed  the  apostles^ 
that  under  the  apostles  they  had  not  such  jurisdiction  as 
f^fterwarda  they  had.  But  the  apostles  had  the  same  tq 
which  the  presbyters  succeeded,  therefore  greater  than  the 
preabytera  had,  before  they  did  succeed.  When  I  s^y 
presbyters  succeeded  the  apostles.  I  mean,  not  as  presbyters, 
but  by  a  new  ordination  to  the  dignity  of  bishops ;  so  they 
succeeded,  and  so  they  prove  an  evidence  of  fact,  for  a 
snperiority  of  jurisdiction  in  the  apostolical  clergy,  l^ow^ 
that  thia  superiority  of  jurisdiction  was  not  temporary,  bui^ 
to  be  succeeded  in,  appears  from  reason^  and  from  oculai; 
demonstration,  or  of  the  thing  done. 

1.  If  superiority  of  jurisdiction  was  necessary  in  the  agea 
apostolical  for  the  regiment  of  the  churchj^  there  is  no  ima^ 
ginable  reason  why  it  should  not  be  neces^ary  in  succession, 
since,  upon  the  emergency  of  schisms  and  heresies,  which 
were  foretold  should  multiply  in  descending  ages,  government 
«nd^  superiority  of  jurisdiction^  unity  of  supremacy,  and  coer<« 
cion,  was  more  necessary  than  at  first,  when  extraordinary 
gifts  might  supply,  what  now  we  expect  to  be  performed  by 
an  ordinary  authority. 

r  2.  Whatsoever  was  the  regiment  of  the  church  in  the 
Apostles'  times,  that  must  be  perp^uaU  (not  so  as  to  have 
':  all'*  that  which  was  personal  aijid  temporary,  but  so  as  to 
have '  no  other/)  for  that,  and  that  only,  is  of  Divine  institution^ 
which  Christ  committed  to  the  apostles ; .  and  if  the  church 
be  not  now.  governed  as  then,  we  can  show  no  Divine  autho^ 
^y.for  our  government;  which  w,e  must  contend  to  do,  and 
do  it  too,  or  be  called  u^uipers*    For  either  the  apostles  di^ 

s  Vt  pots,  Tidaanun  colkgiom^  et  dUcosonus,  tt  ccenobiam  fidclinn,  fte. 
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govern  the  chnrch  as  Christ  commanded  them,  or  not.  If 
not,  then  they  failed  in  the  fonnding  of  the  church,  and  the 
bhtirch  is  not  built  up6b  a  rock.  If  tiiey  did,  as  most  certainly 
they  did,  then  either  the  same  disparity  of  jurisdiction  muirt 
be  retained,  or  else  we  must  be  governed  with  an  unlawful 
and  unwarranted  equality,  because  not  by  that  which  ohiy  is 
oTimmediale  Divine  institution  ;  and  then  it  must  needs  be  a 
ifaie  government,  wheie  there  ia  no  authority^  and  where  no 
man  is  superior.^ 

3.  We  see  a  disparity  in  the  regiment  of  eharches  wav* 
ranted  by  Christ  himself]^  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  fairest  intimation.  I  mean  the  seven  angel-presidents  of 
the  seven  Asian  churches.  If  these  seven  angels  were  seven 
bishops,  that  is,  prelates  or  governors  of  these  seren  churches; 
in  which  it  is  evident  and  confessed  of  all  sides  there  were 
many  presbyters, — thcfn  it  is  eertaiit,  that  a  superiority  of 
jurisdiction  was  intended  by  Christ  himself,  and  givei^  by 
him-,  insomuch  as  he  is  tiM  fountain  of  all  power  derrved  to^ 
the  churdi;  for  Christ  writes  to  these  seven  churches,  and 
directs  his  epistles  to  the  seven  governors  of  these  churches^ 
calling  them  angels;  which  it  will  httrdty  be  su{^OBed  he 
would  have  done,  if  the  ftmctioB  had  not  been  a  ray  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousnese ;  they  had  not  else  bete  angels  of  light,, 
nor  stars  held  in  Christ's  own  right  hand.^ 

This  is  certain,  that  the  fonotioa  of  these  angels,  whatrr 
soever  it  be,  is  a  Divine  institution^  Let  us  then  see,  what 
is  meant  by  these  stars-  and  angels.  **  The  seven  stars  are 
tiie  angels  of  the  seven  chnrehes>  and  the  seved  candlesticks 
are  the  seven  churches  K^ 

1.  Then  it  is  evident,,  thai  sfthou^  the  episllee  were 
sent^  with  a  final  intention  for  the  edification  and  eonfirma** 
ti<m  of  the  whole  churches  or  peojde  ef  the  diocese,  with  an 
^  attendite  quid  Spirilus  dieit  eceltsaiis ;"  yet  the  pemongl; 
direction  was  not  to  the  whole  chun^  for  die  whole  church 
is  called  the  candlestick>^  and  the  sop^Pscriptioa  of  the  epiide 
is  not  to  the  seven '  candlestidLs/  but  to  the  s^en  '  stars/ 
which  are  the  atigek  of  the  seven  churches^  vis*  the  lighte 
shining  in  the  candlesticks.  By  the  angel,  thersf(Mre,  k  not; 
cannot  be  meant,  the  ^  wh^le -chiirch/'  .*  > 

^  R»v.  i.  10. 
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2.  It  is  plaiBy  that  by  the  angel  is  meant  the.  govemonr  of 
the  cbMrch;  firat,  beoanse  of  the  tide  of  eminepoy,  the  aogo) 
nor  Uns^,  that  is,  the  messenger,  the  legate,  the  apoAtle  of 
the  church.  "ArytikH  iam»v.  For  these  words,  'a^el/  of 
^apostle/  although  they  signify  mission  or  legation,  yet^  ii| 
Soriplure,  they  often  relate  to  the  persons  to  whom  tbe5r  are 
sent;  as  in  the  examples  before  specified*  "Ayythoi  mnrjryi 
''  Their  angel8."«-*'Ax({^Toxoi  ^EMMknfnmv :  '<  The  apostles  of  the 
churches.''-»*'A7yi^  tn^  'Eftmrn  'EfuPm^ias.  **  The  angiel  of 
the  chnrch  of  Ephesus ;"  and  divers  others*  Their  compel- 
lation,  &erefore,  being  a  word  of  '  office,*  in  respect  of  him^ 
that  sends  theni,  and  6f  '  eminenpe/  in  relation  to  th/em.  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  shows  that  the  angel  was  the  rule^  of 
each  chnrch  respectively.  2.  Becj^use  acts  of  jurisdiction 
are  concredited  to  him ;  as  not  to  suffer  false  apostles ;  sq  to 
the  angel  6f  the  chnrch  of  Ephesus,  which  is  clearly  a  power 
of  cognizance  and  coercion  *^  in  eausis  clericorum,''  to  be 
'  watchful '  and  'strengthen'  the  things  that  remain;  as  to  the 
angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis,  yivoy  ^fnyofSv,  Hoi  arifiiov  ro^ 
^ioim:  ^  The  'first'  is  the  office  of  rulers,  for  they '  watch'  for 
your  souls  ^ ;  and  the  second,  of  apostles  and  apostolic  men^^ 
loHof.  a  Mm  lihoi  Tov(  aiiW^ii  irtcrriftiav :  '^  Judas  and  Silas 
confirmed  the  brethren ;"  for  these  men,  although  they  were 
but  of  the  LXXrII  at  first,  yet  by  this  time  were  made 
apostles, and  ''chief  men  among  the  brethren."  St. Pauli^ 
also,  was  joined  ia  this  work,  ftiifxfTo  m^v^i^ff  rat  'Eimpub^ 
mof;  "He went  up.aiokd  down  confirming  the  churches f^." 
And  ra  ^iraifar^fcai.  St.  Paul  \  To  confirm  thex^h^irches, 
and  to  make  supply  of  what  is  deficient  in  di^c^ipline  and, 
government,  these  were  offices  of  power  and  jarisdiption,  no, 
less  than  episcopal  or  apostolical ;  a|id  besides,  the  angel 
here  spoken  of  had  a  propriety  in  ^tbe  people  of  the  dio^se;: 
"thou  hast  a  few  names  ev^n  in  Sardis;"  diey  were,  the.' 
bishop'«  people,  the  angel,  had  a  right  to  them.  And  gqod. 
reason,  diat  the  people  sHould  be,  his,  for  their  faults,  are 
attributed  to  him,  ^  to  the  a^gel  of  Pergamus,  and  divers, 
others,  and,  therefore,  they  are  deposited  in  his  custody.  He 
is  to  be  their  ruler  imd  pastor,  ^d  this  is  called  "  his 
ministry."    To  the  angel  of  the  churcii  of  Thyatira,  dHa.  apy^ 

«  tteb.  Y.  ill.  k  AcU,  i|T.      .  M  Cor.  Xk 
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TO  rfya,  nm  tw  ftowyuiy,  «'  I  bare  known  tHy  ministry.**  Hf» 
office,  therefore^  was  derical,  it  was  an  angel-mkiister;  and 
this,  his  office,  most  make  him  the  guide  and  superior  to  the 
resty  even  all  the  whole  church,  since  he  was  charged  with 

yi. 

3.  By  the  angel  is  meant  a  singular  person,  for  the  repre-^ 
hensions  and  the  commendations  respectively,  imply  personal 
delinquency,  or  suppose  personal  excellencies.  Add  to  thisy 
that  the  compellation  is  singular,  and  of  determinate  number, 
80  that  we  may  as  well  multiply  churches  as  persons ;  for  the 
seven  churches  had  but  seven  stars,  and  these  seven  staft 
were  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches.  And  if  by  seven 
stars  they  may  mean  seventy  times  seven  stars  (for  so  they 
may,  if  they  begin  to  multiply),  then,  by  one  star,  they  must 
mean  many  stars ;  and  so  they  may  multiply  churches  too,, 
for  there  were  as  many  churches  as  stars,  and  no  more 
angels  than  churches;  and  it  is  as  reasonable  to  multiply* 
these  seven  churches  into  seven  thousand,  as  every  star  into* 
a  constellatioii,  or  every  angel  into  a  legion. 

But  besides  the  exigency  of  the  thing  itself,  these  seven, 
angels  are,  by  antiquity,  called  the  seven  governors  or  bishops 
of  the  seven  churches,  and  their  names  are  commemorated* 
Unto  these  seven  churches,  "St. John,"  saith  Arethas", 
^  reckoneth  Iffapl^fjLoui  spifoo^  ^Ayyi^oug,  an  equal  number  of 
angel-governors ;"  and  (Ecumenius,  in  his  Scholia  upon  this 
place,  saith  the  very  same  words,  *'  Septem  igitur  angelos 
rectores  septem  ecclesiarum  debemus  intelligere,  eb  qu6d 
angelus  nuntius  interpretatur/'  saith  St.  Ambrose;  and 
again,  "  Angelos  episcopos  dicit,  sicut  docetur  in  apooalypsi 
Johannis^*'  Let  die  woman  have  a  covering  on  her  head, 
^'  ^because  of  the  angels  * ;"  that  is,  in  reverence  and  in  sub* 
jection  to  the  bishop  of  the  church,  for  bishops  are  the  angels^ 
as  b  taught  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  "  Divina  voce 
sub  angeli  nomine  laudator  praepositus  ecclesiee,''  so  St» 
Austin  :  ''  By  the  voice  of  Ood,  the  bishop  of  the  church  is 
commended  under  the  title  of  an  angel  f."  Eusebius  names 
some  of  these  angels,  who  were  then  presidents  and  actually 
bishops  of  these  churches.  St.  Polycarp  was  one  to  be 
iuTe,  **  apud  Smymam  et  episcopus  et  martyr/'  ssdth  Euserv 

■  In  1  Ap<Hc«l.  »  I)>i(l.  •  III  1  Cor.  ^i. 

f  Eput.  169,  et  in  Apocal.  Kb.  ir.  e.  Si. 
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bias.    He  was  the  ftnget  of  the  church  of  Smyrna ;  and  he 
had  good  authority  for  it,  for  he  reports  it  out  of  Poly« 
crates  %  who,  a  little  after,  was  hitaself  an  angel  of  the  charch 
of  Ephestts ;  and  he  also  quotes  St.  Irensus  for  it,  and  out  of 
the  encyclical  epistle  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  itself;  and 
besides  these  authorities,  it  is  attested  by  St,  Ignatius^,  and^ 
TertuUian*.    St.  Timothy  was  another  angel,  to  wit,  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus ;  to  be  sure  had  been,  and  most  likely 
was  still  surviving.    Antipas  is  reckoned  by  name  in  the 
Revelation,  and  he  had  been  the  angel  of  Pergamus;  but 
before  this  book  was  Written,  he  was  turned  from  an  angel  to 
a  saint^    Melito,  in  all  probability,  was  then  the  angel  of 
the  church  of  Sardis.    ''  Melito  quoque  Sardensis  ecclesia 
antistes,  et  ApoUinaris  apud  Hierapolim  ecclesiam  regens, 
celeberrimi    inter    oeeteros   habebantur/'    saith    Eusebius**. 
These  men  were  actually  living  when  St.  John  writ  his  Reyer 
lation ;  for  Melito  writ  bis  book  de  Paschate,  when  Sergitia 
Pauhis  was  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  writ  after  the  Revelation ; 
for  he  writ  a  treatise  of  it,  as  saith  Eusebius.    However,  at 
least  some  of  these  were  then,  and  all  of  these  about  that 
time,  were  bishops  of  these  churches ;  and  the  angels  St» 
John  speaks  of,  were  such  who  had  jurisdiction  over  their 
whole  diocese ;  therefore  these,  or  such  as  these,  were  the 
angels  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  writ  hortatory  and  comr 
mendatory  letters,  such  whom  Christ  held  in  his  right  hand, 
and  fixed  them  in  the  churches  like  lights  set  on  a  candle^ 
Stick,  that  they  might  give  shine  to  the  whole  house. 

The  sum  of  all  is  this ;  that  Christ  did  institute  apostles 
and  presbyters,  or  seventy-two  disciples.  To  the  apostles  he 
gave  a  plenitude  of  power;  for  the  whole  commission. was 
given  to  them  in  as  great  and  comprehensive  clauses  as  were 
imaginable;  for,  by  virtue  of  it  they  received  a  power  of  giving 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  confirmation,  and  of  giving  his  grace  in  the 
collation  of  holy  orders,  a  power  of  jurisdiction  an(l  authority 
to  govern  the  church :  and  this  power  was  not  ^  temporary/ 
but  *■  successive'  and  ^  perpetual,'  and  waa  intended  as  an 
'  ordinary'  office  in  the  church*  so  ^at  the '  successors'of  the 

1  Lib.  W.  c.  10.    Libr^W.  c.  i5»  "*  Epist.  adPolycarp. 

*  De  Pnucript.  y  Vide  Areth.  b  1  'Apo€« 

.     •  Ub.  Iv.  c.  «€•  •  /  ^ 
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Apostles  hsd  the  same  right  and  iostitutioii  that  the  apostles 
tfafemselTes  had ;  and  thoagh  the  personal  missiou  was  not 
itnmediate,  as  of  the  apostles  it  was«  yet  the  commission  an4 
institution  of  the  fonotion  was  all  one;  But  to  the  seventy- 
two  Christ  gave  no  commission  but  of  preaching,' which  was 
a  Tery  limited  commissicHi.  There  was  all  the  immediate 
IKvine  institation  of  presbyterate,  as  a  distinct  or4er  that  can 
be  fturiy  pretended.  But  yet  farther,  these  seventy-two  the 
apostles  did  admit  ''  in  partem  solicitudinis/'  and,  by  new 
ordination  or  delegation  apostolical,  did  give  them  power  o£ 
administering  sacraments,  of  absolving  sinners,  of  governing 
the  chnrch  in  conjunction  and  subordination  to  the  appstksp 
of  which  they  had  a  capacity,  by  Christ  calling  them  at 
^t  '^  in  sortem  ministerii ;"  but  the  exercise,  and  the  actu* 
ating  of  this  capacity,  they  had  from  the  apostles.  So  that, 
not  by  Divine  ordination,  or  immediate  commission  from 
Christ  but  by  derivation  from  the  apostles,  and,  therefore, 
in  minority  and  subordination  to  them,  the  presbyters  did 
exercise  acts  of  order  and  jurisdiction  in  the  absence  of  the 
apostles  or  bishops,  or  in  conjunction  consiliary,  and  by  way  . 
of  adviccj  or  before  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  to  a  particular 
ehurch.  And  all  this  I  doubt  not,  but  was  done  by  the 
diieotion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  were  all  other  acts  of  aposto- 
lical ministration,  and  particularly  the  institution  of  the  other 
order,  viz.  of  deacons.  This  is  all  that  can  be  proved  out  of 
Scripture,  concerning  the  commission  given  in  the  institution 
of  presbyters ;  and  this  I  shall  afterwards  confirm  by  the 
practice  of  the  catholic  church,  and  so  vindicate  the  practices 
of  the  present  church  from  the  common  prejudices  that  dis- 
turb us;  for,  by  this  account,  episcopacy  is  not  only  a 
Divine  institution,  but  the  only  order  that  derives  imme- 
diately from  Christ 

For  the  present  only,  I  sum  up  this  with  that  saying  of 
Hieodoret,  speaking  of  the  seventy-two  disciples.  '^Palmm 
sunt  isti  qui  nntriuntur  ac  erudiuntur  ab  apostolis.  Nam 
quanquam  Christus  hos  etiam  elegit,  erant  tunen  duodecinl 
iUis  inferiores,  et  postea  illorum  discipuli  et  sectatores :"  **  The 
apostles  are  the  twelve  fountains,  and  the  LXXII  are  the 
palms  that  ar^  nourished  by  the  waters  of  those  fountains. 
For  though  Christ  also  ordained  the  LXXII,  yet  they  were 
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iaferior  to  Ae  apostles,  and  afterwards  were  their  followei^ 
and  disciples'.'* 

I  know  no  pjbjectlon  to  hinder  a  conclusion ;  only  two  or 
ihree  words  oat  of  igpatius  are  pretended  against  the  main 
question,  viz.  to  prove  that  he,  although  a  bishop,  yet  had  no 
apostolical  authority,  plf^c  i^  awwroik^  haraaffOfAcu^  *'  I  do  not 
command.this  aa  an  apos^,  (for  what  am  I,  and  what  is  my 
Other's  hoiiae,  that  I  should  compare  myself  with  them,)  but 
aa  yonr  fellow^soldier  and  a-  monitor^."  But  this"  answers 
itselfyjf  we  .consideT.  to  whon^.he  speaks  it.  Not  to  his  own 
church  of  Antiocfa,  for  tb^e  he  might  command  as  an  apostle^ 
bot  to  the  Pbiladelphians  hn  might  not,  they  were  no  part  of 
kisdioces^  he  was  not '  th^ir '  apostle ;  and  then  because  he  did 
not  equal  tiie  a{K>stles  in  their  .commission  extraordinary,  in 
their  personal  privileges,  and  in  their  universal  jurisdiction^ 
therefore  he  might  not  commfind  the  Philadelphians,  being 
another  bishop's  charge,  but  admonish  them  with  the  freedoo^ 
ef  a  Christian  bishop,  to  wbom  the  souls  of  all  faithful  people 
were  dear  and  precious.  .So  that  stiU  episcopacy  and  apos« 
tolaie  may  be  dl  one  in  ordinary  office :  this  hinders  not,  and 
I  know  nothing  else.pi:etetided,  and  that  antiquity  is  clearly 
on  this  side  is  the  he^t  business. 

For  hitherto  the.discojanie  }mth  been  of  the  immediate 
Divine  institution'  of  ei^scopaoy,  by  arguments  derived  from 
Sodptore ;.  I  AM  only  add  two  more  from  antiquity,  and  so 
pass  on  to  tradition  apostolical* 
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So  that  Bighape  are  Succe$sor$  in  the  Office  of  Apostleship, 
accordiifg  to  the. general  Tenent  of  Antiquity. 

1.  Ths.  belief  of  the  primitive  church  is,  that  bishops  are  the 
ordinary  puccessors  of  the  apostles,  and  presbyters  of  the 
seventy-two,  and,  therefore,  did  believe  that  episcopacy  is  as 
tnily.  oC  Divine  inatitbition  as  the  apostolate,,  {ot  the  ordi- 
nary office  both  of  one  and  the. other  is  the  same  thing..  For 

^  lb  lAdan,  c.  J. . .,  '  JSpist  ad  FhiUdelph. 
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this  there  is  abundant  testimony.    Some  I    shall  select, 
enough  to  give  fair  evidence  of  a  catholic  tradition. 

St.  Irenaens  is  very  frequent  and  codfident  in  this  parti- 
cular :  ''  Habemus  annumerare  eos,  qui  ab  apostolis  institati 
sunt  episcopi  in  ecclesiis,  et  successores  eorum  usque  ad  nos. 

Etenim  si  recondita  mysteria  sclssent  apostoliy  his  vel 

maxim^  traderent  ea,  quibus  etiam  ipsas  ecclesias  commit- 
tebant — quos  et  successores  relinquebant,  suum  ipsorum 
locum  magisterii  tradentes  :'*  '^  We  can  name  the  men  the 
apostles  made  bishops  in  their  several  churches,  appointing 
them  their  successors,  and  most  certainly  those  mysterious 
secrets  of  Christianity  which  themselves  knew,  they  would 
deliver  to  them,  to  whom  they  committed  the  churches,  and 
left  to  be  their  successors  in  the  same  power  and  authority 
themselves  had*." 

TertuUian  reckons  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Ephe- 
sus,  and  others,  to  be  churches  apostolical,  ^  apud  quas  ipsss 
adhuc  cathedree  apostolorum  suis  locis  pneesident :"  **  Aposto* 
lical  they  are  from  their  foundation,  and  by  their  succession, 
for  the  apostles  did  found  them,  and  apostles  or  men  of 
apostolic  authority  still  do  govern  them^" 

St.  Cyprian :  '*  Hoc  enim  vel  maxim^,  frater,  et  labo- 

ramus  et  laborare  debemus,  ut  unitatem  it  Domino,  et  per 

apostolos  nobis  successoribus  traditam,  quantiim  possumua 

obtinere  curemus :''  **  We  must  preserve  the  unity  commanded 

us  by  Christ,  and  delivered  by  his  apostles  to  us,  their  sao^ 

cessors'."    '  To  us,  Cyprian  and  Cornelius/  for  they  only  were 

then  in  view,  the  one  bishop  of  Rome,  the  other  of  Carthage, 

And  in  his  epistle  ad  Florentium  Pupianum :  ''  Nee  hsec 

jacto,  sed  dolens  profero,  cum  te  judicem  Dei  constituas 

et  Christi,  qui  dicit  ad  apostolos,  ac  per  hoc  ad  omnes  prae- 

positos,  qui  apostolis  vicarii  ordinatione  succedunt.  Qui  vos 

audit,  me  audit/'  8cc.  "  Christ  said  to  his  apostles,  and  in  them 

to  the  governors  or  bishops  of  his  church,  who  succeeded 

the  apostles  as  vicars  in  their  absence,  He  that  heareth  you^ 

heareth  me"*.*' 

Famous  is  that  saying  of  Clarus  k  Musculft,  the  bishop, 
spoken  in  the  council  of  Carthage,  and  repeated  by  St.  Aus- 
tin ;  "  Manifesta  est  sententia  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi. 

•  Lib.  e.  3.  .         ^  Ub.  de  Prascript.  c.  96. 

•  £l>ist.  42.  ad  Corncliiiai.         '  Epist.  69* 
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0Rtp<Mitolo9  €008  mittentis,  et  ipsis  soils  potestaiem  k  patre  sibi 
datam  permittentisy  quibns  nos  successimus,  e&dem  polestate 
eodesiam  Domini  gubernantcs.  Nos  siiccessimus  :"  '^  We 
sueceed  the  apostles,  gOTerning  the  ohurch  by  the  sam^ 
power*.**  He  spake  it  in  full  coancil  in  an  assembly  of 
bishopS;  and  himself  was  a  bishop. 

The  council  of  Rome  under  St.  Sylvester,  speaking  of  the 
honour  due  to  bishops,  expresses  it  thus :  "  Non  oportere 
quemquam  Domini  discipulis,  id  est,  apostolorum  success 
soribos  detrahere :"  *^  No  man  must  detract  from  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  that  is,  from  the  apostles'  successors." 

St.  Jerome,  speaking  against  the  Montanists  for  under* 
▼alning  their  bishops,  shows  the  difference  of  the  catholics' 
honouring,  and  the  heretics'  disadvantaging  that  sacred 
orders  ^*  Apud  nos,"  saith  he,  **  apostolorum  locum  episcopi 
tenent,  apud  eos  episcopus  tertius  est :"  ''  Bishops  with  us 
[Catholics]  have  the  place  or  authority  of  apostles,  but  witb 
them  [Montanists]  bishops  are  not  tbe  first,  but  the  third 
state  of  men."  And  upon  that  of  the  Psalmist,  ^*  Pro 
patribus  nati  sunt  tibi  filii,"  St.  Jerome,  and  divers  others 
of  the  fathers^  make  this  gloss ;  **  Pro  patribus  apostolis 
filii  episcopi,  ut  episcopi  apostolis,  tanquam  filii  patribus, 
suceedant^"  ^^  The  apostles  are  fathers,  instead  of  whom 
bishops  do  succeed,  whom  God  hath  appointed  to  be  made 
rulera  in  all  lands."  So  St.  Jerome,  St.  Austin,  and  Euthy- 
mius,  upon  the  44th  ps^lm,-  ali^s  45th. 

But  St.  Austin,  for  his  qwn  particular,  makes  good  use  of 
his  aucceedipg  the  apostles,  which  would  do  very  w^U  now 
also  to  be  considered :  **  Si  solis  apostolis  dixit,  Qui  vos 
spemit  me  spemit,  spernite  nos;  si  autem  seriho  ejus  per-, 
venit  ad  nos,  et  vocavit  nos,  et  in  eorum  loco  eonstituit  nos, 
videte  ae-speiliatis  nos^."  It  was  good  counsel  not  to  despise 
bishops,  for  they,  being  in  the  apostles'  places  and  offices, 
are  concerned  and  protected  by  that  saying,  ^'  He  that 
despiseth  you,  despiseth  me."  I  said  it  was  good  counsel, 
especially  if,  besides  all  these,  we  will  take  also  St.  Chry- 
aostom's  testimony,  '^  Potestas  anatheraati^andi  ab  apostolia 
ad  successores  eorum,  niniirum  episcopos,  transit :"  ''  A  power 
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of  anftihemaliziQg  delinqnento  is  deriTed  from  tfie  ap(Mte  $o 
.their  saocestpn,  evea  to  bishops." 

St  Aadvose,  upon  that  pf  St.  Paul,  Ephes.  It.  *'  Qvo»- 
dam  dedit  apostolos,  apostoli  episoopi  sunt :"  **  He  hath  givem 
nestles,  that  is,  he  hath  givea  some  bishops^.''  Thai  is 
downright,  and  this  came  not  by  chance  from  him ;  he  douUes 
hia  assertion.  "  Capat  itaque  in  ecclesi&  apostolis  posuit, 
qui  legati  Christi  smit^  sicut  dieit  idem  apostolus,  '  pro 
quo  legatione  fungimur.'  Ipsi  sunt  episcopty  firmante  iatnd 
Petro  apostolo,  et  dicente  inter  cetera  de  Juda,  £t  episcor 
patum  ejus  accipiat  altera"  And  a  third  time :  "  Nuoaquid 
omaes  apostoli  ?  verum  est ;  quia  in  ecclesia  unua  est  epis- 
copus/'  Bishop  and  apostle  was  all  one  with  St.  Ambrose, 
frhen  he  spake  of  their  ordinary  offices ;  which  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  Aragment  of  Polycrates,  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Timothy  in  Photias,  on  6  'Awi^rohos  Ttfti^tof  inn  roS  ^uywAos 
Tlaixo¥  MM  x'^f^^^f'Tdu  riff  *£^ii^i«f  fmrppTci^Mi  hrlffnamoff  jmI 
hAfwitraiK  "  The  apostle  Timothy  was  ordained  bishop  in 
the  metropolis  of  Ephesus,  by  St.  Paul,  and  there  enthroQed*** 
To  this  purpose  are  those  compellations  and  titles  of  bishop* 
ricks  ^ually  in  antiquity.  St.  Basil  calls  a  bishopri<^« 
sr^^iW  T#y  'ArooToAMr,  and  wfoiiflcof  'Asrooro^anir.  So  Thao* 
doret.  **  An  apostolical  presidency/'  The  sum  is  the  same 
which  St  Peter  himself  taught  the  churchy  as  St-Ckmentj 
his  scholar,  or  some  other  primitive  man  in  his  name,  reports 
of  him.  **  Epispopos  ergo  vicom  apostolorum  gerere  Di>z 
minnm  docuisse  dicebat,  et  reliquorum  discipulorum  vicem 
tenere  presbyteros  debere  insinuabat :"  ''  He  [Peter]  said; 
that  our  Lord  taught,  that  bishops  were  to  succeed  in  the: 
place  of  the  apostles,  and  presbyters  in  the  place  of  tbe^ 
disciples  K"  Who  deati^s  ta  be  further  satisfied  concenong 
catholic  consent,  for  bishops'  succession  to  apostles  in  their 
order  and  ordinary  office,  he  may  see  it  ,in  Pacianus,  the, 
renowned  bishop  of  Barcinona",  in  St  Gregory*,  St  Jobu; 
Damascene  in  St.  Sextus  the  First,  his  sepond  dectetal> 
epistle,  and  most  plentiiully  in  St.  Coelestine  writing  to  tbes 
Ephesine  council  %  in  the  epistle  of  Anadetus  de  Patriwrchia 
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et  PrimatibiiB^,  &c*  In  Imdore^,  and  in  Venerable  Beden 
Hia  wordir  are'  these :  **  Sicai  daodecim  apoatploB  formaiiA 
episcoporum  exhibere  simul  et  demonstrare  nemo  eet  qtd 
dttbitet:  sic  et  72  figuram  preabyteronimi  geasisse  aeiendniii 
est^  tametai  primis  ecdeaise  temporibus,  ut  apostoltca  Scriptam 
teatia  eat,  ntrique  preabyteri,  et  utiique  vocabantur  episeop^^ 
qnoram  nntun  acientiee  mataritatem,  aliud  indoalariam  cuna 
pastoralia  atgnificatr  Sunt  ergo  j«re  Dirino  epiaeopi  il  pretfi 
by teria  pnatatione  diatincti :"  "  Aa  no  man  doubts  but  apostlea 
were  the  ofder  of  bishops ;  ao  the  aeventy-two  of  presbyters^ 
though  ^t  first  they  had  names  in  common.  Therefoftis; 
biahopa  by  Divine  right  are  distinct  from  iMresbyters,  and 
their  prelates  or  superiors.^ 


SECTION  XI. 
And  pariicularly  of  St.  Peter ^ 

To  the  same  issue  drire  all  those  testimonies  of  antiquity^ 
that  call  all  bishops,  *  ex  squo/  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Soi 
St*  Cyprian :  ''  Dominus  noater,  cujus  preecepta  metuere  et 
ebaervare  debemua,  episeopi  honorem  et  ecclesiae  busq  ratio- 
nem  diaponena  in  evangelio^  loquitar  et  dicit  PetrOi  Ego  tibi 
dico,  quia  tu  ea  Petrus,  8cc.  Inde  per  temporum  et  suece»*^ 
monom  yicea,  episcoporum  ordinatio  et  ecclesise  ratio  decur^ 
rity  ut  ecclesia  super  episcopos  constituatur,''  &c.  *^  When  oui;» 
blessed  Saviour  was  ordetiag  his  churchy  and  instituting  epis- 
copal dignity,  he  said  to.  Peter :  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  ot$ 
this  rock  wiUL  I  build  my  chureh.'  Hence  comes  the  order 
of  bishopS)  and  the  eonatitution  or  being  of  the  churchy  thai 
the  church  be  founded  upon  bishops  %''  &o. 

The  same  also  St.  Jerome  intipiatea,  *^  Non  est  facile  starev 
loco  Pauli,  tenere  giadum  Petri :"  ''  It  is  not  a  small  thing  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  Paul,  to  obtain  the  degree  oi  Peter  ^. 
So  he,  while  he  diasuadea  beliodoms  from  taking  op  him  the 
great  burden  of  the  episcopal  office.  ''  Pasee  oves  meas,' 
■aid  Christ  to  Peter ;  and  **  Feed  the  flodc  of  God,  which  \sk 
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nmongst  ^on/'  said  St  Peter,  id  the  bishops  Of  Pbntust 
Galatia,  Cappadocia*  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  *^  Similia  enim 
toccessoribus  suis  Petrus  scripsit  prscepta/'  saith  Theodoret : 
**  St.  Peter  gave  the  same  precepts  to  his  successors,  which 
Christ  gave  to  him*/'  And  St.  Ephrem,  speaking  of  St. 
Basil,  the  bishop  of  Csesarea  Cappadocia,  **  £t  sicut  rursus 
Petrus  Ananiam  et  Sapphiram  fraudantes  de  pretio  agri  ene* 
cavit:  ita  et  Basilius,  locum  Petri  obtinens  ej  usque  pariter 
autoritatem  libertatemque  participans,  suam  ipsius  promis- 
^ionem  fraudantem  Valentem  redarguit,  ej  usque  filium  morte 
mulctavit :"  **  As  St  Peter  did  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  so 
Basil  did  to  Valens  and  his  son,  for  the  same  delinquency ; 
for  he  had  the  place,  liberty,  and  authority  of  St  Peter/' 

Thus  Gaudentius,  of  Brixia,  calls  St  Ambrose  the  suc^ 
cesser  of  St  Peter ;  and  Gildas,  sumamed  the  Wise,  saith, 
**  that  all  evil  bishops  whatsoever,  do  with  unhallowed  and 
unclean  feet,  usurp  the  seat  of  St.  Peter'."  But  this  thing  is 
of  catholic  belief,  and  of  this  use.  If  the  order  and  office  of 
the  apostolate  be  eternal,  and  to  be  succeeded  in,  and  this 
o'ffice  superior  to  presbyters  ;  and  not  only  of  Divine  institU'^ 
lion,  but,  indeed,  the  only  order  which  can  clearly  show  an 
immediate  Divine  conmiission  for  its  power  and  authority, 
(as  I  have  proved  of  the  iimction  apostolical ;)  then  those 
which  do  succeed  the  apostles  in  the  ordinary  office  of  apos- 
tolate, have  the  same  institution  and  authority  the  apostles 
had ;  as  much  as  the  successors  of  the  presbyters  have  with 
file  first  presbyters,  and  perhaps  more. 

For,  in  the  apostolical  ordinations,  they  did  not  proceed 
as  the  church  since  hath  done.  Themselves  had  the  whole 
priesthood,  the  whole  commission  of  the  ecclesiastical  povver, 
and  all  the  offices.  Now  they,  in  their  ordaining  assistant 
ministers,  did  not  in  every  ordination  give  a  distinct  order,  as 
the  church  hath  done  since  the  apostles.  For  they  ordained 
some  to  distinct  offices,  some  to  particular  places ;  some  to- 
one  part,  some  to  another  part  of  clerical  employment;  as 
St.  Paul,  who  was  an  apostle,  yet  was  ordained  by  imposition 
of  hands,  to  go  to  the  churches  of  the  uncircumcision ;  sa 
^as  Barnabas,  St  John,  and  James,  and  Cephas,  to  the  cirw 
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cumeisioa :  and  thete  wui  Bcarce  any  public  design  or  grand 
•employnient,  but  the  apofitolic  men  had  a  new  ordination  to 
it,  a  new  imposition  of  hands ;  as  is  evident  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  So  that  the  apostolical  ordinations  of  the 
inferior  clei^^  were  only  a  giving  of  particular  C^ommissions 
jto  particular  men,  to  officiate  such  parts  of  the  apostolical 
calling  as  they  would  please  to  employ  them  in.  Nay,  some«> 
times  their  ordinations  were  only  a  delivering  of  jurisdiction^ 
when  the  persons  ordained  had  the  order  before ;  as  it  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  Barnabas '.  Of  the  same 
consideration  is  the  institution  of  deacons  to  spiritual  offices ; 
and  it  is  very  pertinent  to  this  question.  For  there  is  no 
Divine  institution  for  these  rising  higher  than  apostolical 
ordinance ;  and  so  much  there  is  for  presbyters,  as  they  are 
now  authorized ;  for  such  power  the  apostles  gave  to  pres- 
byters as  they  have  now,  and  sometimes  more,  as  to  Judas 
-and  Silas,  and  divers  others ;  who,  therefore,  were  more  than 
mere  presbyters,  as  the  word  is  now  used. 

The  result  is  this :  The  office  and  order  of  a  presbyter  Is 
but  part  of  the  office  and  order  of  an  apostle ;  so  is  a  deacon^ 
a  lesser  part;  so  is  aji  evangelist ;  so  is  a  prophet;  so  is  a 
doctor ;  so  is  a  helper,  or  a  surrogate  in  government.  But 
these  will  not  be  called  orders ;  every  one  of  them  will  not,  I 
am  sure ;  at  least,  not  inade  distinct  orders  by  Christ.  For 
it  was  in.  the  apostles'  power  to  give  any  one,  or  all  these 
powers,  to  any  one  man;  or  to  distinguish  them  into  so 
many  men  as  there  are  offices,  or  to  unite  more  or  fewer  of 
them.  All  these,  I  say,  clearly  make  not  distinct  orders; 
and  why  are  not  all  of  them  of  the  same  consideration?  I 
would  be  answered  from  grounds  of  Scripture;  for  there  we 
fix,  as  yet. 

Indeed  the  apostles  did  ordain  such  men,  and  scattered 
their  power  at  first ;  for  there  was  so  much  employment  in 
any  one  of  them,  as  to  require  one  man  for  one  office.  But 
a  while  after,  they  united  all  the  lesser  parts  of  power  into 
two  Borts  of  men,  whom  the  church  hath  since  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  called  them  two 
distinct  orders.  But  yet,  if  we  speak  properly  and  according 
to  the  exigence  of  Divine  institution,  there  is  '  unum  sacer* 
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ddtioin,^ '  one  ftriesliiood '  appointed  by  Christ ;  atul  thit  iraii 
tlie  comiflission  given  by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and  to  their 
snccessors  precisely;  and  those  other  offices  of  presbyter  and 
deacon  are  bat  members  of  the  great  priesthood;  and 
although  the  poi^er  of  it  is  all  of  Divine  institutioti/as  the 
power  to  baptize,  to  preach,  to  consecrate,  to  absolte,  ixi 
ininister ;  yet,  that  so  muoh  of  it  should  be  given  to  one  sort 
of  men,  so  much  less  to  another,  that  is  only  of  apostolical 
ordinance.  For  the  apostles  might  have  given  to  some  only 
a  power  to  absolve,  to  some  only  to  consecrate,  to  some  only 
to  baptize.  We  see  that  to  deacons  they  did  so.  They  had 
only  a  power  to  baptize  and  preach ;  whether  all  evangehsts 
had  so  much  or  no.  Scripture  doth  not  tell  us. 

But  if  to  some  men  they  had  only  given  a  power  to  use 
ihe  keys^  or  made  thei!n  officers  spiritual,  to  '  restore  such  tui 
ate  otertaken  in  a  fault/  and  not  to  consecrate  the  edcharist  | 
(for  we  see  these  powers  are  distinct,  and  not  relative  and  of 
necessary  conjunction,  no  more  than  baptizing  and  conse* 
crating ;)  whether  or  no  have  those  men,  who  have  only  a 
power  of  absolving  or  consecratitig  respectively;  whether,  (1 
say,)  have  they  the  order  of  a  presbyter?  If  yei;  then  now 
every  priest  hath  two  orders,  besides  the  order  of  deacon; 
for,  by  the  powet  of  consecration,  he  hath  the  power  of  it 
presbyter :  and  what  is  he,  then,  by  his  other  power?  Bnf 
if  sudi  a  mani  ordained  with  but  one  of  these  powers,  have 
not  the  order  of  a  presbyter }  then  let  any  man  show  me^ 
where  it  is  ordained  by  Christy  or  indeed  by  the  apostles,  Aat 
an  order  of  clerks  should  be  constituted  with  both  thesd 
powers,  and  that  these  were  called  presbyters.  I  only  leave 
this  to  be  considered^ 

But  all  the  apostolical  power  we  find  instituted  by  CSiristf  ^ 
and  we  also  find  a  necessity,  that  all  that  power  should  be 
sdcceeded  in,  and  that  all  that  power  should  be  united  in  one 
order ;  for  he  that  hath  the  highest,  viz.  a  power  of  ordimn 
tion,  must  needs  have  all  the  other,  else  he  cannot  give  Aeni 
to  any  else ;  but  a  power  of  ordination  I  have  proved  to  be 
necessary  and  perpetual. 

So  that  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  Divine  instttution  of 
the  perpetual  order  of  apostleship ;  marry,  for  the  presbyterate; 
I  have  not  so  much  either  reason  or  confidence  for  it,  as  now 
it  is  in  the  church ;  but  for  the  apoetdate,  it  is  beyond  ex* 
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oeption.  And  to  this  biahops  do  suoceed.  For  that  it  is  so, 
I  haTe  proved  from  Scripture ;  and  because  *'  no  Scripture  is 
of  private  interpretation/'  I  have  attested  it  with  the  catholic 
testimony  of  die  primitive  fathers,-— calling  episcopacy,  the 
apostolate ;  and  bishops,  successors  of  St.  Peter  in  particular ; 
and  of  all  the  apostles  in  general  in  their  ordinary  offices,  in 
which  they  were  superior  to  the  seventy-two,  the  anteceasors 
of  the  presby  terate.  ' 

One  objection  I  must  clear.  For  sometimes  presbyters 
are  also  called  apostles,  and  successors  of  the  apostles;  as  in 
Ignatius,  in  Irenseus,  in  St.  Jerome.    I  answer : — 

1.  They  are  not  called  ''  successores  apostolorum/'  by 
any  dogmatical  resolution  or  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as 
the  bishops  are,  in  the  ezail^les  above  alleged;  but  by 
aUusion  and  participation  at  the  most.  For  true  it  is,  that 
they  succeed  the  apostles  in  the  offices  of  baptizing,  conse- 
crating, and  absolving  '*  in  privato  foro ;"  but  this  is  but  part 
of  the  apostolical  pow^,  and  no  part  of  their  office,  as 
apostles  were  superior  to  presbyters. 

2.  It  is  observable,  that  presbyters  are  never  affirmed  to 
succeed  in  the  power  and  regiment  of  the  church,  but  in  sqbr 
ordination  and  derivation  from  the  bishop;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  never  said  to  succeed,  *'  in  cathedris  apostolorum," 
in  the  apostolic  sees. 

3.  Ilie  places  which  I  have  specified,  and  they  are  all  I 
could  ever  meet  with,  are  of  peculiar  answer.  For  as  for 
Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of  Trallis^  he  calls  the 
presbytery,  or  company  of  priests, '  the  college,'  or '  combina- 
tion of  apostles.'  But  here  St.  Ignatius,  as  he  lifts  up  the 
presbyters  to  a  comparison  with  apostles,  so  he  also  raises  the 
bishop  to  the  similitude  and  resemblance  with  God.  ''  Epis- 
copuB  typum  Dei  Patris  omnium  gerit;  presby teri  ver6  sunt 
Gonjunctus  apostolorum  coetus."  So  that,  although  prefi- 
byters  grow  high,  yet  they  do  not  overtake  the  bishops,  or 
aposdes ;  who  also,  in  the  same  proportion,  grow  higher  thw 
their  first  station.    This,  then,  will  do  no  hurt. 

As  for  $t.  Irenseus,  he,  indeed,  does  say,  that  presbyters 
succeed  the  apostles ;  but  what  presbyters  he  means,  he  tells 
ns;  even  such  presbyters  as  were  also  bishops,  such  asSt^ 

'  '    '  Idem  fere  taibet  in  Epist.  sd  Msgnes.  et  JSmymoii. 
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Peter  and  St.  John  were,  who  call  themselves  presbyterg. 
His  words  are  these :  **  ProptereiL  eis  qni  in  ecclesi&  sunt 
presbyteris  obaudire  oportet,  his  qui  successionem  habent  ab 
apostolisy  qui  cum  episcopates  sucoessione  charisma  veritatis 
certum  secundilim  placitum  Patris  acceperuntt/'  And  a  little 
after :  ''  Tales  presbyteros  nutrit  ecclesia,  de  quibus  et  pro- 
pheta  ait,  Et  dabo  principes  tuos  in  pace,  et  episcopos  tuos  in 
justitifi^."  So  that  he  gives  testimony  for  os^  not  against  us. 
As  for  St.  Jerome,  the  third  man,  he,  in  the  succession  to  the 
honour  of  the  apostolate,  joins  presbyters  with  bishops ;  and 
that  is  right  enough ;  for  if  the  bishop  alone  does  succeed,  *  in 
plenitudinem  potestatis  apostolicsBordinarice '/cwl  have  proved 
he  does,  then,  also,  it  is  true  of  the  bishop,  together  with 
his '  consessus  presby terorum.'  **  Episcopi  presbyteri  habeant 
in  exemplum  apostolos  et  apostolicos  viros;  quorum  honorem 
possidentes,  habere  nitantur  et  meritnm :"  these  are  his  words, 
iumI  enforoe  not  so  much  as  may  be  safely  granted;  for 
*  reddendo  singula  singulis,'  bishops  succeed  apostles,  and 
presbyters  apostoUc  men ;  and  such  were  many  that  had  not 
at  first  any  power  apostolical ;  and  that  is  ,all  that  can  be 
inferred  from  this  place  of  St,  Jerome.  I  know  nothing  else 
to  stay  me,  or  to  hinder  our  assent  to  those  authorities  of 
Scripture  I  have  alleged,  and  the  full  voice  of  traditive 
interpretation. 


SECTION  XII. 

And  the  Imtitution  of  Episcopacy,  as  well  as  the  Apostotate, 
expressed  to  be  Divifie,  by  primitive  Authority. 

Trb  second  argument  from  antiquity  is  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  fathers  for  a '  Divine  institution.'  In  this  St.  Cyprian  is 
most  plentiful :  **  Dominus  noster,  episcopi  honorem  et  ec* 
desiaB  sun  rationem  disponens  in  evangetio,  didt  Petro",  Sic 
Inde  per  temporum  et  successionum  vioes,  episcoporum  ordi"- 
natio  et  ecclesis  ratio  decurrit,  ut  ecdesia  super  episcopos 
constituatur,  et  omnia  actus  ecclesi®  per  eosdem  preepositos 
gubemetur.    Cdm  hoc  itaque  Divina  lege-  fundatum  sit,"  &e. 

r  Ub.  lY.  c.  4S.  k  Ctp.  xtiv.  *  E^itt.  13.  «  EpUt.  t7. 
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**  Our  Lord  did  institute  in  the  Gospel  the  honour  of  a  bishop. 
Hence  comes  the  ordination  of  bishops ;  and  the  church  is 
built  upon  them,  and  every  action  of  the  church  is  to  be 
governed  by  them ;  and  this  is  founded  upon  a  Divine  law." 
^*  Meminisse  autem  diaconi  debent  quoniam  apostolos,  i.  e, 
episcopoSy  et  prsepositos  Dominus  elegit :"  **  Our  Lord  hath 
chosen  apostles,  that  is,  bishops  and  church  governors^." 
And  a  little  after :  **  Qnbd  si  nos  aliquid  audere  contra  Deum 
possumus,  qui  episcopos  facit,  possunt  et  contra  nos  audere 
diaconi,  i  quibus  fiunt :"  **  We  must  not  attempt  any  thing 
against  Ood,  who  hath  instituted  bishops.*'  The  same  father, 
in  his  epistle  to  Magnus,  disputes  against  Novatianus's 
being  a  bishop :  '^  Novatianus  in  ecclesi&  non  est,  nee  epi&- 
copus  computari  potest,  qui  evangelica  et  apostolica  traditione 
contempt^,  nemini  succedens,  &  seipso  ordinatus  est*^/'  If 
there  was  both  an  evangelical  and  an  apostolic  tradition, 
for  the  successive  ordination  of  bishops  by  other  bishops, 
(as  St  Cyprian  aflSrms  there  is,  by  saying,  *  Novatianus  con- 
temned it,')  then,  certainly,  the  same  evangelical  power  did 
institute  that  calling,  for  the  modus  of  whose  election  it 
took  such  particular  order. 

St.  Ignatius,  long  before  him,  speaking  concerning  his 
absent  friend,  Sotion,  the  deacon,  oS  hi  SvatfAnVf  irt  tnTOTaa-a-srai 

He  wishes  for  the  good  man's  company,  because  *'  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  according  to  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
was  obedient  to  the  bishop  and  his  clergy  <^." — And  a  little 
after :  vr^irov  ouv  ia^t  uoa  u/AOf  vTraxoitiv  ru  s7rt<rM7cu  ufjuiv,  xara 
/tai^sy  aSnrS  avriXeynv*  o»  yof  rouroii  rov  ffTa^ifABVov  ^^eofa  ti;,  o^^ 
Toy  aiifaro9  ^apoKoyl^srcUf  rov  fjtri  iuvafxsvov  ira^it  riio^  vafcOioyio'^vat, 
70  )t  rotouro,  ov  ir(i^  av^pctHFOv  &?0m  fTflf  Seov,  ix^i  rnv  avapofov.  It 
is  home  enough.  ^*  Ye  ought  to  obey  your  bishop,  and  to 
contradict  him  in  nothing."  It  is  a  fearfiil  thing  to  contra- 
dict him ;  for  whosoever  does  so,  "  does  not  mock  a  visible 
man,  but  the  invii^ible,  undeceivable  God.  For  this  con* 
tumely  relates  not  to  man,  but  to  God."  So  St.  Ignatius ; 
which  cottld  not  be  true,  were  it  a  human  constitution,  and 
no  Divine  ordinance.  But  more  full  are  those  words  of  his, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  :  XTrovHa'are  dyMrnro)  inrorayHvai 

b  Ep»t.  65.  ad  Rogatian.  «  Epist.  76.  *  Epist.  ad  Magne s. 
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T^  hrtOTtoToi,  MM  To7g  Tfta^urk^ois,  mm  roif  3iamwi(.  o  yog  roiroif 
inroratrff'ifAtvof  vvoMoiti  XfiffrS  rS  9rfox^^f^^^*f^f^  aSnoi^,  **  He 
that  obeys  the  bishop  and  clergy,  obeys  Christ,  who  did 
constitute  and  ordain  them."  This  is  plain  and  dogmatical; 
I  would  be  loath  to  have  two  men  so  famous,  so  ancient,  and 
so  resolute,  speak  half  so  much  against  us. 

But  it  is  a  general  resolve,  and  no  private  opinion.  For 
St  Austin  is  confident  in  the  case  with  a  ''  Nemo  ignorat 
episcopos  Salvatorem  ecclesiis  instituisse.  Ipse  enim  prius- 
quam  in  coelos  ascenderet,  imponens  manum  apostolis,  ordi- 
navit  eos  episcopos :"  **  No  man  is  so  ignorant  but  he  knows 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  appointed  bishops  over  churches ; 
for  before  his  ascension  into  heaven,  he  ordained  the  apostles 
to  be  bishops*."    But  long  before  him, 

Hegesippus,  going  to  Rome,  and  by  the  way  calling  in  at 
Corinth,  and  divers  other  churches,  discoursed  with  their 
several  bishops,  and  found  them  catholic  and  holy,  and  then 
stayed  at  Rome  three  successions  of  bishops,  Anicetus,  Soter, 
and  Eleutherius.  ''  Sed  in  omnibus  istis  ordinationibus,  vel 
in  cseteris  quas  per  reliquas  urbes  videram,  ita  omnia  habe- 
bantur,  sicutlex  antiquit^s  tradidit,  et  prophetse  indicaverunt, 
'  £t  Dominus  statuit :' "  "  All  things  in  these  ordinations  or 
successions  were  as  our  Lord  had  appointed  ^"  All  things, 
therefore,  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  therefore  the 
ordinations  themselves  too.  Further  yet,  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  there  was  never  any  bishop  of  Rome,  from  St. 
Peter  to  St.  Sylvester,  that  ever  writ  a  decretal  epistle  now 
extant  and  transmitted  to  us,  but,  either  professedly  or  acci- 
dentally, he  said  or  intimated,  '^  that  the  order  of  bishops 
did  come  from  God." 

St.  Irenaeus,  speaking  of  bishops  successors  to  the  apostles, 
saith,  that,  with  their  order  of  bishoprick,  they  have  received 
'^  charisma  veritatis  certum,"  *'  a  true,  and  certain  or  indelible 
c^haracter ;"  ''  secundum  placitum  Patris,"  *^  according  to  the 
will  of  God  the  Father*."  And  this  also  is  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Ambrose :  ''  Ide6  quanquam  melior  apostolus  aliqoando 
tamen  eget  prophetis ;  et  quia  ab  uno  Deo  Patre  sunt  omnia^ 
singulos  episcopos  singulis  ecclesiis  pre^esse  decrevit :"  *'  God| 


•  Qaaest.  Vet.  et  N.  TesUm.  qa.  97. 
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from  whom  alt  good  things  do  come,  did  decree  that  every 
church  should  be  governed  by  a  bishop  \'*  And^  again : 
^  Honor  igitnr,  firatres,  et  sublimitas  episcopalis,  nuUis  poterit 
comparationibus  adsequari ;  si  regam  fulgori  compares',''  8cc. 
And  a  little  after :  **  Quid  jam  de  plebeia  dixerim  multitudine, 
cui  non  soldm  praeferri  k  Domino  pneruity  sed  at  earn  quoque 
jure  tueatur  patrio,  presceptis  imperatum  est  evangelicis :" 
^  The  honour  and  sublimity  of  the  bishop  is  an  incomparable 
pre-eminence,  and  is  by  God  set  over  the  people ;  and  it  is 
commanded  by  the  precept  of  the  holy  Qospel,  that  he  should 
guide  them  by  a  father's  right."  And  in  the  close  of  his 
discourse :  *'  Sic  cert^  k  Domino  ad  B.  Petrum  dicitur, '  Petre, 
amas  me  Y — ^repetitum  est  ik  Domino  terti6, '  Pasce  oves  meas/ 
Quas  oveSy  et  quem  gregem  non  soliim  tunc  B.  suscepit 
Petrus,  sed  et  cum  iUo  nos  suscepimus  omnes :"  ^  Our  blessed 
Lord  committed  his  sheep  to  St.  Peter  to  be  fed,  and  in  him 
we.fwho  have  pastoral  or  episcopal  authority)  have  received 
the  same  authority  and  commission."  Thus  also  divers  of 
the  fathers,  speaking  of  the  ordination  of  St.  Timothy  to  be 
bishop,  and  of  St.  Paul's  intimation,  that  it  was  by  prophecy, 
affirm  it  to  be  done  by  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  T/  l^if 
avo  vfoftrruag;  anh  ^ntifjtaTOf  iylov,  saith  St.  Chrysostom '^ ; 
'^  He  was  ordained  by  prophecy,  that  is,  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
X>  Stag  tn  iiixiiaro*  ovx  M^wrlvri  yiyovoi  ^^f^f  "  Thou  wert  not 
made  bishop  by  human  constitution."  UnviAorroi  vfotrraia, 
so  Oecumenius.  "  By  Divine  revelation/'  saith  Theodoret. 
*'  By  the  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  so  Theophylact^ 
and  indeed  so  St.  Paul,  to  the  assembly  of  elders  and  bishops 
met  at  Miletus,  "  Spiritus  Sanctus  posuit  vos  ^piscopos,'' 
**  The  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops  *  i"  and  to  be  sure 
St.  Timothy  was  amongst  them,  and  he  was  a  bishop,  and  so 
•were  divers  others  there  present ;  therefore  the  order  itself 
is  a  ray  streaming  from  the  Divine  beautj,  jiince  a  single 
person  was  made  bishop  by  revelation.  I  might  multiply 
authorities  in  this  particular,  which  are  very  frequent  and  con- 
fident for  the  Divine  institution  of  episcopacy,  in  Origen"^; 
in  the  c(Minoil  of  Carthage,  recorded  by  St.  Cyprian ;  in  the 
€X>Hection  of  the  Oriental  canons  by  Martinus  Bracarensis  '^ ; 

^  In  1  Cor.  zii.  *  De  Dignit.  Sacerd.  cap.  t. 

k  Homil.  4.  Omc.  5.  Lat.  in  1  Tim.  cap.  iii.    In  Tit.  i. 
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in  tl)e  councils  of  Aquisgrane  %  and  Toledo '» and  muiy  more« 
T)i6  sum  is  that  which  was  taiight  by  St«  Sextus^ :  **  Aposto* 
lorum  dispositione,  ordinante  Domino,  episcopi  primitilis  sunt 
Gonstituti :"  **  The  Lord  did  at  first  ordain,  and  the  apostles 
did  so  ordei  it,  and  so  bishops  at  first  had  their  original  con- 
stitution/' 

These,  and  all  the  fornter  who  affirm  bishops  to  be  sue- 
eessors  of  the  apostles,  and  by  consequence  to  have  the  same 
institution,  drive  all  to  the  same  issue,  and  are  sufficient  lo 
make  faith,  that  it  was  the  doctrine  primitive  and  cath<riic 
that  episcopacy  is  a  Divine  institution*  which  '  Christ  planted' 
in  the  first  foundmg  of  Christendom,  which  the  *  Holy  Ghost 
watered'  in  his  first  descent  on  Pentecost,  and  to  wluch  we 
are  confident  that  '  God  will  give  an  increase'  by  a  never- 
foiling  succession,  unless  where  God  removes  the  candle- 
stick,  or,  which  is  all  one,  takes  away  the  star,  the  angel  of 
light,  from  it,  that  it  may  be  enveloped  in  darkness,  '*  usque 
ad  consummationem  sieculi  et  aperturam  tenebnarum."  The 
conclusion  of  all,  I  subjoin  in  the  words  of  Venerable  Bede 
before  quoted :  ^*  Sunt  ergo  jure  Divino  episcopi  h  presby* 
tens  prselatione  distindi :"  ''  Bishops  are  distinct  from  pres- 
byters, and  superior  to  them  by  the  law  of  God  '•" 

The  second  basis  of  episcopacy  is  *  apostolical  tradition/ 
We  have  seen  what  Christ  did,  now  we  shall  see  what  was 
done  by  his  apostles.  And  since  they  knew  their  Master's 
mind  so  well,  we  can  never  better  confide  in  any  argument 
to  prove  Divine  institution  of  a  derivative  authority  than  the 
practice  apostoUcal.  **  Apostoli  enim,  discipuli  veritatis  ex* 
istenteSy^extra  omne  mendacium  sunt ;  non  enim  communicat 
mendacium  veritati,  sicut  non  communicant  tenebrsB  iuci,  sed 
pressentia  alterius  excludit  alterum/'  saith  St.  Irenffius*/' 

•  Can.  t5.  P  OcUtqoi,  can.  7.  s  Epist. «. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

lu  Pursuance  of  the  Divine  Institutions  the  Apostles  did 
ordain  Bishops  in  several  Churches* 

First,  then:  the  apoatles  did,  presently  after  the  ascensiout 
fix  an  apostle  or  a  bishop  in  the  chair  of  Jerusaleiou  For 
they  knew  that  Jernsalem  was  shortly  to  be  destroyed ;  they 
themselves  foretold  of  miseries  and  desolations  to  ensue; 
('' Petras  et  Paulus  praedicunt  oladem^Hierosolymitfinam/' 
saith  Lactantiusy^lib,  iv.  Inst)  famines  and  w^,xs,  and  not  a 
stone  left  upon  another,  was  the  fate  of  that  rebellious  city  by 
Christ's  own  prediction,  which  themselves  recorded  in  Scrip* 
ture.  And  to  say  they  understood  not  what  they  wrote,  is 
to  make  them  enthusiasts,  and  neither  good  doctors  nor  wise 
seers.  But  it  is  Si»  0h^f  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  waa 
promised  *^  to  lead  ihem  into  all  truth/'  would  instruct  th^n 
in  so  concerning  an  issue  of  public  affairs,  as  was  so  great 
desolation;  and  therefore  they  began  betimes  to  establish 
that  oburth,  imd  to  fix  it  upon  its  perpetual  base.  Secondly : 
the  church  of  Jen»ale9i,vms  to  be  the  precedent  and  platform 
for  other  churches*  "'  Tl^'word  of  God  went  forth  into  all 
Ihe  world,  beginning  first 'at  Jerusalnn;"  ^tnd' therefore  also 
it  was  more  neoessary  a  bishop  should  be  there  placed  be*s 
times,  that  other  charches  might  see  their  government  from 
whence  they  received  their  doctrine,  that  they  might  see 
from  what  stars  their  continual  flux  of  light  must  stream* 
Thirdly-:  the  apostles  were  actually  dispersed  by  persecution, 
and  this,  to  be  sure,  they  looked  for,  and  therefore  (so  impdy* 
ing  the  necessity  of  a  bishop  to  govern  in  their  absence  or 
decesaion  anjy  Ways)  they  ordained  St.  James  the  first  bishop 
of  Jerusalem ;  th^e  he  fixed  his  chair,  there  he  lived  bishop 
for  thirty  years,  and  finished  his  course  with  glorious  migtyr* 
domi  Jf  this  be  proved,  we  are  in  a  fair  way  for  practice 
apostolical. 

First :  Let  us  see  all  that  is  said  of  Sit*  James  in  Scriptural 
that  may  concern  this  affair.  Acts,  xv«  We  find  St  Jimes 
in  the  synod  at  Jerusalem,  not  disputing,  but  giving  final 
determination  to  that  great  question  about   circumcision. 
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''  And  when  there  had  been  mach  dispnting,  Peter  rose  up 
and  said,''  &c.  He  first  drave  the  question  to  an  issue,  and 
told  them  what  he  believed  concerning  it,  with  a  wwniofuv 
a»9rifeu,  *  we  trust  it  will  go  as  well  with  us  without  circum- 
cision,  as  with  our  foreiathers  who  used  it.'  But  St.  James, 
when  he  had  summed  up  what  had  been  said  by  St.  Peter, 
gave  sentence  and  final  determination :  Aio  f7«  Mflwv,  *'  Where- 
fore 1  judge  or  give  sentence."  So  he.  The  acts  of  council 
which  the  brethren  or  presbyters  did  use,  were  deliberative ; 
"  they  disputed,"  ver.  7.  St.  Peter's  act  was  declarative,  but 
St.  James's  was  decisive ;  which  proves  him  clearly  (if,  by 
reasonableness  of  the  thing,  and  the  successive  practice  of 
Christendom  in  imitation  of  this  first  council  apostolical,  we 
may  take  our  estimate),  that  St.  James  was  the  president  of 
this  synod ;  which,  considering  that  he  was  none  of  the  twelve 
(as  I  proved  formerly),  is  unimaginable,  were  it  not  for  the 
advantage  of  the  place,  it  being  held  in  Jerusalem,  where  he 
vras  ^^  Hierosolymorum  episcopus,"  as  St.  Clement  calls  him ; 
especially  in  the  presence  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  ^  primus 
apostolus,''  and  decked  with  many  personal  privileges  and 
prerogatives. 

Add  to  this,  that  although  the  whole  counofl  did  consent 
to  the  sending  of  the  decretal  epistle,  and  to  send  Judas  and 
Silas,  yet,  because  they  were  of  the  presbytery,  and  coQege 
of  Jerusalem,  St.  James's  clergy,  they  are  said,  as  by  way  of 
appropriation,  to  come  from  St.  James,  Gal.  ii.  ver.  12.  Upon 
which  place  St.  Austin  saith  thus :  *'  Cihn  vidisset  quosdam 
venisse  h  Jacobo,  t.  e.  h  Judaeft,  nam  ecclesiae  Hierosolymitansd 
Jacobus  prsfuit."  To  this  purpose  that  of  Ignatius  is  very 
pertinent,  calling  St.  Stephen  the  deacon  of  St.  James  %  and, 
in  his  epistle  to  Hero,  saying  that  he  did  minister  to  St.  James 
and  the  presbyters  of  Jerusalem;  which  if  we  expound  ac- 
cording to  the  known  discipline  of  the  church  in  Ignatius's 
time,  who  was  ^  suppar  apostolorum,"  only  not  a  contem- 
porary bishop,  here  is  plainly  the  eminency  of  an  episcopal 
chair,  and  Jerusalem  the  seat  of  St.  James,  and  the  clei^  his 
own,  of  a  college  of  which  he  was  the  ''  preepositus  ordina- 
rius,*'  he  was  their '  <M:dinary.' 

The  second  evidence  of  Scripture  is  Acts,  xxi. ''  And  when 

«  Epist.  ad  Trmll. 
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we  were  come  to  Jerasalem,  the  brethren  received  as  gladly, 
and  the  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  ua^vnto  James,  and 
all  the  elders  were  present.*^  Why  unto  James  ?  Why  not 
rather  unto  the  presbytery,  or  college  of  elders,  if  James  did 
not  '  eminere/  were  not  the  iryoifupoi,  the  '  proBpositus '  or 
*  bishop '  of  them  all  ? 

Now  that  these  conjectures  are  not  vain  and  impertinent, 
see  it  testified  by  antiquity,  to  which,  in  matter  of  fact  and 
church-story,  he  that  will  not  give  iaith  upon  current  testi- 
monies, and  uncontradicted  by  antiquity,  is  a  roadman,  and 
may  as  well  disbelieve  every  thing  that  be  hath  not  seen 
himself,  and  can  no  way  prove  that  himself  was  christened ; 
and  to  be  sure,  after  sixteen  hundred  years,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility to  disprove  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  never  questioned 
or  doubted  of  before,  and,  therefore,  can  never  obtain  the 
ftuth  of  any  man  to  his  contradictory,  it  being  impossible  to 
prove  it. 

Eusebius  reports  out  of  St.  Clement :  Ilirfw  yaf  pto'i  fui 
*Icuu$fio¥  Mci  ^Inannv,  fjura  riiv  avaMt^^tv  roo  o'trriifof,  &^  iv  v9rh  rou 

AiHotw,  hrl<rMovof*Itfoa'9xif4Mv  ixio'dcu  ^.  '*  St.  Peter  and  St.  John, 
although  they  were  honoured  of  our  Lord,  yet  they  would 
not  themselves  be,  but  made  James,  sumamed  the  Just, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.''  And  the  reason  is  that  which  is  given 
by  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius  for  his  successor  Simon  Cleophee; 
for  when  St.  James  was  crowned  with  martyrdom,  and  imme- 
diately the  city  destroyed, ''  Traditur  apostolos  qui  supererant 
in  commune  consilium  habuisse,  quem  oportere  dignum  suc- 
cessione  Jacobi  judicare'."  It  was  concluded  for  Simeon, 
because  he  was  the  kinsman  of  our  Lord,  as  St.  James  also, 
his  predecessor.  The  same  concerning  St.  James  is  also 
repeated  by  Eusebius :  ^  Judsdi  ergo,  ciim  Paulus  provoc&sset 
ad  Ccesarem-^in  Jacobum,  fratrem  Domini, '  cui  ab  apostolis 
sedes  Hierosolymitana  delata  fuit,'  omnem  suam  malevolen- 
tiam  convertunt  *." 

In  the  apostolical  constitutions  under  the  name  of  St. 
Clement,  the  apostles  are  brought  in  speaking  thus :  '^  De 
ordinatis  autem  it  nobis  episcopis  in  vit&  nostriL,  significapus 
vobis  qu5d  hi  sunt;  Hierosolymis  ordinatus  est  Jacobus,  frater 

i»  Lib.  U.  Hi«t.  cap.  i.  «  Lib.  iii.  ell.  <  Lib.  ii.  c.  tf. 
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Domini :"  "  St  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  was  oidaiiied 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  us*/'  apostles.  The  same  is  wit- 
nessed by  Anadetus :  '*  Porr6  et  Hierosolymitarum  primus 
episcopus  B.  Jacobus,  qui  Justus  dioebatur,  et  secundum 
camem  Domini  nuncupatus  est  frater,  4  Petro,  Jacobo,  et 
Johanne,  apostolis,  est  ordinatus  ^"  And  the  same  thing  in 
terms  is  repeated  by  Anicetus,  with  a  "  Scimus  enim  beatissi- 
mum  Jacobum'/'  &c.  Just  as  Anacletus  before.  St.  James 
was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  Peter,  James,  and  John,  were 
his  ordainers. 

But  let  us  see  the  testimony  of  one  of  St.  James's  suc«» 
cessors  in  the  same  chair,  who  certainly  was  the  best  witness 
of  his  own  church-records.  St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  is  the  man. 
**  Nam  de  his  non  mihi  solibn,  sed  etiam  apostolis,  et '  Jacobo 
hujus  ecclesi»  olim  episcopo'  cureB  fuitV  speaking  of  the 
question  of  oireumcision,  and  things  sacrificed  to  idols ;  and 
again,  he  calls  St.  James,  **  primum  hujus  parochise  episco* 
pum,"  **  the  first  bishop  of  this  diocese  ^" 

St.  Austin  also  attests  this  story.  **  Cathedra  tibi  quid 
fecit  ecdesi®,  in  qu&  Petrus  sedit  et  in  qu&  hodi^  Anastasius 
sedet?  Vel  ecdesii^ Hierosolymitanes  '  in  qu&  Jacobus  sedit,' 
et  in  qu&  hodii  Johannes  sedet*'  ?"  I  must  not  omit  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Jerome,  for  it  will  be  of  great  use  in  the  sequel : 
'^  Jacobus,"  saith  he,  "  post  pasaionem  Domini  statim  ab 
apostolis  Hierosolymorum  episcopus  ordinatus ;"  and  the  same 
also  he  repeats  out  of  Hegesippus'.  There  are  many  more 
testimonies  to  this  purpose,  as  of  St  Chiysostom",  Epipha- 
nius%  St  Ambrose ^  the  coupcil  of  CoosUvatinople  in  Trollop 
But  Gregorius  Turonensis  rises  k  little  higher :  ''  Jacobus^ 
frater  Domini  vodtlttus,  ab  ipso  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo 
episcopus  dicitur  ordinatus :"  **  St.  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Ijord,  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  by  our  Lord  Jesua 
Christ  himself^."  If  by  *  ordinatus*  be  means  '  designatus,' 
he  agrees  with  St.  Chrysostom :  but  either  of  them  both  will 


*  Lib.  vii.  c.  46.  et  lib.  riii.  cap.  nit.  '  Epist.  f . 

f  £pUL  Uccret.  Unic  ^  Catecb.  4.  *  Catech.  16. 

^  Ljb.  ii.  cont.  Lit.  Pctil.  c.  51.  et  lib.  ii.  coot  Crescou.  c.  37. 
'  Lib.  de  Script.  Eccles.  in  Jacobo. 

*  Horn.  58.  in  1  Cor.  xv.  et  35.  Horn,  in  Act.  xv. 

■  Hsres.  fi6»  **  In  ChUat.  i.  •    p  Cap.  iii.  5. 

^  Horn.  S.  in  Act. 
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serve  the  turn  for  the  present.  But,  either  ia  one  sense  or 
the  other,  it  is  true,  and  attested  also  by  Epiphanius :  "  Et 
primus  hie  accepit  cathedram  episcopatus,  cui  concredidit 
Dominus  thronum.  suum  in  terra  prim6 :"  *^  St.  James  had 
first  the  episcopal  chair,  for  our  Lord  first  intrusted  his 
earthly  throne  io  him'.'"  And  thus  we  are  encircled  with 
a  cloud  of  witnesses ;  to  ail  which  if  we  add  what  I  before 
observed,  that  St.  Jamee  is  in  Scripture  celled  an  apostle,  and 
yet  hie  ,was  none  of  the  twelve,  and  that,  in  the  sense  of 
Scripture  and  the  catholic  church,  a  bishop  and  an  apostle  i» 
all  oDe» — it  follows  from  the  premises,  (and  of  them  already 
there  ia  faith  enough  made,)  that  St.  James  was,  by  Christ'a 
owa  designation. and  prdination  apostolical,  made  bishop  of 
the  chnrch  of  Jerusalem, — that  is,  had  power  apostolical 
ooDcredited  to  him  which  presbyters  had  not;  and  this. 
apoatoiate  was  limited  and  fixed,  as  bis  successors'  sincQ 
have  been. 

But  that  this  also  was  not  a  temporary  business,  and  to 
exfiire  with  the  persons  of  St.  James  and  the  first  apostles, 
but  a  regiment  of  ordinary  and  successive  duty  in  the  church^: 
it  appean  by  the  ordination  of  St.  Simeon^  the  son.  of  Qleo- 
phas,  to  be  his  successor^  It  is  witnessed  by  Eusehtua: 
**  Poat  martyrium  Jaoobi^ — tcaditur  apostoloa,  &€.  habuiase 
in  oommune  consilium  quern  oporteret  dignum  succeaaione 
Jacobi  judicare ;  omnesque,  uno  consilio,  atque  uno  consensu^ 
Slmeonem,  Cleophtt  filium  decrevisse,  ut  episcopate  sedem 
susciperetS"  Ilia  same  also  he  transcribes  out  of  Hegesip* 
pus :  ^*  Posteaquam  Jacobus  martyr  efiectuq  est-^electtone 
Divinfr  Simeon  Cleoph®  filius  episcopus  ordina^ur,  electus  ab 
omnibus^  pro  eo  qu6d  esset  consobrinus  Domini."  St.  Simeoa 
was  ordained  bishop  ''  by  a  Divine  election  <;"  oskA  Epipba- 
tmsp  in  the  catdogue  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  reckons 
first  Jiamea^  and  next  Simeon,  '*  qui  sub  Trajano  crucifixua 
eat"." 

'  Haeiet.  7a.  '  I^ib.  iii.  Hist.  c.  11. 

<  Lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  *■  HRres.  66, 
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SECTION  XIV. 
St.  Timothy,  at  Ephesus, 

The  next  bishop  we  find  ordained  by  the  apostles,  was 
IHmothy,  at  Ephesus.  That  he  was  ordained  by  an  apostle 
appears  in  Scripture.  For  St.  Paul  imposed  hands  on  lum ; 
that  is  certain ;  **  Ezcita  gratiam,  quee  in  te  est  per  impo- 
sitionem  manuum  mearum;"  '*  By  the  laying  on  of  my 
hands  *.''  That  he  was  there  a  bishop,  is  also  apparent  from 
the  power  and  offices  concredited  to  him.  First,  he  was  to 
be  resident  at  Ephesus**.  And  although,  for  the  publio 
necessities  of  the  church,  and  for  assistance  to  St.  Paul,  he 
might  be  called  sometimes  from  his  chaise ;  yet  there  he 
lived  and  died,  as  the  church-story  writes,  there  was  his 
ordinary  residence,  and  his  avocations  were  but  temporary 
and  occasional.  And  when  it  was,  his  cure  was  supi^ed  by 
Tychicus,  whom  St.  Paul  sent  to  Ephesus  as  his  vicar,  as  I 
shall  show  hereafter. 

2.  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistles  to  him,  gave  directions  to  him 
for  episcopal  deportment,  as  is  plain ;  **  A  bishop  must  be 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife%"  8cc.  Thirdly,  St.  Paul 
concredits  jurisdiction  to  St.  Timothy.  Over  the  people; 
TOfJtyytTJ^  raSra  nm  ^/io^xc.  *  Tia^oTfkhXuv  is  of  as  great  ez^ 
tent  in  St.  Timothy's  commission  as  iiiiamt¥.  *  Commanding' 
as  *  teaching.'  Over  presbyters ;  but  yet  so  as  to  make  di& 
ference  between  them  and  the  neoterioks  in  Christianity, 
''  the  one  as  fathers,  the  other  as  brethren*'."  'Eflr/grAnlif  is 
denied  to  be  used  towards  either  of  them :  i t/icxii|i(,  kviripam^ 
saith  Suidas,  ''  a  dishonourable  upbraiding  or  objurgation." 
Nay  it  is  more ;  hnitknrroi  is  '  castigo,  plagam  infero,'  saith 
Budaeus :  so  that  that  kind  of  rebuking  the  bishop  is,  foi^ 
bidden  to  use,  either  toward  priest  or  deacon,  clergy  or 
laity,  old  or  young.  "  For  a  bishop  must  be  no  striker." 
But  ^afoMaMi,  that  is  given  him  in  commission'  both  to 
old  and  young,  presbyters  and  catechumens,  that  is,  '  Re- 
quire them;  postula,  provoca.'  liafoiuM^Aa^eu  $!(  ovfAfAet^ear 
Synesius ;  '*  To  be  provoked  to  a  duel,  to  be  challenged/' 

»  S  Tim.  1.6.  ■>  1  Tim.  i.  5. 

•  1  Tim.  lit.  *  1  Tim.  ▼.  1. 
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And  nofeota^M  v/mk  nV  vfo^tyxw. — Chrysostom:  **  Ad  pre- 
candum  tos  provoco."  lUtfoMOkui  fu  iU  ioMfua. — Eurip. 
^  Thou  makest  me,  or  compellest  me  to  shed  tears."  '  Suaviter 
omnia ;'  That  is  the  way  St.  Paul  takes :  *  Meekly/  but  yet 
so  as  to  do  his  office,  to  keep  all  in  their  several  duties^  and 
that  is  by  a  'jrofayytTOa  raSra^  ^'  Command  these  things ;'' 
for  so  he  sums  up  the  bishop's  duty  towards  presbyters, 
neophytes,  and  widows.  ''  Give  all  these  things  in  charge  */' 
command  ail  to  do  their  duty.  Command,  but  not  objurgate. 
''  Et  quid  negotii  esset  episcopo  ut  presbyterum  non  objur- 
garet,  si  super  presbyterum  non  haberet  potestatem?"  So 
Epiphanius  urges  this  argument  to  advantage  ^  For,  indeed, 
it  had  been  to  little  purpose  for  St.  Paul  to  have  given  order 
to  Timothy,  how  he  should  exercise  his  jurisdiction  over 
presbyters  and  people,  if  he  had  had  no  jurisdiction  and 
coercive  authority  at  all.  Nay,  and  howsoever  St.  Paul 
forbids  Timothy  to  use  mwknitf,  which  is  imirifdaKng,  yet  St. 
Paul,  in  his  second  epistle,  bids  him  use  it,  intimating,  upon 
great  occasion:  ''EAfyloy,  wrifjoiaQv,  vafoMaKnffof^.  To  be  sure 
wapaui>»ierif,  if  it  be  but  an  ui^ng,  or  an  exhortation,  is  not 
all,  for  St.  Paul  gives  him  coercive  jurisdiction,  as  well  as 
directive.  Over  widows:  nnrkpoi  ilx^^^  Tofoirof.  ^*  Reject  the 
younger  widows,"  viz.  ''  iL  collegio  viduarum,  ab  eleemosynis 
ecclesise."  Over  presbyters;  for  he  comnuinds  him  to  have 
sufficient  probate  in  the  accusation  of  presbyters,  of  which 
if  he  was  not  to  take  cognizance,  it  was  to  no  purpose  to 
number  witnesses.  Kara  v^ta-pmi^ou  itarnyoficaf  (m\  TrofcHixWp 
**  Receive  not  a  public  accusation  '  foro  extemo'  against  a 
priest."  '^  Non  vocabis  in  jus,  nisi  in  testimonio  duorum,"  &c. 
to,  wit,  in  causes  criminal.  That  is  sufficient  intimation  of 
the  bishop's  power  to  take  cognizance  in  causes  criminal; 
then  for  his  punishing  in  such  cases,  it  follows  in  the  next 
words,  TWi  ofut^awmas  hiinov  vrarrm  cAcyx^*  '^  Reprehend 
them  publicly  ^"  that  is, '  disgrace  them.'  For  hipyx^f  is  sTrovsi- 

iiffTPf^ '  indecorous.' 'A^sToi,  UfMpoij  ixtyx^if  oi  vv  u^ifita-Qt  ;— 

Homer.  Iliad.  3^  242.  So  that  himov  iranm  iuyx*  in  St.  Paul, 
is  '  to  call  them  to  public  account :'  that  is  one  part  of  the 
jurisdiction.    "Ekeyx^  tovtoi/  ^ny,  is,  '  to  examine.'     Plato^ 


•  1  Tim.  ▼.  7.  f  Haeres.  75. 
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Epist.  hiovat  sxtYxw  roS  fftou, '  to  give  an  aGCOfiiit  of  one's  life/ 
Idem  in  Apolog.  And  then  also  it  implies  punishment  upon 
conviction, 

» 

Tlman  ixiyxirr09  bifunu  /bUfJinrrt  B^rrtun. —  HoM,  C.  Iliad. 

Bat  the  words  in  St.  Paul  will  clear  the  business.  **  Let 
them  that  sin,  b^  publicly  shamed,"  ha  xai  Xoitoi  piCev  txoMi, 
**  that-  the  rest  may  fear ;"  a  punishment  most  certainly, 
something  that  is  h  pwrtt  rw  p^tfSVf '  malum  in  genere  pcense/ 
MThat  else  should  they  fear?  to  sin?  Most  true.  But  why 
upon  this  reprehension,  if  not  for  fear  of  being  punished? 

Add  to  all  this,  that  here  is,  in  this  chapter,  the  plain 
giving  of  a  jurisdiction,  an  erection  of  a  judicatory,  and  is  all 
the  way  direction  for  his  proceeding  in  oases  criminal,  ap* 
pears  most  evidently,  verse  21,  ^*  I  charge  thee  before  Ood, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou 
observe  these  things,"  x^U  ^poMfl/daroff  **  without  prejudging" 
the  cause  of-  any  man,  before  it  comes  in  open  contestation 
under  public  test  of  witnesses,  fitHiv  voiSv  kara  wfo^xxitf-ir, 
"  doing  nothing  for  favour  or  partiality.''  Nothing  in  the 
world  is  plainer,  for  the  erection  of  a  consistory,  than  these 
mandates  of  St.  Paul. 

Lastly :  To  make  up  his  episcopal  function  complete,  St. 
Paul  gives  him  also  direction  concerning  giving  of  orders. 
^'  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man^"    **  Sub  testatione  ergo 

ea  qutt  ad  ordinationem  ecdestsB  mandat  custodiri N^ 

facil^  aliqnis  accipiat  ecclesiasticam  dignitatem peccat 

enim  si  non  probet  et  sic  ordinet.  Melior  enim  csBteris 
debet  probari  qui  ordinandus  est.  Hasc  episcopus  custodiens, 
castum  se  exhibebit  religioni,  cujus  rei  in  future  prsemium 
consequetur."  So  St.  Ambrose  upon  the  place,  who  is  so 
far  from  exempting  presbyters  from  being  submitted  to  the 
bishop's  consistory,  that  he  does  appropriate  all  his  former 
cautions  concerning  the  judicature  and  coercive  jurisdiction 
to  causes  of  the  clergy. 

Add  to  this  evidence  of  Scripture,  the  testimony  of  catho- 
lic and  unquestioned  antiquity,  affirming  St.  Timotby  to  have 
been  ordained  bishop  of  Ephesus  by  St.  Paul.    Eusebius, 

•  1  Tim,  ?.  ft. 
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spetking  of  the  successions  to  St.  Paul,  "  Sed  et  Lucas/' 
saith  he,  ^*  in  Aotibus  Apostoiorum  plurimos  ejus  socios 
memorat,  sicat  Timothei  et  Titi,  quorum  alter  in  Epheso 
episcopus— • — ab  eo  ordinatus  praficitur^."  St  Ambrose 
afiirms  that  St.  Paul,  having  ordained  him  bishop,  writes  his 
first  epistle  to  him,  to  instruct  him  in  his  episcopal  office : 
*'  Hunc  igitur  jam  creatum  episcopum  instruit  per  epistolam, 
quomodo  deberet  ecdesiam  ordinare  *."  And  that  this  epistle 
was  written  to  instruct  St.  Timothy  for  his  own  person,  and 
all  bishops  in  him,  for  their  deportment  in  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  is  the  united  concurrent  testimony  of  St.  Vincentius  ", 
TertuUian'',  St.  Chrysostom%  St.  Ambrose?,  QScumeniusi, 
Epiphaniua ',  Primasius  *,  and  St.  Gregory  <.  As  for  Epi* 
phanins,  in  the  place  now  quoted,  he  uses  it  as  an  argument 
against  the  madness  and  stupidity  of  Aerius,  contending  a 
bishop  and  a  presbyter  to  be  all  one :  **  Docet  Divinus  apostoli 
sermo,  quis  sit  episcopus  et  quia  presbyter,  quum  dicit  ad 
Timotheum,  qui  erat  episcopus, '  Presbyterum  ne  objurges,' " 
8u:.  I  shall  transcribe  no  more  testimonies  for  this  particular, 
but  that  of  the  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  case  of 
Bassiaaus  and  Stephanus ;  Leontius,  the  bishop  of  Magnesia, 
spake  it  in  full  council,  earo  tqv  aym  Tifi4Aeov  fiixfi  v^v  bmoo'i  inra 
iwlnuin'ot  tyhovro,  warrsf  h  'Efio^  ix^igorovi^o'av :  *'  from  St. 
Timothy  until  now,  there  have  been  twenty-seven  bishops 
ordained  in  Ephesus."  Who  desires  a  multitude  of  testi- 
monies, (though  enough  already  have  deposed  in  the  cause, 
besides  the  evidence  of  Scripture,)  may  to  these  add  that 
saying  of  St.  Chrysostom*,  that  to  Timothy  was  committed 
ihof  ihoMXnfov  rouro  'A<riaf :  of  Theodoret,  calling  him  *'  epis- 
copum Asianorum;"  the  subscription  to  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy ;  (which,  if  it  Were  not  writ  by  St.  Paul,  yet  at  least 
will  prove  a  primitive  record,  and  very  ancient),  the  fragment 
of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Timothy  in  Photius,  St.  Jeromes 
St.  Theophylactr,  Isidore  ^  and  Nicephorus^. 

And  now  all  is  well,  if,  after  all  this,  Timothy  do  not 

k  Lib.  ill.  e.  4.  *  Pnefat.  in  l  Tim.  »  Cont.  Hsres. 

•  Coot.  MsrcicMD.  lib.  t.       •  Horn.  10.  in  1  Tim.  p  In  l  Tim.  vi. 
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■  De  Script.  Eccles.  f  In  Prsef.  1  Tim. 
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proTe  an  eyangelist,  for  this  one  objection  will  be  sufficimt  to 
catch  at,  to  support  a  drowning  cause,  and  though  neither 
pertinent  nor  true/yet  shall  be  laid  in  the  balance  against  all 
the  evidence  of  Scripture  and  catholic  antiquity.  But  **  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist/'  saith  St.  Paul ;  therefore  it  is 
clear  St.  Timothy  was  no' bishop.  No»  was  not?  That  is 
hard :  but  let  us  try  however. 

1.  Tnv  SioMVfar  tf-ov  ^n^ipofopno'of,  those  are  the  next  words ; 
''  fulfil  thy  deaconship/'  And,  therefore,  he  was  no  bishop? 
As  well  this  as  the  other;  for  if  deaconship  do  not  exclude 
episcopacy,  why  shall  his  being  an  evangelist  exclude  it? 
Or  why  may  not  his  being  a  deacon  exclude  his  being  an 
evangelist,  as  well  as  his  being  an  evangelist  exclude  his 
being  a  bishop?  Whether  is  higher,  a  bishoprick,  or  the 
office  of  an  evangelist  ?  If  a  bishop's  office  be  higher,  and» 
therefore,  cannot  consist  with  an  evangelist,  then  a  bishop 
cannot  be  a  priest,  and  a  priest  cannot  be  a  deacon,  and  an 
evangelist  can  be  neither:  for  that  also  is  thought  to  be 
higher  than  they  both.  But  if  the  office  of  an  evangehst  be 
higher,  then  as  long  as  they  are  not  disparate,  much  less 
destructive  of  each  other,  they  may  have  leave  to  consist  in 
subordination.  For  as  for  the  pretence  that  an  evangelist  is 
an  office  of  a  moveable  employment,  and  a  bishoprick  of 
fixed  residence,  that  will  be  considered  by  and  by. 

2.  All  the  former  discourse  is  upon  supposition,  that  the 
word  JioKovia  implies  the  '  office  of  a  deacon ;'  and  so  it  may, 
as  well  as  St.  Paul's  other  phrase  implies  St.  Timothy  to  be 
an  evangelist,  for  if  we  mark  it  well,  it  is  Spycv  voincov  tbay 
ytyurroS,  *'  Do  the  work,"  not  the  "  office,  of  an  evangelist." 
And  what  is  that?  We  may  see  it  in  the  verses  immediately 
going  before,  Kvipt/(o¥  riv  ^ov,  sirimAi  tbucup^,  attaifu^  !hty(ov, 
iTnlfMia-ov,  vrofOMa^isa'Of  cv  TaoTi  fAOMpoOvfua  mm  iiidx^-  And  if 
this  be  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  which  St.  Paul  would  ha?e 
Timothy  perform,  viz.  *'  to  preach,  to  be  instant  in  season, 
and  out  of  season,  to  reprove,  to  rebuke,  to  exhort :"  there  is 
no  harm  done ;  a  bishop  may,  nay,  he  must  do  all  this. 

3.  Consider  what  an  '  evangelist 'is,  and  thence  take  our 
estimate  for  the  present.  1.  He  that  writes  the  story  of  the 
Gospel  is  an  evangelist;  so  the  Greek  scholiast  calls  him. 
And  in  this  sense,  indeed,  St.  Timothy  was  not  an  evangelist; 
but  yet  if  he  had,  he  might  have  been  a  bishop ;  because  St. 
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Mark  was  an  eyaogelist  to  be  auve,  and  perhaps  as  sure,  that 
he  was  a  bishop ;  sure  enough ;  for  they  are  both  delivered 
to  us  by  the  catholic  testimony  of  the  primitive  church,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  so  far  as  concerns  our  question.  But 
then  again ;  an  apostle  might  be  an  evangelist ;  St.  Matthew 
was ;  St.  John  was ;  and  the  apostolical  dignity  is  as  much 
inconsistent  with  the  office  of  an  evangelist  as  episcopal 
{rireeminence;  for  I  have  proved  these  two  names,  apostle  and 
bishop,  to  signify  all  one  thing.  Secondly ;  St  Ambrose 
gives  another  exposition  of  evangelists ;  ^'  Evangelistea  dia- 
ooni  sunt,  sicut  fuit  Philippus  ^."  St.  Philip  was  one  of  the 
seven,  commonly  called  deacons,  and  he  >  was  also  a  pres-' 
byter,  and  yet  an  evangelist ;  and  yet  a  presbyter,  in  its 
proportion,  is  an  office  of  as  necessary  residence  as  a  bishop ; 
or  else  why  are  presbyters  cried  out.  against  so  bitterly,  in  all 
cases,  for  non-residence  ?  and  yet  nothing  hinders,  but  that 
St.  Timothy,  as  well  as  St.  Philip,  might  have  been  a  pres- 
byter and  an  evangelist  together;  and  then  why  not  a  bishop 
too  ?  For  why  should  a  deaconship  or  a  presby terate.  consist 
with  the  office  of  an  evangelist  more  than  a  bishoprick? 
Thirdly;  Another  acceptation  of  an  evangehst  is  also  in 
Eusebius : ''  Sed  et  aUi  pluiimi  per  idem  tempus  apostolorum 
discipuli  superstites  erant^NonnuUi  ex  his  ardentiores 
divinsB  philosophise,  animas  suas  verbo  Dei  oonsecrabant ; 
at  si  quibqs  fort^  provinciis  nomen  fidei  esset  incognitum 
preedicarenty  primaque  apud  eos  evangelii  fuodamenta  col- 
locantes,  evangelistarum  fungebantur  officio^."  They  that 
planted  the  Gospel  '  first'  in  any  country,  were  evange- 
lists. St.  Timothy  might  be  such  a  one,  and  yet  be  a  bishop 
afterwards.  And  so  were  some  of  this  sort  of  evangelists. 
For  so  Eusebius :  *^  Primaque  apud  eos  fundamenta  evangelii 
collocantes,  atque  electis  quibusque  ex  ipsis  officium  regendae 
ecdesisB^  quam  fundaverant,  committentes,  ipsi  rurfeum  ad 
alias  gentes  properabant."  So  that  they  first  converted  the 
nation,  and  then,  governed  the  church ;  first  they  were  evan- 
.gelists,  and  afterwards  bishops;  and  so  was  Austin  the 
monk,  that  converted  England  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory 
and  Ethelbert ;  he  was  first  our  evangelist,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Dover.    Nay,  why  may  they  not,  in  this  sense,  be 

**  In  Ephes.  ir.  *  Lib.  iii.  Hist.  c.  37. 
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both  eTangeliats  and  bishops  at  the  same  time?  insomuch 
as  many  bishops  have  first  planted  Christianity  in  divers 
countries,  as  St.  Chrysostom  in  Scythia,  St.  Trophimus, 
St.  Denis,  St.  Mark,  and  many  more"^.  By  the  way  only, 
according  to  all  these  acceptations  of  the  word  '  evangelist,' 
this  office  does  not  imply  a  perpetual  motion.  Evangelists 
many  of  them  did  travel,  but  they  were  never  the  more 
evangelists  for  that;  but  only  their  office  was  writing  or 
preaching  the  Gospel;  and  thence  they  had  their  name. 

4.  The  office  of  an  evangelist  was  but  temporary,  and 
take  it  in  either  of  the  two  senses  of  Eusebius  or  CEcume- 
nius,  which  are  the  only  true  and  genuine,  was  to  expire 
when  Christianity  was  planted  every  where,  and  the  office  of 
episcopacy,  if  it  was  at  all,  was  to  be  succeeded  in,  and  there* 
fore  in  no  respect  could  these  be  inconsistent,  at  least  not 
always.  And  how  St.  Paul  should  intend  that  Timothy 
should  keep  those  rules  he  gave  him,  **  to  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ*,"  if  the  office,  for  the  executiim  of  which 
he  gave  him  the  rules,  was  to  expire  long  before,  is  not  so 
easily  imagined.  For  if  St.  Paul  did  direct  him  in  a  tempo- 
rary and  expiring  office,  then  in  no  sense,  neither  in  person, 
nor  in  succession,  could  those  rules  of  St.  Paul  be  kept  till 
Christ's  coming,  to  wit,  to  judgment.  But  if  he  instructed 
him  in  the  perpetual  office  of  episcopacy,  then  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  St.  Paul  gave  that  caution  to  Timothy,  to 
intimate  that  those  his  directions  were  not  personal,  but  for 
his  successors  in  that  charge,  to  which  he  had  ordained  him, 
viz.  in  the  sacred  order  and  office  of  episcopacy. 

6.  Lastly ;  After  all  this  stir,  there  are  some  of  the  fathers 
that  will,  by  no  means,  admit  St.  Timothy  to  have  been  an 
evangelist  ^  So  St.  Chrysostom,  so  Theophylact,  so  the 
Greek  scholiast.  Now  though  we  have  no  need  to  make  any 
use  of  it,  yet  if  it  be  true,  it  makes  all  this  discourse  needless ; 
we  were  safe  enough  without  it :  if  it  be  fidse,  then  itself  we 
see  is  needless*,  for  the  allegation  of  St.  Timothy's  being  an 
evangelist  is  absolutely  impertinent,  though  it  hi^d  been  true. 

But  now  I  proceed. 


'  Lib.  X.  Tripait.  Hist.  cap.  5.  Tbeodorct. 
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SECTION  XV. 
Sl  Tihis,  at  Crete. 

TiTUB  was  ako  made  a  bishop  by  the  apostles.  St.  Paul 
also  was  his  ordainer.  Firat ;  ''  Reliqui  te  CretsB.^'  There 
St.  Paul  fixed  his  seat  for  him  at  Crete.  Secondly;  His 
work  was  ra  Kumwra  htihofdS^'aiy  '*  to  set  in  order  things  that 
are  wanting;"  yiz.  to  constitute  rites  and  forms  of  public 
litui^,  to  erect  a  consistory  for  cogpnizance  of  causes  crimi- 
nal, to  dedicate  houses  for  prayer,  by  public  destination  for 
Divine  service ;  and»  in  a  word,  by  his  authority,  to  establish 
such  discipline  and  rituals,  as  himself  did  judge  to  be  most 
for. edification  and  oraalocient  of  the  church  of  God.  For  he 
that  was  appointed  by  St.  Paul  to  rectify  and  set  things  in 
order,  was,  most  certainly,  by  him  supposed  to  be  the  judge 
of  all  the  oUicjuities,  which  he  was  to  rectify.  2.  The  next 
work  is  episcopal  too,  and  it  is  the  "  ordaining  presbyters  in 
every  city."  Not  presbyters  collectively  in  every  city,  but 
distiibatively,  nartd  To>iy,  *  city  by  city ;'  that  is,  elders  in 
several  cities ;  one  in  one  city,  many  in  many.  For  by  these 
*  eldeis/  are  certainly  meant  '  bishops.'  Of  the  identity  of 
names  I  shall  afterwards  give  an  account;  but  here,  it  is 
plain,  St.  Paul  expounds  himself  to  mean  bishops. 

1.  In  terms  and  express  words :  '*  To  ordain  elders  in 
every  city ;  if  any  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  8cc.  For  a 
bishop  must  be  blameless :"  that  is,  *  the  elders  that  yott  are 
to  ordain  in  several  cities,  must  be  blameless ;  for  else  they 
must  not  be  bishops.'  2.  The  word  ^rfto-fiuripov^  cannot  hinder 
this  exposition ;  for  St.  Peter  calls  himself  ovfAWfitrffirspov,  and 
St.  John,  '  presbyter  elected  dominse,'  and  '  presbyter  di- 
lectissimo  Gaio.'  Sttch  presbyters  as  these  were  apostolical ; 
and  that  is.  as  much  as  episcopal,  to  be  sure.  3.  St.  Pau^ 
adds  further,  '*  A  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward 
of  God*."  '*  Who,  then,  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward, 
whomi  his  Lord  shall  make  ruler?'*  St.  Paul's  bishop  i« 
'  Grod's  steward;'  and  '  God's  steward'  is  the  '  ruler  of  his 
household/  says  our  blessed  Saviour  himself;  and,  therefore, 

•  Tit.  i. 
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not  a  mere  presbyter;  amongst  whonii  indeed,  there  is  a 
parity,  but  no  superintendence  of  (Jod's  making.  4.  St  Paul 
does,  in  the  sequel,  still  qualify  his  elders  or  bishops,  with 
more  proprieties  of  rulers :  "  A  bishop  must  be  no  striker ; 
not  given  to  wine.**  They  are  exactly  the  requisites  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  exacts,  in  his  stewards*  or  rulers' accounts. 
''  If  the  steward  of  the  house  will  drink  and  be  drunk,  and 
beat  his  fellow^ervants,  then  the  Lord  of  that  servant  shall 
come,  and  divide  him  his  portion  with  imbeltevers."  Th6 
steward  of  die  household,  this  ruler,  must  not  be  wapotwo^f  nor 
Tkimrng ;  no  more  must  a  bishop ;  he  must  not  be  ^  given  to 
wine ;  no  striker."  ^  Neque  enim  pugilem  describit  seimo 
apostolicus,  sed  pontificem  instituit  quid  faoere  non  defeat,'* 
satth  St.  Jerome  k.  Still,  then,  these  are  the  rulers  of  the 
chtroh,  which  St.  Titus  was  to  ordain ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
r^uired,  he  should  rale  well  his  own  house;  for  how  else  shall 
he  take  charge  of  the  church  of  God  ?  Implying,  Aat  thia, 
his  chaise,  is  to  rule  the  house  of  Ood..  6.  The  reason  why 
St.  Paul  appointed  him  to  ordain  those  bishops  in  cities,  is 
in  order  to  coercive  jurisdiction ;  because  **  many  unndy  and 
vain  talkers  were  crept  in/'  (verse  10),  and  they  were  to  be 
irtlenced,  du^  hi  hrt^rofuinf,  **  their  mouths  must  be  stopped." 
Therefore  they  must  be  such  elders  as  had  superiority  of 
jurisdiction  over  these  impertinent  preachers,  which  to  a 
single  presbyter,  either  by  Divine  or  apostolical  institution, 
no  man  will  grant;  and  to  a  college  of  presbyters,  St. Paul 
does  not  intend  it,  for  himself  had  given  it  singly  to  St.  Titus. 
For  I  consider, 

Titus  alone  had  coercive  jurisdiction  before  he  ordained 
these  elders ;  be  they  bishops,  be  they  presbyters.  The  pms* 
byters  which  were  at  Crete  before  his  coming,  had  not  '^ns* 
copal  power,  or  coercive  jurisdiction ;  for  why,  then,  was 
Titus  sent?  As  for  the  presbyters  which  Titus  ordained, 
biefore  his  ordaining  them,  to  be  sure  they  had  no  power  at 
all?  they  were  not  presbyters.  If  they  had  a  coercive  juris* 
diction  afterwards,  to  wit,  by  their  ordination,  then  Titos  had 
it  before  in  his  own  person;  (for  they  that  were  there  b^re 
his  coming,  had  not,  as  I  showed ;)  and,  therefore,  be  must 
also  have  it  still,  for  he  could  not  lose  it  by  ordatmiig  others; 

^  Ad  vers.  Joviuisii. 
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or  if  he  had  it  not  before^  how  oould  he  give  it  uato  them 
whom  he  ordained?  For  'plus  juris  in  alinm  transferre 
nemo  potest^  quam  ipse  habet.' 

Howsoever  it  be  then,  to  be  sure,  Titos  had  it  in  his  own 
person ;  and  then  it  follows  undeniably,  that  either  this  coer* 
cive  jurisdiotion  was  not  necessary  for  the  churchy  (whioh 
would  be  either  to  suppose  men  impeoeable,  or  the  church 
to  be  exposed  to  all  the  inoonveniences  of  schism  and 
tamnltnary  factions^  without  possibility  of  relief) ;  or  if  it  was 
necissary,  thevy  because  it  was  in  Titus,  not  as  a  personal 
prerogatite,  but  a  ^oWer  to  be  succeeded  to ;  he  might  ordain 
oAers,  he  hfetd  authorifjr  td  do  it,  with  the  same  power  he  had 
himself;  and,  therefbfe^  since  he  alone  had  this  coercion  in 
his  own  fmon,  so  should  his  "successors ;  and  then,  because 
a  single  presbyter  co«dd  not  have  it  over  his  brethren,  by  the 
confessbn  of  all  sidesy  nor  the  college  of  presbyters,  which 
were  ther^  before  bis  coming,  had  it  not;  (for  why^  then,  was 
Titus  sent  with  anew  commission?)  nor  those  which  he  was 
to  otdain,  if  they  were  but  mere  presbyters,  -eould  not  have 
it,  no  more  than  the  presbyters  that  were  there  before  his 
coming ;  ^-  it  follows,  that  tiiose  elders,  whioh  St.  Paul  sent 
lltus  te>  ordain^  beings  snob  as  were  to'be  constituted  in  eppo« 
sition  and  power  over  the  ftdse  doctors  and  prating  preaohera> 
and  with  authority  to  silence  them  (as  is  evident  in  the  first 
chapter  of  ihat  epistle);  these  elders,  I  say,  are  verily,  and, 
indeed,  each  ^s  himself  calls  bishops,  in  the  proper  sense  and 
acceptation  of  the  word* 

6.  The  Cretan  presbyters,  who  were  there  before  «St. 
Titus's  coming,  had  not  power  to  ordain  others ;  that  is,  had 
not  that  power  that  Titus  had.  For  Titus  was  sent  thither, 
for  that  purpose,  therefore,  to  sii^ply  the  want  of  that  power. 
And  now,  because  to  ordain  others  was  necessary  for  the 
conservatiou  and' succession  of  thet^hurcb;  that  is,  because 
new  generstiofis  are  necessaiy  for  the  continuing  the  world ; 
and  mer^  presbyters  oould  not  do  it ;  and  yet  this  must  be 
done,  not  only  by  Titus  himself,  but  after  him ;  it  foUovrs 
undeniably,  that  St.  Paul  sent  Titus  to  ordain  men,  with  the 
same  power  (hat  himself  had ;  that  is,  with  more  than  hie 
first  Cretan  presl^ters,  that  is,  bishops ;  and  he  means  them 
in  the  proper  sense. 

7.  That  by  *  elders  in  several  cities,'  he  means  '  bishops/ 
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is  also  plain«  firom  the  place  where  they  were  to.be  ordaifted; 
tuna  vihify  not  ttara  JMifinr,  or  Kara  ^roxlx'^mr  *'  In  populoiis 
cities,  not  in  village-towns ;"  for  no  bishops  were  ever  suffered 
to  be  in  Tillage-towns ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  coancils  of 
Sardis%  of  Chalcedon^  and  St  Leo*;  the  cities,  therefore* 
do  at  least  highly  intimate,  that  the  persons  to  be  ordained 
were  not  mere  presbyters. 

The  issue  of  this  discourse  is :  That  since  Titus  was  sent 
to  Crete  to  ordain  bishops,  himself  was  a  bishop,  to  be  sure, 
at  least  If  he  had  ordained  only  presbyters,  it  would  have 
proved  that  But  this  infers  him  to  be  a  metropolitan, 
forasmuch  as  he  was  bishop  of  Crete,  and  yet  had  many 
Bufin^ans  in  subordination  to  him,  of  his  own  constitution, 
and  yet  of  proper  dioceses.  However,  if  this  discourse  con- 
cludes nothing  peculiar,  it  frees  the  place  from  popular  preju- 
dice and  mistakes,  upon  the  confdsipn  of  '  episcopus '  and 
'  presbyter;'  and  at  least  infers  his  being  a  bishop,  if  not  a 
great  deal  more. 

Yea;  but  did  not  St. Titus  ordain  no  mere  presbyters? 
Yes,  most  certainly.  But  so  he  did  deacons  too ;  and  yet 
neither  one  nor  the  other  are  otherwise  mentioned  in  diis 
epistle,  but  by  consequence  and  comprehension,  within  the 
superior  order.  For  he  that  ordains  *  a  bishop,'  first  makes 
him  '  a  deacon,'  and  then  he  obtains  Mo^iv  pa^/A/n,  **  a  good 
degree ;"  and  then  '  a  presbyter,'  and  then  '  a  bishop.'  So 
that  these  inferior  orders  are  presupposed,  in  the  authorizing 
the  supreme ;  and  by  giving  direction  for  the  qualifications  of 
bishops,  he  sufficiently  instructs  the  inferior  orders  in  their 
deportment,  insomuch  as  they  are  probations  for  advance- 
.nient  to  the  higher. 

2.  Add  to  this,  that  he  that  ordains  bishops  in  cities,*  sets 
there  rain  ymnrrumf,  ''  ordinem  generativum  patrum,"  as 
Epiphanius  calls  episcopacy ;  and,  therefore,  most  certainly 
with  intention,  not  that  it  should  be  x'V  ^■*'¥^*  **  manus 
mortua,"  but  to  produce  others ;  and,  therefore,  presbyters 
and  deacons. 

3.  St.  Paul  made  no  express  provision  for  villages,  and 
yety  most  certainly,  did  not  int^id  to  leave  Aem  destitute; 
and,  therefore,  he  took  order  that  such  ordinations  should  be 

*  Cap.  6.  '  Qin.  ir,  <  Epiit  sn  wd  %^w:.  AfKc. 
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made  in  cities,  which  should  be  provisionaiy  for  viUages ; 
and  that  is,  of  such  men  as  had  power  to  ordain,  and  power 
to  send  presbyters  to  what  part  of  their  charge  they  pleased. 
For  since  presbyters  could  not  ordain  other  presbyters,  as 
appears  by  St.  Paul's  sending  Titus  to  do  it  there,  where, 
most  certainly,  many  presbyters  before  were  actually  resi^ 
dent ;  if  presbyters  had  gone  to  villages,  they  must  have  left 
the  cities  destitute ;  or  if  they  stafd  in  cities,  the  villages 
would  have  perished ;  an4  at  last,  whep  these  men  had  died, 
both  one  and  the  other  had  b^en  made  a  prey  to  the  wolf; 
for  there  could  be  no  shepherd,  after  the  decay  of  the  first 
generation. 

But  let  us  see  further  into  St.  Titus's  commission,  and 
letters  of  orders,  and  institution  :  *^  A  man  that  is  an  heretic, 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject  ^"  Cognizance 
of  heretical  pravity,  and  animadversion  against  the  heretic 
himself,  is  most  plainly  concredited  to  St.  Titus :  for,  first, 
he  is  to  '  admonish  him,'  then  to  '  reject  him/  upon  his 
pertinacity,  from  the  catholic  communion.  "  Cogere  autem 
illos  videtur,  qui  saepe  corripit,"  saith  St.  Ambrose,  upon  the 
astablishiiig  a  coactive  or  coercive  jurisdiction  over  the 
clergy  and  whole  diocese. 

But  I  need  not  specify  any  more  particulars ;  for  St.  Paul 
committed  to  St.  Titus,  iraaav  kviraynvy  "  all  authority  and 
power  s."  The  consequence  is  that,  which  St.  Ambrose  pre- 
fixes to  the  commentary  on  his  epistle :  ''  Titum  apostolus 
consecravit  episcopum,  et  ide5  commonet  eum  ut  sit  solidtus 
in  ecclesiastic^  ondinatione,  id  est,  ad  quosdam,  qui  siniula- 
tione  qu&dam  dignos  se  ostentabant  ut  sublimem  ordinem 
tenerent,  simulque  et  hsereticos  ex  circumcisione  corripiendos." 

And  now,  i^ter  so  fair  preparatory  of  Scripture,  we  may 
hear  the  testimonies  of  antiquity  witnessing,  that  Titus  was, 
by  St.  Paul,  made  bishop  of  Crete.  **  Sed  et  Lucas,"  saith 
Eusebius,  ''  in  Actibus  Apostolorum,  Timothei  meminit  et 
Titi ;  quorum  alter  in  Epheso  episcopus ;  alter  ordinandis 
apud  Cretam  ecclesiis  ab  eo  ordinatus  preeficitur^."  That  is  it 
which  St.  Aml^ose  expresses  something  more  plainly :  '*  Titum 
apostolus  consecravit  episcopum ;"  **  The  apodtle  consecrated 
Titu^f  bishop';*'  and  Theodoret  calling  Titus,  ''  Cretensium 

f  Tit  til.  to.  *  Tit.  ii.  ia«  ^  Ub.  liii  e.  4.  *  Ubi  Mpri. 
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episcopum,"  *'  the  bishop  of  the  Cretans."  And  for  this 
reason  saith,  St.  Paul  did  not  write  to  Sylvanus,  or  Silas,  or 
Clemens,  but  to  Timothy  and  Titus*,  on  tovtw^  ifJVr  btMknala; 
h  tyMtxtipotiff  **  because  to  these  he  had  already  committed 
the  g^overament  of  churches.''  But  a  fuller  testimony  of  St^ 
Titus  being  a  bishop,  who  please  may  see,  in  St.  Jerome',  in 
Dorotheus",  in  Isidore  ^  in  Vincentius^  in  Theodorel',  in 
St.  Gregory «,  in  Primasius',  in  Sedulius',  Theophylact*,  and 
Nicephonis*.  To  which  if  we  add  the  subscription  of  the 
epistie,  asserted  from  all  impertinent  objections,  by  the 
clearer  testimony  of  St.  Athanasius*,  St.  Jerome^,  the  Syriac 
translation,  CEcumenius*,  and  Theophylact%  no  confident 
denial  can  ever  break  through,  or  escape  conviction. 

And  now,  I  know  not  what  objection  can  faiily  be  made 
here ;  for  I  hope  St.  Titus  was  no  '  evangelist'  He  is  not 
called  so  in  Scripture,  and  all  antiquity  oalls  him  *  a  bishop  f 
and  the  nature  of  his  oflSces,  the  eminence  of  his  dignity,  the 
superiority  of  jurisdiction,  the  cognizance  of  causes  criminal, 
and  the  epistle,  proclaim  him  *  bishop.'  But  suppose  awhile, 
Titus  had  been  an  evangelist,  I  would  fain  know  who  sue* 
ceeded  him  ?  or  did  all  his  office  expire  with  hb  person  ?  If 
so,  then  who  shall  reject  heretics,  when  Titus  is  dead  ?  Who 
ahal  silence  factious  preachers  ?  If  not,  then  still,  who  suc- 
ceeded him?  The  presbyters?  How  can  that  be?  For  if 
diey  had  more  power  after  his  doith  than  before,  and 
governed  the  churches,  which  before  they  did  not ;  then,  to 
be  sure,  their  government  in  common  is  not  an  apostolical 
ordiinance,  much  less  is  it  a  divine  right,  for  it  is  poetnaite  to 
them  both.  ,  But  if  they  had  no  more  power  after  Titus,  than 
they  had  under  hha,  how  then  could  they  succeed  him? 
There  was,  indeed,  a  dereliction  of  the  authority,  but  no  suc- 
cession. The  succession,  therefore,  both  in  the  metropolis 
of  Crete,  and  also  in  the  other  cities,  was  made  by  singular 
persons,  not  by  a  college;  for  so  we  find  in  the  JjoJoxoi, 


k  1  Tim.  lii.  >  De  Script.  Ecclcs.  in  Tito.  ■  lo  Synops. 

»  De  Vita  et  Mortc  S.  Suet.  •  Lib.  xxxtiU.  c.  10. 

P  Apod  CEcnaen.  io  pnefat.  in  Tit.  ct  1  Timotli.  iii. 
«  In  Pastor,  part.  ii.  c.  11.  '  Praefat.  in  1  Tim.  et  in  t  Tim.  i. 

•  In  1  Tim.  i.  et  in  x  Tim.  i.  6.        *  In  l  Tit.  "  Lib.  ii.  c.  34. 
>  In  Synopib  Sacr.  Script.               y  Ad  Pnulam  et  Enstoob. 

*  Comment,  ad  Titam.  •  Ibid. 
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vecorded  by  BnaelMiis,  that  in  Gaofltus,  of  Ci^te^  Pmyta* 
was  a  m6st  eminent  bishop,  and  that  PfaiKp  was  the  metnh- 
politan  at  Gortyna;  "  Sed  et  Pinytus  nobilissimos  afmd 
Cretam'in  episoopis  faiit,''  saidi  KnelmaK  Bat  of  this 
enough. 


SECTION  XVI. 
St.  Mark,  at  Akxaniria. 


I  ■ 


My  next-  instance  shtsJl  be  of*  one  that  was  an  evangelist 
indeed,  one  that  writ  the  Gospel,  and  he  was  a  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  In  Scripture  we  find  nothing  of  him,  bnt  that 
he  was  an  eyangelist  'and  a  deacon ;  for  he  was  deacon  to 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  they  went  to  the  Gentiles, 
by  ordination  and  special  designment,  made  at  Antioch( 
ovf»araf€iKa€irnt  ^l^rnmpf  tov  hrupJi^irra  MofMOK  *  They  had 
John  to  be  their  minister ;  viz.  John,  whose  surname 
was  Mark*.'  But  we  are  not  to  expect  all  the  ordinations 
made  by  the  apostles  in  their  Acts,  written  by  St.  Luke, 
which  end  at  St.  Paul's  first  going  to  Rome;  bat  many 
other  things,  their  founding  of  diyers  churches,  their  ordi- 
nation of  bishops,  their  journeys,  their  persecutions;  their 
miracles  and  martyrdoms^  are  recorded,  and  rely  upon  tiie 
faith  of  the  primitive  church.  And  yet  the  ordination*  of  St. 
Mark  was  within  the  term  of  St.  Luke^s  story ;  for  his  sue* 
cesser, '  Anianus,  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Nero's  reign,  five  or  six  years  before  the  death  of  St. 
Paul.'  ''  Igitur  Neronis  primo  imperii  annov  post  Marcufq 
evangelistam,  ecdesisB  apud  Alexandriam  Anianus  saceidq* 
tinm  suscepit :"  so  the  Latin  of  Ruffinus  reads  it,  instead  of 
'  octavo.'  '  Sacerdotimn/  Kurwgylm^,  that  is,  '  the  biahop- 
rick ;'  for  else  there  were  many  >f irot/fyoi  and  priests  in  Alex- 
andria besides  him ;  and  how  then  he  should  be  St.  Mark's 
successor,  more  than  the  other  presbyters,  is  not  so  soon  to 
be  contrived.    But  so  the  collecta  of  the  chapter  runs ; 

^  lib.  iv.  c.  SI.  •  Acta,  »i.  mud  xuU 
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^  Qvod  pott  Bfareum  primus  episoopos  Alezaodriiae  eocIesi» 
<irdiiHitaB  ait  Anianira :"  *^  Anianiu  was  eonsecmted  the  fiist 
bishop  of  Akzandrisy  after  St.  Mark."  Aod  Pbilo,  the  Jew, 
telling  the  story  of  the  Christians  in  Alexandria,  called  by 
the  inhabitants,  ^  Cultores/  and  *  Cultrices/  '  the  worship- 
pers,'  ^  Addit  autem  adhuc  his/'  saith  Eusebius ;  ^  qaomodo 
sacerdotes  tsI  mtnistri  exhibeant  officia  sua,  vel  quoe  sit  supra 
omnia  episcopalis  apicis  sedes ;"  intimating  that,  beside  the 
offices  of  priests  and  ministers,  there  was  an  episcopal  dignity, 
which  was  '  apex  super  omnia,'  '  a  height  above  all  employ- 
ments,' established  at  Alexandria;' and  how  soon  that  was,  is 
soon  computed;  for  Philo  lived  in  our  blessed  Saviour's  time, 
and  was  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Caius,  and  survived  St. 
Mark  a  little. 

But  St.  Jerome  will  strike  up  this  business.  ''  A  Marco 
evang^listfk  ad  Heraclam  usque  et  Dionysium  episcopos,  pres* 
byteri  iEgypti  semper  unum  ex  se  electum  in  celsiori  gradu 
coUocatum  episcopum  nominabant."  And  again,  ''  Marcus 
interpres  apostoli  Petri,  et  Alexaudrins  ecclesise  primus  epis- 
copus^."  The  same  is  witnessed  by  St.  Gregory  %  Nicepjio- 
rus',  and  divers  others. 

Now  although  the  ordination  of  St.  Mark  is  not  specified 
in  the  Acts,  as  innumerable  multitudes  of  things  more,  and 
scarce  any  thing  at  all  of  any  of  the  twelve  but  St.  Peter, 
nothing  of  St.  James  the  son  of  Thaddieus,  nor  of  Alpheus, 
but  the  martyrdom  of  one  of  them ;  nothing  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, of  St.  Thomas,  of  Simon  Zelotes,  of  St.  Jude  the  apostle ; 
scarce  any  of  their  names  recorded ;  yet  no  wise  man  can 
distrust  the  faith  of  such  records,  which  all  Christendom, 
hitherto,  so  far  as  we  know, hath  acknowledged  as  authentic; 
and  these  ordinations  cannot  possibly  go  less  than  apostoli- 
oal,  being  done  in  the  apostles'  times^  to  whom  the  care  of 
all  the  churches  were  concredited^  they  seeing  and  beholding 
several  successions  in  several  churches  before  their  death ; 
as  here  at  Alexandria,  first  St.  Mark,  then  Anianus,  made 
bishop  five  or  six  years  before  the  death  of  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul. .  But  yet,  who  it  was  that  ordained  St.  Mark,  bishop  of 

• 

k  Epist.  ad  Bvsfr.    Dc  Script.  Ecdcs.  et  in  Prooem.  in  Mat. 
<  Lib.  vi.  eput  371.  «  Lib.  xiv.  c.  39. 
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Alexandria,  (for  bUhop  he  was,  moat  certainly,)  is  not  ob- 
scurely intimated  by  the  most  excellent  man,  St.  GelasiaSy  in 
the  Roman  council,  *'  Marcus  it  Petro  apotitolo  in  ^gjrptum 
directus,  verbumveritatiB  pnedicavit,  et  gloiiosi  coBsummaTit 
martyriom*."  St.  Peter  sent  him  into  Egjrpt  to  found  a 
church,  and,  therefore,  would  iiimish  him  with  all  things 
requisite  for  so  great  employment ;  and  that  could  be  no  ) 
than  the  ordinary  power  apostolical. 


SECTION  XVII. 
St.  Unu8  and  Si.  Clement,  at  Rome* 

But  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  ordination  of  bishops  by 
the  apostles,  and  their  successions  during  the  times  of  the 
apostles,  is  very  manifest,  by  a  concurrent  testimony  of  old 
writers.  *^  Fundantes  igitur,  et  instruentes  beati  apostoli 
ecclesiam  Lino  episcopatum  administrandae  ecclesiae  tradide- 
runt.  Hujus  Lini  Paulus  in  his,  quee  sunt  ad  Timotheum, 
epistolis  meminit.  Succedit  autem  ei  Anacletus,  post  eum 
tertio  loco  ab  apostolis  episcopatum  sortitur  Clemens,  qui  et 
vidit  ipsos  apostolos,  et  contulit  cum  eis,  cum  adhuc  inso- 
nantem  preedicationem  apostolorum,  et  traditionem  ante 
oculos  haberet.''  So  St.  Ireneeus*.  *^  Memoratur  autem  ex 
comitibus  Pauli  Crescens  quidam  ad  Gallias  ease  prsefectus ; 
Linus  yero  et  Clemens  in  urbe  Rom&  ecclesiso  praefuisse  K** 
Many  more  testimonies  there  are  of  these  men's  being  or- 
dained bishops  of  Rome  by  the  apostles ;  as  of  TertuIIian% 
Optatus',  St.  Augustin*,  and  St.  Jerome'.  But  I  will  not 
cloy  my  reader  with  variety  of  one  dish,  and  be  tedious  in  a 
thing  so  evident  and  known. 

•  lo  Decret.  de  Lib.  Anthen.  «t  Apocryph. 

•  Lib*  HI  e.  S.  ^  Eii«eb.  lib.  iii.  c.  4t      «  De  Prateript. 

<  Lib.  ti.  coot  Parmco*       •  Epist  1S5.  '  De  Script.  Eoclcs. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

I 

St.  Pofycarp,  at  Smyrna,  and  dhers  others. 

St.  John  ordained  St.  Polyearp  bishop  at  Siii]ri:iia.  **  Sicut 
SmynttBomm  eodesia  habens  Polycarpam  ab  Johanne  odlo- 
catum  refert ;  sicut  Romat&onun  Clementem  k  Petro  oidinft- 
turn  edit,  proinde  utique  et  csstene  exhibent  qiios  ab  apostolis 
in  episcopatum  constitutos  apostolici  seminis  traduces  ha- 
beant"  So  TertuUian*.  "  The  church  of  Smyrna  saith  that 
Polyearp  was  placed  there  by  St.  John,  as  the  church  of 
Rome  saith  that  Clement  was  ordained  there  by  St.  Peter ; 
and  other  churches  have  those  whom  the  apostles  made  to 
be  their  bishops."    **  Polycarpus  autem  non  solum  ab  apos- 

tolis  edoctus sed  etiam  ab  apostolis  in  Asi&y  in  ell  quoe 

est  Smymis  ecclesi&,  constitutus  episcopus-^-— et  testimonium 
his  perhibent  quae  sunt  in  Asi&y  ecclesiae  omnes,  et  qui  usque 
adhuc  successerunt  Polycarpo,''  8(c.  The  same  also  is  wit- 
nessed by  St.  Jerome,  and  Eusebius^:  '^  Quoniam  autem 
Talde  longum  est  in  tali  volumine  omnium  ecclesiarum  sue- 
cessiones  toumerare/'  to  use  St.  Irenaeus's  expression.  It 
were  an  infinite  labour  to  reckon '  up  all  those  whom  the 
apostles  made  bishops  with  their  own  hands,  as  Dionysius* 
tibe  Areopagite  at  Athens,  Caius'  at  Thessalonica,  Archippus* 
at  Colosse,  Onesimus'  at'  Ephesus,  Antipas*  at  Pergamus, 
Epaphroditus^  at  Philippi,  Crescens^  among  the  Gauls, 
Eyodias^  at  Antioch,  Sosipater'  at  Iconium,  Erastus  in  Mar 
cedonia,  Trophimus  at  Aries,  Jason  at  Tarsus,  Silas  at  Co- 
rinth, Onesiphorus  at  Colophon,  Quartus  at  Berytus,  Paul^ 
the  proconsul,  at  Narbona,  besides  many  more  whose  names 
are  not  recorded  in  Scripture,  as  these  fore-cited  are,  so 
Hiany  as  Eusebius^  counts  impossible  to  enumerate ;  it  shall 

f  De  PnMcript  ^  De  Script.  Eeetct.  lib.  iii.  e.  35. 

«  SMcb.  IMk  tv.  e.  tS.  tt  lib.  UL  c.  4.         <  Origcn.  Uk  s.  la  R«tt.  z« 

*  St  AonbiXMC,  io  Colois.  it. 

f  Ignatioi  Epist.  ad  Ephcs.  et  Enseb.  lib.  iii.  c.  S5. 

ff  Ar«thas  in  i.  Apoeml. 

^  Epltt.  ad  PbiUp.  et  Thedoret  lb.  et  1  Tim.  iii. 

•  EuMb.  lib.  tti.  e.  4.  apod  GaUias.  So  RofiMi  reads  it  •^laOahtia.* 
lo  it  intimated  in  Seriptnre,  and  lo  tbe  Roman  Martyral. 

k  Ignatins  Epist.  ad  Anttocb.  et  Enseb.  lib.  iii.  c.  ft. 

>  In  Martyrologio  Roman.  ■  Lib.  iii.  e.  37. 
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therefore  suffice  io  saSa  tqp  this  digest:  of  their  acts  and  ovdi*- 
nations  in  thoee  general  foldings  wed  by  the  fathers,  saying 
that  the  apostles  did  ordain  hif  hops  in  all  chnrches,  that  the 
succession  of  bishops^  down  ftom  the  apostles'  first  ordination 
of  theni|  was  the  only  argument  to  prore  their  churches 
catholic,  and  their  adyersaries',  who  could  not  do  so,  to  be 
heretical.  This  ako  is  yery  evident,  and  of  great  considers* 
tion  in  the  first  ages,  while  thieir  tradition  was  dear  and 
evident,  and  not  so  bepuddled  as  it  since  hath  been  with 
the  mixture  of  heretics,  striving  to  spoil  that  which  did  s6 
much  mkchief  to  their  causes. 

^  Edant  origines  edclesiaram  suarum,  evohrant  ordinem 
eplscopofum  suorum  ita  per  successiones  ab  initio  decurreo^ 
tern,  ut  primus  ille  episcopus  aliquem  ex  apostolis,  aut  apos-* 
tolicis  viris,  habaerit  auctorem  et  antecessorem,  hoc  modb 
ecdesice  apostolicse  census  buos  deferunt,"  8cc.  And  when 
St.  Irenceus  had  reclLoned  twelve  successions  in  the  church 
of  Rome  from  the  apostles,  ''  nunc  duodecimo  loco  ab  apos- 
tolis  episcopatum  habet  Eleutherius.  Hftc  ordinatione/'  saith 
he,  "  et  successione,  et  ea  qus  est  ab  apostolis  in  ecolesift 
traditio  et  veritatis  preeconiado  pervenit  usque  ad  nos ;  et  est 
plenissima  heec  ostensio  unam  et  eandem  vivatricem  fidem 
esse,  quae  in  ecclesift  ab  apostolis  usque  nunc  si^  conservata, 
et  tradita  in  veritate*.''  So  that  this  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles'  ordination,  must  of  itself  be  a  very  certain 
thing,  when  the  church  made  it  a  main  probation  of  their 
filth ;  for  the  books  of  Scriptare  were  not'  all  gathered  to- 
gether, and  generally  received  as  yet.  Now  then,  since  this 
WHS  a  main  piHar  of  their  Christianity,  viz.  a  constant  recep- 
tion of  it  fh>m  hand  to  hand,  as  being  deliyered*  by  the 
bishops  in  every  chair,  till  we  come  to  the  very  apostles  that 
did  ordain  them ;  this,  I  say,  being  their  proof,  although  it 
could  not  be  more  certain  than  the  tiling  to  be  proved,  which 
in  that  case  was  a  Divine  revelation,  yet  to  them  it  was  more 
evident^  .as  being  matter  of  iact,  and  known  almost  by  evi^ 
dence'  of  sense,  and  as  veiily  believed  by  all,  as  it  was  by  any 
one,  that  himself  was  baptized,  both  relying  upon  the  report 
of  others.  "  Radix  ChristianeB  societatis  per  sedes  apostcrior* 
rum,  et  successiones  episcoporum,  ceirtft  per  orbem  propaga- 

*  Lib.  ill.  cap.  S. 
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tione  'diflRuiditiir,'*  saich  St.  Augnttia*:  *«  The  very  root  and 
foundation  of  Christian  comnumion  ia  spread  all  over  the 
world,  by  the  successions  of  apostles  and  bishops/' 

And  is  it  not  now  a  madness  to  say  there  was  no  sneh 
thing,  no  sacoeasion  of  bishops  in  the  churches  apostdical, 
no  ordination  of  bishops  by  the  apostles,  and  so,  as  St.  Paul's 
phrase  is,  **  overthrow  the  fidth  of  some/'  even  of  the  primi- 
tive  Christians,  that  used  this  argument  as  a  great  weapon  of 
offence  against  the  invasion  of  hereti<^  and  fiictious  people  1 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  we  can  truly  say,  with  St.  Irensras, 
**  Habemus  annumerare  eos  qui  ab  apostolis  instituti  sunt 
episcopi  in  ecclesiis  usque  ad  nos :"  ''  We  can  reckon  those, 
who,  from  the  apostles  until  now,  were  made  bishops  in  the 
churches  p  ;"  and  of  this  we  are  sure  enough,  if  there  be  any 
fiuth  in  Christians. 


SECTION  XIX. 


So  that  Episcopacy  is  at  least  an  Jpostolical  Ordinance:  of  the 
same  Authority  with  many  other  Points  generally  believed. 

The  sum  is  this.  Although  we  had  not  proved  the  imme* 
diate  Divine  institution  of  episcopal  power  over  presbyters 
and  the  whole  flock,  yet  episcopacy  is  not  less  than  an  apos- 
tolical ordinance,  and  delivered  to  us  by  the  same  authority 
that  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  is.  For,  for  that  in 
the  New  Testament  we  have  nc(  precept^  and  nothing  but  the 
example  of  the  primitive  disciples  meeting  in  their  Synaxes 
upon  that  day,  and  so  also  they  did  on  the  Saturday  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  but  yet  (however  that  at  Geneva  they 
were  once  in  meditation  to  have  changed  it  into  a  Thursday 
meetings  to  have  shown  their  Christian  liberty,)  we  should 
think  strangely  of  those  men  that. called  the  Sunday-festival 
less  than  an  apostolical  ordinance :  and  necessary  now  to  be 
kept  holy  with  such  observances  as  the  churdi  hath  ap- 
|K>inted. 

Baptism  of  infants  is  most  certainly  a  holy  and  charitable 
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ordinanoe,  and  of  ordiiiary  neoessity  to  all  that  erer  cried, 
and  yet  the  church  hath  founded  this  rite  upon  the  tradition 
of  the  apostles;  and  wise  men  do  easily  observe,  that  the 
anabaptist  can,  by  the  same  probability  of  Scripture,  enforce 
a  necessity  of  communicating  infants  upon  us,  as  we  do  of 
baptizing  infants  upon  them,  if  we  speak  of  immediate 
Divine  -institution,  or  of  practice  apostoUcal  recorded  in 
Scripture :  and  therefore  a  great  master  of  Qeneva,  in  a  book 
he  wrote  against  the  anabiqptists,  was  forced  to  fly  to  apos- 
tolical traditive  ordination,  and  therefore  the  institution  of 
bishops  must  be  served  first,  as  having  fairer  plea,  and  clearer 
evidence  in  Scripture,  than  the  baptizing  of  infants,  and  yet 
they  that  deny  this  are,  by  the  just  anathema  of  the  cathoUe 
church,  confidently  condemned  for  heretics. 

Of  the  same  consideration  are  divers  other  things  in 
Christianity,  as  the  presbyters  consecrating  the  eucharist; 
for  if  the  apostles  in  the  first  institution  did  represent  the 
whole  chufdi,  clergy  and  laity,  when  Christ  said, '  Hoc  fibcite/ 
*  Do  this,^  then  why  may  not  every  Christian  man  there  rer 
presented  do  that,  which  the  apostles,  in  the  name  of  aU^ 
were  commanded  to  do?  If  the  apostles  did  not  represent 
llie  whole  church,  why  then  do  all  communicate  ?  Or  what 
place,  or  intimation  of  Christ's  saying,  is  there  in  all  the  four 
gospels,  limiting  *  hoc  facite,'  id  est,  '  benedicite,'  to  the 
^ergjf  and  extending  '  hoc  facite,'  id  est,  '  accipite  et  man^- 
ducate,'  to  the  laity  ?  This  also  rests  upon  the  practice  apos- 
tolical, and  traditive  interpretation  of  holy  church,  and  yet 
cannot  be  denied  that  so  it  ought  to  be,  by  any  man  that 
would  not  have  his  Christendom  suspected. 

To  these  I  add  the  communion  of  women,  the  distinctioii 
of  books  apocryphal  from  canonical,  ths^t  such  books  were 
written  by  such  evangelists  and  apostles,  the  whole  traditioji 
of  Scripture  itself,  the  apostles'  creed,  the  feast  of  Easter, 
(which,  amongst  all  them  that  cry  up  the  Sunday-festival 
for  a  Divine  institution,  must  needs  prevail  as  '  c^>ut  institu- 
ttonis,'  it  being  .that  for  which  the  Sunday  is  commemoFated). 
These,  and  divers  others  of  greater  consequence  (whieh  I 
dare  not  specify  for  f^ar  of  being  misunderstood),  rely  but 
upon  equal  faith  with  this  of  episcopacy,  (though  I  should 
wave  all  the  arguments  for  immediata  Divine  ordinance), 
and  therefore  it  is   but  reasonable   it  should  be   ranked 
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UMngst  the  '  credenda^  of  Christnnity,  which  the  charch 
hath  entertained  upon  the  confidence  of  that  which  we  call 
*  the  faith  of  a  Christian/  whose  Master  is  truth  itself. 


SECTION  XX. 

And  was  an  Office  &f  Pcwtr  and  gnat  Auihoriiif: 

What  their  power  and  eminence  was,  and  the  appropriates 
of  their  office  so  ordained  by  the  apostles,  appears  also  by 
the  testimonies  before  alleged,  the  expressions  whereof  run  in 
these  high  terms :  *'  Episcopatoa  administrandsB  ecclesitt  in 
iiino  :*'  **  Linns*s  bishoprick  was  the  administration  of  the 
whole  church.'*  '  EccIesisB  pnefuisae '  was  said  of  him  and 
Clemens ;  they  were  both  *  prefects  of  the  church/  or '  pre- 
lates ;'  that  is  the  church-word.  ^  Oidinandis  apud  Cretam 
eoclesiis  prseftcitur/*  so  Titus;  '^  He  is  set  over  all  the  affiurs 
«f  the  new~fonnded  churches  in  Crete."  **  In  celsiori  gradu 
collocatos/'  "  placed  in  a  higher  order  or  degree ;"  so  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  chosen  ''  ex  presbyteris,**  ^  from 
amongst  the  presbyters.'*  **  Supra  omnia  episcopalis  apids;*' 
so  PhUo  of  that  bishoprick ;  '^*  The  seat  of  episcopal  height 
above  all  things  in  Christianity.*'  These  are  its  honours. 
-Its  offices  these :  rd  huTorra  iviHio^a-at,  hnmfu^iaf  canntoTmn^ 
rovf,  MM  iMareupi>Jayovgj  8ic.  "  To  set  in  order  ^diatsoever  he 
sees  wanting,  or  amiss;  to  silence  vain  prating  preachefSy 
that  will  not  submit  to  their  superiors ;  to  ordain  elders,  to 
rebuke  delinquents,  to  reject  heretics/'  viz.  fixjm  the  com- 
munion of  the  faithful,  (for  else  why  was  the  angel  of  (he 
church  of  Pergamus  reproved  for  tolerating  the  Nicobitan 
heretics,  but  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  eject  them?  And 
die  same  is  the  case  of  the  angel  of  Thyatira  in  permitting 
-fhe  woman  to  teach  and  seduce  the.peo[rfe),  but  to  the 
bishop  was  committed  the  cognizance  of  causes  criminal, 
and  particularly  of  presbyters  (so  to  Timodiy  in  the  instance 
formerly  allege!),  nay,  wmra  kwnaem^  **  all  authority,"  so  in 
the  case  of  Titus,  and  ''  offidum  l;6gend8B  ecdesin,"  **  the 
•offijoe  of  ruling  the  churdi)"  so  to  them  all  whom  the  apostles 
left  in'  the  several  cburdies  respectively,  which  they  had  new 
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So  Busel>ms  K  For  the  bisliop  was  hr)  koun  uaBt^rii^, 
'*  set  OFer  all,"  clergy  and  laity,  saith  St.  Clement. 

This  was  given  to  bishops  by  the  apostles  themsdves, 
and  this  was  not  given  to  presbyters,  as'  I  have  already 
proved ;  and  for  the  present  it  will  sufficiently  appear  in  this, 
that  bishops  had  power  over  presbyters,  which  cannot  be 
supposed  they  had  over  themselves,  unless  they  could  be 
their  own  superiors. 


SECTION  XXI. 
Nat  lessened  by  the  Asmtance  and  Counsel  of  Presbyters. 

BtiT  a  council,  or  college  of  presbyters,  might  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  one,  and  such  colleges  there  were  in  the 
apostles'  times,  and  they  did  "  in  communi  ecclesiam  regere,'* 
^  govern  the  church  in  common  with  the  bishop;"  as  saith 
St.  Jerome,  viz.  where  there  was  a  bishop  ;  and  where  there 
was  none,  they  ruled  without  him.  This  indeed  will  call  us 
to  a  new  account :  and  it  relies  upon  the  testimony  of  St. 
Jerome,  which  I  will  set  down  here,  that  we  may  leave  the 
sun  without  a  cloud  *.  St.  Jerome's  words  are  these : ''  Idem 
est  enim  presbyter  quod  episcopus,  et  antequam  diaboli  in- 
stinctu  studia  in  religione  fierent,  et  diceretur  in  populis, '  Ego 
sum  Pauli,  Ego  Apollo,  Ego  autem  Cephee,'  communi  presby- 
terorum  concilio  ecclesisB  gubemabantur.  Postqnam  ver6 
unusquisque  eos  quos  baptizabat,  suos  putabat  esse,  non 
Christi,  in  toto  orbe  decretum  est,  ut  unus  de  presbyteris 
electus  superponeretur  caeteris,  ut  schismatum  semina  tolle- 
rentur." 

Then  he  brings  some  arguments  to  confirm  his  saying, 
and  sums  them  up  thus :  ^'  Hsec  diximus,  ut  ostenderemus 
apud  veteres  eosdem  fuisse  presbyteros  quos  episcopos,  et  ut 
episcopi  noverint  se  magis  ecclesiee  consuetudine  qu^  Do- 
minies dispositionis  veritate  presbyteris  esse  majores  :  et  in 
eommuni  debere  ecclesiam  regere,"  8cc. 

The  thing  St.  Jerome  aims  to  prove,  is  the  identity  of 

^  Ubt  snpra,  apud  Enseb.  Hb.  iii.  c.  93. 
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bisEop^  presbyter,  and  their  gOTemment  of  the  churcli  in 
common.     For  their  identity,  it  is  clear  that  St.  Jerome  does 
not  mean  it  in  respect  of  order,  as  if  a  bishop  and  a  presbyter 
had  both  one  office  '  per  omnia,'  one  power ;  for  else  he  con- 
tradicts himself  most  apertly;   for,  in  his  epistle  ad  Eva- 
grium,  **  Quid  focit,"  saith  he,  "  episcopus  accepta  ordina- 
tione,  quod  presbyter  non  facit?"  '*  A  presbyter  may  not 
ordain,  a  bishop  does;"  which  is  a  clear  difTerenoe  of  power^ 
and  by  St.  Jerome  is  not  expressed  in  matter  of  fact,  but  of 
right,  "  quod  presbyter  non  J  acial,*'  not  *'  non  facit  ;**  that  a 
priest  may  not,  must  not,  do  that  a  bishop  does,  viz.  he  gives 
holy  orders.     And  for  matter  of  fact,  St.  Jerome  knew  that 
in  his  time  a  presbyter  did  not  govern  in  common;  but, 
because  he  conceived  it  was  fit  he  should  be  joined  in  the 
common  regiment  and  care  of  the  diocese,    therefore  he 
asserted  it  as  much  as  he  could;  and,  therefore,  if  St.  Jerome 
had  thought  that  this  difference  of  the  power  of  ordination 
had  been  only  customary,    and  by  actual  indulgence,   oe 
encroachment,  or  positive   constitution,  and  no  matter  of 
primitive  and  original  right,  St.  Jerome  was  not  so  diffident 
but  out  it  should  come,  what  would  have  come.  And  suppose 
St.  Jerome,  in  this  distinct  power  of  ordination,  had  intended 
it  only  to  be  a  difference  in  fact,  not  in  right  (for  so  some  of 
late  have  muttered),  then  St.  Jerome  had  not  said  true  ac- 
cording to  his  own  principles,  for  "  Quid  facit  episcopus 
except^  ordinatione  quod  presbyter  non  faciat  ?"  had  been 
quickly  answered,  if  the  question  had  only  been  '  de  facto  ;* 
for  the  bishop  governed  the  church  alone,  and  so  in  jurisdic- 
tion was  greater  than  presbyters,  and  this  was  by  custom, 
and  in  fact  at  least,  St.  Jerome  says  it,  and  the  bishop  took 
so  much  power  to  himself,  that  *  de  facto '  presbyters  were 
not  suffered    to   do  any  thing  '  sine  Uteris  episcopalibus,' 
'  without  leave  of  the  bishop ;'  and  this  St.  Jerome  com- 
plained of  ^ ;  so  that  '  de  facto '  the  power  of  ordination  was 
not  the  only  difference.  That,  then,  (if  St.  Jerome  says  true,) 
being  the  only  difference  between  presbyter  and  bishop,  must 
be  meant  ^  de  jure,'  in  matter  of  right,  not  'human  positive,^' 
(for  that  is  coincident  with  the  other  power  of  jurisdiction, 
which,  *  de  facto,'  and  at  least  by  a  human  right,  the  bishop 
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had  over  presbyters,)  but  *  Divine ;'  and  then  this  identity  of 
bishop  and  presbyter,  by  St.  Jerome's  own  confession^  cannot 
be  meant  in  respect  of  order,  but  that  episcopacy  is,  by- 
Divine  right,  a  superior  order  to  the  presbyterate. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  arguments  which  St.  Jerome  uses  in 
this  discourse,  are  to  prove  that  bishops  are  sometimes  called 
'  presbyters.'  To  this  purpose  he  urges  Acts,  xx.,  and  Phi- 
lippians,  i.,  and  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  some 
others,  but  all  driving  to  the  same  issue.  To  what?  Not  to 
prove  that  presbyters  are  sometimes  called  presbyters;  for 
who  doubts  that?  But  that  bishops  are  so,  maybe  of  some. 
Consideration,  and  needs  a  proof,  and  this  he  undertook. 
Now  that  they  are  so  called,  must  needs  infer  an  identity 
and  a  disparity  in  several  respects.  An  identity,  at  least  of 
names;  for  else  it  had  been  wholly  impertinent.  A  dis- 
parity ;  or  else  his  arguments  were  to  prove  '  idem  affirmari 
de  eodem ;'  which  were  a  business  next  to  telling  pins. 
Now,  then,  this  disparity  must  be  either  in  order  or  juris- 
diction. By  the  former  probation  it  is  sure  that  he  means 
the  orders  to  be  disparate ;  if  jurisdiction  too,  I  am  content ; 
but  the  former  is  most  certain,  if  he  stand  to  his  own 
principles. 

This  identity,  then,  which  St.  Jerome  expresses  of  epis- 
oopus  and  presbyter,  must  be  either  in  name  or  in  jurisdic- 
tion. I  know  not  certainly  which  he  means,  for  his  arguments 
conclude  only  for  the  identity  of  names,  but  his  conclusion  is 
for  identity  of  jurisdiction : '  Et  in  communi  debere  ecclesiam 
regere,'  is  the  intent  of  his  discourse.  If  he  means  the  first, 
viz.  that  of  names,  it  is  well  enough,  there  is  no  harm  done, 
it  is  *  in  confesso  i^ud  omnes ;'  but  concludes  nothing,  as  I 
shall  show  hereafter ;  but  because  he  intends,  so  far  as  may 
be  guessed  by  his  words,  a  parity  and  concurrence  of  juris* 
diction,  this  must  be  considered  distinctly. 

1.  Then:  In  the  first  founding  of  churches,  the  apostles 
did  appoint  presbyters  and  inferior  ministers,  with  a  power  of 
baptizing,  preaching,  consecrating,  and  reconciling  *  in  privato 
foro ;'  bat  did  not  in  every  church,  at  the  first  founding  it; 
constitute  a  bishop.  This  is  evident  in  Crete^  in  Ephesus,  in 
Corinth;  at  Rome,  at  Antioch. 

2.  Where  no  bishops  were  constituted,  there  the  apostles 
kept  the  jurisdiction  in  their  own  hands :    '^  There   comes 
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upon  me,''  saith  St.  Paul,  **  daily  the  care  (or  sopravisiony 
of  all  the  churches."  Not  all '  absolutely/  for  not  all  of  the 
circumcision,  but  all '  of  his  chaise/  with  which  he  was  <moe 
charged,  and  of  which  he  had  not  exonerated  himself  by 
constituting  bishops  there,  for  of  these  there  is  the  same 
reason.  And  again :  **  If  any  man  obey  not  our  word,  itd 
TTK  ewtairei?^i  roSrin  tntfutovtrBt^  signify  him  to  me  by  an  epistle  ;''* 
so  he  charges  theThessalonians',  and  therefore  of  this  church, 
St.  Paul  as  yet  clearly  kept  the  power  in  his  own  hands.  So 
that  the  church  was  ever,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  governed  1^ 
episcopal  or  apostolical  authority. 

3.  For  aught  appears  in  Scripture,  the  apostles  never 
gave  any  external  or  coercive  jurisdiction  in  pubHc  and 
criminal  causes,  nor  yet  power  to  ordain  rites  or  ceremonies, 
or  to  inflict  censures,  to  a  college  of  mere  presbyters.  The 
contrary  may  be  greedily  swallowed,  and  I  know  not  with 
how  great  confidence,  and  prescribing  prejudice  ;  but  there 
IS  not  in  all  Scripture  any  commission  from  Christ,  any  ordi* 
nance  or  warrant  from  the  apostles,  to  any  presbyter,  or 
college  of  presbyters  without  a  bishop,  or  express  delegati<m 
of  apostolical  authority,  '  tanquam  vicario  sue,'  '  as  to  his 
substitute,'  in  absence  of  the  bishop  or  apostle,  to  inflict 
any  censures,  or  take  cognizance  of  persons  and  causes 
criminal.  Presbyters  might  be  *  surrogati  in  locum  episcopi 
absentia,'  but  never  had  any  ordinary  jurisdiction  given  them 
by  virtue  of  their  ordination,  or  any  conunission  from  Christ 
or  his  apostles. 

This  we  may  best  consider  by  induction  of  particulars. 

1.  There  was  a  presbytery  at  Jerusalem,  but  th^y  had  a 
bishop  always,  and  the  college  of  the  apostles  sometimes : 
therefore,  whatsoever  act  they  did,  it  was  in  conjunction 
with,  and  subordination  to,  the  bishops  and  apostles.  Now 
it  cannot  be  denied,  both  that  the  apostles  were  superior  to 
all  the  presbyters  in  Jerusalem,  and  also  had  power  alone  to 
govern  the  church.  I  say  they  had  power  to  govern  alone, 
for  they  had  the  government  of  the  church  alone  before  they 
ordained  the  first  presbyters,  that  is,  before  there  were  any 
of  capacity  to  join  with  them,  they  must  do  it  themselves, 
and  then  also  they  must  retain  the  same  power,  for  they 
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cmdd  not  loae  it  by  giring  orders.  Vovr,  if  they  had  a 
}K>wer  of  sole  jarisdiction,  then  the  presbyters,  being  in 
some  public  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  apostles,  cannot 
challenge  a  right  of  gorerning  as  affixed  to  their  order, 
they  only  assistii^  in.  subordination,  and  by  dependency. 

This  only  by  the  way :  In  Jerusalem  the  presbyters  were 
something  more  than  ordinary,  and  were  not  mere  presbyters 
in  die  present  and  Umited  sense  of  the  word.    For  Barnabas, 
and  Judas,  and  Silas  {avi^g  nyov/Mvov^,  St.  Luke  calls  them  % 
were  of  that  presbytery.    Km  cdnol  vpo^rrrcu  ovrc^.    They  were 
nders,  and  prophets^  chief  men  amongst  the  brethren,  and 
yet  called  elders  or  presbyters,  though  of  apostolical  power 
and ,  authority,  on  mou  wpwfftnifw  ux99  diiav  ot  anroaroXM,  saith 
CBcnmenius*.    For  truth  is,  that  divers  of  them  were  ordained 
apostles  with  an  unlimited  jurisdiction,  not  fixed  upon  any 
see,  that  they  also  might,  together  widi  the  twelve, '  exire  in 
totum  mundum.'    So  that,  in  this  presbytery,  either  they 
w«re  more  than  mere  presbyters,  as  Barnabas,  and  Juda% 
and  Silas,  men  of  apostohcal  power,  and  they  might  weD  be 
m  conjunction  with  the  twelve ;  and  with  the  bi^op,  they 
were  of  equal  power,  not  by  virtue  of  their  presby terate,  but 
by  their  apostolate ;  or  if  they  were  but  mere  presbyters,  yet, 
because  it  is  certain,  and  proved,  and  confessed,  that  the 
apostles  had  power  to  govern  the  church  alone,  this  their 
taking  mere  '  presbyteros  in  partem  regiminis,'  was  a  volun- 
tary act,  and  from  this  example  was  derived  to  other  churches ; 
and  then  it  is  most  true,  that  **  presbyteros  in  commupi  eccle- 
siam  regere/'  was  rather  "  consuetudine  ecclesiae,  quJLm  Domi- 
nic® dispositionis  veritate,"  to  use  St.  Jerome's  own  expres- 
sion ;  for  this  is  more  evident  than  that  bishops  do  *  eoiinere 
ccBteris,'  by  custom  rather  than  Divine  institution.    For  if 
the  apostles  might  rule  the  church  alone,  then  that  the 
presbyters  were  taken  into  the  number  was  a  voluntary  act 
of  the  apostles;  and  although  fitting  to  be  retained  where 
the  same  reasons  do  remain,  and  circumstances  occur,  yet 
not  necessary,  because  not  affixed  to  their  order;  not  ^  Domi- 
nic® dispositionis  veritate,*  and   not  laudable   when  those 
reasons  cease,  and  there  is  an  emergency  of  contrary  causes.- 
2.  The  next  presbytery  we  read  of  is  at  Antioch ;  but 
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there  we  find  no  aets  either  of  concarrent  or  single  juris- 
diction,  but  of  ordination  indeed  we  do»  and  that  performed 
by  such  men  as  St.  Paul  was,  and  Barnabas  ^  for  they  were 
two  of  the  prophets  reckoned  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  but 
I  do  not  remember  them  to  be  called  '  presbyters'  in  that 
place ;  to  be  sure  they  were  not  mere  presbyters  as  we  now 
understand  the  word ;  as  I  proved  formerly. 

3.  But  in  the  church  of  Ephesus  there  was  a  college  of 
presbyters,  and  they  were,  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  called 
bishops,  and  were  appointed  by  him  to  be  pastors  of  the 
church  of  God.  This  must  do  it  or  nothing,  ^'  In  quo  Spiritus 
Sanctus  posuit  vos  episcopos :"  "  In  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  madeyotf  bishops  K"  There  must  lie  the  exigence  of  the 
argument,  and  if  we  can  find  who  is  meant  by  '  tob,'  we 
shall,  I  hope,  gain  the  truth.  St.  Paul  sent  for  the  pres- 
byters or  elders,  to  come  from  Ephesus  to  Miletus,  and  ta 
them  he  spoke.  It  is  true,  but  that  is  not  all  the  '  vos/ 
For  there  were  present  at  that  sermon  Sopater,  and  Aris* 
tarchus,  and  Secundus,  and  Gaius»  and  Timothy,  and  Ty- 
chicuSy  and  Trophimus  \  and  although  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  as 
to  the  metropolis,  and  there  many  elders  were,  either  acoi»- 
dentally  or  by  ordinary  residence,  yet  those  were  not  all 
elders  of  that  church,  but  of  all  Asia ;  in  the  Scripture  sense, 
the  Lesser  Asia.  For  so,  in  the  preface  of  his  sermon,  St. 
Paul  intimates :  *^  Ye  know  that  from  the  first  day  I  came  into 
Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons  '•" 
His  whole  conversation  in  Asia  was  not  confined  to  Ephesus, 
and  yet  those  .elders  who  were  present,  were  witnesses  of  it 
all,  and,  therefore,  were  of  dispersed  habitation;  and  so  it  is 
more  clearly  inferred  from  verse  25 :  **  And  now  behold  I 
know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,"  &c.  It  was  a  travel  to  preach  to  all  that 
were  present,  and,  therefore,  most  certainly  they  were  inha* 
bitanis  of  places  very  considerably  distant. 

Now,  upon  this  ground,  I  will  raise  these  considerations. 

1.  If  there  be  a  confusion  of  names  in  Scripture,  particu- 
larly of  episcopus  and  presbyter,  as  it  is  contended  for  on 
one  side,  and  granted  on  all  sides,  then  where  both  the 
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•words  are  used,  what  shall  determine  the  signitication  ?  For 
whether  (to  instance  in  this  place)  shall  '  presbyter'  limit 
'  episcopus/  or  *  episcopus'  extend  '  presbyter?'  Why  may 
not  presbyter  signify  one  that  is  verily  a  bishop,  as  episcopus 
signify  a  mere  presbyter?  For  it  is  but  an  ignorant  conceit, 
wherever  presbyter  is  named,  to  fancy  it  in  the  proper  and 
limited  sense^  and  not  to  do  so  with  episcopus;  and  when 
they  are  joined  together,  rather  to  believe  it  in  the  limited 
and  present  sense  of  presbyter,  than  in  th^  proper  and 
present  sense  of  episcopus.  So  that  as  yet  we  are  indifferent 
•upon  the  terms.  These  men  sent  for  from  Ephesus,  are 
called  vptfffiuTtfti  Ttig  tHi^Kria^,  *  elders'  or  *  presbyters  of  the 
church ;'  but  at  Miletus, '  Spiritus  Sanctus  posuit  vos  episcopos/ 
there  they  are  called  '  bishops'  or  overseers.  So  that  I  may 
as  well  say  here,  *  properly  so  called  bishops,'  as  another  may 
say^ '  here,  were  mere  presbyters.'  And  lest  it  be  objected  in 
prejudice  of  my  affirmative,  thait  they  could  npt  be  bishops, 
because  they  were  of  Ephesos,  there  never  being  but  one 
bishop  in  one  church ;  I  answer,  that  in  the  apostles'  times 
this  was  not  true.  For  at  Jerusalem  there  were  many  at  the 
same  time,  that  had  episcopal  and  apostolical  authority,  and 
so  at  Antioch :  as  at  Jerusalem,  where  James,  and  Judas,  and 
Silas,  and  the  apostles,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch, 
and  at  Rome,  at  the  same  time,  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  LinuSy 
and  Clemens ;  but  yet  but  one  of  them  was  fixed,  and  pro- 
perly the  bishop  of  that  place.  But  secondly;  All  the^e 
were  not  of  Ephesus,  but  the  elders  of  all  Asia,  but  son^e 
from  other  countries,  as  appears  verse  4.  So  that  although 
they  were  all  bishops,  we  might  easily  find  distinct  dioceses 
for  them,  without  encuqrbering  the  church  of  Ephesus  with 
a  multiplied  incumbency.  Thus  far  then  we  are  upon  even 
terms ;  the  community  of  compellations  used  ber^,  can  no 
more  force  us  to  believe  them  all  to  be  mer^  presbyters  than 
bishops,  in  the  proper  sense. 

2.  It  is  very  certain,  that  they  were  not  all  mere  pres- 
byters at  this  farewell  sermon ;  for  St.  Timothy  was  there, 
and  I  proved  him  to  be  a  bishop  by  abundant  testimony,  and 
many  of  those  which  are  reckoned,  verse  4,  were  compa- 
nions of  the  apostl^  in  his  journey ;  and  employed,  in  mission 
apostolical,  for  the  founding  of  churches ;  and  particularly 
Sopater  was  there,  and  he  was  bishop   of  Iconium,  and 
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Tychicu8|  of  Chalcedon  in  Bitkynia,  as  Dorotbens  tmd  Bme- 
bios  witness  ^ ;  and  Trophimas,  of  Aries  in  France ;  for  so  it 
is  witnessed  by  the  suffragans  of  that  pfoTince,  in  their 
epistle  to  St.  Leo.  But  without  all  doubt,  here  were  bishops 
present  as  well  as  presbyters^  for,  besides  the  premises,  we 
have  a  witness  beyond  exception,  the  ancient  St  Irenseiis : 
"  In  Mileto  enim  convocatis  episcopis,  et  presbyteris  qui 
erant  ab  Epheso,  et  i,  reliquis  proximis  civitatibus,  qnoniain 
ipse  festinavit  Hierosolymis  Pentecosten  agere/'  8cc. ;  St. 
Paul,  making  haste  to  keep  his  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem,  **  at 
Miletus  did  call  together  the  bishops  and  presbyters  irom 
Ephesus,  and  the  neighbouring  cities  K^  Now  to  all  these 
in  conjunction,  St.  Paul  spoke,  and  to  these  indeed  the 
Holy  Ghost  had  concredited  his  church  to  be  fed,  and 
taught  with  pastoral  supravision;  but,  in  the  mean  while, 
here  is  no  commission  of  power,  or  jurisdiction  to  presbyters 
distinctly,  nor  supposition  of  any  such  preexistent  power. 

3.  All  that  St.  Paul  said  in  this  narration,  was  spoken  in 
the  presence  of  them  all,  but  not  to  them  all.  For  that  of 
Terse  18, ''  Ye  know  how  I  have  been  with  you  in  Asia  in  all 
seasons:"  that  indeed  was  spoken  to  all  the  presbytem 
that  came  from  Ephesus  and  the  Toisinage,  vis*  in  a  col- 
lective  sense,  not  in  a  distributive,  for  each  of  them  was  not 
in  all  the  circuit  of  his  Asian  travels;  but  this  was  not 
spoken  to  Sopater,  the  Berean,  or  to  Aristarchns,  the  Thes- 
saloni^,  but  to  Tychicus  and  Trophimus,  who  were  Asians, 
it  might  be  addressed.  And  for  that  of  verse  25,  "  Ye  all 
among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching,  shall  see  my  face  no 
more ;"  this  was  directed  only  to  the  Asians,  for  he  was 
never  more  to  come  thither ;  but  Timothy,  to  be  sure,  saw 
him  afterwards,  for  St.  Paul  sent  for  him,  a  little  before  his 
death,  to  Rome,  and  it  will  not  be  supposed  he  neglected  to 
attend  him.  So  that  if  there  were  a  conjunction  of  bishops 
and  presbyters  at  this  meeting,  as  most  certainly  there  was, 
and  of  evangelists  and  apostolical  men  besides,  how  shall  it  be 
known,  or  indeed  with  any  probability  suspected,  that  clause 
of  verse  28,  ''  Spiritus  Sanctus  posuit  vos  episcopos  pascere 
ecclesiam  Dei,''  does  belong  to  the  Ephesine  presbyters,  and 
not  particularly  to  Timothy,  who  was  now  actually «bishop  of 
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Epheftttiy  and  to  Qtms,  and  to  th6  otb^f  opdfitolicltl  tnen, 
who  bad^  at  leaftt,  Episcopal  aufhortty,  that  is,  power  (ft 
founding  and  ordering  cburehes  withont  a  fixed  and  Knitted 
jnrisdiction. 

4.  Either  in  tUd  place  is  no  jurisdiction  at  all  intimated 
'  de  antiquo/  or  eoncredited  '  de  novo/  or  if  there  be,  it  is  in 
tbe  word  Iti^jkotov;  and  TrotfAmmv,  verse  28,  *  bfsbops '  and 
'feeders;'  and  then  it  belongs  to  tbe  presbyters  in  con« 
junction  with,  and  subordination  to,  the  bishops;  for  to 
tbe  mere  presbyters  it  cannot  be  proved  to  appertain,  by 
any  intimation  of  that  place. 

6.  How  and  if  these  presbyters,  which  came  from  Ephe^ 
sus,  and  the  other  parts  of  Asia,  were  made  bishops  at  Miletus  ? 
Then  also  this  way  all  di£Sculty  will  be  removed.  And  that 
so  it  was,  is  more  than  probable ;  for  to  be  sure,  Timothy  was 
now  entering  and  fixing  iipon  his  see;  and  it  was  consonant 
to  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  the  exigence  of  the  thing 
itself,  when  they  were  to  leave  a  church,  to  fix  a  bishop  in 
it;  for  why  else  was  a  bishop  fixed  in  Jerusalem  so  long 
before  any  other  churches,  but  because  the  apostles  were  to 
be  scattered  from  thence,  and  there  the  first  bloody  field  of 
martyrdom  was  to  be  fought.  And  the  case  was  equal  here, 
for  St.  Paul  was  never  to  see  the  churches  of  Asia  any  more ; 
and  foresaw  that  ravening  wolves  would  enter  into  the  folds, 
and  he  had  actually  placed  a  bishop  in  Ephesus ;  and  it  iA 
unimaginable,  that  he  would  not  make  equal  provision  for 
other  churches,  there  being  the  same  necessity,  ftom  the 
same  danger,  in  them  all,  and  either  St.  Paul  did  it  now  or 
never ;  and  that  about  this  time,  the  other  six  Asian  churches 
had  angels  or  bishops  set  in  their  candlesticks,  is  plain,  fot 
there  had  been  a  succession  in  the  church  of  Pergamus ; 
Antipas  was  dead,  and  St.  Timothy  had  sat  in  Ephesus,  and 
St.  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  many  years  before  St.  John  writ  his 
Revelation. 

6.  Lastly:  That  no  jurisdiction  was  in  the  Ephesine 
presbyters,  except  a  delegate,  and  subordinate,  appears  be- 
yond all  exception,  by  St..  Paul's  first  epistle  to  Timothy, 
establishing  in  the  person  of  Timothy  power  of  coercitive 
jurisdiction  over  presbyters,  and  ordination  in  him  alone; 
without  the  conjunction  of  any  in  commission  with  him,  for 
aught  appears  either  there  or  elsewhere. 
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4.  The  same  ako,  in  the  case  of  the  Cretan  presbyters, 
is  clear.  For  what  power  had  they  of  jurisdiction  ?  For 
that  is  it  we  now  Rpeak  of.  If  they  had  none  before  St. 
Titus  came,  we  are  well  enough  at  Crete.  If  they  had,  why 
did  St.  Paul  take  it  from  them»  to  invest  Titus  with  it  ?  Or 
if  he  did  not,  to  what  purpose  did  he  send  Titus  with  all 
those  powers  before  mentioned  ?  For  either  the  presbyters 
of  Crete  had  jurisdiotion,  in  causes  criminal^  equtd  to  Titos 
after  his  coming,  or  they  had  not.  If  they  had  not,  then 
either  they  had  no  jurisdiction  at  all«  or  whatsoever  it  was 
in  subordination  to  him,  they  were  his  inferiors,  and  he 
their  ordinary  judge  and  governor. 

6.  One  thing  more  before  this  be  left,  must  be  considered 
c<MEiceming  the  church  of  Corinth,  for  there  was  power  of 
excommunication  in  the  presbytery  when  they  had  no  bidiop, 
for  they  had  none  of  divers  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
church,  and  yet  St.  Paul  reproves  them  for  not  ejecting  the 
incestuous  person  out  of  the  church. 

This  is  it  that  I  said  before,  that  the  apostles  kept  the 
jurisdiction  in  their  hands  where  they  had  founded  a  church 
and  placed  no  bishop,  for  in  this  case  of  the  Corinthian 
incest,  the  apostle  did  make  himself  the  sole  judge :  **  For  I 
verily,  as  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  judg^ 
already  " ;"  and  then,  secondly,  St.  Paul  gives  the  church  of 
Corinth  commission  and  substitution  to  proceed  in  this  cause, 
**  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered 
together",  and  my  Spirit,"  that  is,  '  my  power,  my  authority/ 
for  so  he  explains  himself,  "  my  spirit,  with  the  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  deliver  him  over  to  Satan.".  And 
thirdly,  as  all  this  power  is  delegate,  so  it  is  but  declarative 
in  the  Corinthians ;  for  St.  Paul  had  given  sentence  before^ 
and  they  of  Corinth  were  to  publish  it.  Fourthly ;  this  was 
a  commission  given  to  the  whole  assembly^  and  no  more 
concerns  the  presbyters  than  the  people,  and  so  some  have 
contended ;  but  so  it  is ;  but  it  will  serve  neither  of  their  turns, 
neither  for  an  independent  presbytery,  nor  a  conjunctive 
popularity.  As  for  St.  Paul's  reproving  them,  for  not  inflict- 
ing censures  on  the  peccant,  I  have  often  heard  it  confidently 
averred^  but  never  could  see  ground  for  it.    The  suspidoa  of 
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it  is  Terse  2:  ''  Amd  je  are  pnfied  lip,  and  have  not  rallies 
ncmmed;  that  he  that  hath  done  ^  this  deed,  might  be  tak^ 
away  from  among  you:"  taken  away:  but  by  whom?  that 
is  the  question.  Not  by  themi  to  be  sure.  For  '  taken  away 
fix>m  you '  implies  that  it  is  by  the  power  of  another,  not  by 
their  act,  for  no  man  can  take  away  any  thing  from  himself, 
he  may  '  put  it  away/  not '  take  it/  the  expression  had  been 
very  imperfect  if  this  had  been  his  meaning.  Well  then : 
in  all  these  instances,  viz«  of  Jerusalem,  Antiocb,  I^hesosi 
Crete,  and  Corinth,  (and  these  are  all  I  can  fmd  in  Scripture 
of  any  consideration  in  the  present  question,)  all  the  jurist 
diction  was  originally  in  the  apostles,  while  there  was  no 
bishop,  or  in  the  bishop,  when  there  was  any :  and  yet  that 
the  presbyters  were  joined  in  the  ordering  church  af&irs,  I 
will  not  deny,  to  wit,  by  vcduntary  assuming  them, '  in  partem 
sollicitudinis,'  and  by  delegation  of  power  apostolical,  or 
episcopal,  and  by  way  of  assistance  in  acts  deliberative,  and 
consiliary,  though  I  find  this  no  where  specified  but  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem,  where  I  proved  that  the  elders  w^Fe 
mesi  of  more  power  than  mere  presbytera,  men  of  apostolicid 
authority.  But  here  lies  the  issue  and  strain  of  the  question* 
Presbyters  had  no  jurisdiction  in  causes  criminal,  and 
pertaining  to  the  puUic  regiment  of  the  church,  by  virtue 
of  their  order,  or  without  particular  substitution  and  delega- 
tion. For  there  is  not  in  all  Scripture  any  commission  given 
by  Christ  to  mere  presbyters,  no  Divine  institution  of  any 
power  of  regiment  in  the  presbytery;  no  constitution  apoS* 
tolical,  that  mere  presbyters  should  either  alone,  or  in  con«- 
junction  with  the  bishop,  govern  the  church ;  no  example  in 
all  Scripture  of  any  censure  inflicted  by  any  mere  presby  ters^ 
either  upon  clergy  or  laity ;  no  specification  of  any  power 
that  they  had  so  to  do ;  but  to  churches  where  collies  of 
presbyters  were  resident,  bishops  were  sent  by  apostolical 
ordinaltion ;  not  only  with  power  of  imposition  of  hands,  but 
of  excommunication,  of  taking  cognizance  even  of  causes  and 
actions  of  presbyters  themselves,  as  to  .Titus  and  Timothyi 
the  angel  of  the^  church  of  Ephesus ;  and  there  is  also  ex- 
ample of  delegation  of  power  of  censures  from  the  apostle 
to  a  churchy  where  many  presbyters  were  fixed,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Corinthiati  delinquent  before  specified^  which 
delegation  was  needless^  if  coercitive  jurisdictioq>  by  censurei^ 
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ksd  bete  by  Divine  right  in  a  presbytery  or  d  whole  odl^ 
ef  them. 

Now  then,  retuni  we  to  the  consideration  of  6t«  Jerome's 
saying:  **  The  chuich  was  goyemed  *  commoni  presbytero* 
Bum  congilio/  by  the  commcm  counsel  of  presbyters."    But, 

L  *  Quo  jure'  was  this?  That  the  bisfaopa  are  superior 
to  those  which  were  then  called  presby  ters,  by  custom  ralhef 
than  Dirine  disposition^  St*  Jerome  affirms;  but  that  pres* 
byters  were  joined  with  the  apostles  and  bishops  at  first,  by 
what  right  was  that?  Was  not  that  also  h^  custom  and 
eondescensioui  rather  than  by  Dirine  disposition?  St« 
Jerome  does  not  say  but  it  was.  For  he  speaks  only  at 
■taUer  of  faet,  not  of  right :  it  might  have  been  otherwise^ 
flioogh, '  de  facto/  it  was  so  in  some  places. 

2.  '  Communi  presbyterornm  consilio'  ia  true  in  the 
chureh  of  Jerusalem^  where  the  elders  were  apostolical  men, 
and  had  episcopal  authority,  and  something  superadded,  as 
Barnabas,  and  Judas,  and  Silas,  for  they  had  the  authority 
and  power  of  bishops,  and  an  unlimited  diocese  besides^ 
though  afterwards  Silas  was  fixed  upon  the  see  of  Corinth. 
Bat  yet  even  at  Jerusalem  they  actually  had  a  bishop,  who 
was,  in  that  place,  superior  to  them  in  jurisdiction,  and,  there- 
fore, does  clearly  evince,  that  the  common  counsel  of  prea* 
byters  is  no  argument  agamst  the  superiority  of  a  bishop 
over  them. 

3.  *  Communi  presbyterornm  consiiio'  is  also  true,  because 
the  apostles  called  themselves  presbyters,  as  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John,  in  their  epistles.  Now  at  the  first,  many  prophets, 
flsany  elders,  (for  the  words  are  sometimes  used  in  common,) 
were,  for  a  while,  resident  in  particular  churebes^  and  did 
govern  in  common;  as  at  Antioch  were  Barnabas,  and 
Simeon,  and  Ludus,  and  Manaen,  and  Paul,  '  communi 
horum  presbyterornm  consilio '  the  church  of  Antioch  for  a 
time  was  governed;  for  all  these  were  presbytere,  in  the 
sense  that  St.  Peter  and  St  John  were,  and  the  elders  of  the 
church  of  Jerusalem. 

4.  Suppose  this  had  been  true  in  the  sense  that  any  body 
please  to  imagine,  yet  this  not  being  by  any  Divine  ordi^ 
nanoe,  that  presbyters  should,  by  their  counsel,  assist  in 
external  regiment  of  the  church,  neither  by  any  imitation  of 
Scripture,  nor  by  affirmation  of  St.  Jerome,  it  is  sufficient  to 
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ilifle  this  by  thftt  saying  of  St.  Ambrose :  ^  Pbstqiiikm  ooii^ 
nibus  locis  ecclesisB  sunt  constitute,  et  officia  oidinata,  lAtev 
composita  res  est  qnsm  coeperst*.''  It  might  be.  so  at  first 
*  de  ikcto/  and  yet  no  need  to  be  so  neither  then,  nor  afker; 
For  at  first  Ephesus  had  no  bishop  of  its  own,  nor  Crete^ 
and  there  was  no  need,  for  St.  Paul  had  the  supravision  of 
theftiy  and  St.  John,  and  other  of  the  aposdes;  but  yel 
afterwards,  St.  Paul  did  send  bishops  thither;  for  when 
themselYes  were  to  go  away,  the  power  must  be  coneredited 
to  another ;  and  if  they,  in  their  absence,  before  «the  consti* 
luting  of  a  bishop,  had  intrusted  the  care  of  the  church  with 
presbyters,  yet  it  was.  but  in  dependence  on  the  apostles,  and 
by  substitution,  not  by  any  ordinary  power,  and  it  ceased  at 
the  presence  or  command  of  the  apostle,  or  the  sending  of  a 
bishop  to  reside.  Oi  vfta^iri(ot  woif/tamrt  to  i¥  vfU¥  woifinof, 
iu^avaftify  i  9iif  rw  fu^kovra  ifX^  IffiUivK     So  St.  Ignatius, 

being  absent  firom  his  church,  upon  abusiness  of  being  pei^ 
secuted,  he  wrote  to  his  presbyters,  **  Do  you  feed  the  flock 
amongst  you,  till  God  shall  show  you  who  shall  be  your 
nder,''  viz.  '  my  successor :  no  longer :  your  commissioii 
expires  when  a  bishop  comes.' 

6.  To  the  conclusion  of  St.  Jerome's  discourse,  viz. 
'  That  bishops  are  not  greater  than  presbyters  by  the  truth 
of  Divine  disposition  f  I  answer,  that  this  is  true  in  this 
sense,  bishops  are  not,  by  Divine  disposition,  greater  than 
all  those  which,  in  Scripture,  are  called  presbyters,  such  as 
were  the  elders  in  the  council  at  JerusaJem,  such  as  were 
they  of  Antioch,  such  as  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  ^v/K^f  f  ^vrt^ 
aM,  and  yet  all  of  them  were  not  bishops  in  the  present  sense, 
that  is,  of  a  fixed  and  particular  diocese  and  jurisdiction. 

Secondly :  St.  Jerome's  meaning  is  also  true  in  this  sense, 
**  Bishops,  by  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  disposition,  are  not 
greater  than  presbyters,"  viz.  *  quoad  exercitium  actus,'  that 
is,  they  are  not  tied  to  exercise  jurisdiction  solely  in  their 
own  persons,  but  may  **  asciscere  sibi^  presbyteros  in  com-* 
mune  consilium,"  they  '  may  delegate  jurisdiction  to  the 
pre^yters ;'  and  that  they  did  not  so,  but  kept  the  exercise 
of  it  only  in  their  own  hands  in  St.  Jerome's  time,  this  is  it, 
which  lie  saith  is  rather  by  custom  than  by  Divine  dispen- 
sation, for  it  was  otherwise  at  first,  viz.  *  de  facto/  and  plight 

•  lo  Ephes.  iv.  ^  Epitt.  md  Astioob. 
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be  80  still,  there  being  no  law  of  God  against  the  delegation 
of  power  episcopal.  As  for  the  last  words  in  the  objection, 
"  £t  in  communi  debere  ecclesiam  regere/'  it  is  an  assumen* 
turn  of  St.  Jerome's  own ;  for  all  his  former  discourse  was  of 
the  identity  of  names,  and  common  regiment  *  de  facto/  not 
<  de  jure/  and  from  a  fact  to  conclude  with  a  '  deberet/  is 
a/  non  sequitur/  unless  this  '  debere'  be  understood  accord- 
ing to  the  exigence  of  the  former  arguments,  that  is,  they 
ought  not  by  God's  law,  but  in  imitation  of  the  practice 
apostolical ;  to  wit,  when  things  are  ^s  they  were  then,  when 
the  presbyters  are  such  as  then  they  were ;  they  ought,  for 
many  considerations,  and  in  great  cases,  not  by  the  necessity 
of  a  precept. 

And  indeed,  to  do  him  right,  he  so  explains  himself: 
"  Et  in  communi  debere  ecclesiam  regere,  imitantes  Moysen, 
qui  ciim  baberet  in  potestate  solus  praeesse  populo  Israel, 
septuaginta  elegit,  cum  quibus  populum  judicaret^ :"  **  The 
presbyters  ought  to  judge  in  common  with  the  bishop,  for 
the  bishops  ought  to  imitate  Moses,  who  might  have  rule4 
filone,  yet  was  content  to  take  others  to  him,  and  himself 
only  to  rule  in  chief."  Thus  St.  Jerome  would  have  tha 
bifiliops  do,  but  then  he  acknowledges  the  right  of  sole  juris- 
diction to  be  in  them;  and  therefore,  though  his  counsel 
perhaps  might  be  good  then,  yet  it  is  necessary  at  no  time, 
and  was  not  followed  then,  and,  to  be  sure,  is  needless  now. 
For  the  arguments  which  St.  Jerome  uses  to  prove  this 
inteation,  whatever  it  is,  I  have,  and  shall  elsewhere  produce, 
for  they  yield  many  other  considerations  than  this  coUectioii 
of  St.  Jerome,  and  prove  nothing  less  than  the  equality  of 
the  offices  of  episcopacy  and  presbyterate.  The  same  thing 
is  *  per  omnia'  respondent  to  the  parallel  place  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom :  it  is  needless  to  repeat  either  the  objection  or 
answer. 

But,  however,  this  paying  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  paralld 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  is  but  like  an  argument  against  an  evident 
tnith,  which  comes  forth  upon  a  desperate  service,  and  they 
are  sure  to  be  killed  by  the  adverse  party,  or  to  run  upon 
their  own  swords ;  for  either  they  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  senses  above  explicated,  and  then  they  are  impertinent, 

4  In  1  Tim.  tii.    "Ori  w  «r»Xt>  tb  fxicvr  x«2  ykf  tunol  hllMiutxLtv  iViv  Jkmhhy* 
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or  eke  they  contradict  evideosee  of  Scripture  and>  catholic 
antiquity,  and  bo  are  false,  and  die  within  their  own  trenches: 
I  end  this  argumefot  of  tradition  apostolical  with  that 
saying  of  St.  Jerome  in  the  same  place :  *'  Postquam  unus- 
quisque  eos  qaos  baptizabat  suos  putabat  esse,  non  Christi; 
et  diceretur  in  populis.  Ego  sum  Pauli,  Ego  Apollo,  Ego 
autem  Cephae,  in  toto  orbe  decretnm  est  ut  unas  de  pres^ 
byteris  electus  superponeretur  caeteris,  ut  schismatum  semina 
toQerentur/'  That  is  '  a  public  decree  issued  otft  in  the 
apostles'  times,  that  in  all  churches  one  should  be  chosen 
out  of  the  clergy,  and  set  over  them,  viz.  to  rule  and  govern 
the  flock  committed  to  his  charge.  This,  I  say,  was  in  the 
apostles'  times,  even  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Corinthian 
schism  :^  for  then  they  said,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos; 
and  then  it  was,  that  he  that  baptized  any  catechumens,  took 
them  for  his  own,  not  as  Christ's  disciples.'  So  that  it  was, 
*  tempore  apostolorum,'  that  this  decree  was  made ;  for  '  in 
the  time  of  the  apostles,'  St  James,  and  St.  Mark,  and  St: 
Timothy,  and  St.  Titus,  were  made  bishops  by  St.  Jerome's 
express  attestation.  It  was  also  'toto  orbe  decretum;'  so 
that  if  it  had  not  been  proved  to  have  been  an  immediate 
Divine  institution,  yet  it  could  not  have  gone  much  less,  it 
being,'a8  I  have  proved,  and  as  St.  Jerome  acknowledges, 
catholic  and  apostolic. 


SECTION  XXII. 
Jnd  aUtki$  hath  been  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  Christendom* 


t€ 


Be  ye  followers  of  me  as  I  am  of  Christ,"  is  an  apostolical 
precept.  We  have  seen  bow  the  apostles  have  followed 
Christ,  how  their  tradition  is  consequent  of  Divine  institiH 
tioni.next  let  us  see  how  the  church  hath  followed  the 
apostles,  as  the  apostles  have. followed  Christ.  Catholic 
practice  is  the  next  basis  of  the  power  and  order  of  episco* 
pacy.  And  this  shall  be  '  in  subsidium'  to  them  also  that 
call  for  reduction  of  the  state  episcopal  to  a  primitive  con- 
sistence, and  for  .the  confirmation  of  all  those,  pious  sons  of 
holy  church,  who  have  a  venerable  estimate  of  the  puUic  and 
authorized  facts  of  catholic  Christendom.  ^ 
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For  teDsidcr  we,  is  it  iimgtnable  tbaft  all  tbe 
8houUl,  immediately  after  tlie  death  of  the  apostles,  conspire 
together  to  seek  themselves,  and  BOt  '  ea  quts  soot  Jesa 
Christi ;'  to  erect  a  government  of  their  own  devimng,  no4 
pidained  by  Cbriat,  not  delivered  by  bis  apostles,  and  to 
relinquish  a  Divine  foundation,  and  the  apostolical  super- 
atructure,  which,  if  it  wae  at  all,  was  a  part  of  our  Master's 
will,  which  whosoever  knew,  and  observed  not,  was  to  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes?  Is  it  imaginable,  that  those 
gallant  men,  who  could  not  be  brought  off  frcmi  the  pre^ 
acriplions  of  Gentilism,  to  the  seeming  iflqM)ssibilities  of 
CWistianity,  without  evidence  of  mimde,  and  clarity  of 
demonstration  upon  agreed  principles^  should  all,  upon  their 
first  adhesion  to  Christianity,  make  an  universal  dereliction 
of  so  considerable  a  part  of  their  Master's  will,  and  leave 
Gentilism  to  destroy  Christianity ;  for  he  that  erects  another 
economy  than  what  the  Master  of  the  family  hath  ordained, 
destroys  all  those  relations  of  mutual  dependence,  wbidi 
Christ  bath  made  for  the  coadunation  of  all  the  parts  of  it, 
and  so  destroys  it  in  the  formality  of  a  Christian  congreg^ution 
oriiunily. 

Ib  it  imaginable,  that  all  those  glorious  martyrs,  that  were 
so  curious  observers  of  Divine  sanctions,  and  canons  aposp- 
tolical,  that  so  long  as  that  ordinance  of  the  apostles,  oon* 
ceming  abstinence  from  blood.,  was  of  force,  they  would 
rather  die  than  eat  a  strangled  hen  or  a  pudding,  (for  so 
Eusebius  relates  of  the  Christians,  in  the  particular  instance 
of  Biblis  and  Blandina,)  that  they  would  be  so  sedulous  in 
contemning  the  government,  that  Christ  left  for  his  family, 
and  erect  another. 

To  what  purpose  were  all  thar  watchings,  their  banish- 
ments,  thmr  fears,  ^ir  fastings,  their  penances,  and  4bnni* 
daUe  austerities,  and  finally,  their  so  frequent  martyrdoms, 
of  what  ezeellenoy  or  avail,  if,  after  all,  they  should  be 
hurried  out  of  this  world,  and  all  their  fortunes  and  possefr* 
mons,  by  untimely,  by  disgraceful,  by  dolorous  deaths,  to  be 
set  before  a  tribunal,  to  give  account  of  their  universal 
neglect,  and  contemning  of  Christ's  last  testament^  in  so 
great  an  afiiur,  as  the  whole  govemmwit  of  Us  church? 

If  all  Christendom  should  be  giulty  of  so  open,  so  united 
a  defiance    against    fbeir  Master,  by  what  argument  or 
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confidencd  can  any  misbeliever  be  peraaaded  to  Christianity^ 
whicby  in  all  its  members  for  so  many  ages  together,  is  so 
unlike  its  first  institution,  and  in  its  most  public  afiair,  and, 
for  matter  of  order,  of  the  most  general  concernment,  is  so 
contrary  to  the  first  birth  ? 

Where  are  the  promises  of  Christ's  perpetual  assistance, 
of  the  impregnable  permanence  of  the  church  against  the 
gates  of  hell,  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  lead  it  into  all  truth, 
if  she  be  guilty  of  so  grand  an  error,  as  to  erect  a  throne 
where  Christ  had  made  all  level,  or  appointed  others  to  sit' in 
it  than  whom  he  suffers.  Either  Christ  hath  left  no  govem- 
menty  or  most  certainly  the  church  hath  retained  that  govern- 
ment, whatsoever  it  is ;  for  the  contradictory  to  these  would 
either  make  Christ  improvident,  or  the  catholic  church 
extremely  negligent  (to  say  no  worse)  and  incurious  of  her 
'  depositum.'  But  upon  the  confidence  of  all  Christendom,* 
(if  there  were  no  more  in  it,)  I  suppose  we  may  fairly  venture ; 
^  Sit  anima  mea  cum  Christiams." 


SECTION  XXIII. 

« 

Who  first  distinguished  Names,  used  before  in  common, 

i 

The  first  thing  done  in  Christendom,  upon  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  in  this  matter  o^  episcopacy,  is  the  distinguishing  of 
names,  which  before  were  common.  For  in  holy  Scripture 
all  the  names  of  clerical  offices  were  given  to  the  superior 
order,  and  particularly  all  offices,  and  parts,  and  persons, 
designed  in  any  employment  of  the  sacred  priesthood,  were 
signified  by  *  presbyter'  and  *  presbyterium.'  And  therefore. 
Jest  the  confusion  of  names  might  persuade  an  identity  and 
indistinction  of  office^  the  wisdom  of  Holy  Church  found  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  and  separate  orders  and  offices,  by 
distinct  and  proper  appellations.  ''  For  the  apostles  did 
know,  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  .contentions  would 
axise,  hrl  Tt&  ivifMoro^  rv;  hrt^Koini^^  about  the  name  of  epis- 
(M)pacy,T  saith  St.  Clement*;''  and  so  it  did  in  the  church  of 

*  EpUt.  ft4  Conn. 
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Corinth,  as  soon  as  their  apostle  had  expired  his  last  breath.^ 
^t  so  it  was. 

L  The  apostlesy  which  I  have  proved  to  be  the  supreme 
ordinary  office  in  the  church,  and  to  be  succeeded  in,  were 
called  in   Scripture  wffo-jStJrfpoi,  *  elders'  or  *  presbyters;' 
^fia'Ptnifovg  rou^  h  ufuv  mofOMo^^   o  avfjLirft^fiirtfOi^   saith*  St. 
Peter  the  apostle ;  **  The  elders  or  presbyters  that  are  among 
you,  I  also,  who  am  an  elder  or  presbyter,  do  entreats" 
Such  elders  St.  Peter  spoke  to,  as  he  was  himself,  to  wit, 
those  to  whom  the  regiment  of  the  church  was  committed ; 
the  bishops  of  Asia,  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithy- 
nia,  that  is,  to  Timothy,  to  Tychicus,  to  Sosipater,  to  the 
Angels  of  the  Asian  churches,  and  all  others,  whom  himself, 
in  the  next  words,  points  out,  by  the  description  of  their 
office,  iraiAivent  to  cv  bfuf  wolfiviw  roS  Stw,  nri^MovoSmfp  &c 
**  Feed  the  flock  of  Ood  as  bishops,*'  or  '  being  bishops  and 
overseers  over  it;'  and  that  to  rulers  he  then  spake,  is 
evident  by  his  fiii  uaroMvpniomi^  for  .it  was  impertinent  to 
have  warned  them  of '  tyranny/  that  had  no  rule  at  all.    The 
mere  presbyters,  I  deny  not,  but  are  included  in  this  admo- 
nition; for  as  their 'office  is  involved  in  the  bishop's  office, 
the  bishop  being  bishop  and  presbyter  too,  so  is  his  duty 
also  in  the  bishop's  ;  so  that, '  pro  rat&,'  the  presbyter  knows 
what  lies  on  him,  by  proportion  and  intuition  to  the  bishop's 
admonition.     But  again :   'O  Trpi^BirtfOf  cKAcrni  Mvplaif  saith 
St.  John  the  apostle ;  and  d  wft&Purtfiog  Tai^  rS  ayawnr^*  **  The 
presbyter  to  the  elect  lady ;  the  presbyter  to  Gains." . 

2.  If  apostles  be  called  presbyters,  no  harm  though 
bishops  be  called  so  too ;  for  apostles  and  bibhops  are  all  one 
jn  ordinary  office,  as  I  have  proved  formerly.  Thus  are  those 
apostolical  men,  in  the  college  at  Jerusalem,  called  pres- 
byters, whom  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  calleth  Mfof  iywfMhwfg, 
'  principal  men,  ruling  men,'  and  ol  MOXiStf  wfoiorirnf  wfiv^irwfm, 
'the  presbyters  that  rule  well.'  By  presbyters  are  meant 
bishops,  to  whom  only,  according  to  the  intention  and  exi- 
gence of  Divine  institution,  the  apostle  had  concredited  the 
church  of  Ephesus,  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  '^  ut  solus 
quisque  episcopus  prosit  omnibus,"  as  appears  in  the  former 
discourse.     The  same  ako  is  Acts,  xx.     The  Holy  Ghost 

k  1  Pe),  V.  1. 
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hath  made  yon  bishops;  and  yet  the  same 'men.  are  called 
^^sa-ffiri^ot  rUf  iHMXyi(ria^.  The  one  place  expounds  the  othj^^ 
for  they  are  both  '  ad  idem/  and  speak  of  elders  of  the  sanra 
church. 

3.  Although  bishops  be  called  presbyters,  yet,  even  in 
Scripture,  names  are  so  distinguished,  that  mere  presbyters 
are  never  called  bishops,  unless  it  be  in  conjunction  with 
bishofm ;  and  then  in  the  general  address,  which,  in  all  fair 
di^portments,  is  made  to  the  more  eminent,  sometimes  pres* 
byters  are,  or  may  be,  comprehended.  This  observation,  if 
it  prove  true,  will  clearly  show,  that  the  confusion  of  names 
of  •  episcopus,'  and  *  presbyter,'  such  as  it  is  in  Scripture,  is 
of  no  pretence,  by  any  intimation  of  Scripture,  for  the  indis- 
tinction  of  offices  ;  for  even  the  names  in  Scripture  itself  are 
so  distinguished,  that  a  mere  presbyter  alone  is  never  called 
a  bishop,  but  a  bishop  and  apostle  is  often  called  a  presbyter,* 
as  in  the  instances  above.  But  we  will  consider  those  places 
of  Scripture,  which  use  to  be  pretended  in  those  impertinent 
arguings  from  the  identity  of  name,  to  confusion  of  things, 
and  show  that  they  neither  interfere  upon  the  main  question, 
nor  this  observation  :  ^*  Paul  and  Timotfieuis  to  all  the  saints 
which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the 
bishops  and  deacons."  I  am  more  willing  to  choose  this 
instance,  because  this  place  is  of  much  consideration  in  the 
whole  question,  and  I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  dear  it  from 
prejudice  and  disadvantage. 

By  bishops  are  here  meant  presbyters,  because  many 
bishops  in  a  church  could  not  be,  and  yet  St.  Paul  speaks 
plurally  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  of  Philippi,  and  there- 
fore must  mean  mere  presbyters ;  so  it  is  pretended. 

1.  Then  :  By  '  bishops'  are,  or  may  be,  meant  the  whole 
superior  order  of  the  clergy,  *  bishops  and  priests ;'  and  that 
be  speaks  plurally,  he  may,  besides  the  bishops  in  the  church, 
comprehend  under  their  name  the  presbyters  too ;  for  why 
may  not  the  name  be  comprehended  as  well  as  the  office, 
and  order  the  inferior  under  the  superior,  the  lesser  within 
the  greater  ?  for,  since  the  order  of  presbyters  is  involved  in 
the  bishops'  order,  and  is  not  only  inclusively  in  it>  but 
derivative  from  it;  the  same  name  may  comprehend  both 
persons,  because  it  does  comprehend  the  distinct  offices  and 
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orders  of  tbem  both.    And  in  this  sense  it  is,  if  it  be  a^  all, 
that  presbyters  are  sometimes  in  Scripture  called  bishops. 

2.  Why  may  not  *  bishops'  be  understood  properly?  For 
there  is  no  necessity  of  admitting  that  there  were  any  mere 
presbyters  at  all,  at  the  first  founding  of  this  church.  It  can 
neither  be  proved  from  Scripture,  nor  antiquity,  if  it  were 
denied.  For  indeed  a  bishop,  or  a  company  of  episcopal 
men,  as  there  were  at  Antioch,  might  do  all  that  presbyters 
could,  and  much  more.  And  considering  that  there  are 
some  necessities  of  a  church,  which  a  presbyter  cannot  supply, 
and  a  bishop  can,  it  is  more  imaginable  that  there  was  no 
presbyter,  than  that  there  was  no  bishop.  And  certainly  it 
is  most  unlikely  that  what  is  not  expressed,  to  wit,  presbyters^ 
should  be  only  meant,  and  that  which  is  expressed  should 
not  be  at  aU  intended. 

3.  '  With  the  bishops'  may  be  understood  in  the  proper 
sense,  and  yet  no  more  bishops  in  one  diocese  than  one,  of  a 
fixed  residence ;  for  in  that  sense  is  St.  Chrysostom  and  the 
fathers  to  be  understood  in  their  commentaries  on  this  place, 
affirming  that '  one  church  could  have  but  one  bishop  ^ ;'  but 
then  take  this  along,  that  it  was  not  then  unusual,  in  such 
great  churches,  to  have  many  men  who  were  temporary 
residentiaries,  but  ofian  apostolical  and  episcopal  authority, 
as  in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch  there  was, 
aa  I  have  proved  in  the  premises.  Nay,  in  Philippi  itself,  if 
I  mistake  not,  an  instance  may  be  given  full  and  home  to  this 
purpose :  ''  Salutant  te  episcopi  Onesimus,  Titus,  Demas, 
Polybius,  et  omnes  qui  sunt  Philippis  in  Christo,  unde  et 
hsec  vobis  scripsi,"-  saith  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  Hero,  bis 
deacon.  So  that  many  bishops,  we  see,  might  be  at  Philippic, 
and  many  weie  actually  there  long  after  St.  Paul's  dictate  of 
the  epistle. 

4.  Why  «iay  not  *  bishops '  be  meant  in  the  proper  sense  ? 
Because  there  could  not  be  more  bishops  than  one  in  a  dio* 
oese.  No  ?  By  what  law  ?  If  by  a  constitution  of  the  church 
after  the  apostles'  times,  that  hinders  not,  but  it  might  be 
otherwise  in  the  apostles'  times.  If  by  a  law  in  the  apostles' 
times,  then  we  have  obtained  the  main  question  by  the  shift, 
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ftnd  the  apostles  did  ordain  that  diere  shotild  be  one,  and  but 
one,  bishop  in  a  church,  although  it  is  evident  they  appointed 
many  presbyters.  And  then  let  this  objection  be  admitted 
how  it  will,  and  do  its  worst,  we  are  safe  enough. 

6.  '  With  the  bishops,'  may  be  taken  distributively ;  for 
Philippi  was  a  metropolis,  and  had  divers  bishopricks  under 
it ;  and  St.  Paul,  vnriting  to  the  church  of  Philippi,  wrote 
also  to  all  the  daughter-churches  within  its  circuit,  and  there- 
fore might  well  salute  many  bishops,  though  writing  to  one 
metropolis ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  if  the  reading  of 
this  place  be  accepted  according  to  CEcumenius:  for  he 
reads  it  not  aiv  tirta-Movoii,  but  o-uyevtirHiirotf,  '^  Co-episcopis,  et 
dtaconis,''  "  Paul  and  Timothy  to  the  saints  at  Philippi,  and 
to  our  fellow-bishops  J^ 

6.  St.  Ambrose  refers  this  clause  of  "  cum  episcopis,  et 
diaconis,"  to  St.  Paul  and  St  Timothy ;  intimating,  that  'the 
benediction  and  salutation  was  sent  to  the  saints  at  Philippi 
froih  St.  Paul  and  St.  Timothy  with  ihe  bishops  and  deacons, 
so  that  the  reading  must  be  thus :  **  Paul  and  Timothy  with 
the  bishops  and  deacons,  to  all  the  saints  at  Philippi,"  8cc. 
"  Cum  episcopis  etdiaconis,  hoc  est,  cum  Paulo,  etTimo- 
theo,  qui  utique  episcopi  erant,  simul  et  significavit  diaconos 
qui  ministrabant  ei.  Ad  plebem  enim  scribit.  Nam  si  epis- 
copis scriberet,  et  diaconis,  ad  personas  eorum  scriberet,  et 
loci  ipslus  episcopo  scribendum  erat,  non  duobus  vel  tribus, 
sicut  et  ad  Titum  et  Ttmotheum  ^" 

7.  The  like  expression  to  this  is  in'lthe  epistle  of  St.  Cle- 
ment to  the  Corinthians,  which  may  give  another  light  to 
this,  speaking  of  the  apostles,  KaBiffrdvorra^  airapx^  xdfrm  eiV 
hxionoirovq^  Mci  9iax6vo»s  rSf  /tcexxovTMv  ma^sveiv.  ^'  They  delivered 
their  first  fruits  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  ^."  ^  Bishops' 
here  indeed  may  be  taken  distributively,  and  so  will  not  infer 
that  many  bishops  were  collectively  ia  any  one  church ;  but 
yet  this  gives  intimation  for  another  exposition  of  this  clause 
to  the  Philippians.  For  here  either  presbyters  are  meant  by 
iiamvovf,  *  ministers ;'  or  else  presbyters  are  not  taken  care  of 
in  the  ecclesiastical  provision,  which  no  man  imagines,  of 
what  interest  soever  he  be ;  it  follows  then  that '  bishops  and 
deacons'  are  no  more  but  '  majores,'  and  '  miuores  sacer- 

•*  Ih  Phil.  i.  •  Pii^e  54. 
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dotes'  in  both  places ;  for  as  '  presbyter'  and  *  episcopus*  were 
confounded,  so  also  '  presbyter'  and  ''diaconus ;'  and  I  think  it 
will  easily  be  shown  in  Scripture,  that  the  word  *  diaconus' 
IS  given  oftener  to  apostles,  and  bishops,  and  presbyters, 
than  to  those  ministers,  which  now,  by  way  of  appropriation, 
we  call  deacons.  But  of  this  anon.  Now  again  to  the  main 
observation. 

Thus  also  it  was  in  the  church  of  Ephesus ;  for  St.  Paul, 
writing  to  their  bishop,  and  giving  order  for  the  constitution 
and  deportment  of  the  church-orders  and  officers,  gives 
directions  first  for  bishops,  then  for  deacons  ^  Where  are 
the  presbyters  in  the  interim?  Either  they  must  be  compre- 
hended in  bishops  or  in  deacons.  They  may  as  well  be  in 
one  as  the  other;  for  '  diaconus'  is  not  in  Scripture  any 
more  appropriated  to  the  inferior  clergy,  than  *  episcopus'  to 
the  superior,  nor  so  much  neither.  For  '  episcopus'  was 
never  used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any,  but  such  as  had 
the  care,  regiment,  and  supravision  of  a  church,  but  '  dia- 
conus'  was  used  generally  for  all  ministries. 

But  yet  supposing  that  presbyters  were  included  under 
the  word  '  episcopus,'  yet  it  is  not  because  the  offices  and 
orders  are  one,  but  because  that  the  order  of  a  presbyter  is 
comprehended  within  the  dignity  of  a  bishop.  And  then 
indeed  the  compellation  is  of  the  more  principal,  and  the 
presbyter  is  also  comprehended,  for  his  conjunction,  and 
involution  in  the  superior,  which  was  the  principal  observa- 
tion here  intended^  ''  Nam  in  episcopo  omnes  ordines  sunt, 
quia  primus  sacerdos  est,  hoc  est,  princeps  est  sacerdotum, 
et  propheta  et  evangelistic,  et  castera  adimplenda  officia  eo- 
clesise  in  ministerio  fidelium ;"  saith  St,  Ambrose  >.  So  that, 
if,  in  the  description  of  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop,  he 
iqtends  to  quaUfy  presbyters  also,  then  it  is  principally 
intended  for  a  bishop,  and  of  the  presbyters  only  by  way 
of  subordination  and  comprehensioi^.  This  only  by  the  way, 
because  this  place  is  also  abused  to  other  issues ;  to  b^  ^^^ 
it  is  but  a  vain  dream,  that  because  presbyter  is  not  named, 
that  therefore  it  is  all  one  with  a  bishop,  wh^p  a^  it  may  be 

'  lo  Tim.  iii. 
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.  comprehended  unfjer  bishop  as  a  part  in  the  whole,  or  the 
inferior  within  the  superior,  (the  office  of  a  bishop  having  in 
it  the  office  of  a  presbyter  and  something  more^)  or  else  it 
may  be  as  well  intended  in  the  word  '  deacons/  and  rather 
than  the  word  'bishop/    1.  Because  'bishop'  is  spoken  of 
in  the  singular  number,  '  deacons '  in  the  plural,  and  so  liker 
to  comprehend  the  multitude  of  presbyters.    2.  Presbyters, 
or  else  bishops,  and  therefore  much  more  presbyters,  are 
called  by  St. Paul«   fioMovot,  "  ministers;"  '  deacons'  is  the 
word;  hoMovoi  ii  Sv  nrtartuirt,  "  deacons  by  whose  ministration 
ye  believed."    And,  3.  By  the  same  argument  deacons  may 
be  as  well  one  with  the  bishop  too;  for,  in  the  epistle  to 
Titus,  St  Paul  describes  the  office  of  a  bishop,  and  says  not 
a  word  more  either  of  presbyter  or  deacon's  office ;  and  why, 
. I. pray,  may  not  the  office  of  presbyters  in  the  epistle  to 
.  Timothy  be  omitted#  as  well  as  presbyters  and  deacons  too  in 
that  to  Titus?  or  else  why  may  not  deacons  be  confounded, 
,  and  be  all  one  with  bishop,  as  well  as  presbyter?    It  will,  it 
must  be  so,  if  this  argument  were  any  thing  else  but  an  airy 
.  and  impertinent  nothing. 

After  all  this,  yet  it  cannot  be  shown  in  Scripture  that 
any  one  single  and  mere  presbyter  is  called  a  bishop ;  but  it 
may  be  often  found  that  a  bishop,  nay,  an  apostle,  is  called  a 
presbyter,  asc  in  the  instances  above ;  and  therefore,  since  this 
communication  of  names  is  only  in  descension*  by  reason  of 
the  involution  or  comprehension  of  presbyter  within  '  epis- 
copus,'  but  never  in  ascension;  that  is,  an  apostle,  or  a 
bishop,  is  often  called  presbyter,  and  deacon,  and  prophet, 
and  pastor,  and  doctor,  but  never  '  retr6 ;'  that  a  me^e 
deacon,  or  a  mere  presbyter,  should  be  called  either  bishop 
or  apostle,  it  can  never  be  brought  either  to  depress  the 
order  of  bishops  below  their  throne,  or  erect  mere  presbyters 
.  above  their  stalls  in  the  quire.  For  we  may  £^s  well  confound 
apostle  and  deacon,  and  with  clearer  prQb.?^biIity,  than  epis- 
copus  and  presbyter.  For  apostles  and  bishops  are  in  Scrip- 
ture often  called  deacons.  I  gave  one  instance  of  this  before, 
but  there  are  very  many,  ]f(f  ikftxoviav  rairnv,  was  said  of 
St.  Matthias,  when  he  succeeded  Judas  in  the  apostolate. 
Kaxof  itni  iiangvoi,  said  St*  Paul  to  Timothy,  bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus  ^.    St.  Paul  is  called  houiovoi  rUg  Hcuim^  ha6riHfii, ''  a  deacon 

^  2  Cor.  vi.  4. 
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of  the  New  Testament  ;*'  and  iioKom  J/  Sv  hrirrtiffan,  is  said 
of  the  first  founders  of  the  Corinthian  church  ;  "  deacons  by 
whom  ye  believed*.'*  Paul  and  Apollos  were  the  men.  It  is 
the  observation  of  St.  Chi^sostom,  iitai  ^laMvof  tTrto'Mnrof  bSymr 

ImcKO'jra  irrt.  ^*  And  a  bishop  was  called  a  deacon ;  where- 
fore,  writing  to  Timothy,  he  saith  to  him,  being  a  bishop, 
Fulfil  thy  deaconship  K'^ 

Add  to  this,  that  there  is  no  word,  or  designation  of  any 
clerical  office,  but  is  given  to  bishops  and  apostles.  The 
apostles  are  called  '  prophets/  Acts,  xiii.  The  prophets  at 
Antiocb  were  Lucius  and  Manaen,  and  Paul  and  Barnabas ; 
and  then  they  are  called  'pastors'  too;  and  indeed,  'hoc 
ipso/  that  they  are  bishops,  they  are  pastors:  '' Spiritus 
Sanctus  posuit  vos  episcopos  pascere  ecclesiam  Dei/'  Where- 
upon the  Greek  scholiast  expounds  the  word  '  pastor'  to 
signify  bishops,  rw^  ra^  ixxXno'ta^  ifiTtrn't^nufuvouf  ^<7«,  oiof  6 
TtfjLo^tof,  olog  b  TiTOf  Sv.  And  ever  since  that  St.  Peter  set  us 
a  copy  in  the  compellation  of  the  prototype,  calling  him  the 
''  Great  Shepherd,  and  Bishop  of  our  souls,"  it  hath  obtained 
in  all  antiquity,  that  '  pastors  and  bishops '  are  coincident, 
and  we  shall  very  hardly  meet  with  an  instance  to  the  con- 
trary. 

If  bishops  be  pastors,  then  they  are  doctors  also,  for  these 
are  conjunct,  when  other  offices  which  may  in  person  be 
united,  yet  in  themselves  are  made  disparate ;  for  **  God  hath 
given  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists,  some 
pastors  and  teachers ' :"  Uoifjtivai  km  MaoTtdxoui.  If  pastors, 
then  also  doctors  and  teachers.  And  this  is  observed  by 
St.  Austin"*.  ''Pastors  and  doctors  whom  you  would  have 
me  to  distinguish,  I  think  are  one  and  the  same."  For  Paul 
doth  not  say, '  some  pastors,  some  doctors,'  but  to  pastors  he 
joineth  doctors,  that  pastors  might  understand  it  belongeth  to 
their  office  to  teach.  The  same  also  is  affirmed  by  Sedulins 
upon  this  place. 

Thus  it  was  in  Scripture ;  but  after  the  churches  were 
settled,  and  bishops  fixed  upon  their  several  sees,  then  the 
names  also  were  made  distinct,  only  those  names  which  did 
design  temporary  offices  did   expire,  tote  yof  re^^  Uotvivt^w 

» 1  Cor.  iii.  5.  ^  In  Phil.  i. 
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Mfiort,  sait&  St.  Chrysostom :  **  Thus  far  the  ntcmes  wera 
common/'  yiz.  in  the  sense  above  etplicdted,  >Mvirov  M  to  lHai^of 
htama  eexwrnparrai  SfOfta^  imaitivou  imaieovu,  ^fio-fiurifou  ^fio^^ 

tip^.  **  But  iin'med  lately  the  names  were  made  proper  and 
distincty  and  to  etery  order  its  own  n&me  is  left,  of  a  bisho{l 
to  a  bishop,  of  a  presbyter  to  a  presbyter."  This  could  nbt 
be  supposed  at  first ;  fo)r  when  they  were  to  borrow  words 
from  the  titles  of  secular  honour,  or  offices,  and  to  transplant 
them  to  an  artificial  and  imposied  sense^  use,  which  is  the 
master  of  language,  must  rule  uis  in  this  afihir,  and  use  is 
not  contracted  but  in  some  process  and  descent  of  time.  For 
at  first,  Christendom  itself  wanted  a  name,  and  the  disciples 
of  the  glorious  Najsarene  were  christened  first  in  Antioch,  for 
they  had  their  baptism  some  years  before  they  had  their 
name.  It  had  been  no  wonder  then,  if '  per  omnia'  it  had  so 
happened  in  the  compellation  of  all  the  offices  and  orders  of 
the  church. 


SECTION  XXIV. 


Appropriating  the  word  *  Episcopus*  or  Bish&py  to  the 

Supreme  Church-officer. 

But  immediately  after  the  apostles,  and  still  more  in  de- 
scending ages,  '  episcopus '  signified  only  the  superintendent 
of  the  church,  the  'bishop'  in  the  present  and  vulgar  con- 
ception. Some  few  examples  I  shall  give  instead  of  myriads. 
In  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  the  word  hrltrxiyjroi,  or  bishop, 
is  used  thirty-six  times  in  appropriation  to  him  that  is  the 
ordinary,  ruler,  and  president  of  the  church  above  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  being  twenty-four  times  expressly  distinguished 
from  presbyter,  and  in  the  other  fourteen  having  particular 
care  for  government,  jurisdiction,  censures,  and  ordination^ 
committed  to  him,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  and  all  this  is 
within  the  verge  of  the  first  fifty,  which  are  received  as 
authentic,  by  the  council  of  Nice  * ;  of  Antioch  ^  twenty-five 
canons  whereof  are  taken  out  of  the  canons  of  the  apostles ; 
the  council  of  Gangra  calling  them  '  canones  ecclesiasticos,' 

»  Can.  15.  and  16.  ^  C.  9.  ct  alibi. 
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and  '  apostoBew  tmditiones ;'  by  the  epistle  of  the  fitst 
council  of  Constantinople  to  Damascus,  which  Theodoret 
hath  inserted  into  his  story;  by  the  council  of  Ephesus*; 
by  TertuUian  * ;  by  Constantine  the  Great  * ;  and  are  some^ 
times,  by  way  of  eminency,  called  *  the  canons/  sometimes 
*  the  ecclesiastical  canons;'  sometimes  '  the  ancient  and 
received  canons  of  our  fathers ;'  sometimes  *  the  apostolical 
canons,'  roifg  awo  rSv  W'f o  i/Mw  aylw  Mm  fMOMafUn  warifw  ^fx^cvrcfy 
sdK  MVftMrrgf,  aMa  fU¥  uai  vafeHtAkmi  nfuv  6v6funi  rw  aylttf,  tuu 
ifiifm  &worrixBw,  said  the  fathers  of  the  council  in  Trullo ; 
and  Damascen  puts  them  in  order  next  to  the  canon  of 
holy  Scripture  ^ :  so  in  effect  does  Isidore,  in  his  preface  to 
the  work  of  the  councils,  for  he  sets  those  canons  in  front, 
because  ^  Sancti  patres  eorum  sententias  auctoritate  synodali 
roborarunty  et  inter  canonicas  posuerunt  constitutiones :" 
^'  The  holy  fisidiers  have  estabUshed  these  canons  by  the 
authority  of  councils,  and  have  put  them  amongst  the  ca- 
nonical constitutions."  And  great  reason;  for,  in  pope  Ste* 
phen's  time,  they  were  translated  into  Latin  by  one  Dionysius, 
at  the  entreaty  of  Laurentius,  because  then  the  old  Latin 
copies  were  rude  and  barbarous  <•  Now,  then,  this  second 
translation  of  them  being  made  in  pope  Stephen's  time,  who 
was  contemporary  with  St.  Irenseus  and  St.  Cyprian,  the  old 
copy,  older  than  this,  and  yet  after  the  original  to  be  sure, 
shows  them  to  be  of  prime  antiquity ;  and  they  are  mentioned 
by^St.  Stephen  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  bishop  Hilarius,  where 
Jie  is  severe  in  censure  of  them  who  do  prevaricate  these 
canons. 

•  But,  for  further  satisfaction,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
epistle  of  Gregory  HoUoander  to  the  moderators  of  the  city 
of  Norimberg.  I  deny  not  but  they  are  called  apocryphal  by 
Gratian,  and  some  others,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  the  church, 
just  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  Ecclesiasticus,  but  yet  by 
most  believed  to  be  written  by  St.  Clement,  from  the  dictate 
of  the  apostles,  and,  without  all  question,  are  so  far  canoni- 
cal, as  to  be  of  undoubted  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  of  the 
first  antiquity. 

Ignatius's  testimony  is  next  in  time  and  in  authority  \ 

«  Post,  adven.  Rpis.  Cypri.  '  Adven.  Praxeam. 

<  Lib.  iii.  c.  59.  dc  Viu  Const.  '  Can.  iv.  cap.  18.  de  Ortbod.  Fide 
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!EflaM9W0f  r9S  rarfi(  oamt  riroi  vmj^fi.  ''  The  bishop  bearp 
the  image  and  representment  of  the  Father  of  all."  And  a 
little  aftefi  ri  yaf  i^rif  m^MWo^f  o^'  $  ira^ng  ofx^  ^  kiovffia$ 
hmava  vdrrw  uforw^  ti  it  Tft^fiuriftw^  cPcH  n  avffnyAa  iffov* 
avfifiotOM  MM  0'VHifnnm  rw  iwiomwoy ;  ri  it  iioMPot,  &c.  "  What 
is  the  bishop,  but  he  that  hath  all  authority  and  rale  ?  What 
is  the  presbyteiy,  but  a  sacred  college,  counsellors  and 
helpers,  or  assessors,  to  the  bishop?  What  are  deacons," 
&c.  So  that  here  is  the  reat  and,  exact  distinction  of  dignity, 
the  appropriate  of  name,  and  intimation  of  office.  The 
bishop  is  above  all ;  the  presbyters,  his  helpers ;  the  deacons, 
his  ministers ;  luijoneu  rw  ayytununf  iwa/Atm,  ''  Imitators  of  the 
angels,  who  are  ministering  spirits."  But  this  is  of  so  known, 
so  evident  a  truth,  that  it  were  but  impertinent  to  insist 
longer  upon  it.  Himself,  in  three  of  his  epistles,  uses  it  m'ne 
times  in  distinct  enumeration,  viz.  to  the  Trallians,  to  the 
Philadelphians,  to  the  Philippians.  And  now  I  shall  insert 
these  considerations. 

1.  Although  it  was  so  that  'episcopus'  and  'presbyter' 
were  distinct  in  the  beginning  after  the  apostles'  death,  yet 
sometimes  the  names  are  used  promiscuously ;  which  is  an 
evidence,  that  confusion  of  names  is  no  intimation,  much 
less  an  argument,  for  the  parity  of  offices,  since  themselves, 
who  sometimes,  though  indeed  very  seldom,  confound  the 
names,  yet  distinguish  the  offices  frequently,  and  dogmatic- 
ally. Miiihf  ivty  rHv  hn^iruv  vfarrr  ItftSi  yaf  tm^  av  it  iioHOfOi 
rwf  ttfiw^.  Where,  by  i^urMMrw,  he  means  the  presbyters  of 
the  diurch  of  Antioch ;  so  indeed  some  say,  and  though  there 
be  no  necessity  of  admitting  this  meaning,  because  by  Isritf-- 
sMTiW  he  o^ay  meati  .the  suffragan  bishops  of  Syria,  yet  thq 
other  may  be  fairiy  admitted ;  for  himself  their  bishop  was 
absent  froiu  his  church,  and  had  delegated  to  the  presbytery 
episcopal  jurisdiction  to  rule  the  church,  till  he  being  dead^ 
another  bishop  should  be  chosen;  so  that  they  were '  episcopi 
vicarii,'  and,  by  representment  of  the  person  of  the  bishop, 
and  executipn  of  the  bishop's  power  by  delegation,  were 
called  twlanvwoi^  and  this  was  done  lest  the  church  should 
not  be  only  without  a  father,  but  without  a  guardian  too; 
and  yet  what  a  bishop  was,  and  of  what  authority,  no  man 

*  £pi»t.  ad  Heron. 
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more  confident  and  ffequent  than  Ignatiaift;  Another  ex- 
ample of  this  is  in  Easebius^  speaking  of  the  youth  whom 
St.  John  had  converted  and  commended  to  a  bishop.  Cle- 
mens, whose  story  this  was,  proceeding  in  the  relation,  says, 
i  Jf  Iff f^/SvTff Of,  8cc.  •'  But  the  presbyter ;"  unless  by  xpt^fii- 
ttpof  here  St.  Clement  means  not  the  '  order,'  but '  Age,*  of 
the  man ;  as  it  is  like  enough  he  did,  for  a  little  after  he  calls 
nim  0  wfta'fiirfiff  "  The  old  man  ;*'  "  Tum  ver6  presbyter  in 
dbmum  suam  suscipit  adolescentem.  Redde  depositum,  O 
episcope,**  saith  St.  John  to  him.  **  Tunc  graviter  suspirans 
senior,"  8lc.  So  St.  Clement.  But  this,  as  it  is  very  unusual, 
so  it  is  just  as  in  Scripture,  yiz.  in  descent  and  comprehen- 
sion ;  for  this  bishop  also  was  a  presbyter  as  well  as  bishop, 
or  else  in  the  delegation  of  episcopal  power,  for  so  it  is  in  the 
ftllegation  of  Ignatius. 

2.  That  this  name '  episcopus,'  or  'bishop,'  was  chosen 
to  be  appropriate  to  the  supreme  order  of  die  clergy,  waft 
done  with  fair  reason  and  design.  For  this  is  no  iastuous  or 
pompous  title,  the  word  Js  of  no  dignity,  and  implies  nbne 
but  what  is  consequent  to  the  just  and  fair  execution  of  its 
offices.  But  presbyter  is  a  name  of  dignity  and  veneration, 
^  Rise  up  to  the  grey  head ;"  and  it  transplants  the  honour 
and  reverence  of  age  to  the  office  of  the  presbyterate.  And 
yet  this  the  bishops  left,  and  took  that  which  signifies  A 
mere  supravision,  and  overlooking  of  his  charge ;  so  that, 
if  we  take  estimate  from  the  names,  '  presbyter'  is  a  naine 
of  dignity,  and  *  episcopus'  of  office  and  burden.  **  He  that 
desires  the  office  of  bishop,  desires  a  good  work,"  vforroffiai 
yof  efroy  im,  saith  St.  Chrysostom.  '*  Nee  dicit  si  quis  epis- 
copatum  desiderat,  bonum  desiderat  gradum,  sed  bonum  opud 
desiderat,  quod  in  majore  ordine  constitutus  possit,  si  velit, 
occasionem  habere  exercendarum  virtutum;"  so  St.  Jerome: 
**  It  is  not  an  honourable  title,  but  a  good  office,  and  a  greAt 
opportunity  of  the  exercise  of  excellent  virtues."  But  for 
this  we  need  no  better  testimony  than  of  St.  Isidore :  **  Epis* 
copatus  autem  vocabulum  inde  dictum,  qu5d  ille  qui  supet^ 
efficitur,  superintendat,  curam  scil.  gerens  subditorum  ^"  But, 
<'  presbyter  Grsec^  Latind  '  senior'  interpretatur,  non  pro 
tttate,  vel  decrepit^  senectute,  sed  propter  honorem  et  di^ni- 

^  Lib.  vii.  Eiymolog.  c.  IS. 


tatem  quam  acceperOnt."    Ouiiv  km  vpea^s^,  &rri  rod  ouih 

1^71  ri/Aiinpoy,  mm  vp«r0eisiv  ro  rtf^iv,  vapa  HAaTttvi,  saitb  Juliu3 
Pollux. 

3.  Supposing  that  episcopus  and  presbyter  had  been 
often  confounded  in  Scripture  and  antiquity,  and  that  both 
in  ascension  and  descension,  yet  as  priests  may  be  called 
angels,  and  yet  the  bishop  be  the  angel  of  the  church ;  '  the 
angel/  for  his  excellency ;  *  of  the  church/  for  his  appropriate 
pre-eminence  and  singularity;  so,  though  presbyters  had 
been  called  bishops  in  Scripture,  (of  which  there  is  not  one 
example  but  in  the  senses  above  explicated,  to  wit,  in  coa- 
junctio|i  and  comprehension ;)  yet  tne  bi9hop  is  o  ivmo^of, 
by  way  of  ecpipence, '  the  bishop :'  and,  in  descent  of  timey 
it  came  to  pass,  that  the  compellatipn,  which  wa^  always  his, 
by  way  pf  eminence,  was  ipade  his  by  appropriation.  And  a 
fair  precedent  of  it  we  have  from  the  compellation  given  to 
ODir  blessed  Saviour,  o  fih^H  ^olf^nv  xfci  ivi^Honoi  ^vx^^>  **  the 
great  Shepherd,  and  Bishop  of  our  souls."  The  name '  bishop  - 
YffM  made  ^acrisd  by  beipg  the  appdlative  of  his  person,  and 
by  £|ir  kiim^^i(m  it  dpes  paore  immediately  desoepd  upcm 
tb^m,  who  had  from  Chrjst  more  immediate  missioo,  and 
mpf^  ^axpU  power,  and  therefore  '  episcopatus'  and '  pastor,' 
by  wsty  of  emii^pce,  are  the  mos(  fit  appellatives  for  them 
whp  ip  ii^  church  have  the  greatest  power,  office,  and 
dignity,  as  participating  of  th^  fulness  of  that  power  and 
anthprity,  for  which  Christ  w$a  calljsd  •  the  Bishop  of  our 
901^3/  And  besides  this  so  fair  a  popy ;  besides  the  using 
ef  t^  word  in  the  prophesy  of  the  apostolate  of  Matthias, 
and  in  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and  often  in  Scripture,  as  I  havp 
sbowp  I>6^r^ ;  any  one  whereof  is  abundantly  enough,  for 
the  4xing  an  appellative  upon  a  church-officer ;  this  name 
may  also  be  intimated  as  a  .distinctive  compellation  of  a 
bishop  over  a  priest ;  because  fxio-kovfiV  is  indeed  often  used 
ft^r  th?  office  of  bishpps,  as  in  the  instances  above,  but  ntmA 
id  99ed  for  the  office  of  the  inferioca;  for  St.  Paul  writing  to 
the  Romans '»  who  then  had  no  bishop  fixed  in  the  chair  of 
Rome,  does  commaod  them  aitoTr^h  rm  tov  hx^^rcM'lct^  votoSy^ 
teff :  arnqwA,  not  h^t^Mo^Btv,  thi^  for  the  bishop,  that  fox  the 

1  Rom.  xvi.  17. 
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subordinate  clergy.  So^  then,  the  word  '  episcopus'  is  fixed 
at  first,  and  that  by  derivation,  and  example  of  Scripture, 
and  fiur  congruity  of  reason. 


SECTION  XXV. 
Calling  the  Bishop,  and  him  only,  the  Pastor  of  the  Church. 

But  the  church  used  other  appellatiyes  for  bishops,  which 
it  is  very  requisite  to  specify,  that  we  may  understand  divers 
authorities  of  the  fathers,  using  those  words  in  appropriation 
to  bishops,  which  of  late  have  been  given  to  presbyters,  ever 
since  they  have  begun  to  set  presbyters  in  the  room  of 
bishops. 

And  first,  bishops  were  called  *  pastors'  in  antiquity,  in 
imitation  of  their  being  called  so  in  Scripture.  Eusebius, 
writing  the  story  of  St.  Ignatius,  "  Denique  ciim  Smymam 
venisset,  ubi  Polycarpus  erat,  scribit  inde  unam  epistolam  ad 
Epfaesios,  eorumque  pastorem,''  that  is,  Onesimus;  for  so 
follows,  "in  qu&  meminit' Onesimi V  Now  that  Onesimus 
was  their  bishop,  himself  witnesses  in  the  epistie  here 
mentioned,  riv  wokuraBttav  v/umf  h  opofjum  StoS  iattiT^a  h 
*Oniaifm  r£  hr  ayim  aiinyvrS,  vfuSy  ii  nrf^irogrAi^,8cc.  Onesimus 
was  their  bishop,  and  therefore  their  pastor;  and  in  his 
epistle  '  ad  Antiochenos,'  himself  makes  mention  of  Evodius, 
rw  a^iOfAatiaflrToy  votfiivof  v/wf,  **  your  most  blessed  and  worthy 
pastor." 

When  Paulns  Samosatenus  first  broached  his  heresy 
against  the  Divinity  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  presently  a 
council  was  called,  where  St.  Denis,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
could  not  be  present:  **  Ceeteri  verd  ecclesiarum  pastores, 
diversis  ^  locis  et  urbibus,  convenerunt  Antiochiam.  In 
qaibns  insignes  et  cseteris  praecellentes  erant  Firmilianus  k 
CsBsarea  Cappadoci®,  Oregorius,  et  Athenodorus  fratres, 
et  Helenus  Sardensis  ecclesi®  episcopus:  sed  et  Maximus 
episcopus  dignus  eomm  consortio  cohserebat^" 


•  Ub.  iii.  Hut.  c.  36.  ^  Epist  ad  Ephet. 
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These  bishops,  I^nnilianus,  and  Helenus,  and  Maximns, 
were  the  pastors;  and  not  only  so,  but  presbyters  were  not 
called  pastors,  for  he  proceeds,  *'  sed  et  presbyteri  quam- 
plurimiy  et  diaconi  ad  supradictam  urbem  convenerunt.** 
So  that  these  were  not  under  the  general  appellative  of 
pastors.  And  the  council  of  Sardis  *,  making  provision  for 
the  manner  of  election  of  a  bishop  to  a  widow-church,  when 
the  people  is  urgent  for  the  speedy  institution  of  a  bishop, 
if  any  of  the  comprovincials  be  wanting,  he  must  be  certified 
by  the  primate,  on  aitoi  tos  wAiifti  vrot/jtiva  auroT^  i^oSnvcu,  ^*  that 
the  multitude  require  a  pastor  to  be  given  unto  them/'  The 
same  expression  is  also  in  the  epistle  of  Julius,  bishop  of 
Rome,  to  the  presbyters,  deacons,  and  people  of  Alexandria, 
in  behalf  of  their  bishop,  Athanasius ;  *'  Suscipite  itaque, 
fratres  carissimi,  cum  omni  Divin&  gratia  pastorem  vestrum 
acpnesulem  tanquam  vere  a^eofdo'tov^.^'  And  a  little  after, 
**  et  gaudete  fruentes  orationibus,  qui  pastorem  vestrum 
esiiritis  et  sititis,''  &c.  The  same  is  often  used  in  St.  Hilary 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  where  bishops  are  called '  pastores 
magni/  '  great  shepherds,'  or  *  pastors.'  When  Eusebius,  the 
bishop  of  Samosata,  was  banished,  *'  universi  lachrymis  pro* 
secuti  sunt  ereptionem  pastoris  sui,"  saith  Theodoret :  **  They 
wept  for  the  loss  of  their  pastor."  And  Eulogius,  a  presbyter 
of  Edessa,  when  he  was  arguing  with  the  prefect  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  *'  Et  pastorem  (inquit)  habemus,  et  nutus  illius 
sequimur ;"  '*  We  have  a  pastor,"  (a  bishop  certainly^  for 
himself  was  a  priest),  **  and  his  commands  we  follow  ^"  But 
I  need  not  specify  any  more  particular  instances;  I  touched 
upon  it  before  >.  He  that  shall  consider,  that  to  bishops  the 
regiment  of  the  whole  church  was  concredited  at  the  first, 
and  the  presbyters  were  but  his  assistants  in  cities  and 
villages,  and  were  admitted  '  in  partem  sollicitudinis,'  first 
casually  and  cursorily,  and  then,  by  station  and  fixed  resi- 
dence, when  parishes  were  divided  and  endowed,  will  easily 
'«ee,  that  this  word  ^  pastor'  must  needs  be  appropriated  to 
bishops,  to  whom,  according  to  the  conjunctive  expression  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  practice  of  infant  Christendom,  hrtoitoTw 
and  Toifmiviiv  was  intrusted,  first  solely,  then  in  commuhi* 
cation  with  otiiers,  but  always  principally.  .      * 

*  Can.  6.  *  Hitt.  Tripart.  lib.  It.  c.  t9* 

'  Lib.  iv.  e.  14.    '  9  Tbeodoi^t',  lib.4Y.  c.  18. 
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Bat  now  of  late,  especiaUy  ia  those  pliices  where  the 
bishops  are  exauctoratedi  and  no  where  else  that  I  know, 
but  amoDgst  those  men  that  have  complying  designSi  the 
word  *  pastor'  is  given  to  parish  priests,  against  the  manner 
and  usage  of  ancient  Christendom ;  and  though  priests  may 
^be  called  pastors  in  a  limited,  subordinate  sense,  and  by  way 
of  participation,  (just  as  they  may  be  called  angels,  when  the 
bishop  is  the  angel,  and  so  pastors  when  the  bishop  is  the 
pastor,  and  so  they  are  called  *  pastores  ovium/  in  St.  Cy- 
prian^,) but  never  are  they  called  'pastores'  simply,  or 
'  pastores  ecclesiae,'  for  above  six  hundred  years  in  the 
church,  and  I  think  eight  hundred  more.  And,  therefore,  it 
was  good  counsel  which  St.  Paul  gave,  to  avoid  '  yocum 
novitates,'  because  there  is  never  any  affectation  of  new 
words,  contrary  to  the  ancient  voice  of  Christendom,  but 
t^iere  is  some  design  in  the  thing  too,  to  make  an  innovation : 
and  of  this  we  have  had  long  warning,  in  the  new  use  of  the 
word '  pastor/ 


SECTION  XXVI. 
And  Doctor. 


If  bishops  were  the  pastors,  ^en  '  doctors'  also;  it  was 
the  observation  which  St.  Augustin  made  out  of  Ephes.  it., 
as  I  quoted  him  even  now,  '^  For  God  hath  given  some 
apostles,  some  prophets — some  pastors  and  doctors.*'  So 
the  church  hath  learned  to  speak.  In  the  Greeks'  council  of 
Carthage  it  was  decreed,  that  places  which  never  had  % 
bishop  of  their  own,  should  not  now  have  ica^vTvniy  l^or,  ''  a 
doctor  of  their  own  j"  that  is,  a  bishop ;  but  still  be  subject 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  whom  formerly  they  gave 
obedience ;  and  the  title  of  the  chapter  is,  that  the  parts  of 
the  diocese  without  the  bishop's  consent  m^Morw  irtfw  /w« 
fix^BcUf  *^  must  not  have  another  bishop,"  He  who  in  the 
title  is  called  '  bishop,'  in  the  chapter  is  called  the  '  doctor** 
And  thus  also,  Epiphanius,  speaking  of  bishops,  callejth  them 
varifof,  mcu  iiiaaMa>^f,  **  fathers  and  doctors''  ''  Gratia 

»  EpUt.  11.  »  Hffm.  7j^. 
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ctnim  eeclesisB  laus  doctaris  est/'  saith  St.  Ambrose,  speaking 
of  the  eminence  of  the  bishop  over  the  presbyters  and  sub- 
ordinate clergy.  The  same  also  is  to  be  seen  in  St.  Austin  ^ 
Sedalius,  and  diyers  others.  I  deny  not  but  it  is  in  this 
appellative  as  in  divers  of  the  rest,  that  the  presbyters  may, 
in  subordination,  be  also  called  doctors ;  for  every  presbyter 
must  be  iiieutruuf^,  *^  apt  to  teach  ^;"  but  yet  this  is  expressed 
as  a  requisite  in  the  particular  office  of  a  bishop,  and  no 
where  expressly  of  a  presbyter,  that  I  can  find  in  Scripture; 
but  yet  because,  in  all  churches,  it  was  by  license  of  th^ 
bishop,  that  presbyters  did  preach,  if  at  all,  and  in  some 
churches  the  bishop  only  did  it,  particularly  of  Alexandria, — 
(Mivoi  6  Tvj^  mXiug  iTriaxovos  iiiaurHsi,  saith  Sozomen  ',)  there- 
fore it  wad,  that  the  presbyter,  in  the  language  of  the  church, 
was  not,  but  the  bishop  was  often,  called  doctor  of  the 
church. 


SECTION  XXVII. 
And  Pontifex, 


The  next  word  which  the  primitive  church  did  use,  as  proper 
to  express  the  offices  and  eminence  of  bishops,  is  '  pontifex,' 
and  *  pontificatus'  for  *  episcopacy.'  '*  Sed  h  Domino  edocti 
consequentiam  rerum,  episcopis  pontificatfis  munera  as- 
signavimus,"  said  the  apostles,  as  St.  Clement  reports  ^ 
*  Pontificate  9rfT«xov '  St.  John  the  apostle  wore  in  his  fore- 
head, as  an  ensign  of  his  apostleship,  a  gold  plate  or  medal, 
when  be  was  ^'  in  pontificalibus,"  *'  in  his  pontifical  or  apos- 
tolical habit,''  saith  Eusebius  ^  ''  De  dispensationibus  eccle- 
siarum  antiqua  sanctio  tenuit  et  definitio  sanctorum  patrum 
in  Nic8B&  convenientium  —  et  si  pontifices  voluerint,  ut  cum 
eis  vicini  propter  utilitatem  celebrent  ordinationes :"  said  the 
fathers'  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  ^.  "  Qu&  tempestate 
in  urbe  Rom&  Clemens  quoque,  tertius  post  Paulum  et  Petrum^ 
pontificatum  tenebat,"  saith  Eusebius  <>,  according  to  the 
teanslatton  of  Ruffinus.   ^'  Apud  Antiochiam  vero  Theophilus 

b  Epift.  59.  «  1  Tim.  viii.  *  Lib.  vii.  c.  19. 

*  Lib.  viii.  c.  alt  Apost.  Constitnt.  ^  Lib.  lii.  Hist,  c  Si. 

«  Lib.  ix.  c.  14.  Hist.  Tripmrt.  ^  Lib.  iii,  €.  %t. 
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per  idem  tempus,  sextos  ab  apostolis,  ecclesiee  pontificatam 
tenebat ;"  saith  the  same  Eusebius  *'.  And  there  is  a  famous 
story  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  that  when  Nar- 
cissus, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  invalid  and  unfit  for  govern- 
ment, by  reason  of  his  extreme  age,  he  was  designed  by  a 
particular  revelation  and  a  voice  from  heaven ;  ''  Suscipite 
episcopum,  qui  vobis  k  Deo  destinatus  est :"  '*  Receive  your 
bishop*  whom  God  hath  appointed  for  yon  ;**  but  it  was 
when  Narcissus  "jam  senio  fessus  pontificatus  ministerio 
sufficere  non  possit,**  saith  the  story  ^  Eulogios,  the  con- 
fessor, discoursing  with  the  prefect,  that  wished  him  to 
comply  with  the  emperor,  asked  him :  *'  Numquid  ille  unJL 
com  imperio  etiam  pontificatum  est  consequutus  ?"  **  He 
hath  an  empire,  but  hath  he  also  a  bishoprick  ?"  '  Pontifi- 
catus' is  the  word.  But  St.  Dionysius  is  very  exact  in  the 
distinction  of  clerical  offices >,  and  particularly  gives  this 
account  of  the  present :  '*  Est  igitur  pontificatus  ordo,  qui 
prsditus  vi  perficiente  munera  hierarchisB  quce  perficiunt,'* 
8ic.  And  a  Uttle  after,  "  Sacerdotum  autem  ordo  subjectns 
pontificum  oVdini/'  8cc.  To  which  agrees  St.  Isidore  ^  in  his 
Etymologies :  "  Ideo  autem  et  presbyteri  sacerdotes  vocantur, 
quia  sacrum  dant  sicut  et  episcopi,  qui  licet  sacerdotes  sint, 
tamen  pontificatus  apicem  non  habent,  quia  nee  chrismate 
frontem  signant,  nee  Paracletum  Spiritum  dant,  quod  solis 
deberi  episcopis  lectio  '  Actuum  Apostoliconim'  demonstrate' 
and  in  the  same  chapter,  "  Pontifex  princeps  sacerdotum  est." 
One  word  more  there  is  often  used  in  antiquity  for 
bishops,  and  that  is  *  sacerdos^'  *'  Sacerdotum  autem  bipar- 
titus  est  ordo,'*  say  St.  Clement  and  Anacletus ;  for  they  are 
'  majores '  and  '  minores.'  The  *  majores,  bishops,'  the 
'  minores,  presbyters ;'  for  so  it  is  in  the  apostolical  consti- 
tutions attributed  to  St.  Clement*^:  ^*  Episcopis  qoidem 
assignavimuB  et  attribuimus  quee  ad  principatum  sacerdotii 
pertinent,  presbyteris  verb  quae  ad  sacerdotium.'^  And  in 
St*  Cyprian ',  '*  Presbyteri  cum  episcopis  sacerdotali  honore 
conjuncti."  But  although  in  such  distinction  and  subordi- 
nation, and  in  concretion,  a  presbyter  is  sometimes  called 
'  sacerdos,'  yet  in  antiquity  '  sacerdotium  eccIesisB'  does  evei^ 

•  Lib.  ir.  c.  SO.  '  Enseb.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  ■  Eccles.  Hicnreh. 

^  Lib.  Til.  ie.  •  And  Mccrdos.  i^  qb.  viii.  c.  46. 

>   Lib.iu.^p.l. 
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more  signify  '  episcopacy/  and  '  sacerdos  eccleaise'  the 
'  bishop.'  *^  Theotecnus  sacerdotiam  ecclesisB  tenens  ia 
episcopatu/'  saith  Eusebius*":  and  "  summus  sacerdos/'  the 
*  bishop'  always ;  **  dandi  baptismum  jus  habet  summua 
sacerdosy  qui  est  episcopus/'  saith  Tertidiian'':  and  indeed, 
'  sacerdos*  alone  is  very  seldom  used  in  any  respect  but  for 
the  '  bishop/  unless  when  there  is  some  distinctive  term,  and 
of  higher  report,  given  to  the  bishop  at  the  same  time. 

"  Ecclesia  est  plebs  sacerdoti  adunata,  et  grex  pastori 
suo  adheerens/'  saith  St.  Cyprian".  And  that  we  may  know 
by  '  sacerdos'  he  means  the  '  bishop,'  his  next  words  are, 
"  Unde  scire  debes  episcopum  in  ecclesia  esse,  et  ecclesiam 
in  episcopo."  And  in  the  same  epistle,  *'  qui  ad  Cyprianum 
episcopnm  in  carcere  literas  direxerunt,  sacerdotem  Dei 
agnoscentes,  et  contestantes."  EusebiusP,  reckoning  some, 
of  the  chief  bishops  assembled  in  the  council  of  Antioch, 
''  In  quibus  erant  Helenus  Sardensis  ecclesise  episcopus,  et 
Nicomas  ab  Iconic,  et  Hierosolymorum  preecipuus  sacerdos 
Hymenceus,  et  vicinss  huic  urbis  Cesarese  Theotecnus ;"  and 
in  the  same  place,  the  bishops  of  Pontus  are  called  ''  Ponti 
provincise  sacerdotes."  *'  Abilius  apud  Alexandriam  tredecim 
aniiis  sacerdotio  ministrato,  diem  obiit  /'  for  so  long  he  was 
bishop ;  "  cui  succedit  Cerdon  tertius  in  sacerdotium." — ''  Et 
Papias  similiter  apud  Hierapolim  sacerdotium  gerens  /'  for  he 
was  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  saith  Eusebius<i:  and  the  bishop 
of  the  province  of  Aries ',  speaking  of  their  first  bishop, 
TrophimoB,  ordained  bishop  by  St.  Peter,  says :  '^  Quod  prima 
inter  Oallias  Arelatensis  civitas  missum  k  beatissimo  Petro 
apostolo  sanctum  Trophimum  habere  meruit  sacerdotem." 
Tlie  bishop  also  was  ever  designed,  when  *  antistes  ecclesisB ' 
was  the  word.  **  Melito  quoque  Sardensis  ecclesioB  smtistes/' 
saith  Eusebius  out  of  IrensBus':  vpctrrat  is  the  name  in 
Greek,  and  used  for  the  bishop  by  Justin  Martyr,  and  is  of 
the  same  authority  and  use  with  ^  praDlatus''and  '  prsepositus 
ecclesiee.'  *'  Antistes  autem  sacerdos  dictus,  ab  eo  quod 
antistat.  Primus  est  enim  in  ordine  ecclesiie:  et  supra  se 
nullum  habet,"  saith  St.  Isidore. 

■  Lib.  vH.  c.  28.  "  Lib.  de  Baptism.  *  Epist.  69. 

P  Enscb.  lib.  iii.  c*  91.  ^  Lib.  iii.  c  35^ 

'  Epist.  Com.  Pravinc.  ad  S.  LeoDem.  *  Lib.  iv.  c*  f  6. 
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But  in  those  thingSy  which  are  of  no  qnestion,  I  need  not 
insist.  One  title  more  I  must  specify,  to  prevent  misprision 
upon  a  mistake  of  theirs  of  a  place  in  St.  Ambrose  ^  The 
'  bishop'  is  sometimes  called  *  primus  presbyter.' — ^*  Nam 
et  Timotheuin  episcopum  il  se  creatum  presbyterum  vocat : 
quia  primi  presbyteri  episcopi  appellabaotur,  ut  recedente  eo 
sequens  ei  succederet"."  Elections  were  made  of  bishops 
out  of  the  college  of  presbyters :  ^*  Presbyteri  unum  ex  se 
tectum  episcopum  nominabant/'  saith  St.  Jerome;  but  at 
first  this  election  was  made,  not  according  to  merit,  but 
according  to  seniority ;  and,  therefore,  bishops  were  called 
'  primi  presbyteri ;'  that  is  St.  Ambrose's  sense.  But  St. 
Austin  gives  another, '  primi  presbyteri/  that  is, '  chief  above 
the  presbyters.' — **  Quid  est  episcopus  nisi  primus  presbyter, 
A.  e.  summus  sacerdos,"  saith  he  \  And  St.  Ambrose  him* 
self  gives  a  better  exposition  of  his  words,  than  is  intimated 
in  that  clause  before :  '^  Episcopi,  et  presbyteri  una  ordinatio 
est :  uterque  enim  sacerdos  est,  sed  episcopus  primus  est ;  ut 
omnis  episcopus  presbyter  sit,  non  omnis  presbyter  episcopus* 
Hie  enim  episcopus  est,  qui  inter  presbyteros  primus  estr," 
The  bishop  is  '  primus  presbyter/  that  is,  *  primus  sacerdos, 
h.  e.  princeps  est  sacerdotum,'  so  he  expounds  it ;  not  '  pdn- 
ceps'  or  '  primus  inter  presbyteros,'  himself  remaining  a 
mere  presbyter,  but  '  princeps  presbyterorum ;'  for  '  (H'imns 
presbyter'  could  not  be  '  episcopus'  in  another  sense,  he  is 
the  chief,  not  the  senior  of  the  presbyters.  Nay,  *  princeps 
presbyterorum'  is  used  in  a  sense  lower  than  '  episcopus;' 
for  Theodoret,  speaking  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  saith,  that 
'^  having  been  the  first  presbyter  at  Antioch,  yet  be  refused 
to  be  made  bishop  for  a  long  time ;"  *'  Johannes  enim,  qui 
diutissim^  princeps  fuit  presbyterorum  Anttochise,  ao  ssape 
electus  prsesul,  perpetuus  vitator  dignitatis  illius  de  hoc  ad- 
mirabiU  solo  puUulavit*." 

The  church  also,  in  her  first  language,  when  she  spake  of 
'  propositus  ecdesiae,'  meant  the  *  bishop  of  the  diocese.'  Of 
this  there  are  innumerable  examples,  but  most  plentifully  in 
St.  Cyprian,  in  his  epistles  * ;  and  in  Tertullian's  book  '  ad 

*  Lib.  vii.  Etymol.  c.  12.  *  Comment,  in  Ephcs.  i?. 

>  QukbU  Vet.  et  N.  Testam.  qn.  101.     7  In  i  Tim.  iii. 

?  In  Ephci.  iv.  •  Epiit.  3,  4,  V,  11,  IS,  15, 13,  f7. 
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martyres  ;*  and  infinite  places  more*  Of  which  this  advan- 
tage is  to  be  made,  that  the  primitive  church  did  generally 
understand  those  places  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  '  pre- 
lates/ or  '  prespositi/  to  be  meant  of  *  bishops ;'  **  Obedite 
prffipositis,^  saith  St.  Paul  **:  "  Obey  your  prelates,  or  them 
that  are  set  over  you."  "  Praepositi  autem  pastores  sunt,** 
saith  St.  Austin :  *'  Prelates  are  they  that  are  pastors."  But 
St.  Cyprian  sums  up  many  of  them  together,  and  insinuates 
the  several  relations,  expressed  in  the  jseveral  eompellations 
of  bishops*  For,  writing  against  Florentius  Pupianus,  **  Ac 
nisi/'  saith  he  %  '^  apud  te  purgati  fuerimus^  ecce  jam  sex 
annis  nee  fratemitas  habuerit  episcopum,  nee  plebs  preeposi- 
tum,  nee  grex  pastorem,  nee  ecclesia  gubematorem,  nee 
Christus  antistitem,  nee  Deus  sacerdotes ;"  and  all  this  he 
means  of  himself,  who  had  then  been  ''  six  years  bishop  of 
Carthage,  a  prelate  of  the  people,  a  governor  to  the  church, 
a  pastor  to  the  flock,  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  a 
minister  of  Christ." 

The  sum  is  this :  When  we  find  in  antiquity  any  thing 
asserted  of  any  order  of  the  hierarchy,  under  the  names  of 
'  episeopus,*  or  '  princeps  sacerdotum,'  or  '  presbyterorum 
primus,'  or  '  pastor/  or  *  doctor,'  or  *  pontifex,'  or  *  major/ 
or  '  primus  sacerdos,'  or  *  sacerdotium  ecclesise  habens,'  or 
*  antistes  ecclesise,'  or  ^  ecclesiee  sacerdos  /  (unless  there  be 
a  specification,  and  limiting  of  it  to  a  parochial  and  inferior 
minister),  it  must  be  understood  of  '  bishops '  in  its  present 
acceptation.  For  these  words  are  all,  by  way  of  eminency, 
and  most  of  them  by  absolute  appropriation  and  singularity, 
the  appdlations  and  distinctive  names  of  *  bishops/ 


SECTION  XXVIII. 

And  these  were  a  distinct  Order  from  the  rest, 

BtTT,  SfOfAOTOi  rSv  TTfayfioirm  fMfjtvifiara,  saith  the  philosopher: 
and  this  their  distinction  of  names  did,  amongst  the  fathers 
of  the  primitive  church,  denote  a  distinction  of  calling,  and 
office,  supereminent  to  the  rest. 

*  Heb.  xiii.  «  Epist.  6*K     • 
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For,  first,  bishops  are,  by  all  antiquity,  reckoned  as  a 
distinct  office  of  clergy.    "  Si  quia  presbyter,  aut  diaconus, 

aut  quilibet  de  numero  dericorum, pergat  ad  alienam 

parochiam  praeter  episcopi  sui  conscientiam,"  &c.  So  it  is  in 
the  fifteenth  canon  of  the  apostles,  and  so  it  is  there  plainly 
distinguished  as  an  office  different  from  presbyter  and  deacon, 
above  thirty  times  in  those  canons,  and  distinct  powers  given 
to  the  bishop,  which  are  not  given  to  the  other,  and  to  ihe 
bishop  above  the  other.  The  council  of  Ancyra*  inflicting 
censures  upon  presbyters  first,  then  deacons  which  had  fallen 
in  time  of  persecution,  gives  leave  to  the  bishop  to  mitigate 
the  pains  as  he  sees  cause :  *'  Sed  si  ex  episcopis  aliqui  in 
iis  vel  afflictionem  aliquam  —  viderint,  in  eorum  potestate 
id  esse."  The  canon  would  not  suppose  any  bishops  to  fall, 
for  indeed  they  seldom  did ;  but  for  the  rest,  provision  was 
made  for  both  their  penances,  and  indulgence  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishop.  And  yet  sometimes  they  did  fall ;  Optatus 
bewails  it,  but  withal  gives  evidence  of  their  distinction  of 
order :  **  Quid  commemorem  laicos,  qui  tunc  in  ecclesianuUft 
fuerant  dignitate  suffulti?  Quid  ministros  plurimos,  quid 
diaconos  in  tertio,  quid  presbyteros  in  secundo  sacerdotio 
constitutes?  Ipsi  apices,  et  principes  omnium  aUqui  episcopi 
aliqua  instrumenta  Divinae  legis  impi^  tradidetunt:"  **  The 
laity,  the  ministers,  the  deacons,  the  presbyters,  nay,  the 
bishops- themselves,  the  princes  and  the  chief  of  all,  proved 
traitors  ^.'*  The  diversity  of  order  is  here  fairly  intimated, 
but  dogmatically  affirmed  by  him  in  his  second  book  adv. 
Parmen. :  '*  Quatuor  genera  capitum  sunt  in  ecclesia  epi»- 
coporum,  presby terorum;  diaconorum,  et  fidelium :"  ''  There 
are  four  sorts  of  heads  in  the  church,  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  the  faithful  laity.''  And  it  was  remarkable, 
when  the  people  of  Hippo  had,  as  it  were,  by  violence  carried 
St.  Austin  to  be  made  priest  by  their  bishop  Valerius,  some 
seeing  the  good  man  weep  in  consideration  of  the  great 
hazard  and  difficulty  accruing  to  him  in  his  ordination  to 
such  an  office,  thought  he  had  wept  because  he  was  not 
bishop,  they  pretending  comfort,  told  him,  "  Quia  locus 
presbyterii,  lic^t  ipse  majore  dignus  esset,  appropinquaret 
tamen  episcopatui:"  **  The  office  of  a  presbyter,  though 

•  Cad.  1.  and  f.  ^  Lib.  ad  Parmen. 
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indeed  he  deserved  a  greater,  yet  was  the  next  step  in  order 
to  a  bishoprick."  Sa  Passidonius  tells  the  story  ^.  It  was 
the  next  step,  the  next  descent  in  subordination,  the  next 
under  it.  So  the  council  of  Chalcedon :  'Ettio-m^ov  bU  srpe^- 
Curipov  0a!^fjLOv  pipuv  ltfoay>la  iartv:  **  It  is  sacrilege  to  bring 
down  a  bishop  to  the  degree  and  order  of  a  presbyter/'  am 
tS(  vpait»i  hriffMovHi  airoMnTv  so  the  council  permits  in  case 
of  great  delinquency,  to  suspend  him  from  the  execution  of 
his  episcopal  order,  but  still  the  character  remains,  and  the 
degree  of  itself  is  higher*^. 

*^  Nos  autem  idcirco  haec  scribimus,  fratres  carissimi,  quia 
novimus  qu^  sacrosanctum  debeat  esse  episcopale  sacer- 
dotium,  quod  et  clero,  et  plebi  debet  esse  exemplo,''  said  the 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Antiocb,  in  Eusebius ' ;  **  The  office 
of  a  bishop  is  sacred,  and  exemplary  both  to  the  clergy,  and 
the  people."  ,**  Interdixit,  per  omnia,  magna  synodus,  non 
episcopo,  non  presbytero,  non  diacono  licere  ^/*  &c.  And  it 
was  a  remarkable  story,  that  Arius  troubled  the  church  for 
missing  of  a  prelation  to  the  order  and  dignity  of  a  bishop. 
*'  Post  Achillam  enim  Alexander — ordinatur  episcopus :  hoc 
autem  tempore  Arius  in  ordine  presbyterorum  fuit :"  '*  Alex- 
ander was  ordained  a  bishop,  and  Arius  still  left  in  the  ord^r 
of  mere  presbyters."  Of  the  same  exigence  are  all  those 
clauses  of  commemoration  of  a  bishop  and  presbyters  of  the 
same  church.  ''  Julius  autem  Romanus  episcopus  propter 
senectutem  defuit,  erantque  pro  eo  prsesentes  Vitus,  et  Vicen* 
tins  presbyteri  ejusdem  ecclesias :"  *^  They  were  his  vicars, 
and  deputies  for  their  bishop  in  the  Nicene  council,"  saith 
Sozomen.  But  most  pertinent  is  that  of  the  Indian  perse- 
cution related  by  the  same  man^.  Many  of  them  were  put 
to  death.  "  Erant  autem  horum  alii  quidem  episcopi,  alii 
presbyteri,  alii  diversorum  ordinum  clerici."  And  this  dif- 
ference of  order  is  clear  in  the  epistle  of  the  bishops  of 
Illyricum  to  the  bishops  of  the  Levant:  '^  De  episcopis  autem 
constituendis,  vel  comministris  jam  constitutis,  si  perman- 
serint  usque  ad  finem  sani,  bene — ^similiter  presbyteros  atque 
diaconos  in  sacerdotali  ordine  definivimus,"  &c.  And  of 
Sabbatius  it  is  said,  ^'  Nolens  in  suo  ordine  manere  presbyte- 

•  De  Vita  Angiut.  c.  4.  '  Can.  t9. 

•  Lib.  vii.  c.  ¥6.  '  Cac.  3.  Nicene  Coocil. 
ff  Lib.  ii.  c.  1.  Hi&t.  Tri|»art.    Lib.  iii«  Tripart.  c.  se. 
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ratus,  desiderabat  episcopatum;"  "  He  would  not  stay  in  the 
order  of  a  presbyter,  but  desired  a  bishoprick/' — "  Ordo 
episcoporum  qoadripartitus  est,  in  patriarchis,  archiepiscopis^ 
metropolitanisy  et  episcopis/'  saith  St.  Isidore;  ^*  Omnes 
autem  superius  designati  ordines  uno  eodemqne  vocabulo 
episcopi  nominantur  ^.'^  But  it  were  infinite  to  reckon  an- 
thoritiesy  and  clauses  of  exclusion,  for  the  three  orders  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons ;  we  cannot  almost  dip  in  any 
tome  of  the  councils,  but  we  shall  find  it  recorded :  and  all 
the  martyr-bishops  of  Rome  did  ever  acknowledge  and 
publish  it,  that  episcopacy  is  a  peculiar  office  and  order  in 
the  church  of  Ood ;  as  is  to  be  seen  in  their  decretal  epistles, 
in  the  first  tome  of  the  councils.  I  only  sum  this  up  with 
the  attestation  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  preface  to 
the  book  of  ordination :  *'  It  is  evident  to  all  men  diligently 
reading  holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that,  from  the 
apostles'  times,  there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in 
Christ's  church,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ^''  The  same 
thing  exactly,  that  was  said  in  the  second  council  of  Carth- 
age ^ ;  TftT;  paBfMv^  rovrou^y  ^nfu  )i,  hntrMOTovf,  Vft<r0tni^otf^f  mcu 
iuutovouf.  But  we  shall  see  it  better^  and  by  more  real  pro- 
bation, for  that  bishops  were  a  distinct  order,  appears  by 
this : 


SECTION  XXIX. 

To  which  the  Presbyterate  was  but  a  Degree. 

1 .  Th  e  presby terate  was  but  a  step  to  episcopacy,  as  deacon- 
ship  to  the  presbyterate  ;  and,  therefore,  the  council  of  Sardis 
decreed*,  that  no  man  should  be  ordained  bishop,  but  he 
that  was  first  a  reader,  and  a  deacon,  and  a  presbyter,  imb 
jcod'*  iMooTov  Pa^fMv  —  Si^  tiiv  a^^tia  rUg  ima-Mtnni^,  xara  off oxmiv 
ftaffnvM  firniBeim :  **  That  by  every  degree  he  may  pass  to  the 
sublimity  of  episcopacy."  ^{ei  H  hiatrtov  rdyfiarof  6  paB/di^ 
oMc  haxi^r^ou  irfkavori  xf^wv  /wjiw^,  &c.  *'  But  the  degree  of 
every  order  must  have  the  permanence  and  trial  of  no  small 


^  Hist.  Tripart.  lib.  xi.  c.  5.     Elymol.  lib.  vii.  c.  1$. 
*  Per  Biniam  Paris.  ^  Can.  t.  •  Can.  10, 
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tim^.**  Herd  fhere  is  dearly  a  diatinctton  of  ordaili  and  oidi» " 
natioiis,  and  assumptions  to  them  respecthrelyy  all  of  the 
same  distance  and  consideration;  and  Tlieodoret^  oat  of  the 
synodical  epistle  of  the  same  coancil,  says,  that  they  com- 
plained that  some  from  Arianism  were  reconciled,  and  pro- 
moted from  deacons  to  be  presbyters,  from  presbyters  to  be 
bishopsy  calling  it  /Atiiova  fia6§A0f,  *  a  greater  degree/  or  *  order :' 
and  St  Gregory  Nazianz.,  in  his  Encomium  of  St.  Athanasius, 
speaking  of  his  canonical  ordination  and  election  to  a  bishops 
rick,  says,  that  he  was  chosen  being  aitdyeurof,  **  most 
worthy/'  and  to^cif  ih  rw  fioB/Aw  iutoxouBla^  iaiiJjAf,  *^  coming 
through  all  the  inferior  orders/'  The  same  commendation 
St  Cyprian  gives  of  Cornelius^:  **  Non  iste  ad  episcopatum 
subito  pervenit,  sed  per  omnia  ecdesiastica  officia  promotus, 
et  in  divinis  administrationibus  Dominum  seep^  promeritus 
ad  sacerdotii  sublime  fastigium  cunctis  religtonis  gradibua 
ascendit ;  et  factus  est  episcopus  k  plorimis  coUegis  nostris, 
qui  tunc  in  urbe  Romli  aderant  qui  ad  nos  literas  de  ejus 
ordinatione  miserunt/'  Here  is  evident  not  only  a  pro- 
motion, but  a  new  ordination  of  St.  Cornelius  to  be  bishop  of 
Rome ;  so  that  **  now  the  chair  is  full/'  saith  St  Cyprian ; 
*'  et  quisquis  jam  episcopus  fieri  Toluerit,  foris  fiat  necesse 
€st,  net  habeat  ecclesiasticam  ordinationem,"  &c. :  **  No  maa 
else  can  receive  ordination  to  the  bishoprick.*' 


SECTION  XXX. 
There  being  a  peculiar  Manner  of  Ordination  to  a  Bi$hoprick. 

2.  The  ordination  of  a  bishop  to  his  chair  was  done  'de 
novo/ after  his  being  a  presbyter;  and  not  only  so,  but  in 
another  manner  than  he  had,  when  he  was  made  priest.  This 
is  evident  in  the  first  ecclesiastical  canon  that  was  made 
after  Scripture*.    'Ema%oirof  x^^f^^^^^^^^  ^^^  hna-tiSTruf  Ho  n 

01  Aof 9ro<  HXnfucol :  '^  A  priest  and  deacon  must  be  ordained  of 
one  bishop,  but  a  bishop  must  be  ordained  by  two  or  three 
at  least"    And  that  we  may  see  it  yet  more  to  be  apostolical, 

i»  Lib.  V.  e.  S«  ^  Epitt.  5S.  *  Can.  ApMt  1.  et  t. 
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St  Anadetua,  in  hia  second  epistle,  reports,  ^*  HierosoIymH 
taram  primus  episcopus  B,  Jacobus  k  Petro,  Jacobo,  et 
Johanne  apostolis  est  ordinatus."  Three  apostles  went  to  the 
ordaining  of  St.  James  to  be  a  bishop,  and  the  self*same 
thing  is  in  words  affirmed  by  Anicetus^ : ''  Ut  in  ore  duorum» 
Tel  trium  stet  omnis  Veritas ;"  and  St.  Cyprian  observes, 
that  when  Cornelius  was  made  bishop  of  Rome,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  many  of  his  fellow-bishops  there,  **  et  lactus  est 
episcopus  k  plurimis  collegis  nostris,  qui  tunc  in  urbe  Ilom& 
aderant/'  These  *  cottegee'  could  not  be  mere  priests;  for 
then  the  ordination  of  Novatus  had  been  more  canonical 
than  that  of  Cornelius,  and  all  Christendom  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  for  not  Novatus,  who  was  ordained  by  three  bishops, 
— ^but  Cornelius,  had  been  the  schismatic,  as  being  ordained 
by  priests,  against  the  canon.  But  here  I  observe  it  for  the 
word  *  plurimis,'  there  were '  many 'of  them  at  that  ordination* 
In  pursuance  of  this  apostolical  ordinance,  the  Nicene 
fathers  decreed%  that  a  bishop  should  be  ordained  vnro  warrit9 
Tw  h  711  wofoutia,  '^  by  all  the  bishops  in  the  province,'' 
unless  it  be  in  case  of  necessity ;  and  then  it  must  be  done  by 
three  being  gathered  together,  and  the  rest  consenting ;  so 
the  ordination  to  be  perfonned.  The  same  is  ratified  in  the 
council  of  Antioch',  'Ewi^Mowor  ftii  x'^t^^^^^  ^^XP^  ^MoJbVy 
Mcu  wofovaiof  r^  h  rji  /«rrf09roXn  ri^  fwofX'W  *^  A  bishop  is 
not  to  be  ordained  without  a  synod  of  bishops,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  metropolitan  of  the  province."  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done  conveniently,  yet  however  it  is  required*, 
fura  rif  rmt  Tkuiww  wapouo'lag^  t  ^vipo»  ytnc^cu  riv  nartiurraffvt : 
^  the  ordinations  must  be  performed  by  many.  The  same 
was  decreed  in  the  council  of  Laodicea,  can.  12.,  in  the  thir- 
teenth canon  of  the  African  code,  in  the  twenty-second  canon 
of  the  first  council  of  Aries,  and  the  fifth  canon  of  the  second 
council  of  Aries,  and  was  ever  the  practice  of  the  church ; 
and  so  we  may  see  it  descend  through  the  bowels  of  the 
fourth  council  of  Carthage  to  the  inferior  ages.  ''  Episcopus 
quum  ordinatur,  duo  episcopi  ponant,  et  teneant  evange- 
liorum  codicem  super  caput,  et  cervicem  ejus,  et  uno  super 
eum  fundente  benedictionem,  reliqui  omnes  episcopi  qui 
adsunty  manibus  suis  caput  ejus  tangant." 

^  Epist  Unica.  «  Can.  4.  <  Can.  19.  •  Cam  IS. 
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The  thing  was  catholic  and  canonical.  It  was  **  prima, 
et  immutabilis  constitutio ;''  so  the  first  canon  of  the  council 
of  Epannum  calls  it^;  and,  therefore,  after  the  death  of 
MeletiuSy  bishop  of  Antioch,  a  schism  was  made  about  his 
successor,  and  Evagrius's  ordination  condemned  t;  because 
''  prseter  ecclesiasticam  regulam  fuerit  ordinatus :"  *'  it  was 
against  the  rule  of  Holy  Church/'  Why  so  ?  ''  Solus  enim 
Paulinus  eum  instituerat,  plurimas  regulas  preevaricatus  eccle- 
siasticas.  Non  enim  preecipiunt  ut  per  se  quilibet  ordinare 
possity  sed  convocare  universos  provinciee  sacerdotes,  et 
prseter  per  tres  pontifices  ordinationem  penitus  fieri  inter- 
dicunt/'  Which  because  it  was  not  observed  in  the  ordina- 
tion of  Evagrius,  who  was  not  ordained  by  three  bishops, 
the  ordination  was  cassated  in  the  council  of  Rhegium.  And 
we  read,  that  when  Novatus  would  fain  be  made  a  bishop,  in 
the  schism  against  Cornelius,  he  did  it  ''  tribus  adhibitis 
episcopis,"  saith  Eusebius :  "  he  obtained  three  bishops/' 
for  performance  of  the  action '^. 

Now,  besides  these  apostolical  and  catholic  canons  and 
precedents,  this  thing,  according  to  the  constant  and  united 
interpvetation  of  the  Greek  fathers,  was  actually  done  in  the 
ordination  of  St.  Timothy  to  the  bishoprick  of  Ephesus: 
**  Neglect  not  the  grace,  that  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery/'  The  Latin  fathers  expound  it 
abstractedly,  viz.  to  signify  the  office  of  priesthood,  that  is, 
*  neglect  not  the  grace  of  priesthood,  that  is  in  thee  by  the 
imposition  of  hands;'  and  this  Erasmus  helps,  by  making 
'  presbyterii '  to  pertain  to  '  gratiam,'  by  a  new  interpuoction 
of  the  words;  but  however,  '  presbyterii,'  with  the  Latin 
fathers,  signifies  *  pres  byteratus,'  not  '  presbyterorum ;'  and 
this  *  presby teratus '  is,  in  their  sense,  used  for  '  episcopatus' 
too.  But  the  Greek  fathers  understand  it  collectively,  and 
vftffCtntflw  is  put  for  it^sa^uriptiv,  not  simply  such,  but  bishops 
too,  all  agree  in  that,  that  episcopacy  is  either  meant  in 
office,  or  in  person.  UftaCtnifoug  rw^  tTrwMoirovi  p9^iv\  so 
CEcnmenius :  and  St.  Chrysostom,  ou  wtfi  wfzaCurifm  fn^w 
irraiBa  d>?sa  vtf)  kmaui^rwn  so  Theophylact;  so  Theodoret. 
The  probation  of  this  lies  upon  right  reason  and  catholic 
tradition;  for, 

r  A.  D.  509.  f  Theodore t,  lib.  is.  c.  44. 

h  Cap.  If  S*    Hiat.  Kb.  vi.  c  S3. 
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SECTION  XXXI. 
To  wJuch  Presbyters  never  did  assist  by  frnposing  Hands. 

3.  The  bishop's  ordination  was  peculiar,  in  this  respect,  above 
the  presbyter's ;  for  a  presbyter  did  nerer  impose  hands  on  a 
bishop.  On  a  presbyter  they  did,  ever  since  the  fourth 
Council  of  Carthage;  but  never  on  a  bishop.  And  that 
vras  the  reason  of  the  former  exposition.  By  the  *  presby- 
tery' St.  Paul  means  *  bishops/  ov  yif  oi  mfta^vrtfot  ix^tfo-' 
rifn^eu  rif  M^Movof:  ''presbyters  did  not  impose  hands  on  a 
bishop,"  and,  therefore,  *  presbyterium '  is  not  a  college  of  mere 
presbyters,  for  such  could  never  ordain  St.  Timothy  to  be  a 
bishop.  The  same  reason  is  given  by  the  Latin  fathers,  why 
they  expound  '  presbyterium'  to  signify  'episcopacy.'  For, 
saiUi  St.  Ambrose,  **  St.  Paul  had  ordained  Timothy  to  be  a 
bishop ;  unde,  et  quemadmodum  episcopum  ordinet,  ostendit. 
Neque  enim  fas  erat,  aut  licebat,  ut  inferior  ordinaret  ma- 
jorem :"  so  he ;  and  subjoins  this  reason,  "  Nemo  enim 
tribuit  quod  non  accepit."  The  same  is  affirmed  by  St. 
Chrysostom,  and  generally  by  the  authors  of  the  former 
expositions,  that  is,  the  fathers  both  of  the  east  and  west, 
l^or  it  was  so  general  and  catholic  a  truth,  that  priests  could 
not,  might  not,  lay  hands  on  a  bishop,  that  there  was  never 
any  example  of  it  in  Christendom  till  almost  ^ix  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  and  that  but  once,  and  that  irregular,  and 
that  without  imitation  of  his  successors,  or  example  in  bis 
antecessors.  It  was  the  case  of  Pope  Pelagius  the  First* : 
^  Et  dum  non  essent  episcopi,  qui  eum  ordinarent,  invent! 
sunt  duo  episcopi,  Johannes  de  Perusio,  et  Bonus  de  Feren- 
tino,  et  Andreas  presbyter  de  Osti&,  et  ordinaverunt  earn 
pontificem.  Tunc  enim  non  erant  in  clero,  qui  eum  possent 
promovere ;"  saith  Damasus^ :  "  It  was  in  case  of  necessity, 
because  there  were  not  three  bishops,  therefore  he  procured 
two,  and  a  priest  of  Ostia  to  supply  the  place  of  the  third,** 
'that  three,  according  to  the  direction  apostolical,  and  canons 
of  Nice,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  make  episcopal  ordination. 
The  church  of  Rome  is  concerned  in  the  business  to  make 

»  A.  D.  555.  ^  In  Lite.  PMtlfiaali.  Vit.  Pdag- 1- 
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ieir  ihia  ordiiiati<my  and  to  reconcile  it  to  the  council  of 
Bliegianiy  and  the  others  before  mentioned,  who,  if  asked, 
would  declare  it  to  be  invalid*  But  certainly^  as  the  canons 
did  conunand  three  to  impose  hands  on  a  bishop,  so  also 
they  commanded  that  those  three  should  be  three  bishops ; 
and  Pelagius  might  as  well  not  have  had  three,  as  not  three 
biahops ;  and  better,  because,  so  they  were  bishops,  the  first 
canon  of  the  apostles  approves  the  ordination  if  done  '  by 
two/  hriffMovtiv  Ko,  i  r^im.  And  the  Nicene  canon  is  as  much 
exsct,  in  requiring  the  capacity  of  the  person,  as  the  number 
of  the  ordainers.  But  let  them  answer  it.  For  my  part,  I 
beiieve  that  the  imposition  of  hands  by  Andreas,  was  no 
Inore  in  that  case  &an  if  a  layman  had  done  it ;  it  was  x^^ 
euttffo^,  and  though  the  ordination  was  absolutely  uncanonical» 
yet  it  being  in  the  exigence  of  necessity,  and  being  done  by 
two  bishops,  according  to  the  apostoUcal  canon,  it  was  valid 
'  in  natui4  rei,'  though  not  *  in  forma  canonis,'  and  the 
addition  of  the  priest  was  but  to  cheat  the  canon,  and  co^ea 
himself  into  an  impertinent  belief  of  a  canonical  ordination* 
'EwiffMovot  kmpnivoiti  ftati^rfv  iftiMycn^  saith  the  pouncil  of 
Sardis  ^ :  *^  Bishops  must  ordain  bishops :'.'  it  was  nevei^ 
heard  that  priests  did,  or,  *  de  jpre,'  might. 

These  premises  do  most  certainly  infer  c^  real  difference 
between  episcopacy  and  the  presbyterate.  But  whether  or 
no  they  ii^er  a  difference  of  order,  or  only  of  degree ;  or 
whether  degree  and  order  be  all  one  or  no,  is  of  great  con« 
sidsration  in  the  present,  and  in  relation  to  mai^y  other 
questions. 

L  Then  it  is  erident,  that,  in  antiquity,  *  ordo '  and  '  gra^ 
dns '  were  used  promiscuously.  Bo^^  was  the  Greek  word, 
and  for  it  the  Latins  used  ^ordo,'  as  is  evident  in  the  instances 
above  mentioned;  to  which  add,  that  Anacletus  says',  that 
Christ  did  *  instituere  tluos  ordines,  episcoporum  et  sacer- 
dotnm.''  And  St.  Leo  affirms  %  ''  Primum  ordinem  esse 
episcopalem,  secundum  pt^esbyteralem,  tertium  Leviticum ;" 
and  these  among  the  Greeks  are  called  rpwii  fia6/ju>i,  *  three 
degrees.'  So  the  order  of  deaconship  in  St.  Paul  is  called 
fff^o^  PaSfdis,  ^*  a  good  degree :"  and  fiadfw)  Umirrtiv,  8cc.  is  a 
censure  used  alike  in  the  censures  of  bishops,  priests,  and 

^  Can.  9. Condi.  Sardic.  '  .     <■  JSptiaUS.  •  Epi9t.ai.  <v  4. 
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deacons.  They  are  all  of  the  atme  name,  and  the  same  con- 
sideration,  for  order,  distance,  and  degree,  amongst  the 
fathers ;  gradua  and  ordo  are  equally  affirmed  of  them  all ; 
and  the  word  gradus  is  used  sometimes  for  that,  which  is 
called  ordo  most  frequently.  So  Fehx ',  writing  to  St.  Austin, 
"  Non  tantum  ego  possum  contra  tuam  virtutem,  quia  mira 
▼irtus  est  gradus  episcopalis ;''  and  St.  Cyprian  of  Cornelius  ' : 
**  Ad  sacerdotii  sublime  fastigium  cunctis  religionis  gradibos 
ascendit.''  Degree  and  order  are  used  in  common ;  for  he 
that  speaks  most  properly,  will  call  that  an.  order  in  persons, 
which  corresponds  to  a  degree  in  qualities;  and  neith^  of  the 
words  are  wronged  by  a  mutual  substitution. 

2.  The  promotion  of  a  bishop  '  ad  munus  episcopate,' 
was  at  first  called  *  ordinatio  episcopi.'  **  Stir  up  the  grace 
that  is  in  thee,"  '*  juxta  ordinationem  tuam  in  episcopatum,** 
saith  Sedulius ;  and  St.  Jerome  \  "  Prophetiee  gratiam  habebat 
cum  ordinatione  episcopatus." — *'  Neque  enim  fas  erat  aut 
licebat,  ut  inferior  ordinaret  majorem,"  saith  St.  Ambrose, 
proving  that  presbyters  might  not  impose  hands  on  a  bishop. 
"  Romanorum  ecclesia  Clementem  k  Petro  ordinatum  edit,*' 
saith  Tertullian ;  and  St.  Jerome  affirms ',  that  '*  St.  James 
was  ordained  bishop  of  Jerusalem  immediately  after  the 
passion  of  our  Lord."  '  Ordinatus '  was  the  word  at  first, 
and  afterwards  '  consecratus '  came  in  conjunction  with  it, 
when  Moses,  the  monk,  was  to  be  ordained,  to  wit,  a  bishop, 
(for  that  is  the  title  of  the  story  iii  Theodoret,)  and  spied  that 
Lucius  was  there  ready  to  impose  hands  on  him :  **  Absit," 
says  he,  **  ut  manus  tua  me  consecret  ^." 

3.  In  all  orders,  there  is  the  impress  of  a  distinct  cha* 
racter ;  that  is,  the  person  is  qualified  with  a  new  capacity  to 
do  certain  offices,  which,  before  his  ordination,  he  had  no 
power  to  do.    A  deacon  hath  an  order  or  power, 

Qqo  pocnla  vitae 


Misceat,  et  laticei  cnm  smn^ine  porrigat  agni ; 

as  Arator  himself,  a  deacon,  expresses  it.  A  presbyter  hath 
a  higher  order  or  degree  in  the  office  or  ministry  of  the 
church,  whereby  he  is  enabled,  9r^oa^if$t9,  bfjuTjiiv,  um  Mtrovpym 

'  Lib.  L  c.  It.  dc  ActU  cvm  Felice  Manich.  s  Lib.  It.  epist.  f . 
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ra  rSf  ttparuuif  KiproufYiSv,  as  the  council  of  Ancyra  does  inti- 
mated But  a  bishop  hath  a  higher  yet;  for  besides  all  the 
offices  communicated  to  priests  and  deacons,  he  can  give 
orders,  whi(^  very  one  thing  makes  episcopacy  to  be  a 
distinct  order.  For  '  ordo '  is  designed  by  the  schools  to  be 
"  traditio  potestatis  spiritualise  et  coUatio  gratiee,  ad  obeunda 
ministeria  ecclesiastica :"  **  a  giving  a  spiritual  power,  and  a 
conferring  grace  for  the  performance  of  ecclesiastical  minis- 
trations." Since  then  episcopacy  hath  a  new  ordination,  and 
a  distinct  power,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  descent,  it  must 
needs  be  a  distinct  order,  both  according  to  the  name  given 
it  by  antiquity,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  in 
the  de6nitions  of  the  school. 

There  is  nothing  said  against  this  but  a  fancy  of  some  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  obtruded,  indeed,  upon  no  grounds;  for 
they  would  define  order  to  be  **  a  special  power  in  relation 
to  the  holy  sacrament,'*  which  they  call  *^  corpus  Christi 
naturale ;''  and  episcopacy  indeed  to  be  a  distinct  power,  in 
relation  **  ad  corpus  Christi  mysticum,''  or  the  regiment  of 
the  church,  and  ordaining  labourers  for  the  harvest,  and, 
therefore,  not  to  be  a  distinct  order. 

But  this  to  them  that  consider  things  sadly,  is  true  or 
false,  according  as  any  man  list.  For  if  these  men  are 
resolved  they  will  call  nothing  an  order  but  what  is  a  power 
in  order  to  the  consecration  of  the  eucharist, — who  can  help 
it?  Then  indeed,  in  that  sense,  episcopacy  is  not  a  distinct 
order;  that  is,  a  bishop  hath  no  new  power  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  venerable  eucharist,  more  than  a  presbyter  hath. 
But  then  why  these  men  should  only  call  this  power  '  an 
order,'  no  man  can  give  a  reason.  For,  1 .  In  antiquity,  the 
distinct  power  of  a  bishop  was  ever  called  an  order,  and  I 
think,  before  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  and  the  Master  of  the 
Sentences,,  no  man  ever  denied  it  to  be  an  order.  2.  Ac- 
cording to  this  rate,  I  would  fain  know  how  the  office  of  a 
sub-deacon,  and  of  an  ostiary,  and  of  an  acolouthite,  and  of 
a- reader,  come  to  be  distinct  orders;  for  surely  the  bishop  hath 
as  much  power  in  order  to  consecration '  de  novo,'  as  they 
have  '  de  integro.'  And,  if  I  mistake  noi,  that  the  bishop 
hath  a  new  power  to  ordain  presbyters  who  shall  have  a 

■  Cap.  t. 
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power  of  Gonsecratiiig  the  eucbarist^  is  more  a  new  power  in 
order  to  consecration,  than  all  those  inferior  o£Bcers  put 
together  have  in  all ;  and  yet  they  call  them  orders ;  and, 
therefore,  why  not  episcopacy  also,  I  cannot  imagine,  unless 
because  they  will  not. 

But.  however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  denying  the  office 
and  degree  of  episcopacy  to  be  a  new  and  distinct  order,  is 
an  innovation  of  the  production  of  some  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  without  all  reason,  and  against  all  antiquity.  This 
only  by  the  way. 

The  enemies  of  episcopacy  call  in  aid,  from  all  places, 
for  support  of  their  ruinous  cause,  and,  therefore,  take  their 
main  hopes  from  the  church  of  Rome,  by  advantage  of  the 
former  discourse.  For  since,  say  they,  that  consecration  of 
the  sacrament  is  the  greatest,  work,  of  the  most  secret  my»- 
tery,  greatest  power,  and  highest  dignity,  that  is  competent  to 
man,  and  this  a  presbyter  hath  as  well  as  a  bishop,— is  it  likely 
that  a  bishop  should,  by  Divine  institution,  be  so  much 
superior  to  a  presbyter,  who,  by  the  confession  of  all  sides, 
communicates  with  a  bishop  in  that  which  is  his  highest 
power?  And  shall  issues  of  a  lesser  dignity  distinguish  the 
orders,  and  make- a  bishop  higher  to  a  presbyter,  and  not 
rather  the  greater  raise  up  a  presbyter  to  the  counterpoise  of 
a  bishop?  —  Upon  this  surmise,  the  men  of  the  church  of 
Rome  would  infer  an  identity  of  order,  though  a  disparity  of 
degree,  but  the  men  of  the  other  world  would  infer  a  parity 
both  of  order  and  degree  too  ">.  The  first  are  already  an^- 
swered  in  the  premises ;  the  second  must  now  be  served. 

1.  Then,  whether  power  be  greater,  of  ordaining  priests, 
or  consecrating  the  sacrament,  is  an  impertinent  question; 
possibly,  it  may  be  of  some  danger ;  because,  in  comparing 
God's  ordinances,  there  must  certainly  be  a  depression  of 
one,  and  whether  that  lights  upon  the  right  side  or  no,  yet 
peradventure,  it  will  not  stand  with  the  consequence  of  our 
gratitude  to  God,  to  do  that,  which,  in  God's  estimate,  may 
tantamount  to  a  direct  undervaluing ;  but  however  it  is  un- 
profitable, of  no  use  in  case  of  conscience,  either  in  order  to 
faith  or  manners;  and  besides^  cannot  fix  itself  upon  any 
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basis.'tbere  being  no  way  of  proying  either  to  be  more  excel- 
lent than  the  other. 

2.  The  sacrainents  and  mysteries  of  Christianity,  if  com- 
pared among  themselves,  are  greater  and  lesser  in  several 
respects.  For  since  they  are  all  in  order  to  several  ends, 
that  is,  productive  of  several  effects;  and  they  all  are  excel* 
lent,  every  rite  and  sacrament,  in  respect  of  its  own  effect,  is 
more  excellent  than  the  other  not  ordained  to  that  effect. 
For  example :  matrimony  is  ordained  for  a  means  to  preserve 
chastity,  and  to  represent  the  mystical  union  of  Christ 
and  his  church ;  and  therefore,  in  these  respects,  is  greater 
than  baptism,  which  does  neither.  But  baptism  is  for  re- 
mission of  sins",  and,  in  that,  is  more  excellent  than  matri- 
mony :  the  same  may  be  said  for  ordination,  and  consecra- 
tion ;  the  one  being  in  order  to  Christ's  natural  body,  as  the 
schools  speak ;  the  other  in  order  to  his  mystical  body,  and 
so  have  their  several  excellencies  respectively;  but  for  an 
absolute  pre-eminence  of  one  above  the  other,  I  said  there 
was  no  basis  to  fix  that  upon,  and  I  believe  all  men  will  find 
it  so,  that  please  to  try.  But  in  a  relative  or  respective  excel- 
lency, they  go  both  before  and  after  one  another.  Thus 
wool  and  a  jewel  are  better  than  each  other ;  for  wool  is 
better  for  warmth,  and  a  jewel  for  ornament.  A  frog  hath 
more  sense  in  it  than  the  sun,  and  yet  the  sun  shines  brighter. 

3.  Suppose  consecration  of  Uie  eucharist  were  greater 
than  ordaining  priests,  yet  that  cannot  hinder  but  that  the 
power  of  ordaining  may  make  a  higher  and  distinct  order ; 
because  the  power  of  ordaining  hath  in  it  the  power  of  con- 
secrating and  somethmg  more ;  it  is  all  that  which  makes  the 
priest,  and  it  is  something  more  besides  which  makes  the 
bishop.  Indeed  if  the  bishop  had  it  not,  and  the  priest  had 
it,  then  supposing  consecration  to  be  greater  than  ordination, 
the  pri»t  would  not  only  equal  but  excel  the  bishop;  but 
because  the  bishop  hath  that,  and  ordination  besides, — there- 
fore he  is  higher  both  in  order  and  dignity. 

4.  Suppose  that  consecration  were  the  greatest  clerical 
power  in  the  world,  and  that  the  bishop  and  the  priest  were 
equal  in  the  greatest  power,  yet  a  lesser  power  than  it, 
superadded  to  the  bishop's,  may  make  a  distinct  order  and 
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superiority.  Thus  it  was  said  of  the  Son  of  Man^  *'  Con- 
stituit  eum  paul6  minorem  angelis  '^*  '*  He  was  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels/'  It  was  but  a  little  lower,  and  yet  so 
much  as  to  distinguish  their  natures,  for  he  took  not  upon 
him  the  *'  nature  of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham."  So 
it  is  in  proportion  between  bishop  and  priest ;  for  though  a 
priest,  communicating  in  the  greatest  power  of  the  church, 
▼iz.  consecration  of  the  venerable  eucharist,  yet  differing  in  a 
less,  is  ^  pauld  minor  angelis ;"  ''  a  little  lower  than  the 
bishop,  the  angel  of  the  church ;"  yet  this  *  little  lower'  makes 
a  distinct  order,  and  enough  for  a  subordination.  An  angel 
and  a  man  communicate  in  those  great  excellences  of  spiri- 
tual essence ;  they  both  discourse ;  they  have  both  election 
and  freedom  of  choice;  they  have  will,  and  understanding,  and 
memory,  impresses  of  the  Divine  image, — and  loco-motion, 
and  immortality.  And  these  excellences  are  (being  precisely 
considered)  of  more  real  and  eteroal  worth,  than  the  angelical 
manner  of  moving  so  in  an  instant,  and  those  other  forms 
and  modalities  of  their  knowledge  and  volition ;  and  yet  for 
these  superadded  parts  of  excellency,  the  difference  is  no  less 
than  specifical.  If  we  compare  a  bishop  and  a  priest  thus, 
what  we  call  difference  in  nature  there,  will  be  a  difference 
in  order  here,  and  of  the  same  consideration. 

6.  Lastly,  it  is  considerable,  that  these  men  that  make 
this  objection,  do  not  make  it  because  they  think  it  true,  but 
because  it  will  serve  a  present  turn.  For  all  the  woild  sees, 
that  to  them  that  deny  the  real  presence,  this  can  be  no 
objection ;  and  most  certainly  the  anti-episoopal  men  do  so, 
in  all  senses ;  and  then,  what  excellency  is  there  in  the  power 
of  consecration,  more  than  in  ordination  ?  Nay,  is  there  any 
such  thing  as  consecration  at  all  ?  This  ako  would  be  con- 
sidered from  their  principles.    But  I  proceed. 

One  thing  only  more  is  objected  against  the  main 
question.  If  episcopacy  be  a  distinct  order,  why  may  not 
a  man  be  a  bishop  Uiat  never  was  a  priest,  as  (abstracting 
from  the  laws  of  the  church)  a  man  may  be  a  presbyter  that 
never  was  a  deacon ;  for  if  it  be  the  impress  of  a  distinct 
character,  it  may  be  imprinted  '  per  saltum,'  and  independ- 
ently, as  it  is  in  the  order  of  a  presbyter? 

To  this  I  answer.  It  is  true,  if  the  powers  and  characters 
themselves  were  independent ;  as  it  is  in  all  those  offices  of 
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human  constitution,  which  are  called  the  inferior  orders :  for 
the  office  of  an  acolouthite,  of  an  exorcist,  of  an  ostiary,  are 
no  way  dependent  on  the  office  of  a  deacon ;  and,  therefore,  a 
man  may  be  deacon  that  never  was  in  any  of  those ;  and 
perhaps  a  presbyter  too  that  never  was  a  deacon,  as  it  was  in 
the  first  example  of  the  presbyterate  in  the  seventy^two 
disciples.  But  a  bishop,  though  he  have  a  distinct  cha-^- 
racter,  yet  it  is  not  disparate  from  that  of  a  presbyter,  but 
supposes  it '  ex  vi  ordinis/  For  since  the  power  of  ordina** 
tion  (if  any  thing  be)  is  the  distinct  capacity  of  a  bishop,  this 
power  supposes  a  power  of  consecrating  the  eucharist  to  be 
in  the  bishop ;  for  how  else  can  he  ordain  a  presbyter  vnth  a 
power,  that  himself  hath  not?  Can  he  give  what  himself 
hath  not  received  ? 

I  end  this  point  with  the  saying  of  Epiphanius :  *^  Vox  est 
Aerii  hseretici,  Unus  est  ordo  episcoporum  et  presbyterorum, 
una  dignitas"" :"  ''  To  say  that  bishops  are  not  a  distinct  order 
firom  presbyters,  was  a  heresy  first  broached  by  Aerius/'  and 
hath  lately  been  (at  least  in  the  manner  of  speaking)  coun- 
tenanced by  many  of  the  church  of  Rome. 


SECTION  XXXII. 


For  Bisliops  had  a  Power  distinct  and  superior  to  that  of 

Presbyters.    As  of  Ordination. 

Fob  to  dear  the  distinction  of  order,  it  is  evident  in  anti- 
quity, that  bishops  had  a  power  of  imposing  hands,  for 
collating  of  orders,  which  presbyters  have  not.  What  was 
done  in  this  affair  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  I  have  already 
explicated :  but  now  the  inquiry  is,  what  the  church  did  in 
pursuance  of  the  practice  and  tradition  apostolical.  The 
first  and  second  canons  of  apostles  command,  that  two  or 
three  bishops  should  ordain  a  bishop,  and  one  bishop  should 
ordain  a  priest  and  a  deacon.  A  presbyter  is  not  authorized 
to  ordain ;  a  bishop  is.  St.  Dionysius  affirms,  ''  Sacerdotem  ^ 
non  posse  initiari,  nisi  per  invocationes  episcopates,"  and 
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acknowledges  no  ordainer  but  a  bishop*.  No  more  did  the 
church  ever ;  insomuch  that  when  Novatus,  the  father  of  the 
old  Puritans,  did  '  ambire  episcopatum/  he  was  fain  to  go  to 
the  utmost  parts  of  Italy,  and  seduce  or  entreat  some  bishops 
to  impose  hands  on  him,  as  Cornelius  witnesses  in  his  epistle 
to  FabiannSy  in  Eusebius^  To  this  we  may  add,  as  so  many 
witnesses^  all  those  ordinations  made  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  mentioned  in  the  pontifical  book  of  Damasus  Platina, 
and  others.  ''  Habitis  de  more  sacris  ordinibus  Decembris 
mense,  presbyteros  decem,  diaconos  duos,  8cc.  creat  S.  Cle- 
mens :  Anadettis  presbyteros  quinque,  diaconos  tres,  episcopos 
diversis  in  Tocis  sex  numero  creavit ;"  and  so  in  descent,  ton 
all  the  bishops  of  that  succession,  for  many  ages  together. 

But  let  us  see  how  this  power  of  ordination  went  in  the 
bisI)op*B  hand  alone,  by  law  and  constitution;  for  particular 
examples  are  infinite. 

In  the  council  of  Ancyra  it  is  determined,  x^feTimroi^ 

irifa  vofotxia.  "  That  rural  bishops  shall  not  ordain  pres^ 
byters  or  deacons  in  another's  diocese,  without  fetters  of 
license  from  the  bishop.  Neither  shall  the  priests  of  the 
city  attempt  it^.**  First,  not  rural  bishops,  that  is,  bishops 
that  are  taken  '  in  adjutorium  efHScopi  principalis,'  '  vicars  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,'  they  must  not  ordain  priests  and 
deacons.  For  it  is  Irifa  wapouila,  **  it  is  another's  diocese," 
and  to  be  a>iXorfi9§Tio7uvof  is  prohibited  by  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  then  they  may  with  license  ?  Yes ;  for  they  had 
episcopal  ordination  at  first,  but  not  episcopal  jurisdiction, 
and  so  were  not  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  neighbour. 
The  tenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch  clears  this  part. 
The  words  are  these,  as  they  are  rendered  l^  Dionysius 
Exiguus :  *'  Qui  in  villis,  et  vicis  constituti  sunt  chprepis- 
copi,  tametsi  maniis  impositionem  ab  episcopis  susceperunt, 
[et  ut  episcopi  sunt  consecrati]  tamen  oportet  eos  modum 
proprium  retinere,"  8cc.  ef  mm  xfifofc^-iay  nev  hnaKovwf  ti>afifm^^ 
the  next  clause,  ^'  et  ut  episcopi  consecrati  sunt,"  although  it 
be  in  very  ancient  Latin  copies,  yet  is  not  found  in  the 
Greek,  but  is  an  ''  assumentum '  for  exposition  of  the  Greek, 

■  Ecclet.  flier,  c.  5.  ^  Lib.  ti.  e.  f  5.  *  Can.  IS. 
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but  is  most  certainly  implied  in  it ;  for  else,  what  description 
could  this  be  of  chorepiscopi/  above  *  presbyteri  rnrales/ 
to  say  that  they  were  x^^t^^^^^^  hrtaMovw  uKn^is^  for  so  had 
country  priests,  they  had  received  imposition  of  the  bishop's 
hands.  Either  then  the  chorepiscopi  had  received  ordina^ 
tion  from  three  bishops,  and  ivictto^mv  is  to  be  taken  collec- 
tively, not  distributively^  to  wit,  that  each  country-bishop 
bad  received  ordination  from  bishops ;  many  bishops  in  con- 
junction, and  80^  they  were  very  bishops ;  or  else  they  had  no 
more  than  village-priests,  and  then  this' caution  had  been 
impertinent. 

But  the  city-priests  were  also  included  in  this  prohibition. 
True  it  is,  but  it  is  in  a  parenthesis^  with  an  ahxk  fjmii,  in  the 
midst  of  the  canon ;  and  there  was  some  particular  reason  for 
the  involving  them ;  not  that  they  Qver  did  actually  ordain 
any ;  but  that  since  it  was  prohibited  to  the  chorepiscopi  to 
ordain,  (to  them  I  say,  who  though,  for  want  of  jurisdiction, 
they  might  not  ordain  without  license,  it  being  *  in  aliena 
parochi V  yet  they  had  capacity  by  their  order  to  do  it),  if 
these  should  do  it,  the  city-presbyters, — who  were  often  de- 
spatched into  the  villages  upon  the  same  employment,  by  a 
temporary  mission,  that  the  chorepiscopi  were,  by  an  ordi- 
nary and  fixed  residence, — might,  perhaps,  think  that  their 
commission  might  extend  further  than  it  did ;  or  that  they 
™ight  go  beyond  it,  as  well  as  the  chorepiscopi ;  and  there- 
fore their  way  was  obstructed  by  this  clause  of  d?o^  /jofii 
Tptfffiurifoy^  voxtuf.  Add  to  this ;  the  presbyters  of  the  city 
were  of  great  honour  and  peculiar  privilege,  as  appears  in  the 
thirteenth  canon  of  the  council  of  Meo-Csesarea,  and,  there- 
fore, might  easily  exceed,  if  the  canon  had  not  been  their 
bridle.  % 

The  sum  of  the  canon  is  this.  With  the  bishop's  license 
the  chorepiscopi  might  ordain ;  for  themselves  had  episcopal 
ordination :  but  without  license  they  might  not ;  for  they  had 
but  delegate  and  subordinate  jurisdiction :  and,  therefore,  in 
the  fourteenth  canon  of  Neo-Csesarea,  are  said  to  be  n;  rivov 
tw  i0fo/4mona,  *  like  the  seventy  disciples,'  that  is,  inferior  to 
bishops,  as  the  seventy  were  to  the  twelve  apostles ;  viz.  '  in 
hoc  particulari,'  not  in  order,  but  Uke  them  in  subordination 
and  inferiority  of  jurisdiction :  but  the  city-presbyters  might 
not  ordain,  neither  with,  nor  without  license ;  for  they  are  in 
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the  canon  only  by  way  of  parenthesis;  and  the  sequence  of 
procuring  a  faculty  from  the  bishops  to  collate  orders,  is  to 
be  referred  to  *  chorepiscopi/  not  to  '  presbyteri  civitatis/ 
unless  we  should  strain  this  canon  into  a  sense  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  catholic  church.  '  Res  enim  ordinis  non 
possunt  delegari/  is  a  most  certain  rule  in  divinity,  and 
admitted  by  men  of  all  sides  and  most  different  interests. 
However,  we  see  here  that  tliey  were  prohibited ;  and  we 
never  find,  before  this  time,  that  any  of  them  actually  did 
give  orders,  neither  by  ordinary  power,  nor  extraordinary 
dispensation ;  and  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church,  and 
practice  apostolical,  is,  that  they  never  could  give  orders ; 
therefore  this  exposition  of  the  canon  is  liable  to  no  excep- 
tion, but  is  clear  for  the  illegality  of  a  presbyter  giving  holy 
orders  either  to  a  presbyter  or  a  deacon, — and  i»  concluding 
for  the  necessity  of  concurrence,  both  of  episcopal  order  and 
jurisdiction  for  ordinations ;  for  *  reddendo  singula  singulis/ 
and  expounding  this  canon  according  to  the  sense  of  the 
church  and  exigence  of  catholic  custom,  the  chorepiscopi 
are  excluded  from  giving  orders,  for  want  of  jurisdiction, — and 
the  priests  of  the  city,  for  want  of  order;  the  first  may  be 
supplied  by  a  delegate  power  '  in  Uteris  episcopalibus ;'  the 
second  cannot,  but  by  a  new  ordination,  that  is,  by  making 
the  priest  a  bishop.  For  if  a  priest  of  the  city  have  not  so 
much  power  as  a  chorepiscopus,  as  I  have  proved  he  hath 
not,  by  showing  that  the  chorepiscopus  then  had  episcopal 
ordination,  and  yet  the  chorepiscopus  might  not  collate 
orders  without  a  faculty  from  the  bishop, —  the  city-priests 
might  not  do  it,  unless  more  be  added  to  them ;  for  their  want 
was  more.  They  not  only  want  jurisdiction,  but  something 
besides,  and  that  must  needs  be  '  order.' 

But  although  these  chorepiscopi,  at  the  first,  had  epis- 
copal ordination ;  yet  it  was  quickly  taken  from  them,  for 
their  encroachment  upon  the  bishop's  diocese ;  and  as  they 
were  but  '  vicarii,'  or  '  visitatores  episcoporum  in  villis,'  so 
their  ordination  was  but  to  a  mere  presbyterate.  And  this 
we  find,  as  soon  as  ever  we  hear  that  they  had  had  episcopal 
ordination.  For  those  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
canon  of  Antioch,  we  find  had  been  consecrated  as  bishops, 
in  the  end  of  the  same  canon  we  find  it  decreed  '  de  novo :' 
X^f fWiViwflroy  3i  yivitrbcu  viro  rov  t5j  TTpxtwf,  ^  InroMitrai,  hriaMOVov* 
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'^  The  cborepiscopus,  or  country-bishop^  must  be  ordained  by 
the  bishop  of  the  city,  in  whose  jurisdiction  he  is ;"  which 
was  clearly  ordination  to  the  order  of  a  presbyter,  and  no 
more.  And  ever  after  this,  all  the  ordinations  they  made, 
were  only  to  the  inferior  ministries,  with  the  bishop's  license 
too ;  but  they  never  ordained  any  to  be  deacons  or  priests ; 
for  these  were  orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost's  appointing,  and, 
therefore,  were  *  gratia  Spiritus  Sancti,'  and  issues  of  order ; 
but  the  inferior  ministries,  as  of  a  reader,  an  ostiaiy,  8cc. 
were  human  constitutions,  and  required  not  the  capacity  of 
episcopal  order  to  collate  them :  for  they  were  not  '  graces 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  as  all  orders  properly  so  called  are,  but 
might,  by  human  dispensation,  be  bestowed,  as  well  as  by 
human  ordinance  they  had  their  first  constitution. 

The  chorepiscopi  lasted  in  this  consistence,  till  they  were 
quite  taken  away  by  the  council  of  Hispalis :  save  only  that 
such  men  also  were  called  chorepiscopi,  ^ho  had  been  bishops 
of  cities,  but  had  fallen  from  their  honour,  by  communicating 
in  Gentile  sacrifices,  and  by  being  traditors;  but  in  case 
they  repented  and  were  reconciled,  they  had  not  indeed 
restitution  to  their  see ;  but  because  they  had  the  indelible 
character  of  a  bishop,  they  were  allowed  the  name,  and 
honour,  and  sometimes  the  execution  of  offices  chorepiscopal. 
Now  of  this  sort  of  chorepiscopi  no  objection  can  be  pre- 
tended, if  they  had  made  ordinations ;  and  of  the  other, 
nothing  pertinent,  for  they  also  had  the  ordination  and  order 
of  bishops.  The  former  was  the  case  of  Meletius,  in  the 
Nicene  council,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  epistle  of  the  fathers 
to  the  church  of  Alexandria  ^  But  however,  all  this  while, 
the  power  of  ordination  is  so  fast  held  in  the  bishop's  hand, 
tliat  it  was  communicated  to  none,  though  of  the  greatest 
privilege. 

I  find  the  like  care  taken  in  the  council  of  Sardis  * :  for 
when  Mus8Bus  and  Eutychianus  had  ordained  some  clerks, 
themselves  not  being  bishops, — Gaudentius,  (one  of  the  mode- 
rate men,  it  is  likely,)  for  quietness'  sake,  and  to  comply  with 
the  times,  would  fain  have  had  those  clerks  received  into 
clerical  communion;  but  the  council  would  by  no  means 
admit  that  any  should  be  received  into  the  clergy,  oaa'  Uelvwi 

*  Tripart.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  if.  ex  Theodoret  •  Can.  19. 
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rouf  UptAhraf  irapa  rimv  tS  a>aAua  fih  Svtkv  hri^noTrmi^  (as  Balsa- 
mon  expresses  npon  that  canon :)  '^  but  such  as  were  ordained 
by  them,  who  were  bishops  verily  and  indeed."  But  with 
those  who  were  ordained  by  Musseus  and  Eutychianus,  «« 
>dutJOii  o'vyHOinmia'ofuv,  **  we  will  communicate  as  with  laymen :" 
Sti  ovU  ivofxa  hmarmhcov  iivarrM  ht^uuTv,  el  edfroh^  rixct  xnforoFif- 
varrsf :  "  For  they  were  no  bishops,  that  imposed  hands  on 
them :"  and,  therefore,  the  clerks  were  not  ordained  truly, 
but  were  m^wa/Mvot  x^^porovtea^,  ''  dissemblers  of  ordination." 
"  Quse  autem  de  Mus8bo  et  Eutychiano  dicta  sunt,  trahe 
etiam  ad  alios,  qui  non  ordinati  fuerunt,"  &c.  saith  Balsamon ; 
intimating,  that  it  is  a  ruled  case,  and  of  public  interest. 

The  same  was  the  issue  of  those  two  famous  cases,  the 
one  of  Ischiras  ordained  of  Colluthus,  farraaiirrof  hrtawwiif, 
*  one  that  dreamed  only  he  was  a  bishop.'  Ischiras,  being 
ordained  by  him,  could  be  no  priest,  nor  any  else  of  his 
ordaining ;  km  iraa-a  x*<f  aurw  yryonv  cutvfo^  and  Ischiras  him- 
self was  reduced  into  lay-communion,  being  deposed  by  the 
synod  of  Alexandria,  Uvia-Sif  ueu  Tjf;  ^viou^  inraniat  roS  wfB^ 
Cure^lou :  '*  falling  from  the  imagination  of  his  presbyterate," 
say  the  priests  and  deacons  of  Mareotis^:  and  of  the  rest 
that  were  ordained  with  Ischiras,  aomwi  ytyivaari,  nai  oSrir 
awarovreu,  saith  St.  Athanasius ;  and  this  so  known  a  business, 
«(  oufiv)  ModiffTjmif  ofA/piSo'kBf :  "  no  man  made  scruple  of  the 
nullity."  The  parallel  case  is  of  the  presbyters  ordained 
by  Maximus,  who  was  another  bishop  in  the  air  too ;  all  his 
ordinations  were  pronounced  null,  by  the  fathers  of  the 
council  in  Constantinople  <•  A  third  is  of  the  blind  bishop 
of  Agabra  imposing  hands,  while  his  presbyters  read  the 
words  of  ordination ;  the  ordination  was  pronoimced  invalid 
by  the  first  council  of  Sevil^.  These  cases  are  so  known,  I 
peed  not  insist  on  them.    This  only. 

In  divers  cases  of  transgression  of  the  canons,  clei^« 
men  were  reduced  to  lay-communion,  either  being  suspended 
or  deposed ;  that  is,  from  their  place  of  honour  and  execution 
of  their  function,  with  or  without  hope  of  restitution  respec- 
tively; but  then  still  they  had  their  order,  and  the  sacra* 
ments  conferred  by  them  were  valid,  though  they  indeed 

'  Apnd  Atliaou.  Apolog.  i.  cpist.  Presb.  et   Diacon.   M^reotic.  «d 
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were  prohibited  to  minister ;  but  in  the  cases  of  the  present 
instance,  the  ordinations  were  pronounced  as  null,  to  have 
bestowed  nothings  and  to  bie  merely  imaginary. 

But  so  also  it  was  in  case  that  bishops  ordained  without 
a  title,  or  in  the  diocese  of  another  bishop ;  as  in  the  council 
of  Chalcedon^i  and  of  Antioch*^,  ^arra  ra  anvga.  And  may  be 
it  was  so  in  case  of  ordination  by  a  presbyter,  it  was,  by 
positive  constitution,  pronounced  void,  and  no  more ;  and, 
therefore,  may  be  rescinded  by  the  Countermand  of  an  equal 
power;  a  council  at  most  may  do  it;  and,  therefore,  without 
a  council,  a  probable  necessi^  will  let  us  loose.  But  to  this 
the  answer  is  evident. 

1.  The  expressions  in  the  several  cases  are  several,  and 
of  diverse  issue ;  for  in  case  of  those  nullities,  which  are 
merely  canonical,  they  are  expressed  as  then  first  made; 
but  in  the  case  of  ordination  by  a  non-bishop,  they  are  only 
declared  void  '  ipso  facto.'  And»  therefore,  in  that  decree  of 
Chalcedon  against  sine-titular  ordinations,  the  canon  saith  2 
rcb^  a  auroxirwf  x^^gorovo^f^ouf  Sfttrtv  i  ayla  <rivo^  anu^oy  c^nv  rnv 
roieumtf  x^'fo^fo-Zotv,  *^  irritam  existimari  manus  impositionem^" 
**  to  be  esteemed  as  null,''  that  is,  not  to  have  canonical 
approbation ;  but  is  not  declared  null,  '  in  natura  rei/  as  it  is 
in  the  foregoing  instances. 

2.  In  the  cases  of  Antioch  and  Chalcedon,  the  degree  is 
'  pro  future,'  which  makes  it  evident  that  those  nullities  are 
such  as  are  made  by  canon ;  but  in  the  cases  of  CoUuthus 
and  Maximus,  there  was  declaration  of  a  past  nullity,  and 
that  before  any  canon  was  made ;  and  though  synodal  decla- 
rations pronounced  such  ordinations  invalid,  yet  none  decreed 
so  for  the  future ;  which  is  a  clear  evidence,  that  this  nullity, 
viz.  in  case  of  ordination  by  a  non-presbyter,  is  not  made  by 
canon,  but  by  canon  declared  to  be  invalid  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing. 

3.  If  to  this  be  added,  that  in  antiquity  it  was  dogma- 
tically resolved,  that  by  nature  and  institution  of  the  order  of 
bishops,  ordination  was  appropriate  to  them,  then  it  will  also 
from  hence  be  evident,  that  the  nullity  of  ordination  without 
a  bishop,  is  not  dependent  upon  positive  constitution,  but  on 
the  exigence  of  the  institutioq     Now  that  the  power  of 
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ordiDation  was  only  in  the  bishopi  erem  tbey  whO|  to  advftnce 
the  presbyters,  were  willing  enough  to  speak  less  for  epis- 
copacy, give  testimony ;  making  this  the  proper  distinctive 
cognizance  of  a  bishop  from  a  presbyter,  that  the  bishop  hath 
power  of  ordination,  the  presbyter  hath  not.  So  St.  Jerome : 
''  Qaid  fadt  episcopos*  exoepta  ordinatione,  quod  presbyter 
Bon  faciat  ?"  ^  All  things,"  saith  he  *,  (to  wit,  all  things  of 
precise  order,)  "  are  common  to  bishops  with  priests,  except 
ordination;'*  for  that  is  proper  to  the  bishop.  And  St.  Chiy- 
Bostom:  ''  Sola  quippe  ordinatione  superiores  illis  sunt 
episcopi,  atque  hoc  tantum  plusquam  presbyteri  habere 
videntnr"'."  Ordination  is  the  proper  and  peculiar  function 
of  a  bishop;  and,  therefore,  not  given  him  by  positive  con- 
stitution of  the  canon. 

4.  No  man  was  called  an  heretic  for  breach  of  canon,  but 
for  denying  the  power  of  ordination  to  be  proper  to  a  bishop : 
Aerius  was,  by  Epiphanius,  Philastrius,  and  St.  Austin,  con- 
demned and  branded  for  heresy,  and  by  the  catholic  church, 
saith  Epiphanius.  This  power,  therefore,  came  from  a  higher 
spring,  than  positive  and  canonical  sanction.  But  now 
proceed. 

The  council  held  in  Trullo%  complaining  of  the  incursion 
of  the  barbarous  people  upon  the  churches'  inheritance,  saith 
that  it  forced  some  bishops  from  their  residence,  and  made 
that  they  could  not  nara  to  ufomiaaat  i9of  ras  xcif ororiAK  mou 
warra  a  r£  iWivuivf  dmui  wfarrntr  re  mcu  /iCT«xcif i'^c^Aou,  **  ac- 
cording to  the  guise  of  the  church,  give  orders  and  do  such 
things  as  did  belong  to  the  bishop :"  and  in  the  sequel  of  the 
canon  they  are  permitted  in  such  cases,  **  ut  et  diversorum 
clericorum  ordinationes  canonic^  faciant,"  ''  to  make  canon- 
ical ordinations  of  clergymen."  Giving  of  orders  is  proper, 
it  belongs  to  a  bishop.  So  the  council.  And,  therefore, 
Theodoret,  expounding  that  place  of  St.  Paul,  ''  by  laying  on 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery,''  interprets  it  of  bishops ;  for 
this  reason,  because  presbyters  did  not  impose  bands.  There 
is  an  imperfect  canon  in  the  Arausican  council  %  that  hath  an 
expression  very  pertineut  to  tins  purpose :  ^*  Ea  quae  non 
pisi  per  episcopos  geruntur,"    *'  those  things  that  are  not 
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done  but  by  bishops/'  they  were  decreed  still  to  be  done  by 
bishops,  though  he  that  was  to  do  them  regularly,  did  fsdl 
into  any  infirmity  whatsoever,  yet  ''  non  sub  prsesentia  sua 
presbyteros  agere  permittat,  sed  eTocet  episcopum."  Here 
are  clearly,  by  this  canon,  some  things  supposed  to  be  proper 
to  the  bishops,  to  the  action  of  which  presbyters  must,  in  no 
case,  be  admitted.  The  particulars,  what  they  are,  are  not 
specified  in  the  canon,  but  are  named  before,  viz.  orders  and 
confirmation ;  for  almost  the  whole  council  was  concerning 
them,  and  nothing  else  is  properly  the  '  agendum  episcopi,' 
and  the  canon  else  is  not  to  be  understood.  To  the  same 
issue  is  that  circumlocutory  description  or  name  of  a  bishop, 
used  by  St.  Chrysostom,  o  fMXXow  iftof  x*^{OToim<ruy,  ''  the  man 
that  is  to  ordain  clerks.'^ 

And  all  this  is  but  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church, 
which  St.  Eptphanius  ^  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Aerius, 
denying  episcopacy  to  be  a  distinct  order.  'H  fuvyap  (speak- 
ing of  episcopacy)  itrri  Trarif^v  ytmruiii  ri^tq,  varigoi  yap 
yifva  rf  sMMXtiffla'  i  H  Trars^ag  /mi  ^uvofAEvm  y^wav,  speaking  of 
presbytery :  ''  The  order  of  bishops  begets  fathers  to  the 
church  of  God,  but  the  order  of  presbyters  begets  sons  in 
baptism,  but  no  fathers  or  doctors  by  ordination.'^  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  passage  related  by  Eusebius,  in  the  ordina- 
tion  of  NoYatus  to  be  presbyter,  the  bishop  did  it  3fa»«Ai/a- 
fjtivos  a^o  TTorrog  rov  joifQw^  *  all  the  whole  clergy  was  against  it,' 
yet  the  bishop  did  ordain  him,  and  then  certainly  scarce  any 
conjunction  of  the  other  clergy  can  be  imagined ;  I  am  sure 
none  is  either  expressed  or  intimated  ^.  For  it  was  a  ruled 
case,  and  attested  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  church, 
which  was  set  down  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage ; 
**  Episcopus  unus  esse  potest,  per  quem  dignatione  Divina 
presbyteri  multi  constitui  possunt'."  This  case  I  instance 
the  more  particularly,  because  it  is  an  exact,  determination  of 
a  bishop's  sole  power  of  ordination.  Aurelius  made  a  motion, 
that  if  a  church  wanted  a  presbyter  to  become  her  bishop, 
they  might  demand  one  from  any  bishop.  It  was  granted ; 
but  Posthiunianus,  the  bishop,  put  this  case :  ^'  Deinde  qui 
unum  habuerit,  numquid  debet  illi  ipse  unus  presbyter 
auferri  ?"    "  How,  if  the  bishop  have  but  one  priest,  must 
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his  bishop  part  with  him  to  supply  the  necessity  of  the 
neighbour  widow«church  ?''  Yea,  that  he  must.  But  how 
then  shall  he  keep  ordinations,  when  he  hath  nerer  a  pres- 
byter to  assist  him?  That  indeed  would  have  been  the 
objection  now,  but  it  was  none  then.  For  AureUus  told 
them  plainly,  there  was  no  inconvenience  in  it ;  for  though  a 
bishop  have  never  a  presbyter,  no  great  matter,  he  can  him* 
self  ordain  many,  and  then  I  am  sure  there  is  a  sole  ordina- 
tion ;  but  if  a  bishop  be  wanting  to  a  church,  he  is  not  so 
easily  found. 

Thus  it  went  ordinarily  in  the  style  of  the  church,  ordi- 
nations were  made  by  the  bishop,  and  the  ordainer  spoken 
of  as  a  single  person.  So  it  is  in  the  Nicene  council*,  the 
council  of  Antioch^  the  council  of  Chalcedon*,  and  St. 
Jerome,  who,  writing  to  Pammachius  against  the  errors  of 
John  of  Jerusalem,  **  If  thou  speak,''  saith  he,  "  of  Pau- 
linianus,  he  comes  now  and  then  to  visit  us,  not  as  any  of 
your  clergy,  but '  ejus  k  quo  ordinatus  est,'  that  bishop's  who 
ordained  him.'' 

So  that  the  issue  of  this  argument  is  this.  The  canons 
of  the  apostles  and  the  rules  of  the  ancient  councils  appro- 
priate the  ordination  of  bishops  to  bishops,  of  presbyters  to 
one  bishop,  (for  I  never  find  a  presbyter  ordained  by  two 
bishops  together,  but  only  Origen,  by  the  bishops  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Caesarea,)  presbyters  are  never  mentioned  in  con-* 
junction  with  bishops  at  their  ordinations,  and  if  alone  they 
did  it,  their  ordination  was  pronounced  invalid  and  void  '  ab 
initio.' 

To  these  particulars  add  this,  that  bishops  alone  were 
punished  if  ordinations  were  uncanonical ;  which  were  most 
unreasonable,  if  presbyters  did  join  in  them,  and  were  causes 
in  conjunction.  But  unless  they  did  it  alone,  we  never  read 
that  they  were  punishable ;  indeed  bishops  were,  '  pro  toto, 
^t  integro,'  as  is  reported  by  Sozomen  in  the  case  of  Elpidius, 
Eustathius,  Basibus  of  Ancyra,  and  Eleusius.  Thus  also  it 
was  decreed  in  the  second  and  sixth  chapters  of  the  council 
of  Chalcedon,  and  in  the  imperial  constitutions'.  Since, 
therefore,  we  never  find  presbyters  joined  with  bishops  in 
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commission,  or  practice,  or  penalty,  all  this  while;  I  may- 
infer,  from  the  premises,  the  same  thing  which  the  coancil  of 
Hispalis  expresses  in  direct  and  full  sentence :  **  Episcopus 
sacerdotibus  ac  ministris  solus  honorem  dare  potest,  solus 
auferre  non  potest  :'*  **  The  bishop  alone  may  gire  the 
priestly  honour,  he  alone  is  not  suffered  to  take  it  away  y,^* 
This  council  was  held  in  the  year  667,  and  I  set  it  down  here 
for  this  purpose,  to  show  that  the  decree  of  the  fourth  council 
of  Carthage*,  which  was  the  first  that  licensed  priests  to 
assist  bishops  in  ordinations,  yet  was  not  obligatory  in  the 
West ;  but  for  almost  three  hundred  years  after,  ordinations 
were  made  by  bishops  alone.  But  till  this  council,  no  pre- 
tence of  any  such  conjunction,  and  after  this  council,  sole 
ordination  did  not  expire  in  the  West  for  above  two  hundred 
years  together ;  but  for  aught  I  know,  ever  since  then  it 
hath  obtained,  that  although  presbyters  join  not  in  the  con- 
secration of  a  bishop,  yet  of  a  presbyter  they  do;  but  this  is 
only  by  a  positive  subintroduced  constitution,  first  made  in 
a  provincial  of  Africa,  and  in  other  places  received  by  insi- 
nuation and^'conformity  of  practice. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  against  it.  I  only  find  a 
piece  of  an  objection  out  of  St.  Cyprian,  who  was  a  man  so 
complying  with  the  subjects  of  his  diocese,  that,  if  any  man, 
he  was  like  to  ftirnish  us  with  an  antinomy :  **  Hunc  igitur, 
fratres  dilectissimi,  k  me,  et  k  collegis  qui  praesentes  aderant, 
ordinatum  sciatis  V  Here  either  by  his  *  colleagues '  he 
means  bishops  or  presbyters.  If  bishops,  then  many  bishops 
will  be  found  in  the  ordination  of  one  to  an  inferior  order ; 
which,  because  it  was,  as  I  observed  before,  against  the 
practice  of  Christendom,  will  not  easily  be  admitted  to  be 
the  sense  of  St.  Cyprian :  but  if  he  means  presbyters  by 
'  colleges,'  then  sole  ordination  is  invalidated  by  this  example, 
for  presbyters  joined  with  him  in  the  ordination  of  Aurelius. 

I  answer,  that  it  matters  not  whether  by  his  colleagues 
he  means  one  or  the  other ;  for  Aurdiius  the  confessor,  who 
was  the  man  ordained,  was  ordained  but  to  be  a  reader ;  and 
that  was  no  order  of  Divine  institution,  no  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and,  therefore,  might  be  dispensed  by  one,  or  more, 
by  bishops  or  presbyters,  and  no  way  enters  into  the  con- 
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sideration  of  this  question,  concerning  the  power  of  collating 
those  orders  which  are  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
Dirine  ordinance ;  and  therefore,  this,  although  I  have  seen 
it  once  pretended,  yet  hath  no  validity  to  impugn  the  con- 
stant practice  of  primitive  antiquity. 

But  then  are  all  ordinations  invalid,  which  are  done  by 
mere  presbyters,  without  a  bishop  ?  What  think  we  of  the 
reformed  churches  ? 

1.  For  my  part,  I  know  not  what  to  think.  The  question 
hath  been  so  often  asked,  with  so  much  violence  and  pre* 
judice,  and  we  are  so  bound,  by  public  interest,  to  approve 
all  that  they  do,  that  we  have  disabled  ourselves  to  justify 
our  own.  For  we  were  glad,  at  first,  of  abettors  against  the 
errors  of  the  Roman  church ;  we  found  these  men  zealous  in 
it ;  we  thanked  God  for  it,  as  we  had  cause ;  and  we  were 
willing  to  make  them  recompense,  by  endeavouring  to  justify 
their  ordinations;  not  thinking  what  would  follow  upon 
ourselves.  But  now  it  is  come  to  that  issue,  that  our  own 
episcopacy  is  thought  not  necessary,  because  we  did  not 
condemn  the  ordinations  of  their  presbytery. 

2.  Why  is  not  the  question  rather,  what  we  think  of 
the  primitive  church,  than  what  we  think  of  the  reformed 
churches  ?  Did  the  primitive  councils  and  fathers  do  well 
in  condemning  the  ordinations  made  by  mere  presbyters) 
If  they  did  well,  what  was  a  virtue  in  them,  is  no  sin  in  us. 
If  they  did  ill,  from  what  principle  shall  we  judge  of  the 
right  of  ordinations  ?  since  there  is  no  example  in  Scripture  of 
any  ordination  made  but  by  apostles  and  bishops ;  and  the 
presbytery  that  imposed  hands  on  Timothy,  is,  by  all  anti- 
quity, expounded  either  of  the  office  or  of  a  college  of  pres- 
byters ;  and  St  Paul  expounds  it  to  be  an  ordination  made 
by  his  own  hands,  as  appears  by  comparing  the  two  epistles 
to  St  Timothy  together ;  and  may  be  so  meant  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  sides;  for  if  the  names  be  confounded,  then 
presbyter  may  signify  a  bishop ;  and  that  they  of  this  pres- 
by tery  were  not  bishops,  they  can  never  prove  from  Scripture, 
where  all  men  grant  that  the  names  are  confounded. 

So  that  whence  will  men  take  their  estimate  for  the  rites 
of  ordinations?  From  Scripture?  That  gives  it  always  to 
apostles  and  bishops,  as  I  have  proved ;  and  that  a  priest  did 
ever  impose  hands  for  ordination,  can  never  be  shown  from 
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thence.  Prom  whence  then?  From  antiquity?  That  was 
so  far  from  licensing,  ordinations  made  by  presbyters  alone^ 
that  presbyters,  in  the  primitive  church,  did  never  join  with 
bishops  in  collating  holy  orders  of  presbyter  and  deacon,  till 
the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  ;  much  less  do  it  alone^ 
rightly,  and  with  effects  So  that  as,  in  Scripture,  there  is 
nothing. for  presbyters'  ordaining,  so  in  antiquity  there  is 
much  against  it ;  and  either  in  this  particular  we  must  have 
strange  thoughts  of  Scripture  and  antiquity,  or  not  so  fair 
interpretation  of  the  ordinations  of  reformed  presbyteries. 
But  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  speak  a  truth  in  sincerity,  Aan 
err  with  a  glorious  conresqpondence. 

But  will  not  necessity  excuse  them,  who  could  not  have 
orders  from  orthodox  bidbiops  ?  Shall  we  either  sin  against 
our  consciences,  by  subscribing  to  heretical  and  false  reso- 
lutions '  in  materia  fidei,'  or  else  lose  the  being  of  a  church, 
for  want  of  episcopal  ordinations  ?  Indeed  if  the  case  were 
just  thus,  it  was  very  hard  with  good  people  of  the  trans* 
marine  churches ;  but  I  have  here  two  things  to  consider. 

1.  I  am  very  willing  to  believe,  that  they  would  not  have 
done  any  thing,  either  of  error  or  suspicion,  but  in  cases  of 
necessily.  But  then  I  consider  that  M.  du  Plessis,  a  man  of 
honour  and  great  learning,  does  attest^,  that  at  the  first 
reformation,  there  were  many  archbishops  and  cardinals  in 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  that  joined  in  the 
reformation,  whom  they  might,  but  did  not,  employ  in  their 
ordinations;  and  what  necesmty  then  can  be  pretended  in 
this  case,  I  would  fiun  learn,  diat  I  might  make  their  de- 
fence. But,  which  is  of  more  and  deeper  consideration,  for 
this  might  have  been  d<Hie  by  inconsideration  and  irresolu- 
tion, as  often  happens  in  the  beginning  of  great  changes; 
but  it  is  their  constant  and  resolved  pmctice,  at  least  in 
France,  that  if  any  returns  to  them,  they  will  re^rdain  him 
by  their  presl^^ry,  though  be  had,  before,  episcopal  ordina* 
tion,  as  both  dieir  friends  and  their  enemies  bear  witness  ^. 

2.  I  consider  that  necessity  may  excuse  a  personal  delin- 
quency;  but  I  never  heard  that  necessity  did  build  a  chui^h. 
Indeed  no  man  is  forced,  for  his  own  particular,  to  commit  a 

^  DeEccIet.  c.  11. 

•  DaiMMis,  part,  f .    Isagog.  lib«  ii.  c  99,    Perron.  Repl.  fol.  9f ,  imprct. 
160S5. 
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sin ;  for  if  it  be  absolutely  a  case  of  necessity,  the  action 
ceaseth  to  be  a  sin ;  but  indeed  if  God  means  to  build  a 
church  in  any  place,  he  will  do  it  by  means  proportionable  to 
that  end ;  that  is,  by  putting  them  into  a  possibility  of  doing 
and  acquiring  those  things/  which  himself  hath  required,  of 
necessity,  to  the  constitution  of  a  church.  So  that,  sup- 
posing that  ordination  by  a  bishop  is  necessary  for  the  voca- 
tion of  priests  and  deacons,  as  I  have  proved  it  is,  and, 
therefore,  for  the  founding  or  perpetuating  of  a*  church, 
either  God  hath  given  to  all  churches  opportunity  and  po^ 
sibility  of  such  ordinations,  and  then,  necessity  of  the  con** 
trary  is  but  pretence  and  mockery ;  or  if  he  hath  not  given 
such  possibility,  then  there  is  no  church  there  to  be  either 
built  or  continued,  but  the  candlestick  is  presently  removed. 

There  are  divers  stories  in  Ruffinus  to  this  purpose.'. 
When  .Sdesius  and  Frumentius  were  surprised  by  the  bar- 
barous Indians,  they  preached  Christianity,  and  baptized 
many ;  but  themselves,  being  but  laymen,  could  make  no 
ordinations,  and  so  not  fix  a  church.  What  then  was  to  be 
done  in  the  case*?  '^  Frumentius  Alexandriam  pergit :  et 
rem  omnem,  ut  gesta  est,  narrat  episcopo,  ac  monet,  ut 
provideat  virum  aliquem  dignum,  quem  congregatis  jam 
plurimis  Christianis  in  barbarico  solo  episcopum  mittat.'' 
'  Frumentius  comes  to  Alexandria  to  get  a  bishop.'  Atha- 
nasius,  being  then  patriarch,  ordained  Frumentius  their 
bishop ;  **  et  tradito  ei  sacerdotio,  redire  eum  cum  Domini 
grati&  unde  venerat  jubet :  ex  quo,"*  saith  Ruffinus,  ''  in 
IndisB  partibus,  et  populi  Christianorum  et  ecclesi»  foclie 
sunt,  et  sacerdotium  coBpit  *•" 

The  same  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Iberians,  converted 
by  a  captive  woman :  ''  Postesl  ver6  qu^  ecclesia  magnified 
constructa  est,  et  populi  fidem  Dei  majore  ardore  sitiebant, 
captiva  monitis  ad  imperatorem  Constantinum  totius  gentis 
legatio  mittitur:  res  gesta  exponitnr:  sacerdotes  mittere 
oratur,  qui  coeptum  erga  se  Dei  munus  implerenf  The 
work  of  Christianity  could  not  be  completed,  nor  a  church 
founded,  without  the  ministry  of  bishops.  Thus  the  case  is 
evident,  that  the  want  of  a  bishop  will  not  excuse  us  from 


'  Eeclctt  HItt.  lib.  x.  c.  9.  per  Ro^nnm. 
•  Ibid.  c.  lOb  tt  aptid  Theodorct  lib.  i. 
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our  endeavours  of  acquiriDg  one ;  and  where  God  mean»  to 
found  a  churchy  there  he  will  supply  them  with  those  means 
and  ministries,  which  himself  hath  made  of  ordinary  and 
absolute  necessity.  And,  therefore,  if  it  happens  that  those 
bishops,  which  are  of  ordinary  ministration  amongst  us, 
prove  heretical,  still  Ood's  church  is  catholic;  and  though 
with  trouble,  yet  orthodox  bishops  may  be  acquired.  For 
just  so  it  happened  when  Mauvia,  queen  of  the  Saracens, 
was  so  earnest  to  have  Moses,  the  hermit,  made  the  bishop 
of  her  nation,  and  offered  peace  to  the  catholics  upon  that 
condition ;  Lucius,  an  Arian,  troubled  the  afiair  by  his  inter- 
posing and  offering  to  ordain  Moses:  the  hermit  discovered 
his  vileness,  **  et  ita  majore  decore  deformatus,  compulsus  est 
acquiesce^e^''  Moses  refused  to  be  ordained  by  him  that 
was  an  Arian.  So  did  the  reformed  churches  refuse  ordi- 
nations by  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  communion.  But^ 
what  then  might  they  have  done?  Even  the  same  that 
Moses  did  in  that  necessity:  "Compulsus  estab  episcopis, 
quos  in  ezilium  truserat  (Lucius),  sacerdotium  sumere/' 
Those  good  people  might  have  had  order  from  the  bishops 
of  Bngland,  or  the  Lutheran  churches,  if,  at  leasts  they  thought 
our  churches  catholic  and  Christian. 

If  an  ordinary  necessity  will  not  excuse  this,  will  not  an 
cfktraordinary  calling  justify  it?  yea,  most  certainly,  could 
we  but  see  an  ordinary  proof  for  an  extraordinary  calling, 
viz.  an  evident  prophecy,  demonstration  of  miracles,  certainty 
of  reason,  clarity  of  sense,  or  any  thing  that  might  make 
faith  of  an  extraordinary  mission. 

But  shall  we  then  condemn  those  few  of  the  reformed 
churches,  whose  ordinations  always  have  been  without 
bishops?  No  indeed:  that  must  not  be:  they  stand  or 
fall  to  their  own  master.  And  though  I  cannot  justify  their 
ordinations,  yet  what  degree  their  necessity  is  of,  what  their 
desire  of  episcopal  ordinations  may  do  for  their  personal 
excuse,  and  how  far  a  good  life  and  a  catholic  belief  may 
lead  a  man  in  the  way  to  heaven,  although  the  forms 
of  external  communion  be  not  observed,  I  cannot  determine. 
For  aught  I  know,  their  condition  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  church  of  Pergamus :  '*  I  know  thy  works,  and  where 

'  EccUm.  Hist  )i^.  zi.  c.  6.  per  RuffiDum. 
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thou  dwellesty  even  where  Satan's  seat  is ;  and  thou  heldest 
fast  my  faith,  and  hast  not  denied  my  name :"  ''  Nihilominus 
habeo  adversus  te  pauca ;"  **  some  few  things  I  have  against 
thee ;"  and  yet  of  them,  the  want  of  canonical  ordinations 
is  a  defect,  which,  I  trust,  themselves  desire  to  be  remedied ; 
but  if  it  cannot  be  done,  their  sin  indeed  is  the  less,  but  their 
misery  the  greater.  I  am  sure  I  have  said  sooth,  but  whe- 
ther or  no  it  will  be  thought  so»  I  cannot  tell ;  and  yet  why 
it  may  not,  I  cannot  guess,  unless  they  only  be  impeccable ; 
which,  I  suppose,  will  not  so  easily  be  thought  of  them,  who 
themselves  think,  that  all  the  church  possibly  may  faiL 
But  this  I  would  not  have  declared  so  freely,  had  not  the 
necessity  of  our  own  churches  required  it,  and  the  first 
pretence  of  the  legality  and  validity  of  their  ordinations  been 
buoyed  up  to  the  height  of  an  absolute  necessity ;  for  else 
why  shall  it  be  called  tyranny  in  us,  to  call  on  them  to 
conform  to  us,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  catholic  church, 
and  yet  in  them  be  called  a  good  and  a  holy  zeal  to  exact  our 
conformity  to  them ;  but  I  hope  it  will  so  happen  to  us,  that 
it  will  be  verified  here,  what  was  once  said  of  the  catholics, 
under  the  fury  of  Justina :  *^  Sed  tanta  fuit  perseverantia 
fidelium  populorum,  ut  animas  prius  amittere,  quiUn  epis- 
copnm  mallent  -"  if  it  were  put  to  our  choice,  rather  to  die, 
(to  wit,  the  c(eath  of  martyrs,  not  rebels,)  than  lose  the 
sacred  order  and  offices  of  episcopacy,  without  which  no 
priest,  no  ordination,  no  consecration  of  the  sacrament,  no 
absolution,  no  rite,  or  sacrament,  legitimately  can  be  per- 
formed, in  order  to  eternity. 

The  sum  is  this.  If  the  canons  and  sanctions  apostolical ; 
if  the  decrees  of  eight  famous  councils  in  Christendom,  of 
Ancyra,  of  Antioch,  of  Sardis,  of  Alexandria,  two  of  Con- 
stantinople, the  Arausican  council,  and  that  of  Hispalis ;  if 
the  constant  successive  acts  of  the  famous  martyr-bishops  of 
Rome  making  ordinations;  if  the  testimony  of  the  whole 
pontifical  book;  if  the  dogmatical  resolution  of  so  many 
fathers,  St.  Denis,  St.  ComeUus,  St.  Athanasius,  St  Jerome, 
St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Austin,  and  divers 
others,  all  appropriating  ordinations  to  the  bishop's  hand ;  if 
the  constant  voice  of  Christendom,  declar  ng  ordination 
made  by  presbytera  to  be  null  and  void  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  and  never  any  act  of  ordination  by  a  non-bishop 
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approved  by  any  council,  decretal^  or  single  suffrage  of  any 
famous  man  in  Christendom ;  if  that  ordination  of  bishops 
were  always  made>  and  they  ever  done  by  bishops,  and  no 
pretence  of  priests  joining  with  them  in  their  consecrations* 
and  after  all  this  it  was  declared  heresy  to  communicate  the 
power  of  giving  orders  to  presbyters,  either  alone  or  in  <K)n- 
junction  with  bishops,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Aerius ;  if  all 
this,  that  is,  if  whatsoever  can  be  imagined,  be  sufficient  to 
make  faith  in  this  particular, — then  it  is  evident  that  the  power 
and  order  of  bishops  is  greater  than  the  power  and  order  of 
presbyters,  to  wit,  in  this  great  particular  of  ordination,  and 
that  by  this  loud  voice  and  united  vote  of  Christendom. 


SECTION  XXXIIL 

And  Confirmation. 


But  this  was  but  the  first  part  of  the  power,  which  catholic 
antiquity  affixed  to  the  order  of  episcopacy.  The  next  is^  of 
confirmation  of  baptized  people.  And  here  the  rule  was  this, 
which  was  thus  expressed  by  Damascen :  '^  Apo^tolorum  et 
successorum  eorum  est,  per  manfis  impositionem  donum 
Spiritfis  Sancti  tradere:"  **  It  belongs  to  the  apostles  and  their 
euocessors,  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost  by  imposition  of  hands  V 
But  see  this  in  particular  instance. 

The  council  of  Eliberis^  giving  permission  to  faithful 
people  of  the  laity  to  baptize  catechumens  in  the  cases  of 
necessity,  and  exigence  of  journey :  ''Ita  taipen  ut  si  super- 
vixerit  baptizatus,  ad  efiiscopum  eum  perducat,  ut  per  maniis 
impositionem  proficere  possit :"  **  Let  him  be  carried  to  the 
bishop,  to  be  improved  hf  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands." 
This  was  law. 

It  waa  also  a  custom,  saitb  St.  Cyprian^  '^  Quod  nunc 
quoque  apud  nos  geritur,  ut  qui  in  ecclesi^  baptizantur,  per 
prspositos  ecclesitB  ofierantur,  et  per  nostram  orationem,  et 
manus  impositionem,  Spiritum  Sanctum  consequantun  6t 
signaculo  Dominico  consummentur*';"  and  this  custom  was 
catholic  too,  and  the  law  was  of  universal  concernment. 

*  ^ift.  dc  Chorepiie,  >  Bpist.  ad  Jnbaiaa. 
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"  Omnes  fideles,  per  manuam  itnpositionem  episcoporooiy 
Spiritum  Sanctum  po8t  baptismum  accipere  debent,  ut  pleni 
Christiani  accipere  debent."  So  St.  Urban,  in  his  decretal 
epistle*;  and,  '^ Omnibus  festinandum  est  sine  mora  renasci, 
€t  demiim  consignari  ab  episcopo,  et  septifonnem  Spiritus 
Sancti  gratiam  recipere;"  so  saith  the  old  author  of  the 
fourth  epistle  under  the  name  of  St  Clement :  "  All  faithful 
baptized  people  must  go  to  tlie  bishop  to  be  consigned,  and 
so,  by  imposition  of  the  bishop's  hands,  to  obtain  the  seven- 
fold gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

M eltiades,  in  his  epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Spain,  aflSrms 
confirmation  in  this  to  have  a  special  excellency  besides 
baptism :  **  Qu6d  soliim  ^  summis  sacerdotibus  confertur ;'' 
''  because  bishops  only  can  give  confirmation ;"  and  the 
same  is  said  and  proved  by  St.  Eusebius,  in  his  third  epistle, 
enjoining  great  veneration  to  this  holy  mystery :  "  Qu6d  ab 
aliis  perfici  non  potest  nisi  a  summis  sacerdotibus :"  ''  It 
cannot,  it  may  not,  be  performed  by  any  but  by  the  bishops/' 

Thus  St.  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  St.  Hiilip  converting 
the  Samaritans '';  iio  mm  ficarrl^uf,  TlfUf/jM  rw(  ffawn^ofuwi^  o«k 
iiiiou,  Ouii  yap  nxsr  iicyalaf,  Twro  yap  to  i&ftop  /uowv  rm 
HfiMa  iv.  **  Philip,  baptizing  the  men  of  Samaria,  gave  not 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  them  whom  he  had  baptized.  For  he  bad 
not  power.  For  this  gift  was  only  of  the  twelve  apostles." 
And  a  little  after,  rovro  nf  ruv  aarortoT^v  iiaiffrof.  **  This  was 
peculiar  to  the  apostles.''  "'Odnr  nm  roy^  Mcpv^aiwf,  oim  ixkouf 
Ttfos  imw  liiif  roino  voioyrrac  "  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
the  principal  and  chief  of  the  church  do  it,  and  none  else." 
And  George  Pachymeres%  the  paraphrast  of  St.  Dionysius, 
Xpiia  ToS  o^xiff E«;  ia-rai  df  to  x^iroi  rS  fiif»  riv  pavri^Birree 
aim  yap  if  A  afx<«<'  owiBsur  *^  It  is  required  that  a  bishop 
should  consign  faithful  people  baptized:  for  this  was  the 
ancient  practice." 

I  shall  not  need  to  instance  in  too  many  particulars ;  for 
that  the  ministry  of  confinnation  was,  by  catholic  custom, 
appropriate  to  bishops  in  all  ages  of  the  primitive  church, 
is  to  be  seen  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  councils 
and  fathers,  particularly  of  St.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in 


«  Apod  Sev.  KiainiD,  id  1  torn.  ConciL  *  Homil  18.  io  Act. 

•  la  c.  5>  de  Ecclcs.  Hierarcb. 
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EnsebiuB^  Tertollians,  St.  Innocentius  the  First\  Bamasus', 
St  Leo^^  in  John  the  Thirds  in  St. Gregory '"y  Amphilochius, 
in  the  life  of  St.  Basil,  telling  the  story  of  bishop  Maximinus 
confirming  Basilius  and  Eubulus,  the  council  of  Orleans  % 
and  of  Melda%  and,  lastly,  of  Seyilli*,  which  affirms, ''  Non 
licere  presbyteris,  per  impositionem  manfls  fidelibus  bapti- 
zandis  Paracletum  Spiritum  tradere :''  "  It  is  not  lawful  for 
presbyters  to  give  confirmation,  for  it  is  properly  an  act  of 
episcopal  power  :"-^"  Chrismate  Spiritus  Sanctus  super  in- 
fimditur.  Utraque  ver^  ista  manu  et  ore  antistitis  impe- 
tramus."  These  are  enough  for  authority  and  dogmatical 
resolution,  from  antiquity.  For  truth  is,  the  first  that  ever 
did  communicate  the  power  of  confirming  to  presbyters,  was 
Photius,  the  first  author  of  that  unhappy  and  long-lasting 
schiftil  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  and  it  was 
upon  this  occasion  too.  For  when  the  Bulgarians  were  first 
conyerted,  the  Greeks  sent  presbyters  to  baptize  and  to 
confirm  them.  But  the  Latins  sent  again  to  have  them  re- 
confirmed ;  both  because  (as  they  pretended)  the  Greeks  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  Bulgaria,  nor  the  presbyters  a  capacity  of 
order  to  give  confirmation^. 

The  matter  of  fact  and  acts  episcopal,  of  confirmation^ 
were  innumerable ;  but  most  famous  are  those  confirmations 
made  by  St.  Rembert,  bishop  of  Brema,  and  of  St.  Malchus^ 
attested  by  St.  Bernard,  because  they  were  ratified  by  mi- 
racle, saith  the  ancient  story'.  I  end  this  with  the  saying  of 
St.  Jerome :  '*  Exigis  ubi  scriptum  sit  ?  In  Actibus  Apos- 
tolorum.  Sed  etiamsi  Scripturae  auctoritas  non  subessel^ 
totius  orbis  in  banc  partem  consensus  instar  prsecepti  obti- 
neret :"  "  If  you  ask  where  it  is  written,"  (viz.  that  bishops 
alone  should  confirm,)  '^  it  is  written  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles/'  (meaning,  by  precedent,  though  not  express  pre- 
cept) ;  **  but  if  there  were  no  authority  of  Scripture  for  it,  yet 
the  consent  of  all  the  world  upon  this  particular  is  instead  of 

'  Lib.  ill.  Hist.  c.  17.        9  De  Baptism.        ^  Epist.  1.  c.  S.  Ad  Decent 
'  Epist.  4.  ^  Epist.  S8.  >  Epist.  ad  Episc.  German. 

"  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  9. 

B  Apad  Gratian.  de  Consecrat.  dist.  5.  can.  nt  Jejuni. 
•  Ibid.  can.  iit  Episcopi.  p  Concit.  Hespal.  can.  7. 

4  Vide  Anast.  1.  Bibliotli.  Pmfat.  in  can.  8.  Synodi.  . 
r  Vide  Optatum*  lib.  ii.  8.  Bernard,  in  Vita  S.  MalacbisB.  Surinm.  torn.  i. 
in  Febr.  Dial.  adv.  Lucifer. 
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a  command."  It  was  fortunate  that  St  Jerome  hath  ex- 
pressed  himself  so  confidently  in  this  affair,  for  by  this  we 
are  armed  against  an  objection  from  his  own  words ;  for  in 
the  same  dialogue,  speaking  of  some  acts  of  episcopal  priri* 
lege  and  peculiar  ministration,  particularly  of  confirmatioiiy 
he  says,  it  was  "  ad  honorem  potius  sacerdotii  quam  ad  legis 
necessitatem  ^'  "  for  the  honour  of  the  priesdiood,  rather 
thdn  for  the  necessity  of  a  law." 

To  this  the  answer  is  evident  from  his  own  words :  '  That 
bishops  should  give  the  Holy  Ghost  in  confirmation,  is 
written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;'  and  now  thslt  this  is 
reserved,  rather  '  for  the  honour  of  episcopacy,  than  a  simjde 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,'  makes  no  matter.  *  For 
the  question  here,  that  is  only  of  concernment,  is  not  to  what 
end  this  power  is  reserved  to  the  bishop,  but  by  whom  it 
was  reserved  i  Now  St.  Jerome  says  it  was  done  '  apod 
acta,'  *  in  the  Scripture ;'  therefore,  by  God's  Holy  Spirit;  and 
the  end  he  also  specifies,  viz.  ^  for  the  honour  of  that  sacred 
order,'  **  non  propter  legis  necessitatem,"  ^'  not  that  there  is 
any  necessity  of  law,"  that  confirmation  should  be  adminis* 
tered  by  the  bishop.  Not  that  a  priest  may  do  it,  but  that, 
as  St.  Jerome  himself  there  argues,  the  Holy  Ghost  being 
already  given  in  baptism,  if  it  happens  that  bish(^s  may  not 
be  had,  (for  he  puts  the  case  concerning  persons  in  bondage^ 
and  places  remote  and  destitute  of  bishops,)  then,  in  that 
case,  there  is  not  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  law,  that  confir- 
mation should  be  had  at  all :  a  man  does  not  perish  if  he 
have  it  not;  for  that  this  thing  was  reserved  to  a  biahop*e 
peculiar  ministration,  vras  indeed  an  honour  to  the  functicm, 
but  it  was  not  for  the  necessity  of  a  law  tying  people,  in  all 
cases,  actually  to  acquire  it.  So  that  this  '  non  necessariam' 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  bishop's  ministration,  as  if  it  were 
not  necessary  for  him  to  do  it  when  it  is  to  be  done,  nor  that 
a  priest  may  do  it  if  a  bishop  may  not  be  had ;  but  this  non* 
necessity  ig  to  be  referred  to  confirmation  itself;  so  that  if  a 
bishop  cannot  be  had,  confirmation,  though  with  much  loss, 
yet  with  no  danger,  may  be  omitted.  This  is  the  sum  of  St. 
Jerome's  discourse,  this  reconciles  him  to  himself,  this  makes 
him  npeak  conformably  to  his  first  assertions,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  his  arguments ;  and  to  be  sure,  no  exposition  can 
make  these  words  to  intend,  that  this  reservation  of  the 
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pow^r  i>f  confirmation  to  bisbops  is  not  done  by  the  Spirit 
of  God/  and  then  let  the  sense  of  the  words  be  what  they 
will,  they  can  do  no  hurt  to  the  cause ;  and  as  easily  may  we 
escape  from  those  words  of  his^  to  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Nar- 
bona:  **  Sed  quia  scriptnm  est,  presbyteri  duplici  honore 
honorentur ;  prsedicare  eos  decet,  utile  est  benedicere,  con- 
gmum  confirmare,"  8cc.  It  is  quoted  by  Gratian,  dist.  96. 
can.  '  Ecce  Ego/  But  the  gloss  upon  the  place  expounds  him 
thus,  t.  e.  *  in  fide/  *  the  presbyters  may  preach,  they  may 
confirm  their  auditors,  not  by  consignation  of  chrism,  but  by 
confirmation  of  faith ;'  and  for  this  quotes  a  parallel  place  for 
the  use  of  the  word  '  confirmare/  by  authority  of  St.  Gre- 
gory, who  sent  Zachary,  his  legate,  into  Germany,  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  "  Ut  orthodoxos  episcopos,  presbyteros,  yel 
quoscunque  reperire  potuisset  in  verbo  exhortationis  per- 
fectos,  amplitis  confirmaret'.''  Certainly  St.  Gregory  did 
not  intend  that  his  legate,  Zachary,  should  confirm  bishops 
and  priests  in  any  other  sense  but  this  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
present,  to  wit,  in  faith  and  doctrine,  not  in  rite  and  mystery; 
and  neither  could  St.  Jerome  himself  intend,  that  presbyters 
should  do  it  at  all  but  in  this  sense  of  St.  Gregory ;  for  else 
he  becomes  an  antistrephon,  and  his  own  opposite. 

Yea,  but  there  is  a  worse  matter  than  this.  St.  Ambrose 
tells  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  *  that  they,  in  the  absence  of 
the  bishop,  do  confirm.'  *'  Denique  apud  .£gyptum  pres- 
byteri consignant,  si  preesens  non  sit  episcopus  ^''    But, 

L  The  passage  is  suspicions,  for  it  interrupts  a  discourse 
of  St.  Ambrose  concerning  the  primitive  order  of  election 
to  the  bishoprick,  and  is  no  way  pertinent  to  the  discourse, 
but  is  encircled  with  a  story  of  a  far  different  consequence, 
which  is  not  easily  thought  to  have  been  done  by  any  con- 
sidering and  inteUigent  author. 

2.  But  suppose  the  clause  be  not  surreptitious,  but  natural 
to  the  discourse,  and  bom  with  it,  yet  it  is  matter  of  fact,  not 
of  right ;  for  St.  Ambrose  neither  approves  nor  disproves  it, 
and  so  it  must  go  for  a  singular  act  against  the  catholic 
practice  and  laws  of  Christendom. 

3.  If  the  whole  clause  be  not  surreptitious,  yet  the 
word  '  consignant'  is ;  for  St.  Austin,  who  hath  the  same 

•  Cam.  li«  q.  J.  caii«  Quod  Pradcceuor.  *  In  Ephei.  it. 
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discoarse  of  the  same  thing,  viz.  of  the  dignity  of  presbyters, 
tells  this  story  of  the  act  and  honour  of  presbyters  in  Alex* 
andria  and  all  Egypt,  almost  in  the  other  words  of  his 
master,  St.  Ambrose;  but  he  tells  it  thus:  "  Nam  et  in 
Alexandria  et  per  totam  ^gyptum,  si  desit  episcopus,.  con- 
secrat  presbyter"/'  So  that  it  should  not  be  '  consignat»' 
but  '  consecrat;'.for  no  story  tells  of  any  confirmations  done 
in  Egypt  by  presbyters,  but  of  consecrating  the  eucharist  in 
cas'es  of  episcopal  absence  or  commission.  I  shall  give 
account,  in  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  that  that  was  indeed 
permitted  in  Egypt,  and  some  other  places,  but  confirmation 
never,  that  we  can  find  elsewhere ;  and  this  is  too  improbable 
to  bear  weight  against  evidence  and  practice  apostolical,  and 
four  councils,  and  sixteen  ancient  catholic  fathers,  testifying 
that  it  was  a  practice  and  a  law  of  Christendom,  that  bishops 
only  should  confirm,  and  not  priests ;  so  that  if  there  be  no 
other  scruple,  this  question  is  quickly  at  an  end. 

But  St.  Gregory  is  also  pretended  in  objection ;  for  he 
gave  dispensation  to  the  priests  of  Sardinia,  **  ut  baptizatos 
unguant,"  ^^  to  aneal  baptized  people'."  Now  anointing  the 
forehead  of  the  baptized  person  was  one  of  the  solemnities  of 
confirmation,  so  that  this  indulgence  does  arise  to  a  power 
of  confirming ;  for  '  unctio '  and  *  chrismatio,'  in  the  first 
Arausican  council,  and  since  that  time,  '  sacramentum  chris- 
matis'  hath  been  the  usual  word  for  confirmation.  But  this 
will  not  much  trouble  the  business. 

Because  it  is  evident  that  he  means  it,  not  of  confirma- 
tion, but  of  the  chrism  in  those  times,  by  the  rites  of  the 
church  used  in  baptism.  For,  in  his  ninth  epistle,  he  forbids 
priests  to  anoint  baptized  people ;  now  here  is  precept  against 
precept ;  therefore,  it  must  be  understood  of  several  anoint- 
ings, and  so  St.  Gregory  expounds  himself  in  this  ninth 
epistle :  '*  Presbyteri  baptizatos  infantes  signare  bis  in  fronte 
chrismate  non  prsesumant:"  "  Presbyters  may  not  anoint 
baptized  people  twice,"  once  they  might ;  now  that  this  per- 
mission of  anointing  was  that  which  was  a  ceremony  of 
baptism,  not  an  act  of  confirmation,— -we  shall  see  by  com- 
paring it  with  other  canons.  In  the  collection  of  the  Ori- 
ental canons,  by  Martinus  Bracarensis,  it  is  decreed  thus: 

m 

•  QHMt.  to  J.  Vet.  et  N.  TesUm.  BuUck.  «  lib.  iii.  Kpbt.  t6. 
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^Presbyter, pnoBente  episcopo,  non  signet  infanteSy  nisi  forte 
ab  episcopo  fuerit  illi  pi*8Bceptumi':"  "A  priest  must  not 
sign  infants  without  leave  of  the  bishop,  if  he  be  present." — 
''  Must  not  sign  them  -^  that  is,  with  chrism  in  their  fore* 
heads,  and  that  in  baptism ;  for  the  circumstant  canons  do 
expressly  explicate  and  determine  it ;  for  they  are  concern- 
ing the  rites  of  baptism,  and  this  in  the  midst  of  them.  And 
by  the  way,  this  may  answer  St.  Ambrose's  '  presbyteri  con- 
signant,  absente  episcopo/  in  case  it  be  so  to  be  read ;  for 
here  we  see  a  consignation  permitted  to  the  presbyters  in  the 
Eastern  churches  to  be  used  in  baptism,  in  the  absence  of 
the  bishop/ and  this  an  act  of  indulgence  and  favour,  and, 
therefore,  extraordinary,  and  of  use  to  St.  Ambrose's  purpose, 
of  advancing  the  presbyters,  but  yet  of  no  objection  in  case 
of  confirmation."  And  indeed  *  consignari '  is  used  in  anti- 
quity for  any  signing  with  the  cross,  and  anealing.  Thus  it 
is  used  in  the  first  Arausican  council  for  extreme  unction*, 
which  is  there,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  permitted  to 
presbyters :  ''  Heereticos  in  mortis  discrimine  positos,  si 
cathoUci  esse  desiderent,  si  desit  episcopus,  ^  presby teris  cum 
chrismate  et  benedictione  consignari  placet."  '  Consigned' 
is  the  word,  and  it  was  clearly  in  extreme  unction ;  for  that 
rite  was  not  then  ceased,  and  it  was  in  anealing  a  dying  body, 
and  a  part  of  reconciliation,  and  so  limited  by  the  sequent 
canon,  and  not  to  be  fancied  of  any  other  consignation. — But 
I  return.  The  first  council  of  Toledo  prohibits  any  from 
making  chrism  but  bishops  only*,  and  takes  order,  "  ut  de 
singulis  ecclesiis  ad  episcopum,  ante  diem  paschse,  diaconi 
destinentur,  ut  confectum  chrisma  ab  episcopo  destinatum  ad 
diem  paschffi  possit  occurrere :"  **  that  the  chrism  be  fetched 
by  the  deacons  from  the  bishop,  to  be  used  in  all  churches." 
But  for  what  use?  Why,  it  was  'destinatum  ad  diem  pas- 
chse,' says  the  canon, '  against  the  holy  time  of  easter ;'  and 
then,  at  caster,  was  the  solemnity  of  public  baptisms,  so  that 
it  was  to  be  used  in  baptism.  And  this  sense  being  pre- 
mised, the  canon  permits  to  presbyters  to  sign  with  chrism, 
the  same  thing  that  St.  Gregory  did  to  the  priests  of  Sardinia. 
i'  Statutnm  ver6  est,  diaconum  non  obrismare,  sed  presby- 

•  7  Qui«  5i*  •  Csn.  S.  •  C«u.  SO. 
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tenm,  absente  epiacopo;  pnesente  rerb,  si  ab  ipso  fiierit 
pneceptum."  Now  although  this  be  evident  enomghy  yet  it 
ifl  something  clearer  in  the  first  Arausican  council^ :  '^  Nullns 
ministrommi  qui  baptizandi  recipit  officiom,  sine  ^hrismate 
nsquam  debet  progredi,  quia  inter  nos  placait  semel  in  bap- 
tisnfate  chrismari/'  The  case  is  evident,  that  chrismation  or 
consigning  with  ointment  was  used  in  baptism ;  and  it  is  as 
evident  that  this  chrismation  was  it  which  St.  Gregory  per- 
mitted to  the  presbyters;  not  the  other,  for  he  expressly 
forbade  the  other;  and  the  exigence  of  the  canons,  and 
practice  of  the  church,  expound  it  so ;  and  it  is  the  same 
which  St.  Innocent  the  First  decreed  in  more  express  and 
distinctive  terms  ^: ''  Presbyteris  chrismate  baptizatos  lingere 
licet,  sed  quod  ab  epi^copo  fuerit  consecratum ;"  there  is  a 
clear  permission  of  consigning  with  chrism  in  baptism ;  but 
he  subjoins  a  prohibition  to  priests  for  doing  it  in  con* 
firmation :  "  Non  tamen  frontem  eodem  oleo  signare,  quod 
solisjdebetur  episcopis,  ciim  tradunt  Spiritum  Sanctum  Para- 
detnm." 

By  the  way;  some,  that  they  might  the  more  clearly 
determine  St.  Gregory's  dispensation  to  be  only  in  baptismal 
chrism,  read  it,  'Ut  haptizandot  ungant/  not  'bapiizaio$/ 
so  Gratian,  so  St.  Thomas ;  but  it  is  needless  to  be  troubled 
with  that;  for  Innocentius,  in  the  decretal  now  quoted,  useth 
the  word  '  baptizatos,'  and  yet  clearly  distinguishes  this 
power  irom  the  giving  the  chrism  in  confirmation. 

I  know  no  other  objection,  and  these,  we  see,  hinder  not, 
but  that  having  such  evidence  of  fact  in  Scripture,  of  con- 
firmations done  only  by  apostles,  and  this  evidence  urged  by 
the  fathers  for  the  practice  of  the  church,  and  the  power  of 
confirmation,  by  many  councils  and  fathers,  approi»iated  to 
bishops,  and  denied  to  presbyters,  and  in  this  they  are  not 
only  doctors,  teaching  their  own  opinion,  but  witnesses  of  a 
catholic  practice,  and  do  actually  attest  it  as  done  by  a 
catholic  consent;  and  no  one  example,  in  all  antiquity,  ever 
produced  of  any  priest,  that  did,  no  law  that  a  priest  might, 
impose  hands  for  confirmation ; — ^we  may  conclude  it  to  be  a 
power  apostolical  iu  the  original,  episcopal  in  the  succession; 

^  Can.  1*  f  Epist.  1.  ad  OcccaL  cS. 
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and  that*  in  this  power,  the  oider  of  a  bishop  is  higher  than 
that  of  a  presbyter^  and  so  declared  by  this  instance  of 
catholic  practice. 


SECTION  XXXIV. 


And  JuriMctiofi,     Which  they  expretaed  in  Attribuies  of 

Authority  and  great  Power. 

Thus,  far  I  hope  we  are  right*  But  I  call  to  nuod,:  that 
in  the  nosotrophium  of  the  old  philosopheri  that  undertook 
to  cure  all  calentures  by  bathing  his  patients  in  wfkter ;  some 
were  up  to  the  chin,  some  to  the  middle,  some  to  the  knees-;  * 
so  it  is  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  sacred  order  of  epsiH 
copacy ;  some  endure  not  the  name,  and  they,  in4eed,  deserve 
to  be  over  head  and  ears ;  some  will  have  them  all  one  in 
offioe  with  presbyters,  as  at  first  they  were  in  name;  and 
they  had  need  bathe  up  to  the  chin ;  but  some  stand  shal" 
lower,  and  grant  a  little  distinction,  a  precedency  perhaps  for 
order's  sake,  but  no  pre-eminence  in  reglement,  no  superiority 
of  jurisdiction :  others  by  all  means  would  be  thought  to  be 
quite  through  in  behalf  of  bishops'  order  and  power,  audi 
as  it  is,  but  call  for  a  reduction  to  the  primitive  state,  and 
would  have  all  bishops  like  the  primitive;  but  because  by  this 
means  they  think  to  impair  their  power,  they  may  well.endure 
to  be  up  to  the  ancles ;  their  error  indeed  is  less,  and  their 
pretence  fairer,  but  the.  use  they  make  of  it,  of  very.iU 
consequence.  But  curing  the  mistake  will  quickly  cure  this 
distemper.  That  then  shall  be  the  present  issue,  that  in  the 
primitive  church  bishops  had  more  power,  and  greater 
exercise  of  absolute  jurisdiction,  than  now  men  will  endure 
to  be  granted,  or  than  themselves  are  very  forward,  to 
challenge. 

1.  Then :  the  primitive  church  expressing  the  callii\g  and 
offices  of  a  bishop,  did  it  in  terms  of  presidency  and  authority, 
''  Episcopus  typum  Dei  Patris  omnimn  gent,"  sailh  St.  Ignsr 
tins  * :  ''  the  bishop  carries  the  representment  of  God  the 
Father,''  that  is,  in  power  and  authority  to  be  sure,  (for 

•  Epist.  ad  TralL 
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how  else?)  80  as. to  be  the  supreme  '  in  suo  onfine/  in  offices 
ecclesiastical.  And  again,  **  Quid  enim  aliud  est  episcopus 
quim  is,  qui  omni  principatu  et  po testate  stiperior  est?" 
Here  his  superiority  and  advantage  is  expressed  to  be  in  his 
'  power :'  a  bishop  is  greater  and  higher  than  all  other  in 
power,  viz.  '  in  materia/  or  '  gradu  religionis/  And  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Magnesians :  "  Hortor  ut  hoc  sit  omnibus 
studium  in  Dei  concordii,  omnia  agere,  episcopo  preesideote 
loco  Dei :"  '^  Do  all  things  in  unity,  the  bishop  being  pre- 
sident in  the  place  of  God.''  *  President '  in  all  things.  And 
with  a  fuller  tide  yet,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of  Smyrna : 
"  Honora  episcopum  ut  principem  sacerdotum  imaginem  Dei 
referentem,  Dei  quidem  propter  principatum,  Christi  yer6 
propter  sacerdodum."  It  is  full  of  fine  expression  both  for 
eminency  of  order  and  jurisdiction.  The  bishop  is  *  the  prince 
of  the  priests,  bearing  the  image  of  God  for  his  principality,' 
that  is  his  jurisdiction  and  power :  but  *  of  Christ  himself  for 
his  priesthood ;'  that  is  his  order*  St.  Ignatius  hath  spoken 
fairly ;  and  if  we  consider  that  he  was  so  primitive  a  man 
that  himself  saw  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  lived  a  man  of 
exemplary  sanctity,  and  died  a  martyr,  and  hath  been  ho- 
noured as  a  holy  catholic  by  all  posterity, — certainly  these 
testimonies  must  needs  be  of  great  pressure,  being '  sententiaa 
repetiti  dogmatis/  .not  casually  slipped  from  him,  and  by  in- 
cogitancy,  but  resolutely  and  frequently. 

But  diis  is  attested  by  the  general  expressions  of  afler- 
ages.  '*  Fungaris  circa  eum  potestate  honoris  tni,"  saith 
St.  Cyprian  to  bishop  Rogatianus^ :  **  Execute  the  power  of 
thy  dignity  "  upon  the  refractory  deacon ;  and  '  vigor  episco* 
palis,'  and  '  auctoritas  cathedrse,'  are  the  words  expressive  of 
that  power,  whatsoever  it  be,  which  St.  Cyprian  calls  upon 
him  to  assert,  in  the  same  epistle.  This  is  high  enough.  So 
is  that  which  he  presently  subjoins,  calling  the  bishops' 
power  ''  ecclesiae  gubemand®  sublimem  ac  divinam  potes- 
tatem,'' ''  a  high  and  a  divine  power  and  authority  in  regiment 
of  the  church."  **  Locus  magisterii  traditus  ab  apostolis," 
so  St.  Irenseus  calls  episcopacy  "^ ;  "  a  place  of  mastership 
or  authority  delivered  by  the  apostles  to  the  bishops  their 
successors."     Eusebius,  speaking  of  Dionysius,  who  suc« 

^  Lib.  3.  EpUt.  9.  •  Lib.  4.  cap.  6S. 
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ceeded  Heraclas,  he  received,  (saith'he,)  tSc  vfo^roffta^  ruf  nofr 
* A>jiioe^ftiwt  iMMMiciSif  rify  Itio-xpw^v ',  '*  the  bishoprick  of  the 
presidency  over  the  churches  of  Alexandria :"  nV  riiv  a4^i(» 
iHf  ETto'Hovnif,  saith  the  council  of  Sardis ;  **  to  the  top  or 
height  of  episcopacy/'  ''  Apices  et  principes  omnium,"  so 
Optatus  calls  bishops ;  **  the  chief  and  head  of  all ;" — and 
St.  Denis,  of  Alexandria',  ^'  scribit  ad  Fabianum,  urbis  Romas 
episcopum,  et  ad  alios  quam  plurimos  ecclesiarum  principes 
de  fide  cathoIic&  su&/'  saith  Eusebius.  And  Origen  calls  the 
bishop,  ^'  eum  qui  totius  ecclesise  arcem  obtinet ;"  ''  he  that 
hath  obtained  the  tower  or  height  of  the  church  V 

The  fathers  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in  Trullo, 
ordained  that  the  bishops,  - —  dispossessed  of  their  churches 
by  encroachments  of  barbarous  people  upon  the  churches' 
pale,  so  as  the  bishop  had  in  effect  no  diocese, — yet  they 
should  enjoy  rn  t^;  "r^oti^lot^  EuBtrrlat  korit  riv  ifiw  opovy  '^  the 
authority  of  their  presidency  according  to  their  proper  state;" 
their  appropriate  presidency.  And  the  same  council  calls 
the  bishop  riv  iHf  voxsuf  v^iiipov^  *'  the  prelate  or  prefect 
of  the  chnrch ;"  I  know  not  how  to  expound  it  better.  But 
it  is  something  more  full  in  the  Greeks'  council  of  Carthage*, 
commanding  that  the  convert  Donatists  should  be  received 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  bishop,  roD  h  rf 
cunS  riwu  MuCtpfSvro^  ixuxnaiav,  **  that  governs  the  church  in 
that  place."  And  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  kirla-MOTrov  ix^a 
rSv  riK  wMXtia-lo^  v^ay/Aarm  kiouciav  ^,  '^  the  bishop  hath  power 
over  the  affairs  of  the  church."  **  Hoc  quidem  tempore 
Romanes  ecclesise  Sylvester  retinacula  gubernabat :"  **  St. 
Sylvester  (the  bishop)  held  the  reins  or  the  stem  of  the 
Roman  church;"  saith  Tlieodoret'. 

But  the  instances  of  this  kind  are  infinite ;  two  may  be  as 
good  as  twenty,  and  these  they  are.  The  first  is  of  St  Am- 
brose ^ :  '^  Honor  et  sublimitas  episcopalis  nuUis  potent  com- 
parationibus  adsequari:"  *'  The  honour  and  sublimity  of 
episcopal  order  is  beyond  all  comparison  great"  And  their 
commission  he  specifies  to  be  in  ^  pasce  oves  meas  ;*  *'  unde 
regendae  sacerdotibus  contraduntur,  merit6  rectoribus  suis 
subdi  dicnntur,"  &c. :    **  The  sheep  are  delivered  to  bishops 

^    *  Lib.  vi.  Hist.  c.  S6.  can.  10.  *  Lib.  ii.  adv.  Parmen. 

'  Lib.  Yi.  Hbt.  c.  26.  Homil.  7.  in  Jerem.       v  Can.  69. 
^  Can.  S5.     '  HifttrTrtpart  lib.  i.  cap.  if.    "  De  DIgnit.  Sacerdot.  c.  f . 
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krto  mien,  and  are  made  their  aiibjeGts :''  and  in  the  next 
chapter ' :  **  Hsc  verd  cuncta,  fratres,  ide6  nos  pnemisisse 
cbgnotcere  debetis,  ut  ostenderemus  nihil  esse  in  hoc  useculo 
excellentiua  sacerdotibns^  nihil  subUmias  episcopis  reperiri : 
at  ciim  dignitatem  episcopatiis  episcopomm  oraculis  demon* 
iitramos,  et  digni  noecamus  qnid  sumus,  actione  potias 
qnim  nomine  demonatremua :"  "  These  things  I  have  said, 
tiiat  you  may  know  nothing  is  higher,  nothing  more  excel* 
lent,  than  the  dignity  and  eminence  of  a  bishop,''  &c.  The 
other  is  of  8t.  Jerome  :  **  Cura  totins  ecclesisa  ad  episcopom 
pertinetf'  ''  The  care  of  the  whole  church  appertains  to  the 
bishop."  But  more  confidently  spoken  is  that  in  his  dia- 
logue '  adversus  Lucifierianos :'  ''  EcclesicB  salus  in  summi 
sacerdotis  dignitate  pendet;  cui  si  non  exsors  queedam  et  ab 
omnibus  eminens  detur  potestas,  tot  in  ecclesiis  efficientnr 
schismata  quot  sacerdotes :"  *^  The  safety  of  the  church  con- 
sists in  the  dignity  of  a  bishop,  to  whom  unless  an  eminent 
and  unparalleled  power  be  given  by  all,  there  will  be  as  many 
schisms  as  priests*." 

Here  is  dignity,  and  authority,  and  power  enough  ex* 
pressed ;  and  if  words  be  expressive  of  things,  (and  there  is 
no  other  use  of  them,)  then  the  bishop  is  superior  in  a 
peerless  and  incomparable  authority  ;  and  all  the  whole 
diocese  are  his  subjects,  viz.  '  in  regimine  spirituali/ 


SECTION  XXXV. 


Requiring  Universal   Obedience  to   be  given  to  Bishopt  by 

Clergy  and  Laity. 

But  from  words  let  us  pass  to  things.  For  the  faith  and 
practice  of  Christendom  require  obedience,  universal  obedi- 
ence, to  be  given  to  bishops.  I  will  begin  again  with  Igna- 
tius, that  these  men,  who  call  for  reduction  of  episcopacy  to 
primitive  consistence,  may  see  what  they  gain  by  it ;  for  the 
more  primitive  the  testimonies  are,  the  greater  exaction  of 
obedience  to  bishops ;  for  it  happened  in  this,  as  in  all  other 

Mkp.  s.  "*  Cap.  4. 
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dungs :  at  first,  Ctmstiaiis  were  more  devout,  more  pur^ 
suing  of  their  duties,  more  zealous  in  attestation  of  every 
particle  of  their  faith :  and  that  episcopacy  is  now  conie  to  so 
low  an  ebb,  it  is  nothing ;  but  that,  ii  being  a  great  part  of 
Christianity  to  honour  and  obey  them,  it  hath  the  fate  of  all 
other  parts  of  our  religion,  and  particularly  of  charity,  come 
to  so  low  a  declension,  as  it  can  scarce  stand  alone ;  and 
faith,  which  shall  scarce  be  found  upon  earth  at  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man. 

But  to  our  business. 
St.  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of  Trallis,  '*  Ne- 
cesse  itaqne  est,''  saith  he,  **  quicquid  facitis,  ut  sine  episcopo 
nihil  tentetis.'*  So  the  Latin  of  Vedelius,  which  I  the  rather 
choose,  because  I  am  willing  to  give  all  the  advantage  I  can* 
'^  It  is  necessary,"  saith  the  good  martyr,  ''  that  whatsoever 
ye  do,  you  should  attempt  nothing  without  your  bishop.'' 
And  to  the  Magnesians,  **  Decet  itaque  vos  obedire  episcopo, 
et  in  nuUo  illi  refragari :"  '^  It  is  fitting  that  ye  should  obey 
your  bishop,  and  in  nothing  to  be  refractory  to  him."  Here 
is  both  a  '  decet'  and  a  '  necesse  est,'  already.  '  It  is  very 
fitting,  it  is  necessary.'  But,  if  it  be  possible,  i;^e  have  a 
fuller  expression  yet,  in  the  same  epistle :  *'  Quemadmodum 
enim  Dominus  sine  Patre  nihil  iacit,  *  Nee  enim  possum  faoere 
k  meipso  quicquam :'  sic  et  vos  sine  episcopo,  nee  diaconus, 
nee  laiconus,  nee  laicus;  nee  quicquam  videatur  vobis  con- 
sentaneum  quod  sit  prster  ilbus  judicium ;  quod  enim  tale 
est,  et  Deo  inimicum."  Here  is  obedience  universal,  both  in 
respect  of  things  and  persons ;  and  all  this  no  less  than  abso- 
lutely necessary.  **  For  as  Christ  obeyed  his  Father  in  all 
things,  saying,  '  Of  myself  I  can  do  nothing ;'  so  nor  you 
without  your  bishop,  whoever  you  be,  whether  priest,  or 
deacon,  or  layman:  let  nothing  please  you,  which  the 
bishop  dislikes ;  for  all  such  things  are  wicked,  and  in  enmity 
with  Qod."  But  it  seems  St.  Ignatius  was  mightily  in  love 
with  this  precept,  for  he  gives  it  to  almost  all  the  churches  he 
writes  to.  We  have  already  reckoned  the  Trallians  and  the 
Magnesians.  But  the  same  he  gives  to  the  priests  of  Tarsus, 
ei  wpifffiirtget  uonTaa'<rirota'a»  k*ttt9nivf,  '^  Ye  presbyters,  be  sub- 
ject to  your  bishop."  The  same  to  the  Philadelphians : 
*'  Sine  episcopo  nihil  facite :"  ''  Do  nothing  without  your 
bishop''    But  this  is  better  explicated  in  his  epistle  to  tho 
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churoh  of  Smyrna :  "  Sine  episcopb  nemo  quicqtiam  laciat  ' 
eoruin,  quae  ad  ecclesiam  spectant :"  **  No  man  may  do  any 
thing,  without  the  bishop,"  yiz.  '*  of  those  things  whidi  belong 
to  the  church."  So  that  this  saying  expounds  all  the  rest; 
for  this  universal  obedience  is  to  be  understood  according  to 
the  sense  of  the  church,  viz.  to  be  in  all  things  of  ecclesiastical 
cognizance,  all  church-affairs.  And>  therefore,  he  gives  a 
charge  to  St.  Polycarp,  their  bishop,  that  he  also  look  to  it, 
that  nothing  be  done  without  his  leave.  **  Nihil  sine  tuo 
arbitrio  agatur,  nee  item  tu  quicquam  pmter  Dei  facies  volun- 
tatem :"  "  As  thou  must  do  nothing  against  God's  will,  so 
let  nothing  (in  the  church)  be  done  without  thine."  By  the 
way,  observe,  he  says  not,  that  as  the  presbytery  must  do 
nothing  without  the  bishop,  so  the  bishop  nothing  without 
them; — but,  so  the  bishop  nothing  without  God.  But  so  it 
is,  **  Nothing  must  be  done  without  the  bishop ;"  and  there- 
fore, although  he  encourages  them  that  can,  to  remain  in  vir- 
ginity ;  yet  this,  if  it  be  either  done  with  pride,  or  without 
the  bishop,  it  is  spoiled.  For,  **  Si  gloriatus  fuerit,  periit,  et 
si  id  ipsum  statuatur  sine  episcopo,  corruptum  est."  His 
last  dictate  in  this  epistle  to  St.  Polycarp,  is  with  an  ^'  Epis- 
copo attendite,  sicut  et  Deus  vobis :"  "  The  way  to  have 
God  to  take  care  of  us,  is  to  observe  our  bishop."  "  Hinc 
et  vos  decet  accedere  sententisB  episcopi,  qui  secundum 
Deum  vos  pascit;  quemadmodum  et  fadtis,  edocti  k  Spiritu:^ 
"  You  must,  therefore,  conform  to  the  sentence  of  the  bishop; 
as  indeed  ye  do  already,  being  taught  so  to  do  by  God's 
Holy  Spirit »." 

There  needs  no  more  to  be  said  in*  this  cause,  if  the 
authority  of  so  great  a  man  will  bear  so  great  a  burden. 
What  the  man  was,  I  said  before ;  what  these  epistles  are, 
and  of  what  authority,  let  it  rest  upon  Vedelins  \  a  man  who 
is  no  wise  to  be  suspected  as  a  party  for  episcopacy;  or 
rather  upon  the  credit  of  £usebius%  St.  Jerome  "*,  and  Ruf- 
finns*,  who  reckon  the  first  seven,  out  of  which  I  have  taken 
these  excerpta,  for  natural  and  genuine.  And  now  I  wiU 
make  this  use  of  it :  Those  men  that  call  for  reduction  of 
episcopacy  to  the  primitive  state,  should  do  well  to  stand 


*  £p.  ad  Ephct.  ^  Apologia  prolgnatio.         *  Lib.iii.  Hist.  c.  30. 

*  De  Script.  £ccles«      *'  Apiid  Eoteb.  qacm  LatiDe  reddidit. 
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dose  to  their  principles,  and  count  that  th^  best  episcopacy 
which  is  first;  and  then  consider  bat  what  St.  Ignatius  hath 
told  us  for  direction  in  this  afiair,  and  see  what  is  gotten  in 
the  bargain.  For  my  part,  since  they  that  call  for  such  a 
reduction,  hope  to  gain  by  it,  and  then  would  most  certainly 
have  abidden  by  it,  I  think  it  not  reasonable  to  abate  any, 
thing  of  Ignatius's  height,  but  expect  such  subordination  and 
conformity  to  the  bishop,  as  he  then  knew  to  be  a  law  of 
Christianity.  But  let  this  be  remembered  all  along,  in  the, 
specification  of  the  parts  of  their  jurisdiction.  But,  as  yet,  I 
am  in  the  general  demonstration  of  obedience.  . 

The  council  of  Laodicea'^,  having  specified  some  par- 
ticular instances  of  subordination  and  dependence  to  the 
bishop,  sums  them  up  thus :  ua-airnf  it  mm  rw^  vpicfitnipou^, 
fuiih  irpdrrtiv  aveu  yvcifAiig  rco  hnaKOTrov  ''  So  likewise  the 
presbyters,  let  them  do  nothing  without  the  precept  and 
counsel  of  the  bishops ;"  so  is  the  translation  of  Isidore, '  ad 
▼erbum.'  This  council  is  ancient  enough,  for  it  was  before 
the  first  Nicene«  So  also  was  that  of  Aries  S  commanding 
the  same  thing  exactly;  "  Ut  presbyteri,  sine  conscientiSi 
episcoporum  nihil  faciant.  Sed  nee  presbyteris  civitatis  sine 
episcopi  prcecepto  amplius  aliquid  imperare,  vel  sine  aucto- 
ritate  literarum  ejus  in  unaquaque  parochia  aliquid  agere," 
says  the  thiiteenth  canon  of  the  Ancyran  council,  according 
to  the  Latin  of  Isidore'.  The  same  thing  is  in  the  first 
council  of  Toledo,  the  very  same  words  for  which  I  cited  the 
first  council  of  Aries ;  viz.  **  That  presbyters  do  nothing 
without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of  the  bishop.*'  ''  Esto. 
subjectus  pontifici  tuo,  et  quasi  animsB  parentem  suscipe." 
It  is  the  counsel  of  St.  Jerome  :  ^'  Be  subject  to  thy  bishop, 
and  receive  him  as  the  father  of  thy  soul^*" 

I  shall  not  need  to  derive  hither  any  more  particular 
instances  of  the  duty  and  obedience  owing  from  the  laity  to 
the  bishop;  for  this  account  will  certainly  be  admitted  by 
all  considering  men.  God  hath  intrusted  the  souls  of  the 
laity  to  the  care  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders ;  they,  therefore, 
are  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  clergy,  in  matters 
spiritual^  with  which  they  are  intrusted.     For  either  there  is 

'  Cftn.  56.  *  Idem  vidcr«  ctt  apnd  DamMiini,  Ep*  de  Cborvpiffopiik 

*  CttB.  19.  'Cm.  fO.  k  Split,  ad  Nepotiao. 
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no  goremment  at  all,  or  the  laity  miut  gorern  the  churchy  ov 
eke  the  clergy  must.  To  say  there  is  no  goTemment,  is  to 
leave  the  church  in  worse  condition  than  tyranny.  To  say 
that  the  laity  should  govern  the  church,  when  all  eccle- 
siastical ministries  are  committed  to  the  clergy,  is  to  say. 
Scripture  means  not  what  it  says ;  for  it  is  to  say,  that  the 
clergy  must  be  '  prcepositi/  and  wfOiorSn^f  and  '  prealati ;'  and 
yet  the  prelation,  and  presidency,  and  rule,  is  in  them  who 
are  not  ever,  by  God's  Spirit,  <»lled  presidents  or  prelates, 
and  that  it  is  not  in  them  who  are  so  called.  In  the  mean^ 
time,  if  the  laity,  in  matters  spiritual,  are  inferior  to  the 
clergy,  and  must,  in  things  pertaining  to  the  soul,  be  ruled 
by  them,  with  whom  their  souls  are  intrusted;  then  also, 
much  rather  they  must  obey  those  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  all 
the  other  clergy  themselves  are  bound  to  be  obedient.  Now 
since,  by  the  frequent  precept  of  so  many  councils  and 
fathers,  the  deacons  and  presbyters  must  submit,  in  all 
things,  to  the  bishop,  much  more  must  the  laity ;  and  since 
the  bishop  must  rule  in  chief,  and  the  presbyters,  at  the 
most,  can  but  rule  in  conjunction  and  assistance,  but  ever  in 
subordination  to  the  bishop,  the  laity  must  obey  'de  integro.' 
For  that  is  to  keep  them  in  that  state  in  which  God  hath 
placed  them. 

But  for  the  main:  St  Clement,  in  his  epistle  to  St. 
James,  translated  by  Ruffinus,  saith  it  was  the  doctrine  of 
Peter,  according  to  the  institution  of  Christ,  **  That  pres* 
byters  should  be  obedient  to  their  bishop  in  all  things ;''  and 
in  his  third  epistle,  **  That  presbyters  and  deacons,  and 
others  of  the  dergy,  must  take  heed,  that  they  do  nodiing 
without  the  license  of  the  bishop.''  And  to  make  this  busi« 
ness  up  complete,  all  these  authorities  of  great  antiquity  were 
not  the  prime  constitutions  in  those  several  churches  re- 
spectively, but  mere  derivations  from  tradition  apostolical; 
for  not  only  the  thing,  but  the  words  so  often  mentioned,  are 
in  the  fortieth  canon  of  the  apostles.  O!  mft^fiinfoi  tuu 
tioMovoi  anu  yvafinif  roS  hriaiMVou  fjoiHv  hrmXiiro9a'et9,  (the  same  18 
repeated  in  the  twenty-fourth  canon  of  the  council  of  An- 
tioch,)  a^hi  yeif  kariv  o  ViTtrrst/fUfOf  row  ^aof  rw  Rif  iW,  tui  rir 
irtfif  TV9  ^lo^ftiy  avrSv  xiyov  Mratnfino'o/uvoc  ''  Presbyters  and 
deacons  must  do  nothing  without  leave  of  the  bishop ;  for  to 
him  the  Lord's  people  is  committed,  and  he  must  give  an 
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Hecomit  for  tiheir  sods.^  And  if  a  presbyter  shsU  contemn 
hw  own  bidiopi  mskmg  contentiong  apsrty  and  erectbg 
another  altar,  lie  is  to  be  deposed,  &(  fixafxo^f  saith  the  thirtyw 
second  canon,  ^  as  a'  lover  of  principality ;''  intimating,  tiiat 
he  arrogates  episcopal  dignity,  and  so  is  ambitions  of  a  pri»> 
etpality.  The  issue  then  is  this.  Tlie  presbyters,  and 
clergy,  and  laity  mnst  obey;  therefore,  the  bishop  most 
govern  and  give  them  laws.  It  was  particularly  instanced 
in  the  case  oi-  St.  Chrysostom,  mm  rnv  Uwrmh  rouraf  uari" 
Moc/ut  rotf  vo/Aoif,  saith  Theodoret:  "  He  adorned  and  instructed 
Pontus  with  these  laws  *"  so  he,  reckoning  up  the  extent  of 
his  jurisdiction'. 

But  now  descend  we  to  a  specification  of  the  power  and 
Jurisdiction  of  bishops. 


SECTION  XXXVL 


Appointing  them  to  be  Judges  of  the  Clergy,  and  Spiritual 

Causes  of  the  Laity, 

Thb  bishops  were  ecclesiastical  judges  over  the  presbyters, 
the  inferior  clergy,  and  laity.  What  they  were  in  Scripture 
who  were  constituted  in  presidency  over  causes  spiritual,  I 
have  already  twice  explicated ;  and  from  hence  it  descended, 
by  a  dose  succession,  tiiat  they  who  watched  for  souls,  they 
had  Ae  rule  o^er  Aett,  and  because  no  regiment  can  be 
without  coercion,  therefore  lAere  was  inherent  in  them  a 
power  of  cognition  of  causes,  and  coercion  of  persons.  The 
canons  of  the  apostles,  appointing  censures  to  be  inflicted  on 
dehnquent  persons,  make  the  bishop's  hand  to  do  it.  £f  rif 
wgtefiirt(o(,  ^  iiAnoyof,  Awi  hriaitivw  yhnrat  Ji^mpurfdhof,  r^hrw 
fin  t(AM  itof  irifou  Mxev^eu,  ^oo!  fi  icu^a  Afofl^amog  ii^roK,  si  fiji 
ftr  Morit  vuyw^ett  rtXf i^ovi  )  eifofl^^  aS/th  hri^Mcvof,  **  If  any 
presbyter  or  deacon  be  excommunicated  by  the  bishop,  he 
must  not  be  received  by  any  else,  but  by  him  that  did  so 
eensure  hhn,  unless  the  bishop  that  censured  him  be  dead  V 
The  same  is  repeated  in  the  Nicene  council ;  cmly  it  is  per- 

>  I4b.  ▼.  c.  f e.  *  Cao.  39. 
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that  any  one  may  appeal  to  a  syitK^  of  bishops :  ''  Si 
fort^  diqn&  indignatione,  ant  contentioney  ant  qnftlibet  com- 
•inbtione  episcopi  sui,  ezconminnicati  aint,"  if  he  thinks  him- 
self wronged  by  prejudice  or  passion ;  and  when  the  synod  is 
met;  *^  hujusmodi  examinent  qusstiones^'^  But  by  the  way, 
it. must  be'synodus  episcoporum;'  so  the  canon:  "Ut  ita 
demum  hi,  qui,  ob  culpas  siias,  episcopomm  suomm  ofiensas 
merit6  cbntraxerunt,  dign^  etiam  k  casteris  ezcommunicati 
habeantur,  quousque  in  communi,  vel  ipsi  episQopo  suo  visum 
foerit  humaniorem  circ^  eos  ferre  sententiam :"  '*  The  synod 
of  bishops  mus.t  ratify  the  excommunication  of  all  those,  who, 
for  their  delinquencies,  have  justly  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  their  bishop,  and  this  censure  to  stick  upon  them,  till 
either  the  synod  or  their  own  bishop  shall  give  a  more  gentle 
sentence."  This  canon,  we  see,  relates  to  the  canon  of  the 
apostles,  and  affixes  the  judicature  of  priests  and  deacons  to 
the  bishops ;  commanding  their  censures  to  be  held  as  firm 
and  valid ;  only  as  the  apostles'  canon  names  presbyters  and 
deacons  particularly ;  so  the  Nicene  canon  speaks  indefinitely, 
and  so  comprehends  all  of  the  diocese  and  jurisdiction. 

The  fourth  council  of  Carthage  gives,  in  express  terms, 
the  cognizance  of  clergy-causes  to  the  bishop,  calling  aid 
firom  a  synod  in  case  a '  clergyman  prove  refractory  and 
disobedient.  *^  Discordantes  clericoa  episcopus  vel  ratione 
vel  potestate  ad  concordiam  trahat,  inobedientes  synodus  per 
audientiam  damnet :"  *'  If  the  bishop's  reason  will  not  end 
the  controversies  of  clergymen,  his  power  must* ;''  but  if  any 
mian  list  to  be  contentious,  intimating  (as  I  suppose,  out  of 
the  Nicene  council,)  with  frivolous  appeals,  and  impertinent 
protraction,  '*  the  synod  (of  bishops)  must  condemn  him,"  viz. 
for  his  disobeying  his  bishop's  sentence.  The  council  of 
Antioch  is  yet  more  particular  in  its  sanction  for  this  affiur, 
intimating  a  clear  distinction  of  proceeding  in  the  cause  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  other  of  the  priests  and  deacons.  ES  rtf 
hti^Ttp^rof  inro  vwiiw  McAcuftOtU,  h  .Tfia'Pinpoff  ti  iioMovpf  into  roy 
lHov  BTi^xivot/i  See.  '*  If  a  bishop  shall  be  deposed  by  a 
synod,"  <viz.  of  bishops,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the 
Nicene  canon',)  ''  or  a  priest,  or  deacon  by  his  own  bishop, 
ifiie  meddles  with  any  sacred  offices,  he  shall  be  hopeless  of 

k  Caa.  $.  •  Can.  59.  *  Can.  4. 
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".ftbsolQtion/'    But  here  we  see  that  the  ordinary  judge  of  ^ 

bishop  is  a  synod  of  bishops ;  but  of  priests  and  deacons  the 

bishop  alone ;  and  the  sentence  of  the  bishop  is  made  firm 

'  omni  modo '  in  the  next  canon :   **  Si  quis  presbyter  vel 

diaconus,  proprio  contempto  episcopq^   privatim  congregar 

tionem  effecerit,  et  altare  erexerit,  et  episcopo  accersehti  non 

obedierit,  nee  velit  ei  parere^  nee  morem  gerere  primd  et 

secund^  vocantiy  hie  damnetur  omni  modo.    Qu&d  si  eccle;- 

siam  conturbare,  et  solicitare  persistattanquam  seditiosus^ 

per  potestates  exteras  opprimatur :"  **  What  presbyter  soeveir 

refuses  to  obey  his  bishop,  and  will  not  appear  at  his  ^t  or 

second  summons,  let  him  be  deposed,  and  if  he  shall  persist 

to  disturb  the  church,  let  him  be  given  over  to  the  secular 

powers/'    Add  to  this  the  first  canon  of  the  same  council, 

E?  rtf  Inri  roS  iXou  bmiawhrou  iutoimvmai  yfyoviv,  8ic.   ''  If  any  one 

be  excommunicate  by  his  own  bishop/'  &c.,  as  it  is  in  -the 

foregoing  canons  of  Nice  and  the  apostles.    The  result  of 

these  sanctions  is  this.    The  bishop  is  the  judge ;  the  bishop 

is  to  inflict  censures ;  the  presbyters  and  deacons  are  either 

to  obey,  or  to  be  deposed :  no  greater  evidence  in  the  world 

of  a  superior  jurisdiction,  and  this  established  by  all  the 

power  they  had ;  and  this  did  extend,  not  only  to  the  clergy, 

but  to  the  laity ;  for  that  is  the  dose  of  the  canon,  *0  aunoi^ip 

ifof  nri.  >auiSv,  uat  vpto'ffinlfw,  tuu  hoMOfWf,  fteu  ^rayrotv  ruv  h 

rS  Mcawr    ''  This  constitution  is  concerning  the  laity,  and,  the 

•presbyters,  and  the  deacons,  and  all  that  are  within  the  rule, 

m.  &at if  their  bishop  have  sequestered  them  from  .the  holy 

«ommunipn,  they  must  not  be  aufiered  to. communicate,  elser 

where.*' 

'  But  the  '  andientia  episeopalis,'  '  the  bishops'  audi^ncet- 
«ourt/  is  of  la^er  power  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon  :  Et  fs^ 
MX/If uiif  sffi;  Mkufuuv  wfof/pta.ix^h  M^  Mara9it/AwaHr»  tov  oi^tSbf 
MffM99C9f  MM  km  MOO'fMMu  iiMooTfifta .  HcnoTftxino'  " ,  If.  any 
clergyman  have  any  cause  against  a  clergyman,  let  him  b(y 
no  means  leave  his  own  bishop. and  run  to. secular  coiu^  ;r 

fiaiknm,  tta  tiig  HinK  fvyMfovtiaiki.  *'  But  first  let  the  c%,ttiie  be 
e^mined  befora their  qwn  Mdhop,  or».by  the  bidhc^'s  l^ir^ 
before  such  persons  as  the  contesting  parties  shall  desire.'' 
El  ii  rii  wapa  rapra  Toim^,  uavoviHoTf  moHiicOv  imriff^ot^    ''  Who* 
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toever  does  otherwise,  kt  him  sofier  uoder  the  censnrai  of 
the  church*/'  Here  is  not  only  m  sobordinsticm  of  the 
clergy  in  matters  criminali  but  also  the  civil  causes  of  the 
dergy  must  be  submitted  to  the  bishop,  under  pain  of  the 
canon.  I  end  this  with  the  attestation  of  the  council  of 
Sardis^  exactly  of  the  same  spirit,  the  same  injunction,  and 
almost  the  same  words,  with  the  former  canons.  Hosius,  the 
president,  said :  '*  If  any  deacon,  or  priest,  or  of  the  inferior 
clergy,  being  excommunicated,  shall  go  to  another  bishop," 
yamaiuvTa  AjtoMiminia'tcu  airo9  tif  Motvtmof  wofa  roS  iiiw  cvi^xovov^ 
*'  knowing  him  to  be  excommunicated  by  his  own  bishop, 
that  other  bishop  must  by  no  means  receive  him  into  his 


communion  ^'' 


Thus  far  we  have  matter  of  public  right  and  authority, 
declaring  the  bishop  to  be  the  ordinary  judge  of  the  causes 
and  persons  of  dei^men,  and  have  power  of  inflicting 
censures,  both  upon  the  clergy  and  the  laity«  And  if  there 
be  any  weight  in  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  apostolical 
canons,  of  the  general  councils  of  Nice  and  of  Cbalcedon,  of 
the  councils  of  Antioch,  of  Sardis,  of  Carthage^  then  it  is 
evident,  that  the  bishop  is  the  ordinary  judge  in  all  matters 
of  spiritual  cognizance,  and  hath  power  of  censures,  and, 
tiierefore,  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction. 

This  thing  only  by  the  way :  in  all  these  canons  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  any  presbyters  assistant  with  the  bishop 
in  his  courts.  For  though  I  doubt  not  but  the  preabyters 
were  in  some  churches,  and  in  some  times,  ^yvfl^inw  and 
^/kCoii^  r«r  kmniwm,  as  St.  Ignatius  calls  them,  ''  oovi^ 
seDors  and  assessors  with  the  bishop ;"  yet  the  power  and 
die  right  of  inflicting  c^isnres  is  only  ejcpressed  to  be  in  the 
bishop,  and  no  concurrent  jurisdictiott  mentioned  in  the 
presbytery :  but  of  this  hereafter  more  particularly. 

Now,  we  may  see  these  canobs  attested  by  practice  and 
dogmatical  resolution.  St.  Cyprian  is  the  man  whom  I 
would  choose,  in  all  the  worid,  to  depose  in  this  cause; 
because  he,  if  a^y  man,  hath  given  aU  dues  to  the  college  of 
presbyters ;  and  yet  if  he  reserves  the  superiority  of  ymat- 
diction  to  the  bii^op,  and  that  absolutely,  and  independently 
of  conjunction  with  the  preebytery,  we  are  all  weU  enough 

•Can.  9.  'Can.  IS.  et  14. 
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and  without  suspicion.  ''  Di^  patientiam  meam  tenuis  fratrea 
earissimi,''  saith  be,  writing  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons 
of  his  cbnrchs.  He  was  angry  with  them  for  admitting 
the  '  lapsi '  without  his  consent ;  and  though  he  was  as 
willing  as  any  man  to  comply^  both  with  the  clergy  and 
people  of  his  diooese,  yet  he  also  must  assert  his  own  privi- 
leges and  peculiar.  ^'  Quod  enim  non  periculum  metuere 
debemus  de  offensi  Domini,  quando  aliqui  de  presbyteris,  nee 
evangelii  nee  loci  sui  memores,  sed  neque  futurum  Domini 
judicium,  neque  nunc  preepositum  sibi  episcopum  cogitantes^ 
quod  nunquam  omnino  sub  antecessoribus  factum  est,  cum 
contumeli&  et  contemptu  pmpositi  tqtum  sibi  vindicent.'' 
The  matter  was,  that  certain  presbyters  had  reconciled  them 
that  fell  in  persecution^  without  the  performance  of  penance, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  canon ;  and  this  was  done 
without  the  bishop's  leave,  by  the  presbyters,  ''  forgetting 
their  own  place,  and  the  Gospel,  and  their  bishop  set  over 
them,  a  thing  that  was  never  heard  of  till  that  time," '/  totum 
siU  yindicabant,"  "  they  that  might  do  nothing  without  the 
bishop's  leave,  yet  did  Uiis  whole  affair  of  their  own  heads." 
Well !  Upon  this,  St  Cyprian  himself^  by  his  own  authority 
alone,  suspends  them  till  his  return,  and  so  shows  that  his 
authority  was  independent,  theirs  was  not,  and  then  promises 
'  they  shall  have  a  fair  hearing  before  him,  iathe  presence  of 
the  confessors  and  all  the  people/  "  Utar  e&  admonitione 
qua  me  uti  Dominus  jubet,  ut  interim  prohibeantur  offerre, 
acturi  et  apud  nos,  et  apud  confessores  ipsos,  et  apud  plebem 
nniversam,  ci^usam  suam."  Here  it  is  plain  that  St.  Cyprian 
suspended  these  presbyters  by  his  own  authority,  ^n  absence 
from  his  dinroh,  and  reserved  the  further  hearing  of  the 
oanse,  till  it  should  please  Qod  to  restore  him  to  his  see. 

But  this  fault  of  the  presl^ters,  St.  Cyprian»  in  the  two 
next  epistles,  does  still  more  exaggerate ;  saying,  they  ought 
to  have  asked  tibe  bishop's  lea,Te,  **  Sicut  in  pneteritum 
semper  sub  antecessoribus  factum  est/'  for  so  was  the 
eathoUc  custom  ever,  that  nothing  should  be  done  without 
the  bishop's  leave ;  but  now,  by  doing  otherwise,  they  did 
prevaricate  the  Divine  commandment,  and  dishonour  the 
bishop \    Yea,  but  the  confessors  interceded  for  the  'lapsi/ 

«  Epift  10.  ^  Epist.  11. 
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and  they  seldom  were  disconnteimDoed  in  their  requests. 
What  should  the  presbyters  do  in  this  case  ?  St.  Cypriaii 
tells  them,  writing  to  the  confessors:  ''Petitiones  ttaque  et 
desideria  restra  episcopo  serrent  :*'  ''  Let  them  keep  yoor 
petitions  for  the  bishop  to  consider  of'.?  Bat  they  did 
not;  therefore  he  suspended  them,  because  they  did  not 
**  reservare  episcopo  honorem  sacerdotii  sui  et  cathedrae  :** 
^  preserve  the  honour  of  the  bishop's  chair,  and  the  episcopal 
authority/'  in  presuming  to  leconcile  the  penitents  without 
the  bishop's  leave. 

The  same  St.  Cyprian,  in  his  epistle  to  Rogatianus,  re- 
solves this  afiair;  for  when  a  contemptuous  bold  deacon  had 
abused  his  bishop,  he  complained  to  St.  Cyprian,  who  was  an 
archbishop,  and  indeed  St.  Cyprian  tells  him,  he  did  honour 
him  in  the  business  that  he  would  complain  to  him,  *^  C^m, 
pro  episcopatus  vigore,  et  cathedrffi  auctoritatehaberespotes- 
tatem,  qa&  posses  de  iUo  statim  vindlcare :"  ''  When  as  he 
had  power  episcopal  and  sufficient  authority  himself,  to  have 
punished  the  deacon  for  his  petulancy''.''  The  whole  epistle 
is  very  pertinent  to  this  question,  and  is  clear  evidence  for 
the  great  authority  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  the  sum  whereof 
is,  in  this  encouragement,  given  to  Rogatianus  by  St.  Cy- 
prian: ^*  Fungaris  circa  eum  potestate  honoris  tni,  ut  eum 
vel  deponas  vel  abstineas :"  *'  Exercise  the  power  of  your 
honour  upon  him,  and  either  suspend  him  or  depose  ium." 
And,  therefore,  he  commends  ComeIii»,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
for  driving  Felicissimus,  the  schismatic,  from  the  church, 
^*  vigore  pleno,  quo  episcopum  agere  oportet,"  **  with  fiiU 
authority,  as  becomes  a  bishop  '•" 

Socraties,  telling  of  the  promotion  and  qualities  of  St. 
John  Chiysostom,  says,  ^'  That  in  reforming  the  lives  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  too  fastuouis  and  severe."  *'  Mox  igitur  in 
ipso  initio  quum  ckricis  aq>er  videretur  ecclesiee,  erat  plurimia 
ezosus,  et'veluti  furiosum  univerai  declinabant :"  ''  He  was 
so  rigid  in  animadversions  against  the  clergy,  that  he  was 
hated  by  them" ;"  which  cleariy  shows  that  the  bishop  had 
jurisdiction  and  authority  over  them;  for  tj^rahny  is  the 

excess  of  power,  and  authority  is  the  subject  matter  of  rigour 

• 

*  Epiit.  If.  k  E|»Ut.65. 
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and  austerity.  But  this  power  was  intimated  in  that  bold 
speech  of  his  deacon,  Serapio :  ^'  Nunquam  poteris,  6  epis- 
cope,  hos  corrigere^  nisi  nno  baculo  percusseris  anirefsos:" 
**  Thou  canst  not  amend  the  clergy,  unless  thou  strikest  them 
all  with  thy  pastoral  rod.^'  St.  John  Chrysostom  did  not 
indeed  do  so;  but  ''  non  multum  post  temporis  plurimod 
clericorum  pro  diversis  exemit  causis,"  ''^  he  deprived  and 
suspended  most  of  the  clergymen  for  divers  causes ;"  and  for 
this  his  severity  he  wanted  no  slanders  against  him ;  for  the 
delinquent  ministers  set  the  people  on  work  against  him. 
But  here  we  see  that  the  power  of  censures  was  clearly  and 
only  in  the  bishop,  for  he  was  incited  to  have  punished  all 
his  clergy,  '  universes ;'  and  he  did  actually  suspend  most  of 
them,  *  plurimos ;'  and  I  think  it  will  not  be  believed  the 
presbytery  of  his  church  should  join  with  their  bishop  to 
suspend  themselves.  Add  to  this,  that  Theodoret  also  affirms 
that  Chrysostom  entreated  the  priests  to  live  canonically, 
according  to  the  sanctions  of  the  church :  **  Quas  quicunque 
preevaricari  prasumerent,  eos  ad  templum  prohibebat  ac- 
cedere :"  ''  All  them  that  transgressed  the  canons,  he  forbade 
them  entrance  into  the  church  ■.'* 

Thus  St.  Jerome  to  Riparius :  **  Miror  sanctum  epis- 
copura,  in  cujus  parochi&  esse  presbyter  dicitur,  acquiescere 
furori  ejus,  et  non  virg&  apostolica,  virg&que  ferret  con- 
fringere  vas  inutile,  et  tradere  in  interitum  camis,  ut  spiritus 
salvus  fiat :"  "  I  wonder,"  saith  he,  **  that  the  holy  bishop  is 
not  moved  at  the  fury  of  Vigilantius,  and  does  not  break 
him  with  his  apostolical  rod,  that,  by  this  temporary  punish- 
ment, his  soul  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  **' 
Hitherto  the  bishop's  pastoral  staff  is  of  fair  power  and 
coercion. 

The  council  of  Aquileia,  convoked  against  the  Arians,  is 
full  and  mighty  in  asserting  the  bishop's  power  over  the 
laity,  and  did  actually  exercise  censures  upon  the  clergy, 
where  St.  Ambrose  was  the  man,  that  gave  sentence  against 
Palladius,  the  Arian.  Palladius  would  have  declined  the 
judgment  of  the  bishops,  for  he  saw  he  should  certainly  be 
condemned,  and  would  fain  have  been  judged*  by  some 
honourable  personages  of  the  laity.    But  St.  Ambrose  said, 

"  Ibid.  e.  4«  •  Advers.  Vigilant.  KpUt.  53. 
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'*  Sacerdotes  cle  hicia  judicare  debent,  ncfn  laioi  ie  sacer^* 
dotibus :"  "  BisbopA  must  judge  of  the  laity,  not  the  laity  of 
the  bishops.''  That  is  for  tike  *  jus ;'  and  for  the  '  faqtum/  it 
was  the  shutting  up  of  the  council )  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan,  gave  sentence,  *^  Pronuncio  ilium  indignum  sacer- 
dotio,  et  cavendum,  et  in  Ipco  ejus  catholicus  ordinetur.*' 
The  same  also  was  the  case  of  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra 
in  Galatia,  whom,  for  heresy,  the  bishops  at  Constantinople 
deposed,  Eusebius  giv^ing  sentence,  and  chose  Basilius  in  his 
room^ 

But  their  grandfather  was  served  no  batter.  Alexander, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  served  him  neither  better  nor  wor^e. 
So  Theodoret.  '^  Alexander  autem,  apostolicorum  dogmatum 
prsBdicator,  prius  quidem  revocare  eum  admopitionibus  et 
consiliis  nitebatur.  Cum  vero  eum  superbirt  vidisset,  et 
apert^  impietatis  facinora  prasdioare,  ex  online  saoerdotali 
lemovit :"  *'  The  bishop  first  admonished  the  heretic;  but 
when  to  his  false  doctrine  he  added  pertinacy,  he  deprived 
him  of  the  execution  of  his  priestly  function*." 

This  crime,  indeed,  deserved  it  highly.  It  was  for  a  less 
matter  that  Triferius,  the  bishop,  excommunicated  Exupe* 
rantius,  a  presbyter,  viz.  for  a  personal  misdemeanour ;  and 
yet  this  censure  was  ratified  by  the  coimcil  of  Taurinum,  and 
his  restitution  was  left  '  arbitrio  episcopi/  *  to  the  good  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  bishop,'  who  had  censured  him«  **  Statuii 
quoque  de  Exuperantio  presbytero  sancta  synodus,  qui  ad 
injuriam  sancti  episcopi  sui  Triferii  gravia  et  multa  conges* 
serat,  et  frequentibus  eum  contumeliis  provocaverat ;  propter 
quam  causam  ab  eo  fuerat  Dominica  oommunione  privatus, 
ut  in  ejus  sit  arbitrio  restitutio  ipsius,  in  ciyus  potestate  ejus 
fuit  abjectio'."  His  restitution  was,  therefore,  left  in.  bis 
power,  because  originally  his  censure  was.  The  like  was  in 
the  case  of  Palladius,  a  laic  in  the  same  council :  **  Qui  il 
Triferio  sacerdote  fuerat  mulctatus :"  ^'  Whp  was  punished 
by  Triferius  the  bishop;"  **  Hoc  ei  humanitate  concilii 
reservato,  ut  ipse  Triferius  in  potestat^  habeat,  quando  vo* 
luerit  ei  relaxare." 

Here  is  the  bishop  censuring  Palladius  the  Iaic#  and 


p  Tripart.  Hut.  lib.  Hi.  c.  9.  ^  Tripart.  Hist  lib.  I.  c.  It. 
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mEeomnmmcating  ExttpemnliiiM  the  piient,  Bnidi<  this  having 
been  done  by  his  own  sole  authority,  was  ratified  by  the 
oonncil,  and  the  absoluiipn  resenred  to  the  bishop  too,  which 
indeed  was  an  act  of  favour ;  for  they  having  complained  to 
the  council,  by  the  council  might  have  been  absolved ;  but 
they  were  pleased  to  eeserve  to  the  bishop  his  own  power. 

These  are  particular  instances^  and  made  public  by  acts 
i^nciliary  intervening. 

But  it  was  the  general  canon  luid  law  of  Holy  Church. 

Thus  we  have  it  expressed  in  the  council  of  Agatho  s 
^  Contumaces vero clerici,  prout dignitatisordo promiserit, ab 
episcopis  corrigantur :"  ^  Refractory  clerks  must  be  punished 
by  their  bishopsi  according  as  the  order  of  their  dignity 
allows*."  I  end  this  particular  with  some  canons,  com- 
manding clerks  to  submit  to  the  judgment  and  censures  of 
their  bishop,  under  a  canonical  penalty ;  and  so  go  on  '  ad 
alia.' 

In  the  second  council  of  Carthage :  '^  Alypius  episoopus 
dixit,  neo  illnd  prstermittendum  est,  ut  si  quia  fort^  presbyter, 
ab  episcopo  suo  correptus,  aot  excommunicatus,  rumore  vel 
supeibia  inflatus  putaverit  separatim  Deo  sacrificia  offerenda, 
vel  aliud  erigendum  altare  contra  ecclesiasticam  fidem  disci- 
plinamque  crediderit,  non  exeat  impunitos  ^"  And  the  same 
18  repeated  in  the  Greek  code  of  the  African  canon :  ''  If 
any  presbyter,  being  excommunicated,  or  otherwise  punished 
by  his  bishop,  ^all  not  desist,  but  contest  with  his  bishop, 
1^  him  by  no  means  go  unpunished  ^/'  The  like  is  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon*;  the  words  are  the  same  tlmt  I  before 
cited  out  of  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  and  of  the 
apostles.  Bat  Carosus,  the  archimandrite,  spake  home  in 
that  action :  Kafun^  i  ib^aSirrenoi  apx^/AOvi^Irm  tm'  Tiv  reh 
rpteouffimv  huaoMra  T»y  h  NiMoia^  yttofjihuf  ^aripuv  mariv,  h  fi  fui 
Karrlff^j  dSlci^  'Emi  iyit  ikknv  mffriv  oim  oSia,  'ETiaw»roi  tiVi , 
Mm  siovoianf  fx^un,  xm  itfofiam,  mcu  mo^m^ou.  Km  it  ri  ^hM^ifp 
•lour/ay  ixoun»  TiKut»  rairnf  kyii  Jbocnv  oiui  oliu,  ^^  The  faith  of  the 
three  hundred  and  eighteen  fathers  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
into  which  I  was  baptized,  I  know ;  other  faith  I  know  not* 
They  are  bishops ;  they  have  power  to  excommunicate  and 
condemn,  and  they  have  power  to  do  what  they  please: 

•  Cap.  «.  »  C«n,  a.  ^  Can,  10.  »  Act.  iv.  cas.  S5; 
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otber  faith  than  this  I  know  none^.''  This  is  to  purpose^ 
and  it  was  in  one  of  the  four  great  councils  of  Christendom; 
which  aU  ages  since  haye  receiyed,  with  all  yeneration  and 
deyout  estimate. 

Another  of  them  was  that  of  EpbesnSi  conyened  against 
NestoiiuSy  and  this  ratifies  those  acts  of  condemnation,  which 
the  bishops  had  passed  upon  delinquent  clerks.  ^O^m  di  hri 
krivoii  TF^aiBort  Mareu^iBfiorav  inro  rif  aylag  awoitu,  ii  mto  r«v  oiMiiw 
muninwy  &c.  ''  They  who  are,  for  their  unworthy  practices, 
condemned  by  the  synod^  or  by  their  own  bishops*;''  al- 
though Nestorius  did  endeayour  to  restore  them,  yet  their 
condemnation  should  still  remain  yigorous  and  confirmed. 
Upon  which  canon  Balsamon  makes  this  obseryation,  which 
indeed,  of  itself,  is  clear  enough  in  the  canon.*  *£/miAi(  in 
fxnrfOToTJrctt  luu  McmoTTot  iineBfreu  uglntv  rouf  kXtifiMov^  cd/rwj  mcu 
Apopi9fi£  ti  Mm  HoBeufkm'  iTtrif  m  auidi/ToCaXXfiir  -  **  Hence'  you 
haye  learned  that  metropolitans  and  bishops  can  judge  theii 
clergy,  and  suspend  them,  and  sometimes  depose  them/' 
Nay^  they  are  bound  to  it:  ^  Pastoralis  tamen  necessitas 
habet  (ne  per  plures  serpant  dira  contagia)  separare  ab  oyibus 
sanis  morbidam:"  ''  It  is  necessary  that  the  bishop  should 
separate  the  scabbed  sheep  firom  the  sound,  lest  their  infect 
tion  scatter;"  So  St.  Austin.  And,' therefore,  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage  commands  S  **  Ut  episcopus  accusatorea 
firatrum  excommunioet;"  **  That  the  bishop  excommunicate 
the  accuser  of  their  brethren  V'  (^«  such  as  bring  clergy**' 
causes  and  catholic  doctrine  to  be  punished  in  secular 
tribunals;)  for  excommunication  is  called,  by  the  fathers; 
^  mucro  episcopalis,'  the  '  bishop's  sword,'  to  cut  offenders 
off  from'  the  catholic  communion*  I  add  no  more  but  that 
excellent  saying  of  St.  Austin,  which  doth  freely  attest  both 
the  preceptiye  and  yindictiye  power  of  the  bishop  oyer  his 
whole  diocese :  **  Ergo  prscipiant  tantuminod6  nobis  quid 
facere  debeamus,  qui  nobis  praBSunt,  et  faciamus  orent  pro 
nobis,  non  autem  nos  corrijHant,  et  arguant,  si  non  fecerimus*. 
Im5  omnia  fiant,  quontam  doctores  eccksiarum  apostoli 
omnia  faciebant,  et  prsBcipiebant  quee  fierent,  et  corripiebant 

7  Post  Epiiit.  Arcbimandritarttm  ad  Concilium  pro  Dioscori  Rehabi- 
Htatione. 

*  CoDcil.  Epbes.  c.  5.  •  Cap.  15.  de  Corrept.  et  Ontit. 

^  Can.  65. 
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81  non  fierent«/'  8cc.  And  again:  ''  Cprripiantur  itaque  h 
preepositis  sais  snbditi  correptionibus  de  caritate  venientibua, 
pro  culpanim  diversitate  diversis^  yel  minoribus,  vel  ampli- 
oribuSy  quia  et  ipsa,  quse  damnatio  nominatur,  quam  facit 
episcopale  judicium,  qua  pGeni  in  ecclesi^  nulla  major  est, 
potest,  si  Dens  voluerit,  in  correptionem  sduberrimam  cedere, 
atque  proficere  ^J*  Here  the  bishops  have  a  power  acknow- 
ledged in  them,  to  command  their  diocese,  and  to  punish 
ihov  disobedient,  and  of  excommunication  by  way  of  proper 
ministry,  '*  damnatio  quam  facit  episcopale  judicium,"  "  a 
condemnation  of  the  bishop's  infliction/' 

Thus  it  is  evident,  by  the  constant  practice  of  primitive 
Christendom,  by  the  canons  of  the  three  general  councils,  and 
divers  other  provincial,  which  are  made  catholic  by  adoption, 
and  in  inserting  them  into  the  code  of  the  catholic  church, 
that  the  bishop  was  judge  of  his  clergy,  and  of  the  lay-people 
of  his  diocese ;  that  he  had  power  to  inflict  censures  upon 
them,  in  case  of  delinquency;  that  his  censi^res  were  firm 
and  valid ;  and  as  yet,  we  find  no  presbyters  joining  either 
in  commission  or  fact,  in  power  or  exercise ;  but  excommu- 
nication and  censures  to  be  appropriated  to  bishops,  and  to 
be  only  despatched  by  them,  either  in  full  council,  if  it  was  a 
bishop's  cause,  or  in  his  own  consistory,  if  it  was  the  cause 
of  a  priest,  or  the  inferior  clergy,  or  a  laic,  unless  in  cases  of 
appeal,  and  then  it  was  *  in  pleno  concilio  episcoporum,'  '  in 
a  synod  of  bishops ;'  and  all  this  was  confirmed  by  secular 
auUiority,  as  appears  in  the  imperial  cdnstitutions. 

For  the  making  up  this  paragraph  complete,  I  must 
insert  two  considerations* 

First,  concerning  universality  of  causes  within  the  bishop's 
cognizance.     And,  secondly,  of  persons  *. 

The  ancient  canons,  asserting  the  bishop's  power  '  in 
cognitione  causarum/  speak  in  most  large  and  comprehensive 
terms.  Km  u  n  Bixnaiv,  iiou^iav  ixoy^i'  '*  They  have  power 
to  do  what  they  list."  Their  power  is  as  large  as  their  will. 
So  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  before  cited.  It  was  no  larger, 
though,  than  St.  Paul's  expression :  **  For  to  this  end  also 
did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you,  whether  ye 

•  Ubi  fupril,  Q.  3.        '  Cap.  15.  ibid.       •  Novel.  Coattit.  1S9-  c  11. 
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be  obedient  in  all  things  ^P  A  large  extent  of  power,  Hfben 
the  apostles  expected  an  nniyersal  obedience.  "Et  item.  And 
so  the  style  of  tile  chardi  runs  in  descension,  ino  rou  hn^uivmt 
ftnih  Tfivrtiv  hfjLoc  so  Ignatius:  "  Ye  mast  do  nothing  with- 
out your  bishop :''  nm  Keera  fivi9'nr  eUrr^  am^httf^  ^  to  contradict 
him  in  nothing  c.*'  The  expression  is  frequent  in  him,  jmk 
fjLtra  Kfltrtui  htaara  iiaxoftCofity,  "  to  comprehend  all  things  in 
bis  judgment  or  cognizance  ;*'  so  the  council  of  Antioch\ 

But  these  universal  expressions  must  be  understood 
*  secundum  materiam  subjectam ;'  so  St.  Ignatius  expresses 
himself.  Ye  must  without  your  bishop  do  nothing;  no- 
thing T«v  amKovTw  ti(  rtiv  btMy^ffiav,  **  of  tilings  pertaining  to 
the  church.^  So  also  the  council  of  Antioch,  rk  rS;  iiack^iai^ 
**  the  things  of  the  church,**  are  rw  hrta^Too  roB  mriffrtu/ihw 
vravra  rh  >^,  ''  c^nnmitted  to  the  bishop  to  whom  aO  the 
people  is  intrusted.^  They  are  ecclesiastical  persons,  it  is 
an  ecclesiastical  power  they  are  endowed  wiA,  it  is  for  a 
spiritual  end,  viz.  the  regiment  of  tiie  church,  and  the  good 
of  souls,  and,  therefore,  only  those  things  which  are  in  this 
order,  are  of  episcopal  cognizance.  And  what  are  those 
things  ? 

1.  Then  it  is  certain,  that  since  Christ  hath  professed  his 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  that  government  which  he  hath 
constituted  *  de  novo,'  does,  no  way  in  the  world,  make  any 
entrenchment  upon  the  royalty. 

Hoitis  Herodes  l»pte, 
Chriitam  venire  quid  timet? 
Kon  eripit  mortatia, 
Qoi  regnm  dat  ccelettis. 

So  the  church  used  to  sing.  Whatsoever,  tiierefore,  the 
secular  tribunal  did  take  cognizance  of,  before  it  was  Christian, 
the  same  it  takes  notice  of,  afler  it  is  christened.  And  these 
are,  all  actions  civil,  all  public  violations  of  justice,  all 
breach  of  municipal  laws.  These  the  church  hath  nothing  to 
do  with,  unless,  by  the  favour  of  princes  and  commonwealths, 
it  be  indulged  to  them  *  in  honorem  Dei  et  S.  Matris  eccle- 
siee  ;*  but  then  when  it  is  once  indulged,  that  act  which  does 
annul  such  pious  vows,  is  just  contrary  to  that  religion 

'  S  Cor.  ii.  9.  r  Ubi  snpri.  ^  csa.  9. 
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whfdi  fitst^gave  ihem  \  find  then  iinlegt  there  was  rin  in  the 
donetive,  tfie  ablation  of  it  is  *  contra  honorem  Dei  et  8. 
Matris  ecdesis/    But  this,  it  may  be,  is  impertinent 

2.  The '  bishop's  air  comes  in  after  this ;  and  he  is  judge 
of  all  those  causes  which  ChHstianity  hath  brought  in  upon 
a  new  stodt,  by  its  new  distinctive  principles.  I  say  by  its 
'  new  principles ;'  for  there  where  it  extends  justice^  and 
pursues  the  laws  of  nature,  there  the  secular  tribunal  is  also 
extended,  if  it  be  Christian ;  the  bishop  gets  nothing  of  that : 
but  those  things  which  Christianity^  as  it  prescinds  from  the 
interest  of  the  republic,  hath  introduced,  all  them,  and  all 
the  causes  emergent  from  them,  the  bishop  is  judge  of. 
Such  are  causes  of  faith,  ministration  of  sacraments,  and 
sacramentals,  subordination  of  inferior  clergy  to  their  superior^ 
censures,  irregularities,  orders  hierarchical,  rites  and  cere- 
monies, liturgies,  and  public  forms  of  prayer,  (as  is  famous  in 
the  ancient  story  of  Ignatius  teaching  his  church  the  first 
use  of  antiphonas  and  doxologies,  and  thence  was  derived  to 
all  churches  of  Christendom',)  and  all  such  things  as  are  in 
immediate  dependence  of^  these,  as  dispensation  of  church- 
vessels,  and  ornaments,  and  goods,  receiving  and  disposing 
the  patrimony  of  the  church,  and  whatsoever  is  of  the  same 
consideration,  according  to  the  forty-first  canon  of  the 
apostles :  *^  Praecipimus  ut  in  potestate  8U&  episcopus  ecclesisd 
res  habeat:''  ''  Let  the  bishop  have  the  disposing  the  goods 
of  the  church  ;**  adding  this  reason :  "  Si  enim  exiimss  homi- 
num  pretiosee  illi  sint  creditse,  mult6  magis  eum  oportet 
curam  pecuniamm  gerere  :^  **  He  that  is  intrusted  with  our 
precious  souls,  may,  much  more,  be  intrusted  with  the  ofier- 
tones  of  faithful  people/' 

3.  There  are  some  things  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  some- 
tiling  of  the  secular  interest,  and  something  of  the  eccle* 
siastical  concur  to  their  constitution,  and  these  are  of  double 
cognizance ;  the  secular  power  and  the  ecclesiastical  do  both, 
in  their  several  capacities,  take  knowledge  of  them.  Such 
are  the  delinquencies  of  clergymen,  who  are  both  clergy  and 
subjects  too ;  '  clems  Domini/  and  '  regis  subditi  ;*  and  for 
their  delinquencies,  which  are  *  in  materia  justitiee,' the  secular 
tribunal  punishes,  as  being  a  violation  of  that  right  which  the 

I  Trtpart.  Hist.  lib.  x.  c.  9. 
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state  most  defend,  but  because  done  by  a  person  who  is' a 
member  of  the  sacred  hierarchy,  and  hath  also  an  obligation 
of  special  duty  to  his  bishop,  therefore  the  bishop  also  may 
punish  him';  and  when  the  commonwealth  hath  inflicted  a 
penalty,  the  bishop  also  may  impose  a  censure,  for  every  sin 
of  a  clergyman  is  two.  But  of  this  nature  also  are  the  con- 
vening of  synods,  the  power  whereof  is  in  the  king,  and  in 
the  bishop  severally,  insomuch  as  both  the  church  and  the 
commonweidth  in  their  several  respects  have  pecuUar  inte- 
rest ;  the  commonwealth  for  preservation  of  peace  and  cha- 
rity, in  which  religion  hath  the  deepest  interest;  and  the 
church,  for  the  maintenance  of  faith.  And  therefore  both 
prince  and  bishop  have  indicted  synods  in  several  ages,  upon 
the  exigence  of  several  occasions,  and  have  several  powers 
for  the  engagement  of  clerical  obedience,  and  attendance 
upon  such  solemnities. 

4.  Because  Christianity  is  after  the  commonwealth,  and 
is  a  capacity  superadded  to  it,  therefore  those  things  which 
are  of  mixed  cognizance,  are  chiefly  in  the  king ;  the  supre- 
macy here  is  his,  and  so  it  is  in  all  things  of  this  nature, 
which  are  called  ecclesiastical ;  because  they  are  '  in  materi& 
ecclesiae,  ad  finem  religionis:'  but  they  are  of  a  different 
nature  and  use  from  things  spiritual,  because  they  are  not 
issues  of  those  things  which  Christianity  hath  introduced 
*  de  integro,'  and  are  separate  from  the  interest  of  the  com- 
monwealth in  its  particular  capacity,  for  such  things  only  are 
properly  spiritual. 

5.  The  bishop's  jurisdiction  hath  a  compulsory  derived 
from  Christ  only,  viz.  infliction  of  censures  by  excommunica* 
tions,  or  other  '  minores  plagee,'  which  are  in  order  to  it. 
But  yet  this  internal  compulsory,  though  the  duty  of  good 
princes  to  God,  and  their  favour  to  the  church,  is  assisted  by 
the  secular  arm^  either  superadding  a  temporal  penalty  in 
case  of  contumacy,  or  some  other  way  abetting  the  censures 
of  the  church,  and  it  ever  was  so  since  commonwealths  were 
Christian.  So  that  ever  since  then  episcopal  jurisdiction  hath 
a  double  part ;  an  external,  and  an  internal ;  this  is  derived 
from  Christ,  that  from  the  king ;  which  because  it  is  concur- 
rent in  all  acts  of  jurisdiction,  therefore  it  is  that  the  king  is 
supreme  of  the  jurisdiction,  viz.  that  part  of  it  which  is  the 
external  compulsory. 
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And  for-  this  (Sause  we  shall  sometimes  see  the  emperor^ 
or  his  prefect,  or  any  man  of  consular  dignity,  sit  judge  when 
the  question  is  of  faith ;  not  that  the  prefect  was  to  judge  of 
tbaty  or  that  the  bishops  were  not;  but  in  case  of  the  pervi- 
cacy  of  a  peevish  heretic,  who  would  not  submit  to  the  power 
of  the.  church,  but  flew  to  the  secular  power  for  assistance^ 
hoping,  by  taking  sanctuary  there,  to  engage  the  fayour  of 
the  prince.    In  this  case  the  bishops  also  appealed  thither, 
not  for  resolution,  but  assistance  and  sustentation  of  the 
church's  power.    It  was  so  in  the  case  of  ^tius  the  Arian, 
and  Honoratus  the  prefect^  Constantius  being  emperor  K  For 
all  that  the  prefect  did,  or  the  emperor  in  this  case,  was  by 
the  preyalency  of  his  intervening  authority  to  reconcile  the 
disagreeing  parties,  and  to  encourage  the  catholics ;  but  the 
inrecise  act  of  judicature,  even  in  this  case,  was  in  the  bishdps ; 
for  they  deposed  ^tius  for  his  heresy,  for  all  his  confident 
appeal;  and  Macedonius,  Eleusius,  Basilius,  Ortasius,  and 
Dracontius,  for  personal  delinquencies.    And  all  this  is  but 
to  reconcile  this  act  to  the  resolution  and  assertion  of  St. 
Ambrose,  who  refused  to  be  tried  in  a  cause  of  faith  by  lay 
judges,  thou^  delegates  of  the  emperor.    "  Quando  audisti^ 
clementissime  imperator,  in  causa  fidei  laicos  de  episcopo 
judic&sse?''  ''  When  was  it  ever  known  that  laymen,  in  a 
cause  of  faith,  did  judge  a  bishop  *  ?  "    To  be  sure,  it  was  not 
in  the  case  of  Honoratus  the  prefect;  for  if  they  had  ap- 
pealed to  him,  or  to  his  master  Constantius^  for  judgment  of 
the  article,  and  not  for  encouragement  and  secular  assistance^ 
St.  Ambroseji  in  his  confident  question  of  '  Quando  audisti  ? ' 
had  quickly  been  answered,  even  with  saying,  '  Presently 
after  the  council  of  Ariminum,  in  the  case  of  .£tius  and 
Honoratus.'    Nay,  it  was  one  of  the  causes  why  St.  Ambrose 
deposed  Palladius  in  the  council  Of  Aquileia,  because  he 
refused  to  answer,  except  it  were  before  some  honourable 
personages  of  the  Iaity«  And  it  is  observable  that  the  Arians 
•  were  the  first  (and  indeed  they  offered  at  it  often)  that  did 
desire  princes  to  judge  matters  of  faith ;  for  they,  despairing 
of  their  canse  in  a  conciliary  trial,  hoped  to  engage  the 
emperor  on  their  party,  by  making  .him  umpire.  .  But  the 
catholic  bishops  made  humble  and  fair  temonstrance  of  the 

k  Trif^t  Hist  lib.  ▼. «.  55.  \  St.  Anbroie,  Epist.  lib.  ii.  epist.  IS. 
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distnietion  of  powers  and  jiiriBdictions ;  and  as  they  might  not 
entrench  upon  the  royalty,  so  neither  betray  that  right,  whidi 
Christ  concredited  to  them,  to  the  encroachment  of  an  exterior 
jurisdiction  and  power.  It  is  a  good  story  that  Saidas  telb 
6f  Leontius",  bishop  of  Tripolis,  in  Lydia,  a  man  so  famous 
and  exemplary,  that  he  was  caUed  o  nimv  ri^  Iskkh^,  **  the 
rule  of  the  church/' —  that  when  Constantius  the  emperor  did 
preside  amongst  the  bishops,  and  undertook  to  determine 
causes  of  mere  spiritual  cogntzano^,  instead  of  a '  placet,'  he 
gave  this  answer,  **  ^cuffAaiv  {ipi)  ixms  irtpa  iuTtiw  rax^iU,  rrifot$ 
C9rixctfci]r  c^tfortmruuif  fuv,  $ui  vtohirmSf  wpayfiorm  wfOiiftiiiMi^, 

Toy  32  $aai>ia  ka/rcuho'^ina  waianrimt  tUf  h  toif  riitvrti^  ihi 
hoMiUuaitii.  ^  I  wonder  that  thou,  being  set  over  things  of  a 
different  nature,  meddlest  with  those  things  that  only  apper^ 
tain  to  bishops:  the  mUitia  and  the  politia  are  thine*  bat 
matters  of  faith  and  spirit  are  of  episcopal  cognisance." 
Toio^ro;  h  0  AfoWio^  ikiu^ifioc  "  Such  was  the  freedom  of  the 
ingenuous  Leontius."  Answerable  to  which  was  that  Chris* 
tian  and  fair  acknowledgment  of  Valentinian,  whenthe  Arian 
bishops  of  Bithynia  and  the  Hellespont  sent  Hypatianas, 
their  legate,  to  desire  him,  *'  Ut  dignaretur  ad  emendationem 
dogmatis  interesse,*'  ''  That  he  would  be  pleased  to  mend 
the  article/'  "  Respondens  Valentinianus,  ait,  *  Mthi  quidem, 
qwm*  unus  de  popuk>  sim,  hs  non  est  talia  perscrutarit 
Terdm  sacetdotes  apud  seipsos  congregentur  ubi  volueriat.' 
C^que  hd^  respondiaset  princeps,  in  Lampsaoom  conrene* 
rait  episcopi."  So  Sozomen  reports  the  story  \  *  Hie  em« 
peror  would  not  meddle  with  matters  of  faith,  but  referred 
the  deliberation  and  decision  of  them  to  the  bishops,  to 
whom  by  God's  kw  they  did  appertain ;  upon  which  intimi^ 
tion  given,  the  bishops  convenki  in  Lampsacum/  And  thni 
a  doable  power  met  in  the  bishops.  A  divine  right  to  decide 
the  article.  '*  TAM  ihs  non  est,''  saith  the  emperor :  ^  It  is 
not  lawfbl  for  me  to  meddle."  And  then  a  right  ftotn  the 
emperor  to  assemble,  for  he  gave  them  leave  to  call  a  council* 
These  are  tw»  distinct  powers;  one  f^om  Christ,  the  other 
from  the  prince. 

And  now,  rsfou  this  oceasioB,  I  haye  fair  opportunity  to 
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hserl  a  Mnstdeibtitm.  The  bishope  hare  potrer  over  all 
eaoBes  emergent  in  their  dioceses ;  aU,  I  mean,  in  the  sense 
aboTe  explicated ;  tiiey  have  power  to  inflict  censores ;  ex* 
eommunication  is  the  highest  the  rest  are  parts  of  it,  and 
in  order  to  it.  Whether  or  no  mnst  church^ensures  be  nsed 
in  all  sQch  eaases  as  they  take  cognizance  of,  or  may  not  the 
secular  power  find  oat  some  external  compolsory  instead  of 
hy  and  forbid  the  church  to  use  excommunication  in  certain 
eases? 

1.  To  this  I  answer,  that  if  they  be  such  cases  in  whieb 
by  the  law  of  Christ  they  may,  or  such  in  which  they  must 
use  excommunication,  then  in  these  cases  no  power  can 
fmrbid  them.  For  what  power  Christ  hath  given  themi  no 
man  can  take  away. 

2.  As  no  human  power  can  disrobe  the  church  of  the 
power  of  excommnnication,  so  no  human  power  can  invest 
Ihe  ehiffCh  with  a  lay-compuhfory^  For  if  the  church  be  not 
capable  of  a  '  jus  gladii/  as  most  certainly  she  is  not,  the 
church  cannot  receive  power  to  put  men  to  death,  or  to 
fBAict  lesser  pains  in  order  to  it,  or  any  thing  dbove  a 
salutary  penance,  I  mean  in  the  formality  of  a  church«* 
tribunal,  then  they  give  the  church  what  they  must  not^ 
cannot  take.  I  deny  not  but  clergymen  are  as  capable  of  the 
fNiwer  of  life  and  deieith  as  any  men ;  but  not  in  the  formality 
of  clergymen.  A  court  of  life  and  death  cannot  be  an  ecd^^ 
siastieal  tribunal ;  and  then  if  any  man,  or  company  <^  men, 
should  ]pereuade  the  church  not  to  inflict  h«r  censures  upon 
Minquents,  in  some  cases  in  which  she  m)^  lawfully  inflict 
them,  and  pretend  to  give  her  another  compulsory;  they 
lake  away  ihe  chiffcfa^AConsistory,  and  erect  a  very  secular 
eourt,  dependent  on  themselves,  and  by  consequence  to  be 
appealed  to  from  themsdves,  and  so  also  to  be  pjiohibited  a» 
the  lay-superior  shall  see  cause  lbt«  Whoever,  therefor^ 
should  be  consenting  to  any  such  permutatiOA  of  power,  is^ 
^  IMHtov  potestatis  quam  S.  Mater  ecclesia  a  Sponao  suo 
acoepemt|f"  *'  He  betrays  the  individual  and  inseparable 
fight  of  Holy  Church/'  For  her  censure  Ae  may  inflict  upon 
lier  dehnquent  children  without  asking  leave.  Christ  is  her 
mOttnlm  for  that,  he  is  her '  wantuit  and  security.'  The  other 
is  begged  or  borrowed,  none  of  her  own,  nor  of  a  fit  edge  to 
be  used  in  her  ajbotissions  and  coercions.    I  end-  this  eonsi^ 
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deration  with  that  memorable  canon  of  the  apoaUeSy  of  so' 
frequent  nse  in  this  question.  Ilmrrmt  rSv  buO^mnaffrmm  «fcn^ 
(uetw  0  hiifnunroi  Ix^n  riiy  pfvmict  **  Let  the  bishop  have  the 
carc^  or  provision  for  aU  oiSSiirs  of  the  church/'  and  let  him^ 
dispense  them  '  velut  Deo  contemplante/ '  as  in  the  sight  of 
God/  to  whom  he  must  be  responsive  for  all  his  diocese*. 

The  next  consideration  concerning  the  bishop's  juris-* 
diction,  is  of  what  persons  he  is  judge?  and  be(»iuae  our 
scene  lies  here  in  church-practice,  I  shall  only  set  down  the 
dbctirine  of  the  primitive  diurch  in  this  afiair»  and  leave  it 
under  that  representation. 

Presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  inferior  clerks,  and  the 
laity^  are  already  involved  in  the  precedent  canons ;  no  man 
there  was  exempted,  of  whose  soul  any  bishop  had  charge. 
And  all  Christ's  sheep  hear  his  voice,  and  the  call  of  his 
shepherd-ministers.  Theodoret  tells  a  story,  that  when  the 
bishops  of  the  province  were  assembled  by  the  command  of 
ValentiniaB,  the  emperor,  for  the  choice  of  a  successor  to 
Auxentiu%  in  die  see  of  Milan, — the  emperor  wished  theoa 
to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  in  these  words: 
ToMUTOf  a  oiv  MM  tSf  roi;  Jifxie^flrriMK  lysdiAi^vravt  dtuutff  Surmg 
jMu  ifuls  01  riilf  fiaffOMm  i^iwmf  tiA«tfif£f  m^m  rmg  iftsripag 
MroKx/vwfttir  uifcpJic  *^  Set  such  an. one  in  the  atehiepiscopal 
throne,  that  we,  Who  rule  the  kingdom,  may  sincerely  submit 
our  heaA  mto  himV'  ▼iz*  ^  matters  of  spiritual  import 
And  since  all  power  is  derived  fiom  Christ,  who  is  a  King^ 
and  a  Priest,  and  a  Prophet,  Christian  kings  are  '  Christi 
domini,'  ssid  vicars  in  his  regal  power,  but  bishops  in  hia 
sacerdotal  and  prophetical.  -  So  that  the  king  hath  a  supreme 
regal  power  in  causes  .of  the  church,  ever  since  his  kingdom 
became  Christian,  and  it  consists  in  aU  4hings,  in  which  the 
priestly  office  is  not  precisely,  by  God's  law,  employed  for 
le^ment,  and  cure  of  souls,  and  in  these^  also,- all  the 
external  compulsory. and  jurisdiction  is  his  own.  For  when 
his  subjects  became  Christian  subjects,  himself  also,  upon 
the  same  t«pms,  becomes  a  Christian,  ruler/- and  in  both 
capacities  he  is.ta  rule,  viz.  both  as  subjects  and  as  Christian 
8id>ject8,  except  only  in  the  precise  issues  of  sacerdotal 
authority'.    And,  theiefotv^  the  kingdom  and  the 
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'ire  excelitd.  by  .eaeh  otiber  in  their  sereral  capacitiee.  Fqr 
%iyperfority  is  asnally  expressed  in  three  words«  v^tpoxii,  ofx^, 
.and  Koiw/a,  '  exodlenoy,  impery,  and  power/  The  king  is 
supreme  tothe  bishop  in  impery  $  die  bishop  hath  an  exce],- 
'leney,  viz.:  of  spiritual  ministration,  which  Christ  hath  not 
concredited  to  the  lung ;  but  in  power,  both  king  and  bishop 
'hare  it  dtstinotly  in  se^ireral  capacities ;  the  king '  in  potentia 
^gladii/  the  bishop  ^in  potestate  clavium.'  The  sword  an4 
the  keys  are  the  emblems  of  their  distinct  power.  Some- 
thing like  this  is.  in  the  third  epistle  of  St.  Clement,  trans- 
lated by  RufKnus r''  Quid  enim  in.piosenti  s^iculo  propheta 
gloriosins,  pontifice  darius,  rege  sublimius?^  '  king,  and 
priest,  and  prophet,  are,  in  their  seireral  excellencies,  the 
highest  powers  under  Heayen.'  In  this  sense,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  those  expressions  .often  used  in  antiquity,  which 
might  seem  to  make  entrenchment  upon  the  sacredness  p( 
royal  prerogatives ;  were  not  both  the  piety  and  s^nse  of  the 
church  sufficiently  clear  in  the  issaes  of  her  humblest  obe- 
dience. And  this  is  the  sense  of  St,  Ignatius,  that  holy 
martyr  and  disciple  of  the  apostles:  **  Diaconi,  et  reliquus 
derus,  uni  cum  populo  universe,  militibus,  principibus,  et 
Ceesare,  ipsi  episcopo  pareant;"  "  Let  the  deacons,  and  all 
•the  clergy,  and  all  the  people,  the  soldiers,  the  princes,  and 
Caesar  himself,  ^obey  the  bishop  V  This  is  it  which  St. 
:  Ambrose  said:  **  Sublimitas  episcopalis  nullis  potent  com- 
parationibus  adeequari.  Si  regum  fulgori  compares,  et  prin- 
•cipum  diademati,  erit  iiiferius '"  &c.  This  also  was  acknow- 
ledged 1^  the  great  Constantine,  that  most  blessed  prince : 
^  Deus  vos  constituit  sacerdotes,  et  potestatem  vobis  dedit, 
de  nobis  qnoque  judicandi,  et  ideo  nos  k  vobis  rect^  judicamur. 

-  Vos  autem  non  potestis  ab  hominibus  judicari,"  viz.  '  ssecu- 
'  laribus,'  and  *  in  causis  simplicis  religionist    So  that  good 

emperor,  in  his  oration  to  the  Nicene  fathers. 

It  was  a  famous  contestation  that  St.  Ambrose  had  with 

-  Auxentius,  the  Arian,  pretending  the  emperor's  command  to 
bim,  to  deliver  up  some  certain  churches  in  his  diocese  to 

.  the  Arians.    His  answer  was,  that  palaces  belonged  to  the 
.  en^ror,  but  churches  to  the  bish<^*;  an^.^o  they  did  by  all 

^  Epkt  nd  PhUadelph.  -     r,];.ib.  de  Dignit  Saccrd^  c.  9. 

,  i  Lib«  X.  Eccln.  Hiit  c.  2. 
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the  laws  of  Ohristendom.  The  like  was  in  the  case  of  Si. 
Athanarius  and  Constantins  the  emperor,  ezacUy  the  aame 
'  per  omnia/  as  it  is  related  by  Rnffinaa  '•  St  Ambrose, 
Bending  his  deacon  to  the  emperor,  to  desire  him  to  go  forth 
of  the  cancelli,  in  his  chmeh  at  Milan, — sbowa  that  then  the 
powers  were  so  distinct,  that  they  made  no  entrenchment 
upon  each  other.  It  was  no  greater  power,  but  a  more 
considemble  act,  and  higher  exercise,  the  forUdding  the 
communion  to  Tlieodoeias,  till  he  had,  by  repentance,  washed 
out  the  blood  that  stuck  upon  him  ever  since  the  massacre  at 
Thessalonica".  It  was  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  piety  in 
the  emperor,  and  resolution  and  authority  in  the  bishop. 
But  he  was  not  the  first  that  did  it ;  for  Philip,  the  emperor, 
was  also  guided  by  the  pastoral  rod,  and  the  severity  of  the 
bishop.  *'  De  hoc  traditum  est  nobis,  qu6d  ChhstiaBiia 
fuerif^  et  in  die  paschas,  t.  e.  in  ipsia  vigiliis,  c^  interease 
Toluerit,  et  communieafe  mysteriis,  ab  episoopo  Joci  non 
prids  esse  permissum,  nisi  confiteretur  peccata,  et  inter 
pcenitentes  staret,  neo  ullo  modo  sibi  copiam  mysteriorum 
fiituram  nisi,  priAs  per  pcsnitentiam  culpas,  qun  de  eo  fere- 
bantur  pIurimsB,  deluisset :''  ^*  The  bishop  of  the  {dace  would 
not  let  him  communicate,  till  he  had  washed  away  his  sins  by 
repentance.''  And  the  emperor  did  so.  ''  Ferunt  igitiir 
libenter  eum  quod  a  sacerdote  imperatum  fuerat,  suscepisee  i** 
^  He  did  it  willingly,  undertaking  the  impositions  laid  upon 
him  by  the  bishop  '." 

I  doubt  not  but  all  the  world  believes  the  dispensation  of 
the  sacraments  entirely  to  belong  to  ecclesiastical  ministry. 

It  was  St.  Chrysostom's  command  to  his  presbytera,  to 
reject  all  wicked  persons  from  the  holy  communion.  '^  If  1m 
be  a  captain,  a  consul,  or  a  crowned  king,  that  cometh  un- 
worthily, forbid  him,  and  keep  him  off;  thy  power  is  greater 
than  his.  If  thou  darest  not  remove  him,  USt  it  me,  I  will 
not  suffer  it^^,**  8cc.  And  had  there  never  been  more  eircnr 
in  the  managing  church-censures  than  in  the  forgoing  i^ 
stances,  the  church  might  have  exeicised  censures,  and  all 
the  parts  of  power  that  Christ  gave  her,  without  either 
scandal  or  danger  to  herself  or  her  penitents.    Bi;t  whfn  in 

*  Lib.  z.  Ecdes.  Hist  e.  19  *  tlieodor.  li$.  ▼.  e.  18. 

■  BsMb.  Ub.  vi.  c.  t5.  '  HsMil.  83.  is  Matt.  ssri. 
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tbe  veiy  o^Bore  of  exoomamniGi^tioQA  til>^re  i$  a  new  ingr^ 
diQUt  pu^  a  great  proportion  of  secular  inconveniences  and 
human  interest,  when  excommupioations,  as  in  the  apostlea' 
tim€»  they  Ytei^t  deiliTeriqgs  over  to  Satan,  so  now  shall  b^ 
4Qlivering«  qver  to  a  foreign  enemy  or  the  people's  rage ;  as 
ihon  to  1;^  buffeted^  so  now  to  bet  deposed,  or  disinterested  iu 
tbe  all^giafice  of  subjects ;  in  those  cases,  excommuuicatioii 
bein^  nothing  like  that  which  Christ  authorized>  &nd  po  way 
^o-operating  toward  tbe  end  of  its  institution,  but  to  an  en4 
ef  piivate  designs  and  rebellious  interests,  bishops  have  nq 
power  of  such  censures,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  inflict  them,  things 
femaiqing  in  that  oonsistencQ  imd  capacity.  And  thus  is 
that  famous  saying  to  be  ui^deirstood,  reported,  by  St.  Tho- 
mas, to  be  St.  Austin's,  but  is  indeed  found  in  the  ordinary 
gloss  upon  Matt,  xiii,  '^  Prini^ps  et  multitudo  non  est  ex^^ 
eommunicaAda ;"  ''  A  prince  or  a  commonwealth  are  not  tq 
be  excommunicate'/' 

Tbua  I  have  given  a  short  aocount  of  the  persons  and 
causes,  of  which  bishops,  SfQcordiiig  to  catholic  practice,  did 
and  might  take  cognisance.  This  use  only  I  make  of  it* 
Although  Christ  hatib  given  great  authority  to  his  church,  io^ 
0fder  to  the  regimeut  of  aoul%  such  a  power, ''  qusB  nuUia 
folfirit  comparatienibus  adsK^u^i,"  yet  it  hath  its  limits,  and 
a  pcoper  cognizance,  viz.  things  spiritual,  and  the  emergei^ 
cies,  and  consequents  from  those  things  which  Christianity 
hath  introduced  ^  de  novo,'  and  superadded,  as  things  totally 
disparate  from  the  precise  interest  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  this  I  the  rather  noted,  to  show  how. those  men  would 
mend  themselves  that  ory  down  the  tyranny,  as  they  list  to 
call  it,  of  episcopacy,  and  yet  call  for  the  presbytery.  **  For 
the  fwesbyteiy  does  challenge  cognizance  of  all  causes  what- 
soever, which  are  either  sins  directly  or  by  reduction:  all 
Climes  which,  by  the  law  of  Ood,  deserve  death  V  There 
they  bring  in  murders,  treaaons,  witchcrafts,  felonies.  Then 
tfie  minor  faults  they  bring  in  under  tbe  title  of '  soandaloufl 
aad  offensive*'    Nay^  '  quodvis  peccatum,'  saith.  Smecanusy 

«  In  9.  Fsrtif  aopplem.  q.  tt.  s.  9^ 

Vide  Aug.  Ep.  75.  et  Oratiaa.  DiBt  f4.  q.  $.  c.  Si  habet|  nd  ibi  *  prio* 
ceps^noD  ioseritor,  sed  faDtikm  in  gloM&  ordlnarii. 

*  Vidt  the  bo«k  of  Order  of  Exeoisnnn,  in  SeoUand,  and  ttie  Uiit.  •# 
ScaUssd.   Admsiiit.  Sb  p.  46«  Kaot't  £sli9ns|iiMi  ta  Englsad. 
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to  wUch  if  we  add  tlus  considemtiony  that^thejr  bdi^v^ 
'etrery  actioa  of  any  man  to  have  ia  it  the  malignity  o(-U 
damnable  sin,'  there  is  nothing  in  the  world,  good  or  bad^ 
^Tidous  or  snspiciousi  scandalous  or  criminal^  true  or  ima- 
ginary, real  actions  or  personal;  in  all  which,  aad  in  all 
contestations  and  complaints,  one  party  is  delinqeent,  either 
by  fiadse  accusation  or  real  injury;  but  they  comprehend  ia 
their  Tast  gripe,  and  then  they  have  power  to  nullify,  idl 
courts  and  judicatories,  besides  their  own ;  and  being,  for 
this  their  cognizance  they  pretend  Divine  institution,  there 
shall  be  no  causes  imperfect  in  their  consistory,  no  appeal 
from  them,  but  they  shall  hear  and  determine  with  final 
resolution,  and  it  will  be  sin,  and  therefore  punishaUe,  to 
complain  of  injustice  and  illegality.  •  If  this  be  confronted 
but  with  the  pretences  of  episcopacy^  and  the  modesty  of 
their  several  demands,  and  the  reasopableness  and  divinity 
of  each  vindication  examined,  I  suppose,  were  there  nothing 
but  prudential  motives  to  be  put  into  the  balance,  to  weigh 
down  this  question,  the  cause  would  soon  be  detennined ;  and 
the  little  finger  of  presbytery,  not  only  in  its  ezemplaiy  and 
tried  practices,  but  in  its  dogmatical'pretensions,  is  heavier 
than  the  loins,  nay,  than  the  whole  body  of  episcopacy ;  bafe 
it  seldom  happens  otherwise,  but  that  they  who  usurp  a 
power  prove  tyrants  in  the  execution,  whereas  the  issuea  of  a 
lawful  power  are  fair  and  moderate. 


SECTION  XXXVII. 
'  Forbidding  Prtsbyten  to  offidaie  without  Epiicopal  LUtme. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  the  more  particular  instances  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  whole  power  of  ministration 
both  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  was  in  the  Inshop  by  prime 
authority,  and  in  the  presbyters  by.coaqnission  and.delega« 
tion,  insomuch  that  they  might  not  exercise  any  ordinary 
ministration  withput  license  from  the  bishop.  They  had 
power  and  capacity  by  their  order  to  preach,  to  minister,  to 
offer,  to  reconcile,  and  to  baptize.  They  were,  indeed,  acts 
of  order,  but  that  they  might  not,  by  th^  law  of  the  church. 
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,exerot8e  any  of  these  acts  without  license  froih  the  bishop^ 
that  is  an  act  or  issue  of  jurisdiction,  and  shows  the  6upe«' 
nority  of  the  bishop  over  his  presbyters,  by  the  practice  t  of 
Christendom. 

St.  Ignatius  hath  done  very  good  offices  in  all  the  parts 
of  this  question,  and  here  also  he  brings  in  succour.  O&k 
iik  wart  x^f^f^'^^'^^^^^^^^  ourt  0Mrri{itf,  tArt  irfo^tftn,  oSn 
^u^iwf  vfoinwfuimj  oSrc  i&xnt  iitirihur  "  It  is  not  lawfiil  with* 
out  the  bishop/'  m.  without  his  leave,  '^  either  to  baptize^  or 
to  offer  ffacrifice,  or  to  make  oblation,  or  to  keep  feasts  of 
tsharity*:'*  and  a  little  before,  speaking  of  the  blessed  eucha* 
risty  and  its  ministration^  and  having  premised  a  general 
interdict  for  doing  any  thing  without  the  bishop's  consent. 

a&rof  trir^^'  ''  But  let  that  euchariiBt,"  saith  he,  ''*  be  held 
valid,  which  is  celebrated  under  the  bishop,  or  under  him  to 
whom  the  bishop  shall  permit." 

I  do  not  here  dispute  the  matter  of  right,  and  whether  or 
no  the  presbyters  might  '  de  jure'  do  any  offices  withotkt 
episcopal  license,  but  whether  or  no, '  de  facto,' it  was  peirr 
mitted  them  in  the  primitive  church  ?  This  is  sufficient  to 
show  to  what  issue  the  reduction  of  episcoplicy  to  a  primitive 
consistence  will  drive;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  at  least  a 
very  probable  determination  of  the  question  of -right  too* 
For  who  will  imagine  that  bishops  should  at  the  first,  in 
the  calenture  of  their  infant  devotion,  in  the  new  spring  of 
Christianity,  in  the' times  of  persecution,  in  all  the  puUic 
disadvantages  of  state  and  fortune,  when  they  anchored  only 
upon  the  shore  of  a  holy  conscience,  that  then  they  should 
Imve  thoughts  ambitious,  encroaching,  of  .usurpation  and 
advantages,  of  purpose  to  divest  their  brethren  of  an  autho* 
'rity  intrusted  them  by  Christ;  and  then,  too,  when  all  the 
advantage  of  their  honour  did  only  set  them  upon  a  hill^  to 
feel  a  stronger  blast  of  persecution,  and  was  not,  as  since  it 
hath  been,  attested  with  secular  sissistance  and  fair  arguments 
Df  honour,  but  was  only  in  a  mere  spiritual  estimate,  and  ten 
thousand  real  disadvantages.  This  will  not  be  supposed 
either  of^^wise  or  holy  men.  But  however,  *  valeat  quantum 
Talere  potest.'  .The  question  is  now  of  matter  of  fact;  and.  if 
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ibe  church  of  martyrs,  and  the  church  of  aahits,  and  doeton^ 
and  confeaaoTB,  now  regnant  in  heaven,  be  fair  preoedenta 
for  practicea  of  Christianityy  we  build  upon  a  rooi^  though 
we  had  digged  no  deeper  than  this  foundation  of  eathdlie 
practice. 

Upon  the  hopes  of  these  advantages,  I  proceed.    Bint 

SiwuK9Tv^0v  ^(»,  MoBeu^i^kt  **  If  any  presbyter,  disrespeci* 
ing  his  own  bishop,  shall  make  conventions  apart,  or  erect 
an  altar/'  (viz.  without  the  t^^shop's  license,)  **  let  him  be 
deposed^;'*  clearly  intimating  that  ''potestas  ftciendi  con** 
cionem,''  ''  the  power  of  making  of  dinrch^meetinga  and 
assemblies,''  for  preaching  or  other  officea,  is  derived  from 
tiie  bishop;  and  therefore  the  canon  adds,  sa^fiiVfci  if 
fJAofxor  TCfowof  yif  im*  **  He  is  a  lover  of  rule,  he  is  a 
^frant ;"  that  is,  an  usurper  of  that  power  and  government 
which  belongs  to  the  bishop.  The  same  thing  is  also  decreed 
in  the  council  of  Antioch,  and  in  the  council  of  Chaleedon: 
Tiantf  M  cfixaCcrroToi  hri^MotiOi  iCinowf,  oSrof  iiMeuo^  smnr,  oirof  i 
mimn  r#y  oyunr  vmiptr  **  All  the  most  reverend  bishops 
cried  out,  This  is  a  righteous  law,  this  is  the  canon  of  ^ 
holy  fathers^."  '  This,'  viz.  the  canon  apostolical,  now  dted* 
Tertullian  is  something  more  particular,  and  instanoea  in 
baptism :  **  Dandi  baptismum  jus  habet  summus  saqerdoa, 
qui  est  episcopus.  Dehinc  presbyteri  et  diaooni,  non  tamea 
sine  ^isoopi  auetoritate,  propter  honorem  ecdeaicB,  qao 
salvo  sslva  pax  est;  aUoquin  etiam  laieis  jus  estV  The 
place  is  of  great  consideration,  and  carriea  in  it  its  own 
objection  and  its  answer.  **  The  bishop  hath  the  right  of 
giving  baptism.  Then  after  hin^  pieabyters  and  deaoon% 
but  not  without  the  authority  of  Ihe  bishop;"  (so  ihr  the 
testimony  is  clear;)  **  and  this  is  for  the  honour  of  the  Qknrolu" 
But  does  not  this  intimate  it  was  only  by  positive  conatitK* 
tion,  and  neither  by  Divine  nor  apostolical  ordimmee?  No^ 
indeed,  it  does  not.  For  it  might  be  so  ordained  by  CThiial 
or  his  apostles,  '  propter  honorem  ecdesim ;'  and  no  harsa 
done.  For  it  is  honourable  for  the  church,  that  her  minia* 
trations  should  be  most  ordinate ;  and  so  they  are  when  they 
descend  from  the  siqperior  to  the  subordinate.    But  the  next 
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wovds  do  of  tHemselves  make  answer,  <'  othermse  la3nneii 
liavo  right  to  baptize ;"  that  is,  '  wi&ont  the  consent  of 
the  bishop,  lajrmen  can  do  it  as  much  as  presbyters  and 
deacons/  For^indeed,  baptism  conferred  by  laymen  is  Falid^ 
and  not  to  be  repeated ;  but  yet  they  ought  not  to  administer 
it;  so  neither  ought  presbyters  without  the  bishop's  license; 
so  says  TertuUian ;  let  him  answer  it.  Only  the  differenpa 
is  this,  laymen  cannot' 'jure  ordinario'  receive  a  leave  or 
commission,  to  make  it  layrful  ip  them  to  baptize  any; 
presbyters  and  deacons  may;  for  their  order  is  a  capacity 
of  possibility.  But  besides  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  Tere* 
tuUian  affirms  the  same  of  the  venerable  eacharist ;  **  Eucha- 
ristisB  sacramentum  non  de  aliomm  mann  qu^  preasidentium 
sumimus  \*'  The  former  place  will  expound  this,  if  there 
be  any  scruple  in  '  prssidentium ;'  for  clearly  the  Christians 
receive  the  sacrftment  of  the  eucharist  from  none  but  bishops. 
I  suppose  he  means '  without  episcopal  license.'  Whatsoever 
his  meaning  is,  these  are  his  words. 

The  coancil  of  Gangra,  forbidding  conventicles,  expresses 
Jt  with  this  intimation  of  episcopal  authority:  **1(  any 
man  shall  make  assemUies  privately,  and  out  of  the  phuicfa, 
so  despising  the  church,  or  shall  do  any  church  offices,'' 

**  without  the  presence  of  a  priest  by  the  decree  of  a  bishop, 
let  him  be  anathema^"  The  priest  is  not  to  be  assistant 
at  any  meeting  for  private  offices,  without  the  bishop's 
license.  If  they  will  cdebrate  synaxes  privately,  it  must 
be  by  a  priest ;  and  he  must  be  there  by  leave  of  the  bishop ; 
and  then  the  asseml)ly  is  lawful.  And  this  thing  was  so 
known,  that  the  fathers  of  the  second  council  of  Carthage 
can  it  ignorance  or  hypocrisy  in  priests,  to  do  their  offices 
without  a  license  from  the  bishop.  ''  NumicUus  episeopus 
Massilytfinns  dixit.  In  quibusdam  locis  sunt  presbyteri,  qui 
ant  ignorantes  simpliciter,  aut  dissimulantes  audaoter,  pre- 
eente  et  inocmsulto  episcopo,  complurimis  in  domiciliis  agunt 
■agenda,  quod  discipUnss  incongruum  cognoscit  e^ae  sanctitas 
vestra :"  ^*  In  some  places  there  are  priests  that  in  private 
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honses  do  offices/*  (honseling  oT  people  ia  the  office  mtent, 
commonicating  them  at  home,)  ''withoot  the  oonaent  or 
leare  of  the  bishop,  being  either  simply  ignorant,  or  boldly 
dissembling  s/'  implying  that  they  could  not  else  hut  know 
their  duties  to  be,  to  procure  episcopal  license  for  their 
ministrations.  ''  Ab  nniversis  episcopis  dictum  est,  Quia*- 
quis  presbyter  inconsulto  episcopo  agenda  in  quolibet  loco 
Toluerit  celebrare,  ipse  honori  suo  contrarius  existit:*'  **  All 
the  bishops  said,  If  any  priest,  without  leave  of  his  bishop^ 
shall  celebrate  the  mysteries,  be  the  place  what  it  will  be, 
he  is  an  enemy  to  the  bishop's  dignity. 

After  this  in  time,  but  before  in  authmty,  is  the  great 
council  of  Chalcedon :  0«  Hfmfauu  im  rih  h  hunrrf  wiku  mtit- 
mhcwf  T«y  ilMw/oy,  work  tiiv  rm  iyimv  warifmf  wofaib^tv,  ^Kyrnw- 
/ra»^ar  **  Let  the  clergy,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
iathers,  remain  under  the  power  of  the  bishops  of  the  city  V 
So  that  they  are,  for  their  offices,  in  dependence  of  the 
authority  of  the  bishop..  The  canon  instances  particularly 
to  priests  officiating  in  monasteries  and  hospitals,  but  ex* 
tends  itself  to  an  indefinite  expression,  km  fui  scnwAo^ia^f^tey 
if  aftmav  T0U  iXoy  hewmhtmt  **  They  must  not  dissent  or  differ 
*firom  their  bishop ;"  m  ii  ro^uirrf;  aiwr^fVf iv  tiif  TMovrsr  i%a^ 
riwmnv  naS  elo9  iiwarM  TfMrw,  &c.  ''  All  they  that  transgress 
.this  constitution,  in  any  way,  not  submitting  to  their  bishop, 
let  them  be  punished  canonically.''  So  thkt  now  these 
general  expressions  of  obedience  and  subornation  to  the 
bishop,  being  to  be  understood  according  to  the  exigence 
of  the  matter,  to  wit,  the  ministries  of  the  clergy  in  their 
several  offices, — ^the  canon  extends  its  prohibition  to  all  mi- 
nistrations, without  the  bishop's  authority. 

But  it  was  more  clearly  and  evidendy  law  and  practice 
in  the  Roman  church ;  we  have  good  witness  for  it;  St.  Leo, 
!the  bishop  of  that  church,  is  my  author :  "  Sed  neque  coram 
episcopo  licet  presbyteris  in  Imptisterium  intzoire,  nee  pf8&- 
sente  antistite  infimtem  tingere,  imt  signare,  nee  pcenitentea, 
•sine  prseceptione  episcopi  sni  reconciliare,  nee  eo  preesente, 
nisi  iUo  jubente,  sacramentnm  corporis  et  sanguinis,  Christi 
conficere,  nee  eo  cor^  posito  populum  docere,  vel  bene^ 
dicere,''  Sec.    **  It  is  not  lawful  for  the  presbyters  to  enter 

K  Cut.  9.  ^  Can.  8.  parL  f .    Act  liv. 
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into  the  bflptisteiy,  nor  to  baptize  any  catebhumenSy  nor 
to  consecrate  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
in  the  presence  of  thel>i8hopi  without  bis  command  ^''  From 
this  place  of  St.  Leo,  if  it  be  set  in  conjunction  with  the 
precedent,  we  have  fair  evidence  of  this  whole  particular. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  do  any  offices  without  the  bishop's  leave; 
so  St*  Ignatius ;  so  the  canons  of  the  apostles ;  so  Tertullian ; 
so  the  councils  of  Antioch  and  Ohalcedon.  It  is  not  lawfiil 
to  do  any  offices-  in  the  bishop's  presence  without  leave ;  so 
St.  Leo*  The  council  of  Carthage  joins  them  both  together, 
'  neither  in  his  presence,  nor  without  his  leave  in  any  place.' 
Now,  against  this  practice  of  the  church,  if  any  man 
should  disconne  as  St.  Jerome  is  pretended  to  do  by 
Gratian,  **  Qui  non  vult  presbyteros  facere  quee  jubentut 
iL  DeOy  dicat  quia  major  est  Christo:"  ''  He  diat  will 
not  let  presbyters  do  what  they  are  commanded  to  do  by 
God,  let  him  tell  to  if  any  man  be  greater  than  Christ^;** 
Ttz.  whose  command  it  is  that  presbyters  should  preach*. 
Why  then  did  the  church  require  the  bishop's  leave  ?  Might 
not  presbyters  do  their  duty  without  a  license?  This  is 
it  which  the  practice  of  the  church  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  answer*  For  to  the  bishop  is  committed  the  care  of 
the  whole  diocese ;  he  it  is  that  must  give  the  highest 
account  for  th^  whole  charge ;  be  it  is  who  is  appointed, 
by  peculiar  designation,  to  feed  the  flock;  so  the  canoil 
of  the  apostles^;  so  Ignatius'*';  so  the  council  of  Antioch^ 
so  every  where,  the  presbyters  are  admitted  *  in  partem  8oli«- 
citodinis;'  but  still  the  jnrisdiction  of  the  whole  diocese 
is  in  the  bishop ;  and  without  the  bishop's  admission  to  a 
part  of  it  '  per  traditionem  subditorum,'  although  the  pres- 
byter by  his  ordination  have  a  capacity  of  preaching  and 
administeHng  saciamentSi  yet  he  cannot  exercise  this  without 
designation  of  a  particular  charge,  either  temporary  or  fixed. 
And,  therefore,  it  is. that  a  presbyter  may  not  do  these 
acts  without  the  btshop's  leave,  because  they  are  actions 
of  relation,  and  suppose  a  congregation  to  whom  they  mart 
be  administered,  or  some  particular  person;  for  a  priest 
'must  not  pseach  to  the  stones,  as  some  say  venerable  Beds 
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did;  not  eammttniGate  done:  the  word  is  destraetive  «f 
the  thing;  nor  baptize^  unless  he  hare  a  chrjsome  chtld^ 
or  a  catechumen.  So  that  all  of  the  diocese  being  the 
bishop's  chafge,  the  bishop  must  either  authorise  the  priest^ 
or  the  priest  must  not  meddle,  lest  he  be  (what  St.  Peter 
blamed)  Jaj^aTpnrlaTtoiroff  *  a  bishop  in  another's  diocese :'  net 
that  the  bishop  did  license  the  acts  precisely  of  baptising^ 
of  consecrating,  file. ;  for  these  he  bad  by  his  ordination : 
but  that  in  giving  licensei  he  did  give  him  a  subject  to  whom 
he  might  apply  these  relative  actions,  and  did  '  quoad  hoc' 
take  him  '  in  partem  solicitudinis/  and  concredit  some  part 
of  his  diocese  to  his  administration  '  cum  cura  animarum.' 

But  then,  on  the  other  side,  because  the  whole  cure  of 
the  diocese  is  in  the  bishop,  he  cannot  exonerate  himself 
of  it,  for  it  is  a  burden  of  Christ's  imposing,  of  it  is  not 
imposed  at  all  4  therefore,  this  taking  of  presbjrters  into 
part  of  the  regiment  and  oare  does  not  divesi  him  of  his 
own  power,  or  any  part  of  it,  nor  yet  ease  him  of  his  care ; 
but  Uiat  as  he  must  still  mowww,  '  visit'  and  '  see  to  hiS 
diocese,'  so  he  hath  authority  still  in  all  parts  of  his  diocese ; 
and  thb  appears  in  these  places  now  quoted  ^  insomuch 
as  when  the  bishop  came  to  any  place,  there  the  '  vicarisf 
of  the  presbyters  did  cease :  '  In  prssentift  majoris  oesset 
polestas  minoris/  And  though,  because  the  bish<»p  could 
not  do  all  the  minor  and  daily  offices  of  the  priesthood, 
in  every  congregation  of  his  diocese,  therefore  he  appointed 
priests,  severally  to  officiate,  himself  looking  to  the  metM* 
polis,  and  the  daughter-churches,  by  a  general  supravisicm) 
yet  when  the  bishop  came  into  any  place  of  his  diocese^ 
there  he,  being  present,  might  do  any  office,  because  it 
was  in  his  own  charge ;  which  he  might  concredit  to  another, 
b«t  not  exonerate  himself  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  '  pnesente 
episcopo,'  (say  the  council  of  Carthage  and  8t^  Leo,)  *  if 
the  bishop  be  present,'  the  presbyter,  without  leave,  might 
not  officiate ;  for  he  had  no  subjects  of  his  own,  but  by  trust 
and  delegation^  and  this  delegation  was  given  lidm  to 
supply  the  bishop's  absence,  who  coukl  not '  simul  omnibus 
interesse ;'  but  then,  where  he  was  present,  the  cause  of 
delegation  ceasing,  the  jurisdiction  also  ceased,  or  was  at 
least  absorbed  in  the  greater,  and  so,  without  leave,  might 
not  be  exercised ;  hke  the  stars,  which  in  the  noon-day  have 
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their  own  Datond  lights  fts  much  as  in  the  night,  but  appear 
not,  Bbine  not»  in  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

ThiS|  perhaps,  1?iQ  seem  uneouth  in  those  presbyten, 
who^  (as  the  council  of  Carthage's  expression  is,)  are  '  con* 
trarii  honori  episoopali  /  but  yet,  if  we  keep  ourselTes  in 
our  own  form,  where  God  hath  placed  us,  and  where  we 
were  in  the  primitive  church,  we  shall  find  all  this  to  be 
sooth,  and  full  of  order.  For  consider:  the  elder  the 
prohibition  was,  the  more  abs(dute  and  indefinite  it  runs: 
**  Without  the  bishop  it  is  not  lawful  to  baptize,  to  con- 
secrate/' &c.  So  Ignatius.  The  prohibition  is  without 
limit :  but  in  descent  of  the  church  it  runs,  *  preesente  epis- 
copo/  '  the  bishop  being  present,'  they  must  not  without 
leave.  The  thing  is  all  one,  and  a  derivation  from  the  same 
original,  to  wit,  the  *  universality  of  the  bishop's  jurisdiction ;' 
but  the  reason  of  the  difference  of  expression  is  this :  at 
first  presbyters  w«re  in  cities  with  the  bishop,  and  no 
parishes  at  all  concredited  to  them.  The  bishops  lived 
in  cities  I  the  presbyters  preached,  and  offered  Mar  ohof, 
'  from  house  to  house,'  according  as  the  bishop  directed 
them.  Here  they  had  no  ordinary  charge,  and,  therefore, 
the  filrst  prohibitions  ran  indefinitely;  they  must  not  do 
any  clerical  offices  *  sme  episcopo,*"  '  unless  the  bishop  sends 
them.'  But  then,  afterwards,  when  the  parishes  were  distinct^ 
and  the  presbytei^  fixed  upon  ordinary  charges,  then  it  was 
only,  *  preesente  episcopo/'  if  the  bidbop  was  present,' they  might 
not  officiate  without  leave.  For,  in  his  absence,  they  might  do 
it,  I  do  not  Say  w^out  leave,,  but  I  say  they  bad  leave  given 
them,  when  Uie  bishop  sent  them  to  officiate  in  a  village 
with  ordinary  or  temporary  residence,  as  it  is  to  tiiis  day; 
when  the  bMK>p  institutes  to  a  particuki  ehavge,  he  also 
gives  power  '  hoc  ipso,^  of  officiaiing  in  that  place.  So  that 
at  first,  when  they  did  joffieiate  in  plaeea  by  temporary 
missiolis,  then  they  weie  to  have  leave^  but  this  license 
was  abo  temfMNrary  v  but  when  they  were  fixed  upon  ordinary 
oharges,  they  might  aot  officiate  without  leave,  but  tbev 
they  h^d  an  ordinary  leave  given,  *  in  tvaditione  subditerum,'' 
and  thai  was  dotie '  in  substdium  muneris  episeopalis,'  because 
it  was  that  pnrt  of  the  biahop^s  ehavge  which  he  could  not 
personally  attend,  for  execution  of  the  minor  offices,  and, 
.therefore,  concredited  it  to  a  presbyter;  but  if  he  was  present, 
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m  new  leave  was  necessary ;  becaase  as  the  power  always  watf 
in  the  bishop,  so  now  the  execution  ako  did  return  to 
him  when  he  was  there  in  person ;  himself,  if  he  listed,  might 
officiate. 

All  this  is  excellently  attested  in  the  example  of  St.  Austin; 
of  whom  Possidonius,  in  his  life,  reports,  that  being  but  a 
presbyter,  Valerius,  the  bishop,  being  a  Greek  bom,  and  not 
well  spoken  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  so  unfit  for  pubUc 
orations :  **  Eidem  presbytero,'*  (viz.  to  Austin,)  **  potestatem 
dedit  coram  se  id  eccIesiSL  evangelium  preedicandi,  ac  fre- 
quentissim^  tractandi  contra  usum  quidem,  et  consuetudinem 
Africanarum  ecclesiarum :"  ''  He  gave  leave  to  Austin,  then 
but  presbyter,  to  preach  in  the  church,  even  while  himself 
was  present;  indeed  against  the  use  and  custom  of  the 
African  churches/*  -And  for  this  act  of  his  he  suffered 
soundly  in  his  report,  for  the  case  was  thus :  in  all  Africa^ 
ever  since  the  first  spring  of  the  Arian  heresy,  the  church  had 
then  suffered  so  much  by  the  preaching  of  Arius,  the  pres- 
byter, that  they  made  a  law  not  to  sufier  any  presbyter 
to  preach  at  all,  at  least  in  the  mother  church,  and  in  the 
bishop's  presence :  Tovro  a^h  ixaCtv  &p*w  ''Afuoq  t^y  iMM^aiaiai 
hipait,  saith  Socrates :  **  Thence  came  this  custom  in  the 
AfHcan  churches  "."    But  because  Valerius  saw  St.  Austin  so- 
able,  and  himself,  for  want  of  Latin,  so  unfit, — he  gave  leare 
to  Austin  to  preach  before  him,  against  the  custom  of  the 
African  churches ;  bat  he  adds  this  reason  for  his  excuse  too ; 
it  was  not,  indeed,  the  custom  of  Africa,  but  it  was  of  the 
Oriental  churches.    For  so  Possidonius  proceeds:  ^  Sed  et 
ille  vir  venerabilis,  ac  providus  in  Orientaliboe  ecclesiis  id 
ex  more  fieri  sciens  ;**  in  the  Levant  it  was  usual  for  bishops 
to  give  presbyters  leave  to  preach ;  **  Dummodo  factitaretur  ilr 
presbytero  quod  k  se  episcopo  impleri  minime  posse  cer? 
nebat,"  which  determines  us  fully  in  the  business.    For  this 
leave  to  do  offices  was  but  there  to  be  given '  where  the  bishop 
himself  could  not  fulfil  the  offices ;'  which  shows  the  presbyters, 
in  their  several  charges,  whether  of  temporary  mission,  or 
fixed  residence,  to  be  but  delegates  and  vicars  of  the  iMshop, 
admitted  '  in  partem  solicitudinis ;'  to  assist  the  bishop  in  Ua 
great  charge  of  the  whole  diocese. 

»  JMk  v.  c.  t«.  ,     .  . 
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Agftinst  this  it  is  objected,  out  of  St.  Jerome/ and  it 
18  recorded  by  Gratian,  ''  Ecce  ego  dico  praesentibuB  epia- 
copis  sds,  atque  ad&tantibua  in  altari^  presbyteroa  po«se 
sacramenta  conficere  '**  **  Behold,  I  say  that  presbyters  may 
minister  sacraments  in  presence  of  the  bishop :''  so  Gratian 
quotes  it,  indeed  p  ;  but  St.  Jerooie  says  the  express  con- 
trary, unless  we  all  have  false  copies.  For  in  St.  Jerome  it 
is  not '  tcce  ego  dico,'  but '  ntc  ego  dico.'  He  does  not  say 
it  is  lawful  for  presbyters  to  officiate  in  the  presence  of  their 
bishop.  Indeed  St.  Jerome  is  angry  at  Rusticus,  bishop 
of  Narbona,  because  he  would  not  give  leave  to  presbyters 
to  preachy  nor  to  bless,  &c.  This,  perhaps,  was  not  well 
done,  but  it  makes  not  against  the  former  discourse ; 
for  though  it  may  be  fit  for  tlie  bishop  to  give  leave, 
the  church  requiring  it  still  more  and  more  in  descent  of 
ages,  and  multiplication  of  Christians  and  parishes, — yet  it 
is  clear  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  without  the  bishop's 
leave ;  for  it  is  for  this  very  thing  that  St.  Jerome  disputes 
against  Rnsticus,  to  show  he  did  amiss,  because  he  would  not 
give  his  presbyters  license.  And  this  he  also  reprehends 
in  his  epistle,  ^  ad  Nepotianum :'  '^  PessimsB  consuetudinis 
est  in  quibusdam  ecclesiis  tacere  presbyteros,  et  praesentibns 
episcopis  non  loqui ;"  '^  That  presbyters'might  not  be  suffered 
to  preach  in  presence  of  the  bishop,  that  was  an  ill  custom  ;" 
to  wit,  as  things  then  stood :  and  it  was  mended  presently 
after,  for  presbyters  did  preach  in  the  bishop's  presence,  but 
it  was  by  license  from  their  ordinary.  For  so  Possidonins 
relates,  that  upon  this  act  of  Valerius,  before  mentioned, 
**  Postea  currente  et  volante  hujusmodi  fam&,  bono  pre^- 
cedente  exempio,  accepta  ab  episcopis  potestate,  presbyteri 
nonnnlli,  coram  episcopis,  populis  tractare  cceperunt  verbum 
Dei :"  *'  By  occasion  of  this  precedent  it  came  tp  pass,  that 
aome  presbyters  did  preach  to  the  people  in  the  bishop's 
presence,  having  first  obtained  faculty  from  the  bishop  so  to 
do."  And  a  little  after  it  became  a  custom,  from  a  general 
faculty  and  dispensation,  indulged  to  them  in  the  second 
council  of  Vese^.  Now,  if  this  evidence  of  church-practice 
be  not  sufficient  to  reconcile  us  to  St.  Jerome,  let  him  then 
first  be  reconciled  to  himself,  and  then  we  are  sure  to  be 

P  Ad  RiMtic.  NsrboD.  dUt.  96.  can.  Ecce  Ego,  ^  Can.  IS. 
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helped:  for,  in  his  dialogue  aganiBt  the  LuctferitnSy  his 
words  are  these:  ''  Cui  si  non  exsors  qussdam  et  ab  omnibaa 
enoinens  detur  potestas*  tot  eflb:ientur  achismata  quot  aunt 
aacerdotes.  Inde  venit  ut  sine  episcopi  missiooe  neque  prea- 
byter  neque  diaconus  jos  habeat  bapttzandt  i^  **  Because  the 
bishop  hadi  an  eminent  power,  and  this  power  is  necessary  ; 
thence  it  comes  that  neither  presbyter  nor  deacon  may  so 
much  as  baptise  without  tiie  bishop's  leave/* 

This  whole  discourse  shows  clearly,  not  only  the  bishops 
to  be  superior  in  jarisdiction,  but  that  they  hare  sole  juris- 
diction, and  the  presbyters  only  in  substitution  and  vicaraga. 


SECTION  XXXVIII. 

Reserving  Church^Goods  to  Episccpal  Dispemation. 

Divers  other  acts  there  are  to  attest  the  superiority  of 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction  over  priests  and  deacons,  as  that  ail 
the  goods  of  the  dinrch  were  in  the  bishop's  sole  disposing ; 
nnd  as  at  first  they  were  laid  at  the  apostles*  feet,  ao  after- 
warda  at  the  bishops'.  So  it  is  in  the  forty-first  canon  of  the 
apostles;  ao  it  is  in  the  council  of  Gangra :  and  all  the  worid 
are  excluded  from  intervening  in  the  dispensation,  without 
express  delegation  fit)m  the  bishop,  as  appears  in  the  seventh 
and  ei^ith  canons,  and  that  under  pain  of  an  anathema 
by  the  holy  council.  And,  therefore,  when,  in  success  of 
time,  some  patrons,  that  had  founded  churchea  and  endowed 
them,  thou^it  that  the  dispensation  of  those  lands  did  not 
belong  to  the  bishop :  of  this  the  third  council  of  Toledo 
complains,  and  makes  remedy,  commanding,  **  ut  omnia, 
«eeundum  constitutionem  antiquam,  ad  episcopi  ordinationem 
et  potestatem  pertineants''  The  same  is  renewed  in  the 
fourth  council  of  Toledo :  *'  Noverint  autem  conditores  faas^ 
hcarum,  in  rebus  quas  eisdem  ecdesiis  conferunt,  nullam 
se  potestatem  habere,  sed  juxta  canonum  instituta,  aicot 
ecclesiam,  ita  et  dotem  ejus  ad  ordinationem  episcopi  per- 
tinere  K"    These  conneik  I  produce,  not  as  judges,  but  as 

•  An.  Don.  569.  ^  Cap.  5S. 
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witnesses  in  the  business ;  for  they  give  concurrent  testimony, 
that  ^  as  the  church  itself,  so  the  dowry  of  it  too,  did  belong  to 
the  bishop's  disposition  by  the  ancient  canons  ^'  For  so 
the  third  council  of  Toledo  calls  it,  **  antiquam  constitu* 
tionem/'  and  itself  is  almost  1 100  years  old ;  so  that  still 
I  am  precisely  within  the  bounds  of  the  primitive  church, 
though  it  be  taken  in  a  narrow  sense.  For  so  it  was  deter- 
mined in  the  great  council  of  Chalcedon,  commanding  that 
the  goods  of  the  church  should  be  dispensed  by  a  clergy- 
steward,  Kara  yvifAnv  roH  (ilou  rmtnivw,  **  according  to  the 
pleasure  or  sentence  of  the  bishop/' 


SECTION  XXXIX. 


Forbidding  Presbyters  to  hate  their  own  Diocese,  or  to 
travel,  without  Leave  of  the  Bishop. 

Add  to  this,  that  without  the  bishop's  dimissory  letters, 
presbyters  might  not  go  to  another  diocese.  So  it  is  decreed 
in  the  fifteenth  canon  of  the  apostles,  under  pain  of  *  sus- 
pension or  deposition ;'  fAmirt  Tisnou^ysTv  is  the  censure :  and 
that  especially,  c/,  v^oa-xaXQUfjuvou  aurov  roh  Itft^KOTCou  auroS, 
ivanhdeTv  obn  if^xou<rsv,  ^'  if  he  would  not  return,  when  his 
bishop  calls  him."  The  same  is  renewed  in  the  council 
of  Antioch,  cap.  3,  and  in  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
in  Trullo,  cap.  17.;  the  censure  there  is,  mim^M^'tiai  cdnoif 
*'  Let  him  be  deposed,  that  shall,  without  dimissory  letters 
from  the  bishop,"  iy  iri^a  MaroTarrnrBa^  i/utXyiala,  **  fix  himself 
in  the  diocese  of  another  bishop ;"  but  with  license  of  his 
bishop  he  may :  '*  Sacerdotes,  vel  alii  cleric],  concessione 
suorum  episcoporum,possunt  ad  alias  ecclesiastransmigrare^.'' 
But  this  is  frequently  renewed  in  many  other  synodal 
decrees ;  these  may  suffice  for  this  instance. 

But  this  not  leaving  the  diocese,  is  not  only  meant  of 
promotion  in  another  church :  but  clergymen  might  not  travel 
from  city  to  city  without  the  bishop's  license;  which  is 
BOt  only  an  argument  of  his  regiment,  '  in  genere  politico,' 

c  Can.  S6.  Vide  Zooaniiii  in  hnnc  canonetn.  Yideatnr  Concil,  Cartliag. 
Graec.  can.  36,  SS,  et  4t.  et  Ralsam.  ibid,  et  Apologia  S.  Jostini  Martjrris. 
•  Vide  Coucil.  Epaiiii.  c.  5*  ct  Vcnct.  c»  10. 
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but  extends  it  almost  to  a  despotic ;- bat  so  strict  wa« 
the  primitive  church  in  preserving  the  strict  tie  of  duty  and 
clerical  subordination  to  their  bishop.  The  council  of  Lao* 
dicea  commands  a  priest  or  clergyman,  avtu  ttawvuwf  rf«M- 
/AATtfy  /All  biiiiiv,  '*  not  to  travel  without  canonical  or  dimissory 
letters  '^."  And  who  are  to  grant  these  letters  is  expressed 
in  the  next  canon,  which  repeats  the  same  prohibition,  on  oit 
iu  hfoTMOv  i  kXnpiKov  aveu  usKiua't^^  kxifTkiicw  ohiuv,  **  a  priest  or 
a  clerk  must  not  travel  without  the  command  of  his  bishop* ;'' 
and  this  prohibition  is  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  laW| 
'  De  Consecrat.  dist.  5.  can.  Non  oportet,'  which  puts  in  the 
clause  of  "  Neque  etiam  laicum ;"  but  this  was  beyond  the 
council.  The  same  is  in  the  council  of  Agatho  '.  The  council 
of  Venice  adds  a  censure  %  that  those  clerks  should  be  like 
persons  excommunicate  in  all  those  places,  whither  they 
went^  without  letters  of  license  from  their  bishop.  The  same 
penalty  is  inflicted  by  the  council  of  Epaunum,  "  Presbytero, 
vel  diacono,  sine  antistitis  sui  epistolis  ambulanti,  comma- 
nionem  nullus  impendat '."  The  first  council  of  Tourain^, 
in  France,  and  the  third  council  of  Orleans,  attest  the  self* 
same  power  in  the  bishop,  ai^d  duty  in  all  his  clergy. 


SECTION  XL, 

And  the  Bishop  had  Power  to  prefer  which  of  his  Clerks 

he  pleased. 

But  a  coercitive  authority  makes  not  a  complete  jurisdiction^ 
unless  it  be  also  remunerative ;  and  **  the  princes  of  the 
nations  are  called  iUpytrou,  benefactors ;"  for  it  is  but  half  a 
tie  to  endear  obedience,  when  the  subject  only  fears  '^  quod 
prodesse  non  poterit,"  "  that  which  cannot  profit,"  And, 
therefore,  the  primitive  church,  to  make  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction up  entire,  gave  power  to  the  bishop  to  present  the 
clerks  of  his  diocese  to  the  higher  orders  and  nearer  degrees 
of  approximation  to  himself;  and  the  clerks  might  not  refuse 

*  Can.  41.  «  Can,  it.  *  Can.  38. 
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to  be  80  promoted.  "  Item  placuit,  ut  quicnnque  clerici  vel 
diaeoniy  pro  necessitatibus  eocleBiarum,  non  obtemperaverint 
•piacopis  suisy  vdentibus  eos  ad  honorem  ampliorem  in  sua 
eccleaia  promovere,  nee  illic  ministrent  in  gradu  suo^  unde 
recedere  noluerunt."  So  it  is  decreed  in  the  African  code  : 
**  They  that  will  not,  by  their  bishop,  be  promoted  to  a 
greater  honour  in  the  church,  must  not  enjoy  what  they 
have,  already  •/' 

But  it  is  a  question  of  great  consideration,  and  worth  a 
strict  inquiry,  in  whom  the  right  and  power  of  electing  clerks 
was  resident  in  the  primitive  church :  for  the  right  and  the 
power  did  not  always  go  together,  and  also  several  orders 
bad  several  manners  of  election ;  presbyters  and  inferior 
clergy  were  chosen  by  the  bishop  alone ;  the  bishop  by  a 
synod  of  bishops,  or  by  their  chapter ;  and  lastly,  because, 
of  late,  strong  outcries  are  made  upon  several  pretensions, 
amongst  which  the  people  make  the  biggest  noise,  though  of 
ail  their  title  to  election  of  clerks  be  most  empty ;  therefore 
let  us  consider  it  upon  all  its  grounds. 

1.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  are  most  certainly 
the  best  precedents  for  all  acts  of  Holy  Church,  we  find  that 
V  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  elders  in  every  church,"  and 
**  they  passed  through  Lystra,  Iconium,  Antioch,  and  Derbe,'' 
X^tptirwnffavrtf  odfroT^  wfiffCurifovf,  **  appointing  them  elders." 
St.  Paul  chose  Timothy  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  he  says  of 
himself  and  Titus,  ^*  For  this  cause  I  sent  thee  to  Crete," 
ha  uaratrrn^^  Mara  ^Tav  TTfta-CvTifovf,  **  that  thou  shouldest 
appoint  presbyters  or  bishops"  (be  they  which  they  will,) 
*'  in  every  city."  The  word  MaToarifffn  signifies  that  the 
whole  action  was  his.  For  that  he  ordained  them,  no  man 
questions ;  but  he  also  appointed  them,  and  that  was,  saith 
St.  Paul,  iif  iy«i  0-01  dirra|a/*Ky,  '*  as  I  commanded  thee^"  It 
was,  therefore,  an  apostolical  ordinance,  that  the  bishop 
should  appoint  presbyters.  Let  there  be  half  so  much  shown 
for  the  people,  and  I  will  also  endeavour  to  promote,  their 
^interest.  There  is  only  one  pretence  of  a  popular  election  in 
Scripture ;  it  is  of  the  seven  that  were  set  over  the  widows. 
But  first,  this  was  no  part  of  the  hierarchy :  this  was  no 
cure  of  souls :  this  was  no  divine  institution :  it  was  in  the 

»  Can.  31.  *  t  Til.  ▼.  5. 
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dispensation  of  moneys  :  it  was  by  command  of  tbc  aposUea 
the  election  was  mtde,  and  they  might  recede  from  their 
own  right :  it  was  to  satisfy  the  multitude :  it  was  to  avoid 
scandal,  which,  in  the  dispensation  of  moneys,  might  essily 
arise :  it  was  in  a  temporary  office  :  it  was  with  $uch  limitar 
tions  and  conditions  as  the  apostles  prescribed  them :  it  was 
out  of  the  number  of  the  seventy  that  the  election  was  made, 
if  we  may  believe  St.  Epiphanius,  so  that  they  were  pres- 
byters before  this  choice :  and  lastly,  it  was  only  a  nomi- 
nation of  seven  men ;  the  determination  of  the  business^  and 
the  authority  of  rejection,  was  still  in  the  apostles,  and  indeed 
the  whole  power  **  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business :" 
and  after  all  this,  there  can  be  no  hurt  done  by  the  objection^ 
especially  since  clearly  and  indubiously  the  election  of  bishopa 
and  presbyters  was  in  the  i4;>ostles'  own  persons:  i  wpirot 
htx^p^^  vofa  TiSfr  earorroJ^tf  riw  viAtrifOf  Vft^armriea^  saith  Si. 
Ignatius  of  Evodias :  **  Evodias  was  first  appointed  to  be 
your  governor  or  bishop  by  the  apostles^;"  and  themselves 
did  commit  it  to  others  that  were  bishops,  aa  in  the  instances 
before  reckoned.    Thus  the  case  stood  in  Scripture. 

2.  In  the  practice  of  the  church  it  went  according  to  the 
same  law  and  practice  apostolical.  The  people  did  not, 
might  not,  choose  the  ministers  of  Holy  Church.  So  the 
council  of  Laodicea :  Ilffi  roS  fA  tok  c^xXov^  iwtrfi%w  nt  h»aya^ 
vouilHbi  Ttty  liV^Jnrm  naBlffraj^  tt^  Ufceruor  **  The  people 
must  not  choose  those,  that  are  to  be  promoted  to  the  priest* 
hood'.'^  The  prohibition  extends  to  their  non-election  of  all 
the  superior  clergy,  bishops,  and  presbyters.  But  who  then 
must  elect  them  ?  The  council  of  Nice  determines  that ;  for 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  canons,  the  council  forbids 
any  promotion  of  clerks  to  be  made,  but  by  the  biashop  of 
that  church  where  they  are  first  ordained:  which  di^Iy 
reserves  to  the  bishop  the  power  of  retaining  or  promoting 
aH  his  clergy. 

3.  All  ordinations  were  made  by  bishops  alone,  as  I  have 
already  proved.  Now  let  this  be  confronted  with  the  jNractice 
of  primitive  Christendom^  that  no  presbyter  might  be  ovdained 
'  sine  titulo,'  without  a  particular  charge,  which  was  alwaya 
custom,  and  at  last  grew  to  be  a  law  in  the  council  of  Chair 

«  Epitt  ad  Atttioch.  '  Gas.  13. 
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eedlon :  and  we  shall  perceive  that  the  ordainer  waa  the  onl^^ 
chooser;  for  then  to  ordain  a  presbyter  was  also  to  give  bini' 
a  cbarge;  and  the  patronage  of  a  charch  was  not  a  lay 
itiheritanGey  bat  part  of  the  bishop's  cure,  for  he  had  ffwriht 
rih  batKn^wt  h  w&ti,  xeu  x^fff  *'  the  care  of  the  churches  in 
all  the  diocese;''  as  I  have  already  shown.  And,  therefore^- 
when  St.  Jerome^  according  to  the  custom  of  Christendom, 
had  specified  some  particular  ordinations  or  election  of 
presbyters  by  bishops,  as  how  himsdf  waa  aoade  priest  by 
Paulinas,  and  Paulinus  by  Epiphanius  of  CypmSy  **  Qaudeat 
episcopus  judicio  sno,  cilask  tales  Christe  elegerit  sacerdotes  :'^ 
^  Let  the  bishop  rejoice  in  his  own  act,  having  cboaen  such 
worthy  priests  for  the  service  of  Christ"'/' 

Thus  St.  Ambrose  gives  intimation,  that  the  dispensing* 
all  the  offices  in  the  clergy  was  soldy  in  the  bishop :  ''  Hsec 
spectet  saeerdosy  et  quod  coique  congruat,  id  officii  deputet:"^ 
*'  Let  the  bishop  observe  these  rules,  and  appoint  every  ope' 
his  office,  as  is  best  answerable  to  his  condition  and  capa- 
city ^'^  And  Theodoret  reports  of  Leontius,  the  bishop  of 
Antioch,  how,  being  an  Arian,  "  Adversaries  recti  dogmatia 
suscipiens,  licet  turpem  habentes  vitam,  ad  presbyteratfis 
tamen  ordinem  et  diaconatfia  evexit.  Eos  autem  qui  uni-. 
versis  virtutibus  omabantur  et  apostoKca  dogmata  defende- 
bant,  absque  honore  deseruit^.**  *  He  advanced  his  owa 
fiustion,  but  would  not  promote  any  man  that  was  catholic 
and  pioQs/  So  he  did.  The  power,  therefore,  of  clerical 
promotion  was  in  his  own  hands.  This  tiring  is  evident  and 
notorious;  and  there  is  scarce  any  example  in  antiquity  of 
eidier  presbyters  or  people  choosing  any  priest,  but  only  in 
the  ease  of  St.  Austin,  whom  the  people's  haste  snatched^' 
and  carried  him  to-  their  bishop,  Valerius,  eqtreating  him  to 
ordain  trim  priest  Tltis,  indeed,  is  true,>  that  the  testimony 
of  the  people,  for  the  life  of  them  that  were  to  be  ordained^ 
was  by  St.  Cyprian  ordinar^y  required  :**  In  ordinafthdia 
clericis,  firatres  carissimi,  solemus  vos  ante  consalere,  et 
mores  ac  merita  singulomm  communi  consilioponderare.'^ 
*  It  was  his  custom  to  advise  with  bis  people  conceming  tber 
public  fame  of  clerks  to  be  ordained ;'  it  was  nsval^  I  say^ 

9 

•  Epist.  61.  et  62.  Hieroo.  ad  Nepotian.  ^  Lib.  i.  OfRe.  c.  44. 
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with  him,  but  not  perpetual ;  for  it  was  otherwise  in  the  case, 
of  Celerinos,  and  divers  others,  as  I  showed  elsewhere. 

4.  In  election  of  bishops,  though  not  of  priests,  the  clergy 
and  the  people  had  a  greater  actual  interest,  and  did  often 
intervene  with  their  silent  consenting  sufirages  or  public 
acclamations.  But  first;  this  was  not  necessary.  It  was 
otherwise  among  the  apostles,  and  in  the  case  of  Timothy, 
of  Titus,  of  St  James,  of  St.  Mark,  and  all  the  success<^rs, 
whom  they  did  constitute  in  the  several  charges.  2.  This 
was  not  by  law,  or  right,  but  in  fact  only.  It  was  against 
the  canon  of  the  Laodicean  council,  and  the  thirty-first  canon 
of  the  apostles,  which,  under  pain  of  deposition,  commands 
that  a  bishop  be  not  promoted  to  his  church,  by  the  inter- 
vening of  any  lay  power  ^. 

Against  this  discourse,  St.  Cyprian  is  strongly  pretended : 
"  Quando  ipsa  [plebs]  maxim^  habeat  potestatem  vel  eligendi 
dignos  sacerdotes,  vel  indignos  recusandi :  quod  et  ipsum 
yidemuB  de  Divina  auctoritate  descendere,"  &c.  Thus  he  is 
usually  cited :  "  The  people  have  power  to  choose  or  to 
refuse  their  bishops,  and  this  comes  to  them  from  Divine 
authority."  No  such  matter.  The  following  words  expound 
him  better :  "  Quod  et  ipsum  videmus  de  Divina  auctoritate 
descendere,  ut  sacerdos,  plebe  praesente,  sub  omnium  oculis 
deligatiir,  et  dignus  atque  idoneus  publico  judicio  ac  testi- 
monio  comprobetur :"  **  That  the  bishop  is  chosen  publicly, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  he  only  be  thought  fit  who 
is  approved  by  public  judgment  and  testimony :"  or,  as  St. 
J^aul  8  phrase  is,  *'  He  must  have  a  good  report  of  all  men :" 
that  is  indeed  a  Divine  institution :  and  that  to  this  purpose, 
and  for  the  public  attestation  of  the  act  of  election  and  ordi- 
nation, the  people's  presence  was  required,  appears  clearly 
by  St.  Cyprian's  discourse  in  this  epistle.  For  what  is  the 
Divine  authority  that  he  mentions  ?  It  is  only  the  example 
of  Moses,  whom  God  commanded  to  take  the  son  of  Eleasar, 
and  clothe  him  with  his  father's  robes,  '  coram  omni  syna- 
^oga,' '  before  all  the  congregation.'  The  people  chose  not; 
Ood  chose  Eleazar,  and  Moses  consecrated  him,  and  the 
people  stood  and  looked  on :  that  is  all  this  argument  can 
supply.    Just  thus  bishops  are  and  ever  were   ordained: 
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'*  Non  nisi  sub  populi  assistentia  ^sonacientta :"  ^  In  tlie 
fHght  of  tbe  people  standing  by :  *'  but  to  what  end  ?  '•'  Vt; 
pliebe  prffisente,  detegantur  malorum  crimina,  vel  bononini 
merita  prasdicentur/'  All  this  while  the.  election  is  not  in 
the  people,  nothing  but  the  pablic  testimony  and  ezami^ 
nation ;  for  ao  it  follows,  '^  lEt  sit  ordinatio  jiista  et  legitinia; 
qusB  oxaninm  sufiragio  et  judicio  fuerit  ezaminata/' 

Bat  St«  Cyptian  hath  two  more  proofe  whence  we  may 
learo  either  the  sense  or  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  The  one 
is  of  .the  apostles  ordaining  the  seven  deacons;  but  this  we 
have  already  examined :  the  other  of  St.  Peter  choosing  St: 
Matthias  into  the  apostolate;  it  was  indeed  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  But  here  it  is  considerable;  that  at 
this  surrogation  of  St.  Matthias,  the  number  of  the  persons 
present  was  but  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which  eleven 
were  apostles,  and  seventy-two  were  disciples  and  presbyters ) 
th^y  make  up  eighty-three,  and  then  there  remains  but 
thirty«seven  of  the  laity,  of  which  many  were  women,  which 
I  ktiow  not  yet  whether  any  man  would  admit  to  the  electiDit 
of  an  apostle,  and  whether  they  do  or  do  not,  the  laity  is  a 
Very  inconsiderable  number^  if  the  matter  had  beeii  td  be 
carried  by  a  plurality  of  vbices ;  &o  that  let  the  worst  come 
that  is  imaginable,  the  whole  business  was,  in  effect,  carried 
by  the  clergy,  whom  in  this  case  we  have  no  reason  to 
saspect  to  be  divided,  and  of  a  distinct  or  disagreeing  interest! 
Let* this  discourse  be  of  what  validity  it  will,  yet  all  this 
whole  business  was  miraculous  and  extraordinary;  for thougli 
the  apostles  named  two  candidates,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost 
chose  them  by  particular  revelatidn.  And  yet  for  all  this,  it 
was  lawful  for  St.  Peter  alone  to  have  done  it  without  eastino' 
lots.  ''  An  non  licebat  ipsi  [Petroj'eligere?  Licebat,  et  (}ui* 
dem  maxima ;  verum  id  non  facit»  ne  cui  videretur  gratificari^ 
Quanquam  alioqui  non  erat  particeps  Spiritus."  For  all  *  he 
had  not  as  yet  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  yet  he  had  power 
himself  to  have  completed  the  election.'  So  St.  Chrysostom^ 

So  that  now,  if  St.  Cyprian  means  more  tlian  the  presence 
of  the  people  for  suffrage  of  public  testimony,  and  extends  it 
to  a  suffrage  of  formal  choice,  bis  proofs  of  the  Divine  author 
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iky  are  mvalid  ;  there  is  no  ench  thing  can  be  deduee^  ffom 
thence ;  and  then  thie  his  complying  bo  much  with  the  people, 
which  hath  been  the  fhalt  of  many  a  good  man,  may  be 
reckoned  together  with  his  rebapcization.  But  truAh  ia^ 
ht  meana  no  more  than  enffirage  of  teatimony»  via.  diat  he 
who  ii  to  be  chosen  bishop  be,  for  hta  good  life,  a  man  of 
good  fame,  and  i4[>proved  of  before  God  and  all  the  people.; 
and  this  is  all  the  share  they  hate  in  their  election.  And  so 
tnileed  himself  snms  op  the  wh(^  business,  and  tells  ns  of 
another  '  jaa  Divinnm'  too:  ^  Propter  quod  dtligenter  de 
traditione  Divin&«  et  apostolic^  obsenratione,  observandmn 
est  et  tenendum,  quod  apnd  nos  qvoqne,  et  ferd  apod  pro- 
▼incias  unrrersas,  tenetur,  ut  ad  ordinationes  ritd  celebmndas 
ad  earn  plebem  cni  praepositus  ordtnatar,  episoopi  ejnsdeaft 
provincifl».proxuQi  quinque  conveniant,  et  episcopus  deligataf 
piebe  prasente,  qnsa  singnlomm  ritam  plenissim^  iiont:^ 
'^  It  is  most  diligently  to  be  obsenred,  for  there  is  a  Dimtf 
tradition  and  an  apostolical  ordinance  for  it,  and  it  is  used 
by  us,  and  almost  by  all  churches,  that  all  the  bishops  of  the 
province  assembled  to  the  making  of  right  oidinations,  and 
that  a  bishop  be  chosen  in  the  face  of  the  people,  who  beet 
know  their  life  and  conversation.*'  So  that  the  bishops  were 
to  make  the. formal  election,  the  people  to  give  their  judg-^ 
ment  of  approbation  in  this  particular,  and  so  much  as  coin 
oemed  the  exemplary  piety  and  good  Kfe  of  him  that  was  to 
be  their  bishop.  Hcare  we  see  in  St.  Cyprian  is  a  'jus 
Pivinom'  for  the  bishop's  choosing  a  colleague  or  a  brother- 
biahop,  as  much  as  for  the  presence  of  the  people,  and  yet 
the  presence  was  all.  And  howsoever  the  people  were 
present  to  give  this  testtmouy,  yet  the  election  was  dearly 
in  the  biahcqps,  and  that  by  Divine  tradition  and  apostolical 
observation,  saith  St.  Cyprian ;  and  thus  it  was  in  all  chureheil 
ahnoBt 

In  Africa  this  was,  and  so  it  continued  ttK  after  9t. 
Austin's  time,  particularly  in  the  choice  of  Eradius,  his 
successor.  It  was  so  in  the  Greek  church,  as  St.  Chrysostom 
tells  us\  It  was  so  in  Spain,  as  SU  Isidore  tdls  us';  and 
in  many  other  places,  that  the  people  should  be  present,  and 
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pre  Miekmation  and  tmnultnary  appfobation ;  but  to  the 
formal  electioa  of  tlie  clergy,  made  by  enmnenitioii  of  votea 
and  snbsGriplioDy  the  people  ne?er  were  admitted. 

6.  Although  that  in  times  of  persecation,  at  firsts  and  to 
comply  with  the  people,  who  were,  in  all  reapecta^  to  be 
sweetened,  to  make  tbem,  with  easier  appetite,  swallow  die 
bitter  pill  of  peraecotion,  and  ako  to  make  them  more  obe* 
dient  to  their  bishop,  if  they  did,  though  but  in  a  tumult  and 
noise,  cry  him  up  in  his  ordination :  ''  Ne  plebs  in  ^ta 
episcopum  non  optatum,  aut.  contemnat^  aut  odetit,  et  fiat 
minims  leligiosa  qul^  conrenit,  cui  non  ticaerit  habere  queai 
VEohiit/'  for  so  St.  Leo  expresses  the  cause"*;  yet  the  bxt 
mality  and  right  of  proper  election  was  in  the  clergy,  and 
often  so  practised  without  any  consent  at  aU,  or  intervening 
act  of  the  people.  The  right,  I  say,  was  in  the  bishops; 
so  it  was  decreed  in  the  Nicene  council :  'Es/ovovoir  srfotfwi 
futM^a  fdh  UTO  vanm  r&v  hf  r^  karofxff  Maifffraaieu*  **  The  hiithiQp 
must  be  appointed  or  constituted  by  all  the  bishops  of  the 
pcovinoe :  ^  To  £  Mufog  rm  ymo/aiw y  iSdaku  maJl  huurw  wxofx^ 
rS  iMftfnr^w  '^  It  must  be  confirmed  and  established  by 
the  metropolitan"."  No  presbyters  here  all  this  while,  no 
people.  But  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  more  dearly  seea 
in  tiie  acts  of  some  councils,  where  the  fethets  degraded 
some  bishops,  and  themselves  appointed  others  in  their 
rocuns.  The  bishops  in  the  council  of  Constantinople  deposed 
MaroeUus : ''  In  cujus  locum  Basilium  in  Ancyram  mtserunt :  "* 
''  They  sent  Basilius  bishop  in  hia  xooa^*  saiih  Sosomen*. 
''  Ostendat  Bassianua  si  per  synodum  reverendiasimorum 
ejuscoporum,.  et  consuetfi.  lege  episcopus  Ephesiorum  metm- 
polis  est  constitutus,"  said  the  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon  p  :  "  Let  Jdassianus  show  that  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Ephesus  by  a  synod  of  bishops,  and  according  to  th^ 
accustomed  law."  The  law  I  showed  before,,  even  the  Niceaa 
canon :  the  fathers  of  which  council  sent  a  synodal  episUe  to 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  to  tell  tbem  they  had  deposed 
Mdititts  from  the  office  of  a  bishop,  only  left  him  the  naroe» 
but '  took  from  him  all  power : '  '^  Nullam  verc^  omoiaa^d^ 
habera  potestatem^  naque  eligeadi^  neque  osdinandi'i^"  8lg« 
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Neither  suffering  him  to  *  choose '  nor  '  to  ordain  clerks.'  It 
seems,  then,  that  was  part  of  the  episcopal  office  in  ordinary^ 
'  placitos  sibi  eligere/  as  the  epietie  expresses  it  in  the  sequel^ 
*  to  choose  whom  they  listed* '  But  the  council  deposed 
Melitius,  and  sent  Alexander,  their  bishop  and  patriarch,  to 
rule  the  church  again.  And  particularly  to  come  home  to 
the  case  of  the  present  questioi^  when  Auxentius,  bishop  of 
Milan,  was  dead,  and  the  bishops  of.  the  province,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  church,  and  the  people  of  the  city,  were 
assembled  at  the  choosing  of  another,-— the  emperor  makesa 
speech  to  the  bishops  only,  that  they  should  be  careful  in 
their  choice.  So  that  although  the  people  were  present^ 
**  quibus  pro  fide  et  religione  etiam  honor  deferendus  est," 
Ss  St*  Cyprian V  phrase  is' ;  "  to  whom  respect  is  to  be  had, 
and  fair  complyings  to  be  used,  so  long  as  they  are  pio.ua, 
catholic,  and  obedient;"  yet  both  the  right  of  electing  and 
solemnity  of  ordaining  was  in  the  bishops;  the  people*i^ 
interest  did  not  arrive  to  one  half  of  this. 

6.  There  are,  in  antiquity,  divers  precedents  of  bishops 
who  chose  their  own  successors;  it  will  not  be  imagined  th^ 
people  will  choose  a  bishop  over  his  head^  and  proclaim  that 
they  were  weary  of  him.  In  those  days  they  had  more 
piety.  Agelius  did  so,  he  chose  Sisinnius ;  and  that  it  may 
appear  it  was  without  the  people,  they  came  about  him,  ami 
intreated  him  to  choose  Marcian,  to  whom  they  had  been 
beholding  in  the  time  of  Valens,  the  emperor;  he  complied 
with  them,  and  appointed  Marcian  to  be  his  successor,  and 
Sisinnius,  whom  he  had  first  chosen,  to  succeed  Marcian  ^ 
Thus  did  Valerius  choose  his  successor,  St.  Austin;  for 
though  the  people  named  him  for  their  priest,  and  carried 
bim  to  Valerius,  to  take  orders,  yet  Valerius  chose  him  bishop^ 
And  this  was  usual ;  «f  jkoi  oi  a»m  vo\ui^  as  Epiphanius 
expresses  this  case;  it  was  ordinary  to  do  so  in  many 
churches. 

7.  The  manner  of  election  in  many  churches  was  yarious ; 
for  although  indeed  the  church  had  commanded  it,  and 
given  power  to  the  bishops  to  make  the  election,  yet  in  ^okne 
times,  and  in  some  churches,  the  presbyters  or  the  chapter 
chose  one  out  of  themselves.    St.  Jerome  says  they  always 
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did  80  in  Alexandria,  from  St.  Mark's  time  to  Heraclas  and 
Diony^ius.  St.  Ambrose  says,  that  at  the  first  the  bishop 
was  not,  by  a  formal  new  election,  promoted,  but "  recedente 
11110,  sequens,  ei  succedebat :"  *'  as  one  died,  so  the  next 
senior  did  succeed  him'."  In  both  these  cases  no  mixture 
of  the  people's  votes. 

8.  In  the  church  of  England,  the  people  .were  never 
admitted  to  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  from  its  first  becoming 
Christian  to  this  very  day :  and,  therefore,  to  take  it  from  the 
clergy,  in  whom  it  always  was  by  permission  of  princes,  and 
to  interest  the  people  in  it,  rs  to -recede  '  k  traditionibus 
majonim/  '  from  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,'  and  to 
innovate  in  a  high  proportion. 

9.  In  those  churches,  where  the  people's  suffrage  (by  waj 
of  testimony,  I  mean,  and  approbation)  did  concur  with  the 
synod  of  bishops  in  the  choice  of  a  bishop,  fhe  people  at 
last,  according  to  their  usual  guise,  grew  hot,  angry,  and 
tumultuous ;  and  then  were  engaged,  by  divisions  in  religion, 
to  name  a  bishop  of  their  own  sect,  and  to  disgrace  one 
another  by  public  scandal  and  contestation,  and  often  grew 
up  to  sedition  and  murder;  and,  therefore,  although  they 
were  never  admitted  (unless  where  themselves  usurped,) 
farther  than  I  have  declared,  yet  even  this  was  taken  from 
them;  especially  since  in  tumultuary  assemblies  they  were  apt 
to  carry  all  before  them,  they  knew  not  how  to  distinguish 
between  power  and  right,  tbey  had  not  well  learned  to  take 
denial;  but  began  to  obtrude  whom  they  listed, —  to  swell 
higher,  like  a  torrent,  when  they  were  checked ;  and  the  sole* 
ship  of  election,  which,  by  the  ancient  canons,  was  in  the 
bishops,  tbey  would  have  asserted  wholly  to  themselves,  both 
in  right  and  execution. 

I  end  this  with  the  annotation  of  Zonaras  upon  the 
twelfth  canon  of  the  Laodicean  council :  '*  Populi  suffragiis 
olim  ^piscopi  eligebantur,*'  (understand  him  in  the  senses 
above  explicated ;)  **  sed  ciW  multSB  inde  seditiones  existerent, 
hinc  factum  est  ut  episcoporum  uniuscujusque  provincim 
anctoritate  eligi  episcopum  qnemque '  oportere  decreveriat 
patres ;"  *'  Of  old  time,  bishops  were  chosen,  not  without 
the  suffrage  of  the  people,"  (for  they  concurred  by  way  of 
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lesliBKMiy  uid  acdunafion,)  '*  but  when  this  occanoned  many 
seditions  and  ianndts,  the  fiithers  decreed  that  a  biahop 
shoald  be  chosen  by  the  anthority  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province.''  And  he  add8»  that  in  the  election  of  Damasns, 
one  Imndred  and  thiity««eTen  men  were  slain,  and  that  six 
hundred  examples  more  oAhat  nature  were  producible. 

IVuth  is,  the  iK>mination  of  bishops  in  Scripture  was  in 
the  apostleB  alone ;  vfld  though  the  kindred  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  were  admitted  to  the  choice  of  Simeon  Cleoph®,  the 
successor  of  St  James,  to  the  bishoprick  of  Jerusalem,  as 
Emebins  witnesses*;  it  was  '  propter  singularem  honorem,' 
'  an  honorary  and  extraordmary  privilege/  indulged  to  them 
for  their  vicinity  and  relation  to  our  blessed  Lord,  the  Foun* 
tain  of  all  benison  to  us;  and  for  that  very  reason  Simeon 
himsdf  was  chosen  bishop  too.  Yet  this  was '  pneter  regidaiQ 
apostolicam.*  The  rule  of  the  apostles  and  their  precedents 
were  for  the  sole  right  of  the  bishops,  to  choose  their  cot» 
leagues  in  that  sacred  order*  And  then  in  descent,  even 
before  the  Nicene  council,  the  people  were  forbidden  to 
meddle  in  election,  for  they  had  no  authority  by  Scripture  to 
choose ;  by  the  necessity  of  times,  and  for  the  reasons  before 
asserted,  they  were  admitted  to  such  a  share  of  t^e  choice  as 
is  now  folded  up  in  a  piece  of  paper  even  to  a  testimonial ; 
and  yet  I  deny  not  but  they  did  often  take  more,  as  in  the 
case  of  Nilammon,  '  quem  dves  elegemnt,'  saith  the  story 
out  of  Sozomen  * ;  they  chose  him  alone,  (though  God  took 
away  his  life,  before  himself  would  accept  of  their  dioice  0  and 
then  they  behaved  themselves  oftentimes  with  so  much 
insolence,  partiality,  faction,  sedition,  cruelty,  and  pagan 
baseness,  that  they  vrere  quite  interdicted  it«  above  one 
thousand  two  hundred  years  ago.  So  that  they  had  their 
little  in  possession  but  a  little  while,  and  never  had  any  due ; 
and  therefore,  now  their  request  for  it  is  no  petition  of  right, 
but  a  popular  ambition,  and  a  snatdiing  at  a  sword  to  hew 
|fae  church  in  pieces  r. 

Bat  I  think  I  need  not  have  troubled  myself  half  so  far ; 
Ibr  they  that  strive  to  introduce  a  popular  election,  would  as 
(aii|  have  episcopacy  out  as  popularity  of  election  let  in.    So 


-  Lib.  ill.  HUt.  c.  11.  *  Tripart.  Hiit.  lib.  x.  c.  14. 

7  Vide  Ditft.  63.  per  tot 
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Unt  ail  thbi  of  pojmlar  election  of  l^sbope  may  seem  super*- 
iuous.  Foe  I  coosider,  that  if  the  people'^  power  of  choosing 
biBhopB  be  founded  upon  G<m1'b  law,  as  sooie  mea  pretend 
firom  St.  Cyprian,  (not  proving  the  thing  from  God's  law^  but 
God's  law  from  St.  Cyprian^)  then  bishops  themselves  must 
be  by  Grod's  law ;  for  snrely  God  never  gave  them  power  to 
choose  any  man  into  that  office,  which  himself  hath  no  way 
instituted.  And,  therefore,  I  suppose  these  men  will  desist 
finom  their  pretence  of  Divine  right  of  popular  election,  if  the 
church  will  recede  from  her  Divine  right  of  episcopacy.  But 
fi>r  all  their  blundering  and  confounding,  their  bold  pretences 
have  made  this  discourse  necessary. 


SECTION  XLI. 


Bishops  only  did  vote  in  ConnciU^  end  neither  Preshytert  nor 

People. 

If  we  add  to  idl  these  foregoing  particulars  the  power  of 
makii^  laws  to  be  in  bishops,  nothing  else  can  be  required  to 
the  making  up  of  a  spiritual  principality.  Now,  as  I  have 
shown  that  the  bishop  of  every  diocese  did  give  laws  to  his 
own  church  for  particulars,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  laws  of 
provinces.  Sad  of  the  catholic  church,  were  made  by  con* 
ventions  of  bbhops,  without  the  intervening  or  concurrence 
of  pifesbyters,  or  any  else,  for  sentence  and  decision. 

The  instances  of  this  are  just  so  many  as  there  are  of 
conncils.  St.  Athanasius,  reprehending  Constantius  th^ 
Arian,  for  interposing  in  the  conciliary  determinations  of 
faith,  "  Si  judicium  episcoporum  est,''  saith  he,  *'  quid  cun^ 
eo  commune  habet  imperator?"  ''  It  is  a  judgment  to  be 
passed  by  bishope,"  (meaning  the  determination  of  the  article,) 
**  and  not  proper  for  the  emperor*."  And  when  Hosius  of 
Corduba  reproved  him  for  sitting  president  in  a  council, 
"  QuiS  enim  videns  eum  in  decernendo  principem  se  facers 
episcoporum,  non  merit6  dicat  iUum  earn  ipsam  abominav 
tionem  desolationis  ?"  "  He  that  sits  president,  makes  himself 
ofaSef  of  the  bishops;"  &c.  intimating  bishops  only  to  preside 

■  Eput.  md  Solitar. 
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in  GoancOs,  and  to  make  decision.  And^  therefore,  '  coti^ 
▼entas  episcoporum'  and  '  concilium  episcopomm'  are  the 
words  for  general  and  provincial  coancils.  ^  Bts  in  anno 
episcoporum  concilia  celebrentor/'  said  the  thirty-eighth 
canon  of  the  apostles ;  and  '  congregatio  episcopalis/  the 
council  of  Sardis  is  called  by  Theodoret^  And  when  the 
question  was  started,  in  the  time  of  pope  Victor,  about  the 
celebration  of  Easter,  *^  Ob  quam  causam/^  saith  Ensebius, 
"  conventus  episcoporum,  et  concilia  per  singulas  quasqoe 
provincias  convocantur^/'  Where,  by  the  way,  it  is  obsenr*- 
able,  that  at  first,  even  provincial  synods  were  only  held  by 
bishops,  and  presbyters  had  no  interest  in  the  decision; 
however,  we  have  of  late  sat  so  near  bishops  in  provincial 
assemblies,  that  we  have  sat  upon  the  bishops'  skirts.  But 
my  lords  the  bishops  have  a  concerning  interest  in  this.  To 
them  I  leave  it ;  and  because  the  four  general  councils  are 
the  precedents  and  chief  of  all  the  rest,  I  shall  only  instance 
in  them  for  this  particular. 

1.  The  title  of  the  Nicene  council  runs  thus:  Kaenrtf 
rav  rptOMoa-luv  iataoxrct  ayiw  waripvp  rSiv  h  Nuuna  cvHTMrrmr 
**  The  canons  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighteen  fathers  met 
in  Nice.'^  These  fathers  were  all  that  gave  sufirage  to  the 
canons;  for  if  they  had  been  more,  this  title  coald  not 
have  appropriated  the  sanction  to  three  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen. And  that  there  were  no  more  St.  Ambrose  gives 
testimoiiiy,  in  that  he  makes  it  to  be  a  mystical  number; 
**  Nam  et  Abraham  trecentos  decem  et  octo  duxit  ad  beltnm  : 
de  conciliis  id  potissimdm  sequor,  quod  trecenti  decem  et 
octo  sacerdotes  velut  tropaeum  extulerunt,  ut  mihi  videator 
hoc  esse  Divinum,  quod  eodem  numero,  in  conciliis,  fidei 
habemus  oraculum,  quo,  in  historia,  pietatis  exemplum'.'* 
Well!  three  hundred  and  eighteen  was  the  number  of  the 
judges,  the  Nicene  fiatthers ;  and  they  were  all  bishops,  for  so 
is  the  title  of  the  subscriptions,  *^  Subscripsenmt  trecend 
decem  et  octo  episcopi,  qui  in  eodem  concilio  convenerunt ;" 
thirteen  whereof  were  chorepiscopi,  but  not  one  presbyter ; 
save  only  that  Vitus  and  Vincentius  subscribed  as  legcites  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  not  by  their  own  authority. 

2.  The  great  council  of  Constantinople  was  celebrated  by 

^  Lib.  41.  c.  7.  «  Lib.  v.  e.  J3.  *  Pfocm.  in  lib.  de  Fide. 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops :  Keofom  rvy  iMoriv  Tirrlmorra 
ayi^y  irofri^mv^  t«y  iv  KvvffTavTtvw^6?iti  awiXBovrur  that  is  the. 
title  pf  the  canons.  "  The  canons  of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
holy  fathers  who  met  in  Constantinople :"  and  that  these  were 
all  bishops  appears  by  the  title  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
oration  in  the  beginning  of  the  council.  ToS  ayiou  T^nyofiou  tw 
Na^iav^ivcfu  a-wfrcutrifiog  il^  rnv  tSv  btarov  vtvriHovra  kTCiarniiruv 
TOfOifcUr  **  The  oration  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  the 
presence  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops."  And  of  this 
council  it  was  that  Socrates  speaking,  "  Imperator/'  saith 
he,  '*  nulla  mor&  interposita,  concilium  episcoporum  con- 
vocat*."  Here,  indeed,  some  few  bishops  appeared  by 
proxy,  as  Montanus,  bishop  of  Claudiopolis,  by  Paulus,  a  pres- 
byter,— ^and  AtarbiuSy  bishop  of  Pontus,  by  Cylus,  a  reader, — 
and  about  some  four  or  five  more.  This  only,  amongst  the 
subscriptions  I  find  Tyrannus,  Auxanon,  Helladius,  and 
Elpidius,  calling  themselves  presbyters.  But  their  modesty 
hinders  not  the  truth  of  the  former  testimonies ;  they  were 
bishops,  saith  the  title  of  the  council,  and  the  oration,  and 
the  canons,  and  Socrates;  and  lest  there  be  scruple  Con- 
cerning Auxanon,  ^  presbyter  ApamecB,'  because,  before  Johan- 
nes, Apameensis  subscribed,  which  seems  to  intimate  that  one 
of.the^n  was  the  bishop,  and  the  other  but  a  presbyter; 
indeed,  without  a  subterfuge  of  modesty,  the  titles  distinguish 
them.  For  John  was  bishop  in  the  province  of  Coelo-Syria,— 
and  Auxanon,  of  Apamea  in  Pisidia. 

3.  The  third  was  the  council  of  Ephesus,  "  episcoporun) 
plurium  qu^m  ducentorum,"  as  it  is  often  said  in  the  acts  of 
the  council ;  *'  of  above  two  hundred  bishops,"  but  no  pres- 
byten;  for,  **  Cdm  episcopi  supra  ducentos  extiterint  qui 
Nestorium  deposuerunt,  horum  subscriptionibus  conteuti 
fuimnis :"  *'  We  were  content  with  the-  subscription  of  the 
two  hundred  and  odd  bishops,"  saith  the  council^:  and 
Theodosius  junior,  in  his  epistle  to  the  synod,  *'  Illicitum 
eaij"  saith  he,  "  eum,  qui  non  sit  in  ordine  sanctissimorum 
episcoporum,  ecclesiasticis  immisceri  tractatibus :"  "  It  is 
unlawful  for  any  but  them  wlio  are  in  the  order  of  the  most 
holy  bishops,  to  be  interested  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies." 

•  Lib.  ▼.  c.  8. 

'  Epiat.  Syood.  ad  Cleniio.  C  PtaniiiB.  part.  t.  act.  3.  part.  1.  c.  St. 
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4.  The  last  of  the  four  great  conventions  of  Christendom 
was,  '*  sexcentorum  triginta  episcoporum/'  *'  of  six  hundred 
and  thirty  bishops,  at  Chalcedon,  in  Bithynia."  But  in  all 
these  assemblies^  no  mere  presbyters  gave  sufirage,  except 
by  legation  from  his  bishop  and  delegation  of  authority. 
And,  therefore,  when  in  this  council  some  laics  and  some 
monks,  and  some  clergymen,  not  bishops,  would  interest 
themselves,  Pulcheria,  the  empress,  sent  letters  to  Consu- 
larius,  to  repel  them  by  force,  "  Si  prceter  nostrara  evo- 
cationem,  aut  permissionem  suorum  episcoporum,  ibidem 
commorantur :"  "  Who  come  \i^ithout  command  of  the 
empress,  or  the  bishop's  permission."  Where  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  bishops  might  bring  clerks  with  them  to  assist, 
to  dispute,  and  to  be  present  in  all  the  action ;  and  thus  they 
often  did  suffer  abbots  or  archimandrites  to  be  there,  and  to 
subscribe  too ;  but  that  was  '  preeter  regulam,'  and  by  indul- 
gence only  and  condescension:  for  when  Martinus,  the 
abbot,  was  requested  to  subscribe,  he  answered,  ''  Non  suum 
esse,  sed  episcoporum  tantilm  subscribere :"  ''  It  belonged 
only  to  bishops  to  subscribe  to  councils  s."  For  this  reason, 
the  fathers  themselves  often  called  out  in  the  council,  "  Mitte 
foras  superfluos ;  concilium  episcoporum  est." 

But  I  need  not  more  particular  arguments ;  for  till  the 
council  of  Basil  the  church  never  admitted  presbyters,  as  in 
their  own  right,  to  voice  in  councils ;  and  that  council,  we 
know,  savoured  too  much  of  the  schismatic;  but  before  this 
council,  no  example,  no  precedent  of  subscriptions  of  the  pres- 
byters, either  to  oecumenical  or  provincial  synods.  Indeed, 
to  a  diocesan  synod,  viz.  that  of  Auxerre,  in  Burgundy,  I 
find  thirty-two  presbyters  subscribing.  This  synod  was 
neidier  oecumenical  nor  provincial,  but  merely  the  convo- 
cation of  a  diocese-:  for  here  was  but  one  bishop,  and  some 
few  abbots,  and  thirty-two  presbyters.  It  was,  indeed,  no 
more  than  a  visitation,  or  the  calling  of  a  chapter;  for  of  tiiis 
we  receive  intimation  in  the  seventh  canon  of  that  assembly : 
*'  Ut,  in  medio  Maio,  omnes  presbyteri  ad  synodum  venircnt;"* 
that  was  their  summons ;  **  et,  id  Novembri,  omnes  abbates  ad 
concilium  ^ :"  so  that  here  is  intimation  of  a  yeariy  synod 
besides  the  first  convention,  the  greatest  of  them  but  diocesan, 

f  Action.  1.  Coneil.  Chalced.  ^  Coocil.  Aatkioilor.  *««,  r* 
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and,  therefore,  the  lesser,  but  '  conventus  capitularis ;'  or^ 
however,  not  enough  to  give  evidence  of  a  subscription 
of  presbyters  to  so  much  as  a  provincial  council ;  for  the 
guise  of  Christendom  was  always  otherwise,  ^d,  therefore, 
it  was  the  best  argument  th?it  the  bishops,  in  the  Arian  hurry, 
used  to  acquit  themselves  from  the  suspicion  of  heresy : 
''  Neque  nos  sumus  Arii  sectatores ;  qui  namque  fieri  potes^,  ut 
cilm  simus  episcopi,  Ario  presbytero  auscultemus '?"  Bishops 
never  receive  determination  of  any  article  from  priests,  but 
priests  do  from  bishops:  ''  Nam  vestrum  est  eos  instruere/* 
saith  St.  Clement,  speaking  of  the  bishop's  office  and  power 
over  priests  aud  all  the  clergy,  and  all  the  diocese ;  "  eorum 
est  vobis  obedire,  ut  Deo,  cujus  legatione  fungimini  ^/'  And, 
a  little  after :  **  Audire  ergo  eum  attentius  oportet,  et  ab 
ipso  suscipere  doctrinam  fidei,  monita  autem  vitee  k  presbyteris 
inquirere:"  "  Of  the  priests  we  must  inquire  for  rules  of  good 
life ;  but  of  the  bishop  receive  positions  and  determinations  of 
faith." 

Against  this  if  it  be  objected,  "  Quod  omnes  tangit,  ab 
omnibus  tractari  debet ;"  "  That  which  is  of  general  con- 
cernment, must  also  be  of  general  scrutiny :"  I  answer,  it  is 
true,  unless  where  God  himself  hath  intrusted  the  care  of 
others  in  a  body,  as  he  hath  in  the  bishops,  and  will  require 
the  souls  of  his  diocese  at  his  hand,  and  commanded  us 
,to  require  the  law  at  their  mouths,  and  to  follow  their  faith ', 
whom  he  hath  set  over  us.  And,  therefore,  the  determination 
of  councik  pertains  to  all,  and  is  handled  by  all,  not  in 
diffusion,  but  in  representation.  For,  '^  Ecclesia  est  in  epis- 
copo,  et  episcopus  in  ecclesia,''  saith  St.  Cyprian:  ''The 
church  is  in  the  bishop,"  viz.  by  representment,  '*  and  the 
bishop  is  in  the  church*","  viz.  as  a  pilot  in  a  ship,  oi:  a  master 
in  a  family,  or  rather  as  a  steward  and  guardian,  to  rule  in  his 
master's  absence ;  and  for  this  reason  the  synod  of  the  Nicene 
bishops  is  called,  in  Eusebius,  '  conventuis  orbis  terrarum  V 
and,  by  St.  Austin,  '  consensus  totius  ecclesiee;'  not  that 
the  whole  church  was  there  present,  in  their  several  persons. 


'Socimt.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  ^  Epist.  S.  per  Rufimum. 
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but  was  there  represented  by  the  catholic  bishops;  and, 
iF  this  r^presentment  be  not  sufficient  for  obligation  to  all,  I 
see  no  reason  but  the  ladies,  too,  may  vote  in  councils ;  for  I 
doubt  not  but  they  have  souls  too. 

But,  howeyer,  if  this  argument  were  concluding  in  inself, 
yet  it  loses  its  force  in  England,  where  the  clergy  are  bound 
by  laws  of  parliament,  and  yet,  in  the  capacity  of  clergymen,' 
are  allowed  to  choose  neither  procurators,  to  represent  us 
as  clergy,  nor  knights  of  the  shire,  to  represent  us  as  com- 
mons. In  conclusion  of  this,  I  say  to  the  presbyters,  as 
St.  Ambrose  said  of  the  lay-judges,  whom  the  Arians  would 
have  brought  to  judge  in  council  (it  was  an  old  heretical 
trick) :  "  Veniant  plan^,  si  qui  sunt,  ad  ecclesiam,  audiant  cum 
populo,  non  ut  quisquam  judex  resideat,  sed  unusquisque 
de  suo  affectu  habeat  ezamen,  et  eligat  quem  sequatur;** 
**  So  may  presbyters  be  present;  so  they  may  judge,  not 
for  others,  but  for  themselves  •.''  And  so  may  the  people  be 
present,  and  anciently  were  so ;  and,  therefore,  councils  were 
always  kept  in  open  churches,  '  ubi  populus  judicat,'  not 
for  others,  but  for  themselves ;  not  by  external  sentence,  but 
internal  conviction;  so  St.  Ambrose  expounds  himself  in 
the  forecited  allegation. 

There  is  no  considerable  objection  against  this  discourse, 
but  that  of  the  first  council  of  Jerusalem,  whertf  the  aposttes 
and  elders  did  meet  together,  to  determine  on  the  question  of 
circumcision ;  for,  although  in  the  story  of  celebration  of  it, 
we  find  no  man  giving  sentence  but  Peter  and  James,  yet, 
ill  Acts,  xvi.  they  are  called  iiyfjuna  fUMftfiha  into  rSh  iaromxm 
nm  roh  'mf€(r0urigif¥,  **  decrees  judged  by  the  apostles  and 
elders.''  But  first,  in  this  the  difficulty  is  the  less,  because 
'  presbyter,'  was  a  general  word  for  all  that  were  not 
of  the  number  of  die  twelve,  prophets,  evangelists,  pas- 
tors, and  doctors;  And  then,  secondly,  it  is  none  at  aD, 
because  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  signally,  and  by  name, 
reckoned  as  present  in  the  synod,  and  one  of  them  prolo^ 
cutor,  or  else  both :  so  that  such  presbyters  may  well  define 
in  such  conventual  assemblies.  3.  If  yet  there  were  any 
difficulty  latent  in  the  story,  yet  the  catholic  practice  of 

•  Epiit.  3S. 
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God's  church  is  certainly  the  best  expositor  of  such  places, 
where  there  either  is  any  difficulty ,  or  where  any  is  pre- 
tended ;  and  of  this  I  have  already  given  account. 

I  remember,  also,  that  this  place  is  pretended  for  the 
people's  power  of  voicing  in  councils.  It  is  a  pretty  pageant, 
only  that  it  is  against  the  catholic  practice  of  the  church, 
against  the  exigence  of  Scripture,  which  bids  us  require  the 
law  at  the  mouth  of  our  spiritual  rulers,  against  the  gravity  of 
such  assemblies,  for  it  would  force  them  to  be  tumultuous, 
and,  at  the  best,  are  the  worst  of  sanctions,  as  being  issues  of 
popularity ;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  it  is  no  way  authorized  by 
this  tirst  copy  of  Christian  councils.  The  pretence  is  in 
the  synodal  letter  p,  written  in  the  name  of '  the  apostles, 
and  elders,  and  brethren ;'  that  is,  says  Geta,  the  apostles, 
and  presbyters,  and  people.  But  why  not  brethren,  that 
is,  all  the  deacons,  and  evangelists,  and  helpers  in  govern- 
ment, and  ministers  of  the  churches?  There  is  nothing, 
either  in  words  or  circumstances,  to  contradict  this.  If  it  be 
asked,  who  then  are  meant  by  elders,  if  by  '  brethren' 
St.  Luke  understands  these  church  officers  ?  I  answer,  that 
here  is  such  variety,  that  although  I  am  not  certain  which 
officers  he  precisely  comprehends  under  the  distinct  titles  of 
elders  and  brethren,  yet  here  are  enough  to  furnish  both 
with  variety ;  and  yet  neither  to  admit  mere  presbyters,  in 
the  present  acceptation  of  the  word,  nor  yet  the  laity,  to  a 
decision  of  the  question,  nor  authorizing  the  decretal ;  for, 
besides  the  twelve  apostles,  there  were  apostolical  men 
which  were  presbyters,  and  something  more,  as  Paul,  and 
Barnabas,  and  Silas,  and  evangelists,  and  pastors  besides, 
which  might  furnish  out  the  last  appellative  sufficiently. 
But,  however,  without  any  further  trouble,  it  is  evident  that 
this  word  '  brethren*  does  not  distinguish  the  laity  from 
the  clergy :  *'  Now,  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked 
in  their  hearts,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
apostles.  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  Judas  and 
Silas,  who  were  apostejical  men,  are  called  in  Scripture, 
chief  men  among  the  brethren  ^  but  this  is  too  known  to  need 
a  contestation. 

I  only  insert  the  saying  of  Basilius,  the  emperor,  in  the 

p  Acts,  XY.  f 5. 
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eighUk  synod :  ^  De  vobis  autem  laicis,  tarn  qui  in  dignitn- 
tibusy  qphn  qui  absolute  ▼ersaminiy  quid  amplius  dicam  noQ 
habeoy  qu^m  qudd  nuUo  modo  Tobis  licet  de  ecclesiasticis 
causis  sennonem  movere,  neque  penitus  resistere  integritati 
ecdesiflB,  et  universali  synodo  adversari :"  '*  Laymen,"  says 
the  emperor,  "  most  by  no  means  meddle  with  causes 
ecclesiastica],  nor  oppose  themselves  to  the  catholic  church, 
or  councils  cecumenical.''  They  must  not  meddle,  for  these 
things  appertain  to  the  cognizance  of  bishops  and  their 
decision.  And  now,  after  all  this,  what  authority  is  equal  to 
this  legislatiye  of  the  bishops  ?  MJoaara  it, «;  av^  ttirtiF,  ofx^K 
^crrcoy  rairrm;,  wreu^  avoXioreu  pGUhsio'eia^  n  vgpl  rimw,  nm  Mfotu 
Mm  hnriicu,  tuu  fAoXirra  rovro*  to  yap  nrirorreiir  apxo^^f^f  Slith 
Aristotle^ :  "  They  are  all  evidences  of  power  and  authority, 
to  deliberate,  to  determine,  or  judge,  to  make  laws:  but 
to  make  laws  is  the  greatest  power  that  is  imaginable/'  The 
first  may  belong  fairly  enough  to  presbyters;  but  I  have 
proved  the  two  latter  to  be  appropriate  to 
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And  the  Bishop  had  a  Propriety  in  the  Persons  of  his  Clerks. 

Lastly,  as  if  all  the  acts  of  jurisdiction,  and  every  imagi- 
nable part  of  power,  were  in  U&e  bishop,  over  the  presbyttfs 
and  subordinate  clergy,  the  presbyters  are  said  to  be  '  epis- 
coporum  presbyteri/  the  '  bishops'  presbyters/  as  having  a 
prc^riety  in  them,  and  therefore  a  superiority  over  them; 
and  as  the  bishop  was  a  dispenser  of  those  things,  which 
were  '  in  bonis  ecclesise/  so  he  was  of  the  persons,  too,  a 
ruler  in  propriety.  St  Hilary,  in  the  book  which  himself 
delivered  to  Constantine,  *'  Eodesise  adhuc,''  saith  he,  ''  per 
presbyteros  meos  communionem  distribuens :"  **  I  still  give 
the  holy  communion  to  the  faithful  people  by  my  presbyters." 
And,  therefore,  in  the  third  council  of  CarUiage,  a  great 
deliberation  was  had  about  requiring  a  clerk  of  his  bishop  to 
be  promoted  in  another  church :  **  Denique  qui  unum  habuerit, 

1  Lib.  iv.  FoUL  c.  15. 
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numqaid  debet  illi  ip^e  anus  presbyter  auferri?"  saittf  Postr 
humianus'* :"  '^  If  the  bishop  have  but  one  presbyter^  must 
ooe  be  taken  from  him?"  *'  Id  sequor/'  saith  Aurelius, 
''  Ut  conveniam  episcopum  ejus,  atque  ei  incalcem  quod  ejus 
dericuB  k  qualibet  ecclesi^  postuletur."  And  it  was  resolved, 
**  ut  clericum  alienum,  nisi  concedente  ejus  episcopo ;"  "  No 
inan  shall  retain  another's  clerk,  without  the  consent  of  the 
bishop,  whose  clerk  he  is." 

When  Athanasius  was  abused  by  the  calumny  of  the 
heretics,  his  adyersaries,  and  entered  to  purge  himself, 
''  Athanasius  ingreditur  cum  Timotheo  presbytero  suo ;"  ''  He 
comes  in  with  Timothy  his  presbyter  ^ ;"  and  Arsenius,  '^  cujus 
brachium  dicebatur  excisum,  lector  aliquando  fuerat  Atha- 
nasii;"  ''  Arsenius  was  Athanasius's  reader."  ''  Ubi  autem 
▼entum.est  ad  rumores  de  poculo  fracto  kMacario  presbytero 
AtbanasiiV'  &c*;  ''  Macarius  was  another  of  Atfianasijus's 
priests."  SoTheodoret:  Peter  and  Ireneeus  were  two  more 
of  his  presbyters,  as  himself  witnesses.  '  Paulinianus  some- 
times to  visit  us,*  saith  St.  Jerome  to  Pammachius,  '  but  not 
as  your  clerk :'  ''  sed  ejus  h  quo  ordinatur ;"  *'  his  derk, 
who  did  ordain  **."  But  these  things  are  too  known  to  need 
a  multiplication  of  instances. 

The  sum  is  this ;  the  question  was,  Whether  or  no,  and 
how  far  the  bishctps  had  superiority  over  presbyters  in  the 
primitive  church  7  Their  doctrine  and  practice  have  furnished 
us  with  these  particulars :  the  power  of  church-goods,  and 
the  sole  dispensation  of  them,  and  a  propriety  of  persons, 
was  reserved  to  the  bishop ;  for  the  clergy  and  church-poa* 
sessions  were  in  his  power,  in  his  administration ;  the  clergy 
might  not  travel  without  the  bishop's  leave ;  they  might  not 
be  preferred  in  another  diocese,  without  license  of  their  own 
bishop :  in  their  own  churches  the  bishop  had  sole  power  to 
prefer  them ;  and  they  must  undertake  the  burden  of  any 
promotion,  if  he  calls  them  to  it ;  without  him  they  might  not 
baptize,  not  consecrate  the  eucharist,  not  communicate,  not 
recp^cile  penitents,  not  preach;  not  only  not  without  his 
pr0inatio|i,  but  not  without  a  special  faculty,  besides  the 
Capacity  of  their  order.    The  .presbyters  were  bound  to  obey 


»  Can.  45.  CoDcil.  Carthag.  9.  **  Cedes.  Hist.  lib.  x.  cap.  17. 

«  lib. ii. cap^ 8.  '  Atbanas. Episc.  ad  VitamSolitar.  agenttfs. 
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their  bishops  in  their  Banctions  and  canonical  impositfOiis, 
^ren  by  the  decree  of  the  apostles  themselyes,  and  the  doc- 
trine  of  Ignatius,  and  the  constitution  of  St.  Oementy  of  the 
fathers  in  the  council  of  Aries,  Ancyra,  and  Toledo,  and 
many  others:  the  bishops  were  declared  to  be  judges  in 
ordinary  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  their  diocese,  by  the 
concurrent  suffrages  of  almost  two  thousand  holy  fathers^ 
assembled  in  Nice,  Ephesus,  Chalcedon,  in  Carthage,  An^- 
tioch,  Sardis,  Aquileia,  Tanrinmn,  Agatho,  and  by  the  em- 
peror, and  by  the  apostles;  and  all  this  attested  by  the 
constant  practice  of  the  bishops  of  the  priniitiye  churdi 
inflicting  censures  upon  delinquents,  and  absolving  them  as 
they  saw  cause,  and  by  the  dogmatical  resolution  of  the  old 
catholics,  declaring  in  their  attributes  and  appellatives  of  the 
episcopal  function,  that  they  have  supreme  and  universal 
spiritual  power,  (viz.  in  the  sense  above  expUcaled>,  over 
all  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese ;  as,  '*  That  they  are 
higher  than  all  power,  the  image  of  Ood,  the  figure  of  Christy 
Christ's  vicar,  president  of  the  church,  prmce  of  priests,  of 
authority  incomparable,  unparalleled  power,"  and  many  more. 
If  all  this  be  witness  enough  of  the  superiority  of  episcopd 
jurisdiction,  we  have  their  depositions,  we  may  proceed  as  we 
see  cause  for,  and  reduce  our  episcopacy  to  the  primitive 
state,  for  that  is  truly  a  reformation,  **  Id  Dominicum  quod 
primum,  id  heereticum  quod  posterius;"  and  then  we  shall 
be  sure  episcopacy  will  lose  nothing  by  these  unfortunate 
■  contestations. 
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Their  Jurisdiction  was  over  many  Congregations,  or 

Parishes. 

But  against  the  cause  it  is  objected  '  super  totam  materiam ;' 
that  bishops  were  not  diocesan,  but  parochial ;  and  therefore 
of  so  confined  a  jurisdiction,  that  perhaps  our  village  or  city- 
priests  shall  advance  their  pulpit,  as  high  as  the  bishop's 
throne. 

Well !  Put  case  they  were  not  diocesan  but  pariah-hiahops. 
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'wfaat  ihen?  yet  they  were  such  bishops  «s  had  presbyters 
and  deacons  in  subordination  to  them,  in  all  the  particular 
advantages  of  the  former  instances. 

2.  If  the  bishops  had  the  parishes,  what  cure  had  the 
priests  ?  so  that  this  will  debase  the  priests  as  much  as  the 
bishops ;  and  if  it  will  confine  a  bishop  to  a  parish,  it  will 
make  that  no  presbyter  can  be  so  much  as  a  parish-priest. 
If  it  brings  a  bishop  lower  than  a  diocese,  it  will  bring  the 
priest  lower  than  a  parish.  For  set  a  bishop  where  you  will, 
either  in  a  diocese  or  a  parish,  a  presbyter  shall  still  keep  the 
same  duty  and  subordination,  the  same  distance  still.  So 
that  this  objection,  upon  supposition  of  the  former  discourse, 

*  will  no  way  mend  the  matter  for  any  side,  but  make  it  far 
worse ;  it  will  not  advance  the  presbytery,  but  it  will  depress 
the  whole  hierarchy,  and  all  the  orders  of  Holy  Church. 

But  because  this  trifle  is  so  much  used  amongst  the 
enemies  of  episcopacy,  I  will  consider  it  in  little ;  and  besides 
that  it  does  no  body  any  good  advantage,  I  will  represent  it 
in  its  fucus,  and  show  the  falsehood  of  it. 

1.  Then  it  is  evident  that  there  were  bishops  before  there 
were  any  distinct  parishes :  for  the  first  division  of  parishes 
ih  the  West  was  bv  Evaristus,  who  lived  almost  one  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  and  divided  Rome  into  seven  parishes, 
assigning  to  every  one  a  presbyter.  So  Damasus  reports  of 
him  in  the  pontifical  book :  **  Hie  titulos  in  urbe  Rom& 
diriait  presbyteris,  et  septem  diaconos  ordinavit,  qui  custo- 
dirent  episcopum  preedicantem  propter  stylum  veritetis:" 
''  He  divided  the  parishes  or  titles  in  the  city  of  Rome  to 
presbyters."  The  same  also  is,  by  Damasus,  reported  of 
Dionysius,  in  his  life :  **  Hie  presbyteris  ecclesias  divisit,  et 

'  coemiteria,  parochiasqne,  et  dioeceses  constituit."  Marcellus 
increased  the  number  in  the  year  306.  '*  Hie  fedt  coemite- 
rium  vift  Salari&,  et  viginti-quinque  titulos  in  urbe  Rom& 
constituit  quasi  diceceses  propter  baptismum,  et  pcenitentiam 
multorum  qui  convertebantur  ex  paganis,  et  propter  sepul- 
turas  martyrum:"  *'  He  made  a  sepulture  or  cemetery  for 
the  burial  of  martyrs,  and  appointed  twenty-five  titles  or 
parishes:"  but  he  adds,  'quasi  diceceses,'  'as  it  had  been 
dioceses,'  that  is,  distinct  and  limited  to  presbyters,  as 
dioceses  were  to  bishops ;  and  the  use  of  parishes,  which  he 
subjoins,  clears  the  business;  for  he  appointed  them  only 
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*'  propter  baptismum,  et  pGenitentiam  multorum  et  sepuUoraa/' 
'*  for  baptism,  and  penance,  and  burial ;"  for  as  yet  there  was 
no  preaching  in  parishes,  but  in  the  mother  church.  Thus 
at  was  in  the  West. 

But  in  Egypt  we  find  parishes  divided  something  sooner 
than  the  earliest  of  these ;  for  Eusebius  reports  out  of  Philo, 
that  the  Christians  in  St.  Mark's  time  had  several  churches 
in  Alexandria.  **  Etiam  de  ecclesiis  qum  apud  eos  sunt, 
ita  dicit.  Est  autem  in  singulis  locis  consecrata  orationi 
domusV'  8cc.  But  even  before  this  there  were  bishops; 
for  in  Rome  there  were  four  bishops,  before  any  division  of 
parishes,  though  St.  Peter  be  reckoned  for  none.  And 
before  parishes  were  divided  in  Alexandria,  St.  Mark  him- 
self, who  did  it,  was  the  bishop,  and  before  that  time  St. 
James  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  divers  other  places 
where  bishops  were,  there  were  no  distinct  parishes  of  a 
while  after  Evaristus's  time ;  for  when  Dionysius  had  assigned 
presbyters  to  several  parishes,  he  writes  of  it  to  Severos, 
bishop  of  Corduba,  and  desires  him  to  do  so  too  in  his 
diocese,  as  appears  in  his  epistle  to  him. 

For  indeed  necessity  required  it,  when  the  ChristiaDs 
multiplied  and  grew  to  be  fuyt^o^  mm  avaqi^tarroi  Aao(^  as 
Cornelius  called  the  Roman  Christians,  '  a  great  and  an 
innumerable  people^;'  and  did '  implere  omnia,'  as  Tertul- 
lian's  phrase  is,  'filled  all  places:'  and  public  and  great 
assemblies  drew  danger  upon  themselves,  and  increa8c4 
jealousies  in  others,  and  their  public  offices  could  not  be 
performed  with  so  difiused  and  particular  advantage, — then 
they  were  forced  to  divide  congregations,  and  assigned 
several  presbyters  to  their  cure,  in  subordination  to  the 
bishop,  and  so  we  see  the  elder  Christianity  grew,  the  nu>i:e 
parishes  there  were.  At  first,  in  Rome,  there  were  none, 
Evaristus  made  seven,  Dionysius  made  some  more,  and 
Marcellus  added  twenty-five,  and  in  Optatus's  time  there 
were  forty*. 

Well,  then !  the  case  ,is  thus :  Parishes  were  not  divided 
tat  first;  therefor^,  to  be  suie,  they  were  not  of  Diviqe 
institution.    Therefore,  it  is  no  Divine  institution  that  a 

*  Lib.  ii.  Hist.  c.  17. 

^  Apud  Bininin,  torn.  i.  Concil.    Bsteb.  lib.  vi.  c.  43^  ApoL  e.  9r, 

c  Lib.  ii.  contim  ~ 
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pTesbyter  should  be  fixed  upon  a  parisb ;  therefore^  also*  a 
parish  is  not,  by  Christ's  ordinance,  an  independent  body ; 
for,  by  Christ's  ordinance  there  was  no  such  thing  at  sdl, 
neither  absolute  nor  in  dependance  neither ;  and  then  for 
the  main  issue,  since  bishops  were  before  parishes,  in  the 
present  sense,  the  bishops,  in  that  sense,  could  not  be 
pah>chial. 

But  which  was  first,  a  private  congregation  or  a  diocese  ? 
If  a  private  congregation,  then  a  bishop  was  at  first  fixed 
in  a  private  congregation,  and  so  was  a  parochial  bishop. 
If  a  diocese  was  first,  then  the  question  will  be,  how  a 
diocese  could  be  without  parishes,  for  what  is  a  diocese 
but  a  jurisdiction  over  many  parishes  ? 

I  answer,  it  is  true  that  diocese  and  parish  are  words  used 
now  in  contradiction;  and  now  a  diocese  is  nothing  but 
the  multiplication  of  many  parishes  :  "  Sed  non  fuit  sic  ab 
initio ;"  for  at  first,  a  diocese  was  ^  the  city  and  the  regio 
suburbicaria,'  'the  neighbouring  towns;'  in  which  there 
was  no  dtsttnction  of  paridbes :  that  which  was  a  dioceae  in 
the  secular  sense,  that  is,  a  particular  province  or  division  of 
secular  prefecture,  that  was  the  assignation  of  a  bishop's 
charge.  Bphesus^  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Laodicea,  were  xapor 
hotttioumwi,  ''heads  of  the  diocese,"  saith  Pliny*,  meaning 
in  respect  of  secular  jurisdiction;  so  they  were  in  eccle- 
Siastioal  regiment.  And  it  was  so  upon  great  reason,  for 
when  the  regiment  of  the  church  was  extended  just  so  as  the 
regiment  of  the  commonwealtli,  it  was  of  less  suspicion  to 
the  secular  power,  while  the  church-regiment  was  just  fixed 
together  with  the  political,  as  if  of  purpose  to  show  their 
mntnal  consistence,  and  its  own  subordination.  And  besides 
.this»  there  was  in  it  a  necessity;  for  the  subjects  of  another 
province  or  diocese  coidd  not,  either  safely  or  conveniently, 
meet  where  the  duty  of  the  commonwealth  did  not  engage 
them;  biit  being  gUI  of  one  prefecture  and  diocese,  tbe 
necessity  of  puUic  meetings,  in  order  to  the  commonwealth, 
would  be  fair  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  their 
Christendom.  Aiid  this,  whidi  at  first  was  a  necessity  in 
ithiscase,  grew  to  be  a  law  in  all,  by  the  sanction  of  the  coimcil 

• 

^  Lib.  V.  c.  89.  et  SO.    Vide  Baron.  A.  D.  39.  d.  10.  et  B.  Rlieawi.  in 
Notit.  Provinc.  loperiaL  in  Descript.  Illyrici. 
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of  Chalcedon%  and  of  Constantinople  in  Tnillo^  ToTf  «o>t- 
ruMf  MCtt  iHfioo-lotf  TUTOii  neu  rSw  baXno'iamiUM  Wfcryfutrm  i 
rMif  arnXot^ciTM*  **  Let  the  order  of  the  church  follow  the 
order  and  guise  of  the  commonwealth ;"  viz.  in  her  regiment 
and  prefecture. 

But  in  the  modem  sense  of  this  division^  a  bishop's 
chaise  was  neither  a  parish  nor  a  diocese,  as  they  are  taken 
in  relation ;  but  a  bishop  had  the  supreme  care  of  all  the 
Christians,  which  he,  by  himself  or  his  presbyters,  had  con- 
▼ertedy  and  he  also  had  the  charge  of  endeavouring  the 
conrersion  of  all  the  country.  So  that  although  he  had  not 
all  the  diocese  actually  in  communion  and  subjection,  yet 
his  charge,  his  diocese,  was  so  much.  Just  as  it  was  with 
the  apostles,  to  whom  Christ  gave  all  the  world  for  a  diocese; 
yet  at  first  they  had  but  a  small  congregation,  that  did 
actually  obey  them. 

And  now  to  the  question :  Which  was  first,  a  particular 
congregation  or  a  diocese?  I  answer,  that  a  diocese  was 
first ;  that  is,  the  apostles  had  a  charge,  before  they  had  a 
congregation  of  converts ;  and  St.  Mark  was  sent  bishop  to 
Alexandria  by  St.  Peter,  before  any  were  converted.  But, 
ordinarily,  the  apostles,  when  they  had  converted  a  city  or 
nation,  then  fixed  bishops  upon  their  charge,  and  there^ 
indeed,  the  particular  congregation  was  before  the  bishop's 
taking  of  the  diocese ;  but,  then,  this  city  or  nation,  although 
it  was  not  the  bishop's  diocese  before  it  was  a  particular 
congregation,  yet  it  was  part  of  the  apostles'  diocese,  and 
this  they  concredited  to  the  bishops  respectively. 

St.  Paul  was  ordained,  by  the  prophets  at  Antioch,  apostle 
of  the  uncircumcision ;  all  die  Gentiles  was  his  diocese,  and 
even  of  those  places  he  then  received  power,  which,  as  yet, 
he  had  not  converted.  So  that,  absolutely,  a  diocese  was 
before  a  particular  congregation.  But  if  a  diocese  be  taken 
collectively,  as  now  it  is,  for  a  multitude  of  parishes  united 
under  one  bishop,  then  one  must  needs  be  before  twenty,  and 
a  particular  congregation  before  a  diocese;  but  then  that 
particular  congregation  was  not  a  parish,  in  the  present 
sense,  for  it  was  not  a  part  of  a  diocese,  taking  a  diocese  for 
a  collection  of  parishes ;  but  that  particular  congregation  was 

•  Can.  17.  '  Can.  SS. 
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the  first  fruits  of  his  diocese,  and  like  a  grain  of  mustard* 
seed,  that  in  time  might,  and  did,  grow  up  to  a  considerable 
height,  even  to  a  necessity  of  distinguishing  titles  and  parts 
of  the  diocese,  assigning  several  parts  to  several  priests. 

2.  We  see  that  the  primitive  bishops,  before  the  division 
of  parishes,  had  the  city  and  country ;  and  after  the  division 
of  parishes,  had  them  all  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  ever, 
even  before  the  apostles'  times,  had  several  provinces  (some 
of  them  I  mean)  within  their  limits  and  chaiges.  The  thirty- 
fifth  canon  of  the  apostles  gives  power  to  the  bishop  to 
dispose  only  of  those  things  ia-a  <r^  aiir^  vofouua  ifnfieMu  mm 
raSg  vvi  oMiv  x^p^ft  "  which  are  under  his  diocese,  and  the 
neighbour-villages ;"  and  the  same  thing  is  repeated  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  canons  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  calling  it 
a^X^cv  rnfr  warifmv  ifuh  iMtvova,  ''  the  ancient  canon  of  our 
forefathers ;"  and  yet  itself  is  older  than  three  of  the  general 
councils ;  and  if  then  it  was  an  ancient  canon  of  the  fathers, 
that  the  city  and  Tillages  should  be  subject  to  the  bishop, 
surely  a  primitive  bishop  was  a  diocesan. 

But  a  little  before  this  was  the  Nicene  councils,  and 
there,  I  am  sure,  we  have  a  bishop  that  is  at  least  a  diocesan : 
Ta  ifxada  t^  MfiMTita^m'  ^'  Let  the  old  customs  be  kept." 
What  are  those  1  Ta  h  AiVvttw,  mm  AiCmi,  mm  tltrrMnku, 
^Arrt  rhv  ^Axt^ai^ftiaf  hri^Mc/tcw  irwrrwr  rovr»f  Sxi^  kiQvaiar 
**  Let  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  have  power  over  all  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis:"  it  was  a  good  large  parish;  and 
yet  this  parish,  if  we  have  a  mind  to  call  it  so,  was  Mara 
TO  difXP^  '^>  ''  according  to  the  old  custom  of  their  fore- 
fathers," and  yet  that  was  so  early,  that  St.  Anthony  was 
then  alive,  who  was  bom  in  St.  IrensBUs's  time,  who  was 
himself  but  second  from  the  apostles. 

It  'was  dso  a  good  large  parish  that  Ignatius  was  bishop 
of,  even  all  Syria,  Ccelosyria,  Mesopotamia,  and  both  the 
Cfliciee.  'Em^Morog  luplag,  **  the  bishop  of  Syria,"  he  calls 
himself  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans'^;  and  rih  Mar 
&9aroi>iff  irnvMowMv  hyoifUfoff  so  Theodoret':  and  besides  all 
these,  his  successors,  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  had  the 
two  PhcBuiciae  and  Arabia  yielded  to  them  by  composition. 
These  alone  would  have  made  two  or  three  reasonably  good 

f  Cao.  d.  '  ^  Lib.  ▼.  c.  f5.  '  Act.  7. 
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\,  and  would  have  takea  up  time  enough  to  p^-r 
ambulate,  had  that  been  then  the  guise  of  Christendoia. 
But  examples  of  this  kind  are  infinite.  Theodprus,  bishop 
of  Cyrus,  was  pastor  over  eight  hundred  parishes ;  Atba- 
nasius  was  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  Thebais,  Mareotis, 
Libya,  Ammoniaca,  and  Pentapolis,  saith  St.  Epiphanius*^; 
and  his  predecessor,  Julinianus,  successor  of  Agrippinus,  was 
bishop  rUf  MOT  'AxBiavifBicg^  sMtP^tivMv,  '*  of  the  churches  about 
Alexandria  ^"  Either  it  was  a  diocese,  or  at  least  a  plurality. 
St.  Chrysostom  had  Pontus,  Asia,  and  all  Thrace,  in  his 
parish,  even  as  much  as  came  to  sixteen  prefectures'";  a  fair 
bounds  surely ;  and  so  it  was  with  all  the  bishops :  a  gceaXjst 
or  a  lesser  diocese  they  had ;  but  all  were  diocesan ;  for  they 
had  several  parishes :  **  Singuli  ecclesiarum  episcopi  habent 
sub  se  ecdesiaB/'  saith  Epiphanius,  in  his  epistle  to  John  of 
Jerusalem",  and  in  his  book  '  contra  hsBreses:'  **  Quotquot 
enim  in  Alexandria  cathoUcse  ecclesi»  sunt,  sub  uno  archir 
episcopo  sunt,  privatimque  ad  has  destinati  sunt  presbytai 
propter  ecclesiasticas  necessitates,  ita  ut  habitatores  vicini 
sint  uniuscujusque  ecclesiae.''  All  Italy  was  the  parish  of 
\f  saith  Socrates  ^  Africa  was  St.  Cyprian's  parish, 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen^;  and  St.  Basil  Uie  Great  was 
pari8h<>priest  to  all  Cappadooia.^.  But  I  rather  believe,  if  we 
examine  thw  several  stories,  they  will  rather  prove  metro- 
politans than  mere  parochians^ 

Thirdly:  The  ancient  canons  forbade  a  bishop  to  be 
ordained  in  a  village,  castle,  or  town.  It  was  so  decneed  in 
-the  council  of  Laodicea,  before  the  first  Nicene,  'On  oit  hi  h 
rati  nifioui  fuu  h  rcug  x^g^^  fuAiaroff^eu  hnoTtirovi*'  "  In  the 
villages  or  countries,  bishops  must  not  be  constituted/'  And 
this  was  renewed  in  the  council  of  Sardis :  M^  i^Tvai  ajr?iis 
MoBtarav  hriawxw  h  xw/iii  rm  h  Cpeixfiia  sroXci  nrm  mcu  ilg  fUfog 
srfc^vTfifOf  iwofX^^'  "  I^  is  ^ot  lawful  to  ordain  bishops  in 
vUlages  or  little  towns,  to  which  one  presbyter  is  sufficient ;" 
omC  mVxoroi .  £v  rairaii  reus  ^i^ff'i  »a^i<rrav  iviaitivQug  6f£l?iOva'i, 
SAa  MM  ff'fOTffov  iTvrx<syoy  ytyowrsf  IsrxVxosroi,  *'  but  bishops 

k  Epiftt.  ad  Leon.  1.    Episc.  Rom.  Haeres.  86. 

CoDcil.  Chalced.  act.  16.  "  Theodoret.  lib.  y.  c  S8. 

B  Apnd  S.  Hieron.  HaMvs.  69.  ^  Lib.  iv.  c.  IS. 

p  Encom.  Cyprian.  ^  Soxom.  lib.  ▼.  g.  18. 
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must  ordain  bishops  in  those  cities,  where  bishops  formerly 
have  been  ^''  So  that  this  canon  does  not  make  a  new  oon- 
stitution,  but  perpetuates  the  old  sanction.  Bishops,  ^  ab 
antique/  were  only  ordained  in  great  cities,  and  presbyters 
in  little  Tillages.  Who,  then,  was  the  parish«curate  ?  the 
bishop,  or  the  priest  ?    The  case  is  too  apparent. 

Only  here  it  is  objected,  that  some  bishops  were  of  small 
towns,  and,  therefore,  these  canons  were  not  observed,  and 
bishops  might  be,  and  were,  parochial,  as  St.  Gregory,  of 
Nazianzum, — Zoticus,  of  Comana,  —  Maris,  in  Dolicha.  The 
one  of  these  is  called  «^^,  by  Eusebius";  and  another 
woTJxm,  by  Theodoret*,  '  a  little  town.'  This  is  all  is  pre- 
tended for  this  great  scarecrow  of  parochial  bishops. 

But,  first,  suppose  these  had  been  parishes,  and  these 
three,  parochial  bishops — it  follows  not  that  all  were;  not 
those,  to  be  sure,  which  I  have  proved  to  have  been  bishops 
of  provinces  and  kingdoms.  Secondly :  It  is  a  clear  case, 
that  Nazianzum,  though  a  small  city,  yet  was  the  seat  of  a 
tnshop's  throne ;  so  it  is  reckoned  in  the  hari^eta'ti,  made  by 
Leo,  the  emperor  r,  where  it  is  accounted  '*  inter  thronos 
ecdesiarum  patriarchse  Constantinopolitano  subjeotarum,'' 
and  is  in  the  same  account  with  CsBsarea,  with  Ephesus,  with 
Crete,  with  Philippi,  and  almost  fourscore  more.  As  for 
Zoticus,  he  indeed  came  from  Comana,  a  village-town,  for 
there  he  was  bom*;  but  he  was  **  episcopus  Otrenus,'' 
^  bishop  of  Otrea,  in  Armenia,''  saith  Nicephorns  *•  Am} 
for  M^s,  the  bishop  of  Dolicha,  it- was  indeed  such  a  small 
city,  'as  Naizianzum  was,  but  that  proves  not  but  his  diocese 
and  territory  was  large  enough.  Thus  was  Asdepius  '  vici 
non  grandis,'  but  yet  he  was  '  Vagensis  territorii  episcopua^/ 
'His  seat  might  usually  be  in  a  little  city,  if  it  was  one  of 
those  towns,  in  which,  according  to  the  exigence  of  the 
canons,  lr9«  ucu  •jrpinfov  sriyx^^^  ycyowrcf  maxo^totf  *'  in 
-which  bishops  anciently  were  ordained,"  and  yet  the  appur- 
tenances of  his  diocese  large,  and  extended,  and  too  great 
for  a  hundred  parish-priests. 

Fourthly :  The  institution  of  chorepiscopi  proves  most 

<Cui,  6.  "  Lib.'  V.  c.  16.  '  Lib.  y.  c.  4« 

y  Jos  Gneco.  Rom.  p.  89.     *  Vide  Baron.  Ad.  Dots.  2Q5..D.  tT, 
*  Lib.  iv.  c.  ^5. 
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evidently  that  the  primitiTe  bishops  were  diocesan,  not  paro- 
chial ;  for  they  were  instituted  to  assist  the  bishop  in  part  of 
his  country -charge*  and  were  Tcfiodfirroi,  '  visitors/  as  the 
council  of  Laodicea  calls  them.  But  what  need  of  such 
suffragans,  such  coadjutors,  to  the  managing  of  a  parish? 
Indeed,  they  might  possibly  have  been  needful,  for  the 
managing  of  a  city-priest,  especially  if  a  whole  city  was  a 
parish,  as  these  objectors  must  pretend,  or  not  say  primitive 
bishops  were  parochial.  But  being  these  chorepiscopi  were 
sufiragans  to  the  bishop,  and  did  their  offices  in  the  country, 
while  the  bishop  was  resident  in  the  city,  either  the  bishop's 
parish  extended  itself  from  city  to  country,  and  then  it  is  all 
one  with  a  diocese,  or  else  we  can  find  no  employment  for  a 
chorepisoopus,  or  visitor.  The  tenth  canon  of  the  council  of 
Antioch  describes  their  use  and  power :  "  Qui  in  viUis  el 
vicis  constituti  sunt  chorepiscopi,  placuit  sanctsB  synodo,  ut 
modum  proprium  recognoscant,  ut  gubement  sibi  subjectas 
ecclesios :"  ''  They  were  to  govern  the  churches  delegated 
to  their  charge.''  It  seems  they  had  many  churches  under 
their  provision,  and  yet  they  were  but  the  bishop's  vicars, 
for  so  it  follows  in  the  canon ;  he  must  not  ordain  any  pres- 
byters and  deacons,  ''  absque  nrbis  episcopo,  cui  ipse  sub- 
jicitur  et  regio  :"  "  without  leave  of  the  bishop  of  the  city, 
to  whom  both  himself  and  all  the  country  is  subordinate." 

6.  The  bishop  was  one  in  a  city  wherein  were  many 
presbyters.  ^£y  Bvctamifuv  via^  rji  tMKknda  mm  ik  hriamotroi  St/ia 
rf  w^vQvTtfim  ucu  rdi^  hoMovoif,  saith  St.  Ignatius «:  ''  There 
is  one  altar  in  every  church,  and  one  bishop,  together  with 
the  presbytery  and  the  deacons."  Either  then  a  whole  city, 
such  as  Rome  or  Jerusalem,  (which,  as  Josephus  reports,  .had 
four  hundred  synagogues,)  must  be  but  one  parish,  and  then 
they  had  as  good  call  a  bishop's  charge  a  diocese  as  a  parish 
in  that  latitude ;  or  if  there  were  many  parishes  in  a  city,  and 
the  bishop  could  have  but  one  of  them,  why,  what  hindered 
but  that  there  might,  in  a  city,  be  as  many  bishops  as  pres- 
byters ?  for  if  a  bishop  can  have  but  one  parish,  why  may 
not  every  parish  have  a  bishop  ?  But  by  the  ancient  canons, 
a  city,  though  never  so  great,  could  have  but  one  for  itself 
and  all  the  country ;  therefore,  every  parish-priest  was  not  a 
bishop,  nor  the  bbhop  a  mere  parish-priest. 

«  EpUt.  ad  Philsdclph. 
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'^  Ne  in  un&  civitate  duo  sint  episcopi/'  was  .the  const!- 
lotion  of  the  Niceae  fathers^  as  saith  Ruffinus  ^ ;  and  long 
before  this,  it  was  so  known  a  bi^iness,  that  one  city  should 
have  but  one  bishop,  that  Cornelius  exprobrates  to  Novatus 
his  ignorance* :  ''  Is  ergo  qui  evangelium  vindicabat,  nes- 
ciebat  in  ecciesia  catholic^  unum  episcopum  esse  debere» 
ubi  videbat  esse  presbyteros  quadraginta  et  sex  :*'  *'  Novatus, 
(the  father  of  the  old  Puritans,)  was  a  goodly  gospeller,  that 
did  not  know,  that,  in  a  catholic  church,  there  should  be  but 
one  bishop,  wherein  there  were  forty-six  presbyters ;"  inti-, 
mating  clearly,  that  a  church  that  bad  two  bishops,  is  not 
catholic,  but  schismatic  at  least,  if  both  be  pretended  to  be  of 
a  fixed  residence ;  what  then  is  he  that  would  make  as  many 
bishops  in  a  church  as  presbyters  ?  He  is  hio/Aaxof, '  he  fights 
against  God,'  if  St.  Ambrose  say  true^  '*  Deus  enim  singulis 
ecdesiis  singulos  episcopos  prsdesse  decrevit :"  ''  God  hath 
decreed  that  one  bishop  should  rule  in  one  church ;"  and  of 
what  extent  this  one  church  was,  may  easily  be  guessed  by 
himself,  who  was  the  ruler  and  bishop  of  the  great  city 
and  province  of  Milan.  And,  therefore,  when  Valerius,  as 
it  was  then  sometimes  used  in  several  churches,  had  ordained 
St.  Austin  to  be  bishop  of  Hippo,  whereof  Valerius  was  also 
bishop  at  the  same  time,  St.  Austin  was  troubled  at  it,  as  an 
act  most  uncanonical,  and  yet  he  was  not  ordained  to  rule 
in  common  with  Valerius,  but  to  rule  in  succession  and  after 
the  consummation  of  Valerius  s.  It  was  the  same  case  ii; 
Angelius,  a  Novatian  bishop,  ordaining  Marcian  to  be  his 
successor,  and  Sisinnius  to  succeed  him :  the  acts  were  indeed 
irregular;  but  yet  there  was  no  harm  in  it  to  this  cause^  they 
were  ordained  to  succeed,  not  in  conjunction.  AtxQvolof  triiaQo- 
Aor  hn,  Kcu  ixM^Jn^^aariwiy  Bsa/Mtf  a}J\irftoy,  saith  Sozomen^:  **  It 
is  a  note  of  schism^  and  i^ainst  the  rule  of  Holy  Church,  to 
have  two  bishops  in  one  chair/'  '^  Secundus  epi^copus  nullus 
est,"  saith  St.  Cyprian^;  and  as  Cornelius  reports  it,  in  his 
epistle  to  St.  Cyprian,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  confessors  that 
had  been  the  instruments  and  occasions  of  the  Novatian 
schism,  by  erecting  another  bishop ;  "  Nee  non  ignoramus 

*  Lib.  X.  Eccl.  Hist.        •  Apnd  Enseb.  lib.  ¥i.  c.  33.  tn  1  Cor.  xii. 
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unum  Demn  esse,  untim  Christum  esse  Domimim,  quein 
confessi  sumus^  anum  Spiritum  Sanctum,  unum  episcopum  in 
catholic^  ecclesiSt  esse  debere."  And  these  very  words  the 
people  also  used  in  the  contestation  about  Liberius  and 
Felix.  For  when  the  emperor  was  willing  that  liberiiis 
should  return  to  his  see,  on  condition  that  Felix,  the  Arian^ 
might  be  bishop  there  too,  they  derided  the  suggestion,* 
crying  out,  ''  One  God,  one  Christ,  one  bishop/'  So  Theo- 
doret  reports'^.  But  who  lists  to  see  more  of  this  maybe 
satisfied,  if  plenty  will  do  it,  in  8t.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
St.  Jerome,  CEcumenius',  Optatus*",  St.  Ambrose  ^  and  if  he. 
please  he  may  read  a  whole  book  of  it  written  by  St.  Cyprian, 
'  de  Unitate  Ecclesies,  sive  de  Singularitate  Pralatorum.' 

6.  Suppose  the  ordinary  dioceses  had  been  parishes,  yet 
what  were  the  metropolitcms  and  the  primates?  were  they 
also  parish-bishops?    Surely  if  bishops  were  parochial;  then 
these  were  at  least  diocesan  by  their  own  argument,  for  to 
be  sure  they  had  many  bishops  under  them.     But  there  were 
none  such  in  the  primitive  church?    Yes,  most  certainly. 
The  thirty-fifth  canon  of  the  apostles  tells  us  so  most  plainly, 
and,  at  the  worst,  they  were  a  very  primitive  record.    **  Epis- 
copos  gentium  singularum  scire  convenit,  quia  inter  eos 
primus  habeatur,  quern  velut  caput  existiment,  et  nihil  am- 
plius  prceter  ejus  conscientiam  gerant,  qudm  ea  sola  qoss 
parochiee  propriee,  et  viUis  quse  sub  ek  sunt,  competont:" 
"  The  bishops  of  every  nation  must  know  who  is  their 
primate,  and  esteem  him  as  their  head,  and  do  nothing  with* 
out  his  consent,  but  those  things  that  appertain  to  their  own 
diocese."    And  from  hence  the  fathers  of  the  council  of 
Antioch  derived  their  sanctioti'':    '*  Per  singulas  regiones 
episcopos  convenit  nosse,  metropolitanum^  episcopum  soUici* 
tudinem  totius  provinciee  gerere,''  &c.   '^  The  bishops  of  every 
province  must  know,  that  their  metropolitan*bishop  does  take 
cure  of  all  the  province.''    For  this  was  an  apostolical  con* 
stitution,  saith  St.  Clement i^,  that  in  the  conversion  of  Oentila 
cities  in  place  of  the  archflamines,  archbishops^  primates,  or 
patriarchs,  should  be  placed,  ''  qui  reliquorum  episcoporum 
judicia,  et  majora  (quoties  necesse  foret)  negqtia  in  fide 

^  Lib.  ii.  ell.  '  lo  1  Philip.  "  Lib.  ii.  contn  Pttrmcn. 
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agila^enty  et  seennddm  Dei  Tolnntatem,  sicdt  constituerunt 
sanoti  apoBtoli,  dcrfinirent/'  Alefxaiidiia  was  a  metropoGtical 
see  long  before  the  Nioene  coilneil,  as  appears  in  the  sixth 
canon,  before  cited «;  nay^  Diosoorus,  the  bii^hop  of  that 
church,  was  required  to  bring  ten  of  the  metropolitans  that 
he  had  under  him,  to  the  €k>uncil  of  Ephesus^  by  Theodosius 
aod  Yalentsiian^  emperors ;  so  that  it  was  a  patriafchate. 

These  are  enough  to  show,  that  in  the  primitiye  church' 
there  were  metropoKtan  bishops.  Now«  then^  either  bishops 
were"  parochial  or  no:  if  no,  then  they  were  diocesan;  if  yea, 
then  a4  least  maay  of  them  were  dioc^an ;  for  they  had, ' 
acclbrding  to  this  rate,  many  parochial  bishops  under  them. 
Bvt  I  have  ^tood  too  long  upon  this  impertinent  trifle;  but 
as  now**a-days  it  is  made,  the  consideration  of  it  is  material 
to  the  wain  question.  Only  this  I  add,  that  if  any  man 
dionld  trouble  the  world  with  My  other  fancy  of  his  own, 
and  say  that  our  bishops  are  nothing  like  the  primitire, 
because  aU  the  bishops  of  the  primitive  church  had  only  two 
towns  in  their  charge,  and  no  more,  and  each  of  these  towns 
haid  in  them  one  hundred  and  seventy  families,  and  were 
bound  to  have  no  more,  how  should  this  man  be  confuted? 
I4  was*  just  such  a  device  as  this  in  them,  that  first  meant  to 
chsturb  this  question,  by  pretending  that  the  bishops  were 
only  parochial,  not  diocesan,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
biiAop  but  the  parish-priest.  Most  certainly,  themselves 
t&M  not  believe  the  dlegation,  only  they  knew  it  would 
nose  a  dust.  But,  by  God's  providence,  there  is  wat^r 
enough  ib  the  primitive  fountains  to  allay  it. 


SECTION  XLIV. 

And  ttd$  aided  by  Preibytets,  but  not  trnpaired. 

Another-  consideration  must  here  be  interposed,  oonoeitiing 
tlie  intervening  of  presbyters  in  the  regiment  of  the  several 
ohnrohes.  For  tiiough  I  have  twice  already  riiown,  that 
could  not  ohallenge  it  of  right  either  by  Divide  in* 
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gtitution  or  apostolical  ordinance;  yet  here  also  it  must 
considered  how  it  was  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church; 
for  those  men  that  call  the  bishop  a  pope»  are  themselves 
desirous  to  make  a  conclave  of  cardinals  too,  and  to  make 
every  diocese  a  Roman  consistory* 

L   Then  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  presbyters,  (after 
Scripture,  I  mean,  for  of  it  I  have  already  given  account,)  is 
from  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome*:   "  Antequam  studia  in 
religione  fierent,  et  diceretar  in  populis,  Ego  sum  Pauli,  &c. 
communi  presbyterorum  consilio  ecclesisB  gubemabantur  :'* 
"  Before   factions  arose   in  the  church,  the    church    was 
governed  by  the  common  council  of  presbyters/*    Here  St. 
Jerome  either  means  it  of  the  time  before  bishops  were  con- 
stituted in  particular  churches,  or  after  bishops  were  ap- 
pointed.    If  '  before  bishops  were  appointed/  no  hurt  done, 
the  presbyters  might  well  rule  in  common,  before  themselves 
had  a  ruler  appointed  to  govern  both  them  and  all  the  diocese 
beside.     For  so  St.  Ignatius^  writing  to  the  church  of 
Antioch,  exhorts  the  presbyters  to  feed  the  flock  until  God 
should  declare  toy  /juxkorra  ofxny  v/itfy,   **  whom  he  would 
make  their  ruler."    And  St.  Cyprian,  speaking  of  Etecosa, 
and  some  other  women  that  had  made  defailance  in  time  of 
persecution,  and  so  were  put  to  penance,  **  presceperunt  eas* 
preepositi  tantisper  sic  esse,  donee  episcopus  constituator :" 
The  presbyters,  whom  '  sede  vacante '  he,  '  preeter  morem 
suum,'  calls  '  preepositos,'  they  gave  order  that "  they  should 
so  remain  till  the  consecration  of  a  bishop."    But  if  St.- 
Jerome  means  this  saying  of  his  *  after  bishops  were  fixed,' 
then  his  expression  answers  the  allegation,  for  it  was  but 
*'  communi  consilio  presbyterorum,'*  the  judicium  might  be 
solely  in  the  bishop ;  he  was  the  judge,  though  the  pres- 
byters were  the  counsellors.      For  so  himself  adds,  that 
"  upon  occasion  of  those  first  schisms  in  Corinth,  it  was 
decreed  in  all  the  world,  *  ut  onmis  ecdesise  cure  ad  unum 
pertineret,'  all  the  care  of  the  diocese  was  in  the  bishop," 
and,  therefore,  all  the  ppWer ;  for  it  was  unimaginable  that 
the  burden  should  be  laid  on  the  bishop,  and  the  strenigtht 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  presbyters.     And  so  St.  Ignatius* 
styles,  them*  a-i/dfiot/Kn,  mm  awiifivrcu  rw  exta-Movoy,  ''  assessoia/ 

• 
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and  Gounsellors  to  the  bishop."  But  yet  if  we  take  our 
eatimate-  from  Ignatius,  ^'  the  bishop  is  the-  ruler;  without 
bim,  though  all  concurred,  yet  nothing  could  be  done,  no^ 
thing  attempted ;  the  bishop  was  superior  in  all  power  and 
authority ;  he  was  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things,  and  contra- 
dicted in  nothing ;  the  bishop's  judgment  was  to  sway;  and 
nothing  must  seem  pleasing  to  the  presbyters  that  was  cross 
to  the  bishop's  sentence :"  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
which  I  have  formerly  made  use  of,  is  in  Ignatius^;  and 
now  let  their  assistance  and  counsel  extend  as  far  as  it  will, 
the  bishop's  authority  is  invulnerable.  But  I  have  already 
enough  discussed  this  instance  of  St.  Jerome's  section ; 
thither  I  refer  the  reader. 

2«  But  St.  Cyprian  must  do  this  business  for  us;  if  any 
man;  for  of  all  the  bishops,  he  did  acts  of  the  greatest  con- 
descension and  seeming  declination  of  episcopal  authority. 
But  let  us  see  the  worst.  **  Ad  id  ver5,  quod  scripserunt  mihi 
compresbyteri  nostri,  solus  rescribere  nihil  potui,  quandp*£i 
primordio  episcopates  mei  statuerim  nihil^  sine  consilio  vestro 
et  sine  consensu  plebis  mese,  private  sententia  gerere**."  And 
again,  **  Quamvis  mihi  videantur  debere  pacem  accipere, 
tamen  ad  consultum  vestrum  eos  dimisi,  ne  videar  aliquid 
temer^  praesumereV  And  a  third  time,  ''Quae  res  cihai 
omnium  nostrum  consilium  et  sententiam  spectat,  prasjudi- 
care  ego  et  soli  mihi  rem  communem  vindicare  non  audeo  ^" 
These  are  the  greatest  steps  of  episcopal  humility  that  I  find 
'  in.  materia  juridic& ;'  the  sum  whereof  is  this,  that  St.  Cy- 
prian did  consult  his  presbyters  and  clergy  in  matters  of 
consequence,  and  resolved  to  do  nothing  without  their 
advice.  But  then,  consider  also  it  was  ''  statui  apud  me," 
''I  have  resolved  with  myself,"  to  do  nothing  without  yoilr 
counsel.  It  was  no  necessity '  ab  extra/  no  duty,  no  sanction 
of  Holy  Church,  that  bound  him  to  such  a  modesty ;  it  was 
his  own  voluntary  act.  2.  It  was  as  well  *  diaconorum,'  as 
'  presby terorum  consilium,'  that  he  would  have  in  conjunc- 
tion, as  appears  by  the  titles  of  the  sixth  and  eighteenth 
epistles :  **  Cyprianus  presbyteris,  ac  diaconis  fratribus  saki- 
teni;:"  so  that  here  the  presbyters  can  no  more  challenge 
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a  power  of  regiment  in  commoni  tlian  ike  deacons,  by  tviy 
divine  law  or  catholic  practice.  3.  St.  CypriaOy  also,  would 
actually  have  the  consent  of  the  people,  too ;  and  that  will 
as  well  disturb  the  'jus  DiYinum*^  of  an  independent  pres- 
bytery, as  of  an  independent  episcopacy. 

But»  indeed,  neither  of  them  both  need  to  be  much 
troubled,  for  all  this  was  voluntary  in  St.  Cyprian,  like 
Moses,  **  qui  ciim  in  potestate  sua  habuit,  ut  aolos  possit 
preesse  populo,  seniores  elegit,"  (to  use  St.  Jerome's <  ex- 
pression,) ^'  who,  when  it  was  in  his  power  alone  to  rule  the 
people,  yet  chose  seventy  elders  for  assistants :"  for,  as  for 
St.  Cyprian,  this  very  epistle  clears  it,  that  no  part  of  his 
episcopal  authority  was  impaired ;  for  be  shows  what  himself 
alone  could  do :  ''  Fretus  igitur  dilectione  vestra,  et  religione, 
quam  satis  novi,  his  literis  et  hortor  et  mando,  8lc  ;"  '^  I 
entreat  and  command  you :"  **  Vice  meit  ftingsmini  cim 
gerenda  ea,  quss  administratio  religioea  deposcit;''  ''  Be  my 
.substitutes  in  the  administration  of  church-affairs.*'  He 
entreats  them,  '  pro  dilectione,'  '  because  they  loved  him ;' 
he  commands  them, '  pro  religione,' '  by  their  religion  ^  for 
it  was  a  piece  of  their  religion  to  obey  him,  and  in  him  was 
the  government  of  his  church ;  else  how  could  he  have  put 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  in  substitution  ? 

Add  to  this,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  church,  that  although 
the  bishop  did  only  impose  hands  in  the  ordination  of  clerks, 
yet  the  fdergy  did  approve  and  examine  the  persons  to  be 
ordained ;  and  it  being  a  thing  of  public  interest,  it  was  then 
not  thought  fit  to  be  a  personal  action,  both  in  preparation 
and  ministration  too ;  and  for  this  St.  Chrysostom  was 
accused, '  in  concilio  nelario,'  as  the  title  of  the  edition  of  it 
expresses  it^,  that  he  made  ordinations  mv  aunipiw  mm  mofk 
irw>iMw  roS  MXnfov  yet  when  St.  Cyprian  saw  occasion  for  it,  he 
did  ordain  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  of  his  church; 
for  so  he  ordained  Celerinus ;  so  he  ordained  Optatoa  and 
Saturnus,  when  himself  was  from  his  church,  and  in  great 
want  of  clergymen  to  assist  in  the  ministration  of  the  daily 
offices.  He  did  as  much  in  jurisdiction,  too,  and  cansures ; 
for  himself  did  excommunicate  Felicissimus  and  Augendos, 
and  Repostus,  and  Irene,  and  Paula,  as  appears  in  his  thirty- 
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eighth  and  thirtyniintib  epistles,  a&d  tells  Rogatiaa\is  *  that  he 
might  have  done  as  much  to  the  petulant  deacon  that  abused 
hin^,  by  virtue  of  his  episcopal  authority :  and  the  same  power, 
singly  and  solely,  he  exercised  in  his  acts  of  favour  and 
absolution :  '*  Unus  atque  alius,  obnitente  plebe  et  contra- 
dicente,  mea  tamen  facilitate  suscepti  sunt^/'  Indeed  here 
is  no  contradiction  of  the  clergy  expressed,  but  yet  the 
absolution,  said  to  be  his  own  act,  against  the  people,  and 
urithout  the  clergy ;  for  he  alone  was  the  judge,  insomuch, 
that  he  declared  it  was  the  cause  of  schism  and  heresy,  that 
the  bishop  was  not  obeyed :  **  Nee  unus  in  ecclesi^  ad  tempus 
sacerdosy  et  ad  tempus  judex,  vice  Christi,  cogitatur,''  *'  and 
that  one  high-priest  in  a  church,  and  judge,  instead  of  Christ, 
is  not  admitted '/'  So  that  the  bishop  must  be  one,  and  that 
one  must  be  judge, —  and  to  acknowledge  more,  in  St.  Cy- 
prian's Lexicon,  is  called  schism  and  heresy.  Farther  yet» 
this  judicatory  of  the  bishop  is  independent,  and  responsive 
to  none  but  Christ:  "  Actum  suum  disponit,  et  dirigit 
unusquisque  episcopus,  rationem  propositi  sui  Domino  reddi- 
turns":"  and  again,  '^  Habet  in  ecclesies  administratione 
voluntatis  suee  arbitrium  liberum  unusquisque  prsBpositus, 
rationem  act&s  sui  Domino  redditurus ;''  '^  The  bishop  is 
lord  of  his  own  actions,  and  may  do  what  seems  good  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  for  his  actions  he  is  to  account  to  Christ"." 

This  general  account  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  allegations 
out  of  the. sixth  and  eighth  epistles,  and  indeed,  the  whole 
question.  But  for  the  eighteenth  epistle,  there  is  something 
of  peculiar  answer ;  for  first,  it  was  a  case  of  public  concern- 
ment, and,  therefore,  he  would  so  comply  with  the  public 
interest,  as  to  do  it  by  public  council.  Secondly,  ^'  It  was  a 
necessity  of  times,"  that  made  this  case  peculiar :  "  Neces- 
.sitas  temporum  facit,  ut  non  temer^  pacem  demus:".they. 
are  the  first  words  of  the  next  epistle,  which  is  of  the  same 
matter,  for  if  the  '  lapsl'  had  been  easily,  and  without  a 
•public  and  solemn  trial,  reconciled,  it  would  have  made 
Oentile  sacrifices  frequent,  and  martyrdom  but  seldom. 
Thirdly,  the  common  council,  which  St.  Cyprian  heres^d 
he  would  expect,  was  the  council  of  the  confessors,  to  whom, 
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for  a  peculiar  honour,  it  was  indulged,  that  they  should  be  inte- 
rested in  the  public  assoiling  of  such  penitents,  who  were  over* 
come  with  those  fears  which  the  confessors  had  overcome :  so 
that  this  is  evidently  an  act  of  positive  and  temporary  disci- 
pline ;  and  as  it  is  no  disadvantage  to  the  power  of  the  bishop, 
so,  to  be  sure,  no  advantage  to  the  presbyter.  But  the  clause 
of  objection,  from  the  nineteenth  epistle,  is  yet  unanswered, 
and  that  runs  something  higher,  ''  tamen  ad  consultum 
vestrum  eos  dimisi,  ne  videar  aliquid  temer^  prsBSumere/'  It 
is  called  '  presumption'  to  reconcile  the  penitents  without  the 
advice  of  those  to  whom  he  writ ;  but  from  this  we  are  fairly 
delivered  by  the  title :  "  Cypriano,  et  compresbyteris  Car- 
thagine  consistentibus ;  Caldonius  salutem."  It  was  not  the 
epistle  of  Cyprian  to  his  presbyters,  but  of  Caldonius,  one  of 
the  suffragan  bishops  of  Numidia,  to  his  metropolitan ;  and 
now,  what  wonder  if  he  call  it  presumption  to  do  an  act  of  so 
public  consequence,  without  the  advice  of  his  metropolitan. 
He  was  bound  to  consult  him  by  the  canons  apostolical,  and 
so  he  did,  and  no  harm  done  to  the  present  question,  of 
the  bishop^s  sole  and  independent  power,  and  unmixed  with 
the  conjunct  interest  of  the  presbytery,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  beyond  ministry,  counsel,  and  assistance. 

3.  In  all  churches  where  a  bishop's  seat  was,  there  were 
not  ahnrays  a  college  of  presbyters,  but  only  in  the  greatest 
churches ;  for  some  time  in  the  lesser  cities  there  were  but 
two:  ''  Esse  oportet,  et  aliquantos  presbyteros,  ut  bini  sint 
per  ecclesias,  et  unus  in  civitate  episcopus ;"  so  St.  Ambrose*: 
''  sometimes  there  was  but  one  in  a  church.''  Posthumianus, 
in  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  put  the  case :  "  Deinde 
qui  unum  presbyterum  habuerit,  numquid  debet  illi  ipse 
unus  presbyter  auferri?"  The  church  of  Hippo  had  bat 
one;  Valerius  was  the  bishop,  and  Austin  was  the  priest; 
imd,  after  him,  Austin  was  the  bishop,  and  Eradius  the  priest. 
Sometimes  not  one,  as  in  the  case  of  Aurelius,  put  in  the  same 
council  now  cited,  of  a  church  that  hath  never  a  presbyter  to 
be  consecrated  bishop,  in  the  place  of  him  that  died ;  and 
once,  at  Hippo,  they  had  none,  even  then  when  the  people 
snatched  St.  Austin,  and  carried  him  to  Valerius  to  be 
ordained :  in  these  cases  I  hope  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the 
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bishop  was  judge  alone ;  I  am  sure  he  had  but  little  company, 
sometimes  none  at  all. 

'    4.  fiut  suppose  it  had  been  always  done,  that  presbyters 
were  consulted  in  matters  of  great  difficulty  and  possibility 
of  scandal,  for  so  St.  Ambrose  p  intimates,  *^  Ecdesia  seniores 
habttit,  sine  quorum  consilio  nihil  gerebatur  in  ecclesi&/'  un- 
derstand in  these  churches  where  presbyters  were  fixed ;  yet 
this  might  be  necessary,  and  was  so,  indeed,  in  some  degree 
at  first,  which  in  succession,  as  it  proved  troublesome  to  the 
presbyters,  so  unnecessary  and  impertinent  to  the  bishops. 
At  first,  I  say,  it  might  be  necessary,  for  they  were  times  of 
persecutions  and  temptation;  and  if  both  the  clergy  and 
people,  too,  were  not  complied  withal  in  such  exigence  of  time, 
and  agonies  of  spirit,  it  was  the  way  to  make  them  relapse 
to  gentilism ;  for  a  discontented  spirit  will  hide  itself,  and 
take  sanctuary  in  the  reeds  and  mud  of  Nilus,  rather  than  not 
take  complacence .  in  an  imaginary  security  and  revenge. 
Secondly :  As  yet  there  had  been  scarce  any  synods  to  de- 
termine cases  of  public  difficulty  ;  and  what  they  could  not 
receive  from  public  decision,  it  was  fitting  they  should  supply 
by  the  maturity  of  a  conciliary  assistance  and  deliberation: 
for  although,  by  the  canons  of  the  apostles,  bishops  were 
bound  twice  a  year  to  celebrate  synods,  yet,  persecution 
intervening,  tliey  were  rather  twice  a  year  a  havirofa  than 
awoii^,  *'  a  dispersion  than  a  synod."    Thirdly:  Although 
synods  had  been  as  frequently  convened  as  was  intended 
by  the  apostles,  yet  it  must  be  length  of  time,  and  a  successive 
experience,  that  must  give  opportunity  and  ability  to  give 
general  rules  for  the  emergency  of  all  particulars;  and, 
therefore,  till  the  church  grew  pf  some  considerable  age,  a 
fixed  standing  college  of  presbyters  was  more  requisite  than 
since  it  hath  been,  when  the  frequency  of  general  councils, 
and  provincial  synods,  and  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  the 
innumerable  volumes  of  the  fatliers,  and  decretals  of  bishops, 
and  a  digest  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  hath  made  the 
personal  assistance  of  presbyters  unnecessary.    4.  When  ne- 
cessity required  not  their  presence  and  counsel,  their  own 
necessity  required  that  they  should  attend  their  several  cures. 
For  let  it  be  considered,  that  they  would  now  have  a  college 
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of  presbyters  assist  the  bishop,  whether  they  think  of  what 
follows;  for  either  they  must  have  presbyters  ordained 
without  a  title,  which  I  am  sure  they  have  complained  of 
these  threescore  years,  or  else  they  must  be  forced  to  non- 
residence;  for  how  else  can  they  assist  the  bishop  in  the 
ordinary  and  daily  occurrences  of  the  church,  unless  either 
they  have  no  cure  of  their  own,  or  else  neglect  it  i  And  as  for 
the  extraordinary,  either  the  bishop  is  to  consult  his  metro- 
politan, or  he  may  be  assisted  by  a  synod,  if  the  canons 
already  constituted  do  not  aid  him  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  the 
presbyter  is  impertinent. 

5.  As  this  assistance  of  presbyters  was  at  first  for  necessity, 
and  after  by  custom  it  grew  a  law ;  so  now,  '  retrd/  first 
the  necessity  failed,  and  then  the  desuetude  abrogated  the 
law,  which  before  custom  had  established  :  "  Quod  qui  ne- 
gligently obsoleverit  nescio,'*  saith  St.  Ambroses :  '*  he  knew 
not  how  it  came  to  be  obsolete,"  but  so  it  was ;  it  had  expired 
before  his  time :  not  but  that  presbyters  were  still  in  mother 
churches,  (I  mean  in  great  ones ;) ''  In  ecclesiSi  enim  habemus 
senatum  nostrum,  actum  presbyterorum  ;'*  '*  We  have  still," 
saith  St  Jerome  %  "  in  the  church,  our  senate,  a  college,  or 
chapter  of  presbyters ;"  he  was  then  at  Rome  or  Jerusalem : 
but  they  were  not  consulted  in  chnrch-afiairs,  and  matter 
of  jurisdiction ;  that  was  it  that  St.  Ambrose  wondered  how 
it  came  to  pass:  and  thus  it  is  to  this  day.  In  our  mother 
churches  we  have  a  chapter,  too,  but  the  bishop  consults 
them  not  in  matters  of  ordinary  jurisdiction ;  just  so  it 
was  in  St.  Ambrose's  time ;  and,  therefore,  onr  bishops  have 
altered  no  custom  in  this  particular;  the  alteration  was  preg- 
nant, even  before  the  end  of  the  four  general  councils,  and, 
therefore,  is  no  violation  of  a  Divine  right ;  for  then,  most 
certainly,  a  contrary  provision  would  have  been  made  in  those 
conventions,  wherein  so  much  sanctity,  and  authority,  and 
Catholicism,  and  severe  discipline,  were  conjunct ;  and  then, 
besides,  it  is  no  innovation  in  practice  which  pretends  so  fair 
antiquity;  but,  however,  it  was  never  otherwise  than  vo- 
luntary in  the  bishops,  and  positive  discipline  in  the  church, 
and  conveniency  in  the  thing  for  that  present,  and  counsel  in 
the  presbyters,  and  a  trouble  to  the  presbyters'  persons,  and 
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CL  disturbance  of  their  duties/ when  they  came  to  be  fixed 
upon  a  particular  charge. 

One  thing  more  before  I  leave :  I  find  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Hispalis'  objected:  ^*  Episcopus  presbyteris  solus 
bonorem  dare  potest,  solus  autem  auferre  non  potest:"  *^  A 
bishop  may  alone  ordain  a  priest;  a  bishop  may  not  alone 
depose  a  priest."  Therefore,  in  censures  there  was  in  the 
primitive  church  a  necessity  of  conjunction  of  presbyters 
with  the  bishop  in  imposition  of  censures. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  it  is  evident  that  he  that  can  give 
an  honour,  can  also  take  it  away,  if  any  body  can ;  for  there 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  no  greater  difficulty  in  pulling 
down  than  in  raising  up.  It  was  wont  always  to  be  accounted 
easier  f'  therefore  this  canon,  requiring  a  conjunct  power  in 
deposing  presbyters,  is  a  positive  constitution  of  the  church, 
founded,  indeed,  upon  good  institution,  but  built  upon  no 
deeper  foundation,  neither  of  nature  or  higher  institution, 
than  its  own  present  authority. 

But  that  is  enough,  for  we  are  not  now  in  question  of 
Divine  right,  but  of  catholic  and  primitive  practice.  To  it, 
therefore,  I  answer,  that  the  conjunct  hand— required  to  pull 
down  a  presbyter  —  was  not  the  chapter,  or  college  of  pres- 
byters ;  but  a  company  of  bishops,  a  synodal  sentence,  and 
determination ;  for  so  the  canon  runs,  **  qui  profecto  nee  ab 
nao  damnari  nee  uno  judicante  poterunt  honoris  sui  privi- 
legiis  ezui :  sed  praesentati  synodali  judicio,  quod  canon  de 
iUis  prsBceperit  definiri."  And  the  same  thing  was  deter- 
mined in  the  Greeks'  council  of  Carthage  ^  **  If  a  presbyter 
or  a  deacon  be  accused,  their  own  bishop  shall  judge  them, 
not  aJone,  but  with  the  assistance  of  six  bishops  more,  in 
the  case  of  a  presbyter;  three  of  a  deacon;  t«v  Vk  xoiirm 
Mkupuuh  rdf  airiaf  mcu  ptewf  6  hniwi^  lfriV»o9ro<  iiayvn  nai  wifari^* 
but  the  causes  of  the  other  clergy,  the  bishop  of  the  place 
must  alone  *'  hear  and  determine  them.*'  So  that  by  this 
^aaon,  in  some  things,  the  bishop  might  not  be  alone,  but 
then  his  assistants  were  bishops,  not  presbyters:  in  other 
things  he  alone  was  judge,  without  either,  and  yet  his 
sentences  must  not  be  clancular,  but  in  open  court,  in  the 
fall  chapter,  for  his  presbyters  must  be  present ;  and  so  it  is 
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determined  for  Africa,  in  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage «; 
''  Ut  episcopuB  nullius  causam  audiat  absque  prsBsentia 
clericorum  suorum:  alioquin  irrita  erit  sententia  episcopi 
nisi  pr»8enti&  clericorum  confinnetur."  Here  is,  indeed, 
a  necessity  of  the  presence  of  the  clergy  of  his  church*  where 
his  consistory  was  kept,  lest  the  sentence  should  be  dan- 
destine,  and  so  illegal ;  but  it  is  nothing  but  ''  prsesentia 
clericorum,"  for  it  is,  •*  sententia  episcopi,"  "  the  bishop's 
sentence/*  and  the  clerk's  presence  only ;  for  ytivQ^  o  hromof 
m^MOTTOf,  **  the  bishops  alone  might  give  sentence,"  in  the 
causes  of  the  inferior  clergy,  even  by  this  canon  itself,  which 
is  used  for  objection  against  the  bishop's  sole  jurisdiction. 

I  know  nothing  now  to  hinder  our  process ;  for  the  bishop's 
jurisdiction  is  clearly  left  in  his  own  hand,  and  the  presbyters 
had  no  share  in  it,  but  by  delegation  and  voluntary  as- 
sumption.    Now  I  proceed  in  the  main  question. 


SECTION  XLV. 

So  that  the  Government  of  the  Church  by  Bishops  was 

believed  necessary. 

We  have  seen  what  episcopacy  is  in  itself;  now,  from 
the  same  principles  let  us  see  what  it  is  to  us;  and,  first, 
antiquity  taught  us  it  was  simply  necessary,  even  to  the 
being  and  constitution  of  a  church :  that  runs  high,  but  we 
must  follow  our  leaders.  St.  Ignatius  *  is  express  in  this 
question :  **  Qui  intra  altare  est,  mundus  est,  quare  et  ob- 
temperat  episcopo  et  sacerdotibus.  Qui  vero  foris  est,  hie  is 
est,  qui  sine  episcopo,  sacerdote,  et  diacono,  quicquam  agit, 
et  ejusmodi  inquinatam  habet  conscientiam,  et  infideli  de- 
terior  est :"  "  He  that  is  within  the  altar,  that  is,  within  the 
communion  of  the  church,  he  is  pure,  for  he  obeys  the  bishop 
and  the  priests.  But  he  that  is  without,  that  is,  does  any 
thing  without  his  bishop  and  the  clergy,  he  hath  a  filthy  con* 
science,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  '^  Necesse  itaque  est, 
quicquid  facitis,  ut  sine  episcopo  nihil  faciatis :"  **  It  is  neces- 
sary, that  whatever  ye  do,  ye  be  sure  to  do  nothing  withoul 
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the  bishop."  '*  Quid  enim  aliud  est  episcopus,"  8cic.  "  For 
what  else  is  a  bishop  but  he  that  is  greater  than  all  power  ?  '^ 
So  that  the  obeying  the  bishop  is  the  decessary  condition  of 
a  Christian  and  catholic  communion;  he  that  does  not,  is 
worse  than  an  infidel.  The  same  also  he  aflEirms  again  ^: 
'*  Quotquot  enim  Christie  sunt  partium  episcopi ;  qui  vero  ab 
illo  declinanty  et  cum  maledictis  communionem  amplectuntur, 
hi  cum  illis  e^cidentur :''  ''  All  they  that  are  on  Christ's  side, 
are  on  the  bishop's  side;  but  they  that  communicate  with 
accursed  schismatics,  shall  be  cut  off  with  them."  If,  then, 
we  will  be  Christ's  servants,  we  must  be  obedient  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  bishop.  It  is  the  condition  of  Christianity. 
We  are  not  Christians  else.  So  is  the  intimation  of  St. 
Ignatius^.  As  full  and  pertinent  is  the  peremptory  resolution 
of  St.  Cyprian,  in  that  admirable  epistle  of  his  '  ad  Lapses ;' 
where,  after  he  had  spoken  how  Christ  instituted  the  honour 
of  episcopacy,  in  concrediting  the  keys  to  St.  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles,  "  Inde,"  saith  he,  ''  per  temporum  et  suc- 
oessionum  vices  episcoporum  ordinatio,  et  ecclesiae  ratio 
decurrit,  ut  ecclesia  super  episcopos  constituatur,  et  omnia 
actus  ecclesisB  per  eosdem  prsepositos  gubemetur  :*'  **  Hence 
is  it,  that  by  several  successions  of  bishops  the  church  is 
continued,  so  that  the  church  hath  its  being  or  constitution 
by  bishops,  and  every  act  of  ecclesiastical  regiment  is  to  be 
disposed  by  them."  ''  Ciim  hoc  itaque  Divin&  lege  fundatum 
sit,  miror,"  8cc.  ''  Since,  therefore,  this  is  so  established  by 
the  law  of  God,  I  wonder  any  man  should  question  it,"  8cc. 
And;  therefore,  as  in  all  buildings,  the  foundation  being 
gone,  Ae  fabric  falls,  so  '^if  ye  take  away  bishops,  the 
church  must  ask  il  writing  of  divorce  from  Ood,  for  it  can  no 
longer  be  called  a  church."  This  account  we  have  from  St. 
Cyprian,  and  he  reinforces  again  upon  the  same  charge,  in 
his  Epistle  '  ad  Florentium  Pupianum**,*  where  he  makes  a 
bishop  to  be  ingredient  into  the  definition  of  a  church : 
**  Ecclesia  est  plebs  sacerdoti  adunata,  et  pastori  suo  grex 
adhsrens :"  '*  The  church  is  a  flock  adhering  to  its  pastor^ 
and  a  people  united  to  their  bishop :"  for  that  so  he  means 
by  '  sacerdos,'  appears  in  the  words  subjoined :  **  Unde  et 
9cire  debes,  episcopum  in  ecclesia  esse,  et  ecclesiam  in  epis-. 
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oopo,  et  si  qui  cum  episcopo  non  sit,  m  ecclelria  tion  e8S6»  ei 
frnstra  sibi  blandiri  eos^  qui  paoem  cum  saceidotibas  Dei  non 
habentes  obrepunt,  et  latenter  apud  quosdam  dottiiitini<$are 
se  credunt/'  kc.  '' Aa  a  bishop  ia  ia  the  church;  so  the 
church  is  in  the  bishop ;  and  he  that  does  not  cofivmameate 
with  the  bishop,  is  not  in  the  churcb:  and,  therefore^  they' 
vainly  flatter  themselves,  that  think  their  case  fair  and  good^ 
if  they  communicate  in  conventicles^  and  forsake  their 
bishop." 

And  for  this  cause,  the  holy  primitives  were  bo  confident 
and  zealous  for  a  bishop,  that  they  would  rather  expose-' 
themselves  and  all  their  tribes  to  a  persecution,  than  to  the* 
greater  misery,  the  want  of  bishops.  Fulgentius  tells  an 
excellent  story  to  this  purpose  *.  When  Frasamund,  king  of 
Byzac,  in  Africa^  had  made  an  edict  that  do  more  bishops^ 
should  be  consecrate,  to  this  purpose,  that  the  catholic  faith 
might  e^ire,  (so  he  waa  sure  it  would,  if  this  device  were 
perfected,)  ''  ut  areseentibus  truncis  absque  palrnitibus  omnes' 
ecclesisd  desolarentur/^  the  good  bishops  of  the  province  met 
together  in  a  council,  and  having  considered  of  tiie  Command 
of  the  tyrant,  ''  Sacra  turba  pontifieum  qui  remaaserant, 
eommunicato  inter  se  consilio,  definiemnt  adversus  pr«ceptam 
regis  in  omnibus  locis  eelebrare  ordinationes  pontifieum,' 
cogftSBtes  a«t  regis  ivaeundiam,  si  qua  forsan  eatisteret,  miti- 
gandam,  quo  facilius  ordkiati  in  suis  plebibus  viverenly  aiit> 
SI  persecationis  violentia  uasceretur,  eoronahdcs'  etfam-  fidei 
eonfessione,  quos  dignos  inveniebant  promotaone.^'  It  was^ 
full  of  bravery  and  Christian  Bptiie.  ^'  The  bishops  retfolvedr 
for  all  the  edict  against  new  ordination  of  bishops,  to  obejr 
G^d  rather  than  man,  and  to  consecrate  bishops  in  alt  places^ 
hoping  the  king  would  be  appeased ;  or  if  not,  yet  <fao86^ 
whom  they  thought  Worthy  of  a  mitre,  were  in  a  fiiir  diq>o-' 
sition  to  receive  a  crown  of  martyrdom.''  They  did  soc- 
**  Fit  repents  communis  assumptio,'*  and  they  all  strovts  wh«* 
should  be  first,  and  thought  a  blessing  would  outstrip  the' 
hindmost.  They  were  sure  they  might  go  to  heaven^  thougb 
persecuted,  under  the  conduct  of  a  bishop ;  they  knew,  wiA-^ 
oat  him,  the  ordinary  passage  was  obstructed. 

*  Vide  Concil.  Byzacenuin,  Au.  Doin.  504,  et  Suriuin,  die  1  Jaonar.  cC 
Baroih  in  A»  D.  604.  i       '  .'  :  '      ' 
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Plus  the  First,  bishop  of  Rome  and  martyr,  speaking  of 
them  that  calumniate  and  disgrace  their  bishops '^y  endeavour- 
ing to  make  them  infamous,  *^  They  add/'  saith  be^ ''  evil  to 
evil,  and  grow  worse/'  **  non  intelligentes  quM  ecclesia  Dei 
in  sacerdotibus  consistit,  et  crescit  in  templum  Dei :"  ''  not 
considering  that  tbe  church  of  God  doth  consist  or  is  esta- 
blished in  bishops,  and  grows  up  to  a  holy  temple/'  To  him 
I  am  most  willing  to  add  St.  Jerome  <,  because  he  is  often^ 
obtruded  in  defiance  of  the  cause :  ''  EcclesisB  salus  in  summi 
sacerdotis  dignitate  pendet :"  ^*  The  safety  of  the  church 
depends  upon  the  bishop's  dignity. 


SECTION  XLVL 

For  they  are  SchisniiUics,  that  separate  from  their  Bishop, 

The-  reason  which  St.  Jerome  gives/ presses  this  business  to 
a  further  particular.  **  For  if  an  eminent  dignity,  and  an 
nnmatchable  power,  be  not  given  to  him,"  ''  tot  efficientur 
schismata,  quot  sacerdotes."  So  that  he  makes  bishops 
therefore  necessary,  because  without  them  '  the  unity  of  a 
church  cannot  be  preserved  /  and  we  know  that  unity,  and 
being,  are  of  equal  extent ;  and  if  the  unity  of  the  church 
depends  upon  the  bishop,  then  when  there  is  no  bishop,  no 
pretence  to  a  church;  and  therefore  to  separate  from  the 
bishop  makes  a  man  at  least  a  schismatic.  For  unity,  which 
the  fathers  press  so  often,  they  make  to  be  dependent  on  the 
bishop.  ''  Nihil  sit  in  vobis  quod  possit  vos  dirimere,  sed 
unimini  episcopo,  subjecti  Deo  per  ilium  in  Christo,"  saith 
St.  Ignatius*:  *'  Let  nothing  divide  you,  but  be  united  to 
your  bishop,  being  subject  to  God  in  Christ  through  your 
bishop."  And  it  is  his  cong6  to  the  people  of  Smyrna,  to 
whom  he  writ  in  his  epistle  to  Polycarpus^  "  Opto  vos 
semper  valere  in  Deo  nostro  Jesu  Christo,  in  quo  manete  per 
unitatem  Dei  et  episcopi :"  "  Farewell  in  Christ  Jesus,  in 
whom  remain  by  the  unity  of  Ood  and  of  the  bishop." 
"  Quant5  vos  beatiores  judico,  qui  dependetis  ab  illo  (epis- 

'  Epiat.  t»  s  Advera.  Lucifer,  cap.  4. 
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copo),  ut  ecclesia  il  Domino  Jesu  et  Dominus  i  Patre  tno,  ut 
omnia  per  unitatem  consentiant :"  **  Blessed  people  are  ye 
that  depend  upon  your  bishop,  as  the  church  on  Christ,  and 
Christ  on  God,  that  all  things  may  consent  in  unity." 

*'  Neque  enim  aliunde  haereses  obortse  sunt,  aut  nata  sunt 
schismata,  qu&m  inde  qu6d  sacerdoti  Dei  non  obtemperatur, 
nee  unus  in  ecclesi&  ad  tempns  sacerdos,  et  ad  tempus  judex 
Tice  Christi  cogitatur :"  **  Hence  come  schisms,  hence  spring 
heresies,  that  the  bishop  is  not  obeyed,  and  admitted  alone  to 
be  the  high-priest,  alone  to  be  the  judged"  The  same  St. 
Cyprian  repeats  again ' ;  and  by  it  we  may  see  his  meaning 
clearer:  **  Qui  vos  audit,  me  audit,"  8cc.  **  Inde  enim 
haereses  et  schismata  oborta  sunt  et  oriuntur,  dum  episcopus, 
qui  unus  est  et  ecclesiae  praeest,  superb&  quorundam  prae- 
sumptione  contemnitur,  et  homo  dignatione  Dei  honoratus, 
indignus  hominibus  judicatur."  The  pride  and  pecTish 
haughtiness  of  some  factious  people  that  contemn  their 
bishops,  is  the  cause  of  all  heresy  and  schism.  And,  there* 
fore,  it  was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  ancient  canons,  that 
any  man  should  have  any  meetings,  or  erect  an  altar,  out  of 
the  communion  of  his  bishop,  —  that  if  any  man  proved  de- 
linquent in  this  particular,  he  was  punished  with  the  highest 
censures,  as  appears  in  the  thirty-second  canon  of  the 
apostles,  in  the  sixth  canon  of  the  council  of  Gangra,  the 
fifth  canon  of  the  council  of  Antioch,  and  the  great  council 
of  Chalcedon*,  all  which  I  have  before  cited.  The  sum  is 
this :  The  bishop  is  the  band  and  ligature  of  the  church's 
unity ;  and  separation  from  the  bishop  is  hx^folof  aifiCtKn,  as 
Theodoret's  expression  is ;  ''a  syn^ol  of  faction ;"  and  he 
that  separates,  is  a  schismatic. 

But  how  if  the  bishop  himself  be  a  heretic  or  schismatic? 
May  we  not  then  separate  ?  Yes,  if  he  be  judged  so  by  a 
synod  of  bishops ;  but  then  he  is  sure  to  be  deposed  too ; 
and  then  in  these  cases  no  separation  from  a  bishop.  For 
till  he  be  declared  so,  his  communion  is  not  to  be  forsaken 
by  the  subjects  of  his  diocese,  lest  they,  by  so  doing,  become 
their  judge's  judge ;  and  when  h€  is  declared  so,  no  need  of 
withdrawing  from  obedience  to  the  bishop,  for  the  heretic  or 
schismatic  must  be  no  longer  bishop.     But  let  the  case  be 

<  St.  Cyprian.  Ep.  55.  '  Epitt  69.  •  Act.  ir. 
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idiat  it  will  be,  no  fiepsralioti  from  a  bishop) '  at  sic/  can  bo 
lawful ;  and  yet  if  tiiere  were  a  tbouBand  cases,  in  whidi  it 
were  lawful  to  separate  from  a  bishop,  yet  in  no  ^oase  ft  it 
lawAil  to  separate  from  episcopacy  {  ttiat  is  the  quintessenoe 
and  spirit  of  schism,  and  a  direct  ov<eTtiin>w  %o  Christiamtif) 
and  aconfroating  of  a  Divine  kntitutioa. 


SECTtON  XLVIL 

Jnd  Heretics. 

But  'a  it  not  also  heresy?  Aeriue  was  condeittaed  for 
iieresy  by  the  catholic  church.  The  heresy  from  whence 
the  Aerians  were  denomineU^ed  was,  ''  sermo  furiosus  magpie 
ifsim  humancB  conditionis,'  et  dicebat, '  Quid  est  episcopus  ad 
presbyterum?  nihil  differt  hie  ab  illo  *:'*"'  A  mad  and  unmanly 
heresy  to  say,  that  a  bishop  and  a  priest  are  all  one.''  80 
]^iphaniu8 :  ^'  Assumpsit  autem  ecclesia,  et  in  toto  mundo 
assensus  factus  est,  antequam  esset  Aerius,  et  qui  ab  ipsQ 
appeOantur  Aeriani.''  And  the  good  catholic  fkther  is  so 
angry  at  the  heretic  Aerius,  that  he  thinks  his  name  was 
given  him  by  Providence,  and  he  is  called  Aerius,  *  aeriis 
spiritibus  pravitatis ;'  for  he  was  possessed  with  an  unclean 
spirit :  he  could  never  have  el4e  been  the  inventor  of  such 
heretical  pravity.  St.  Austin^  also,  reckons  him  in  the 
accunied  roll  of  heretics,  and  adds,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
catalogue,  '  that  he  is  no  catholic  Christian  that  assents  to 
any  of  the  foregoing  doctrines ;'  amongst  which,  this  is  one 
of  the  principal.    Philastrius  does  as  jnuch  for  him. 

But  against  this  it  will  be  olijftoted,  irat,  that  heresies^  in 
the  primitive  catalogues,  are  of  a  large  extent  4  and  every  dis^ 
sent  from  a  public  opinion  was  esteemed  here^.  Secondly, 
Aerius  was  called  heretic,  for  denying  prayer  for  the  dead. 
And  why  may  he. not  be  as  blameless  in  equalling  a  bishop 
and  a  presl^ter,  as  in  that  other,  for  which  he  also  is  con- 
demned by  Epiphanius  and  St.  Austin.  Thirdly,  he  was 
never  condemned  by  any  council ;  and  how,  then,  can  he  be 
called  heretic  ? 

VOL.  vn.  s 
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I  answer, — That  dissent  from  a  public  or  a  received 
opinion  was  never  called  heresy,  unless  the  contrary  truth 
was  indeed  a  part  of  catholic  doctrine.  For  the  fathers, 
many  of  them,  did  so;  as  St.  Austin  from  the  millenary 
opinion ;  yet  none  ever  reckoned  them  in  the  catalogues  of 
heretics ;  but  such  things  only  set  them  down  there,  which 
were  either  directly  opposite  to  catholic  belief,  though  '  in 
minoribus  articulis/  or  to  a  holy  life. — Secondly; — It  is  true 
that  Epiphanius  and  St.  Austin  reckon  his  denying  prayer 
for  the  dead  to  be  one  of  his  own  opinions^  and  heretical. 
But  I  cannot  help  it,  if  they  did  ;  let  him  and  them  agree  it ; 
they  are  able  to  answer  for  themselves.  But  yet  they  ac- 
cused him  also  of  Arianism;  and  shall  we  therefore  say,  that 
Arianism  was  no  heresy,  because  the  fathers  called  him 
heretic  in  one  particular,  upon  one  principle  ?  We  may  as 
well  say  this  as  deny  the  other. — Thirdly ;  He  was  not  con- 
demned by  any  council.  No  :  for  his  heresy  was  ridiculous, 
and  a  scorn  to  all  wise  men,  as  Epiphanius  observes ;  and  it 
niade  do  long  continuance;  neither  had  it  any  considerable 
party.  But  yet  this  is  certain,  that  Epiphanius,  and  Philas- 
trius,  and  St.  Austin,  called  this  opinion  of  Aerius  a  heresy, 
and  against  the  catholic  belief.  And  themselves  affirm  that 
the  church  did  so ;  and  then  it  would  be  considered,  that  it 
is  but  a  sad  employment  to  revive  old  heresies,  and  make 
iliem  a  piece  of  the  new  religion. 

And  yet  after  all  this,  if  I  mistake  not,  although  Aerius 
himself  was  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  be  worthy  noting  in 
a  council,  yet  certainly  the  one-half  of  his  error  is  condemned 
for  heresy  in  one  of  the  four  general  councils,  viz.  the  first 
council    of   Constantinople  ^.      AipiTMov^    ii  Xiyo/uv,   roi^  rs 

ava^ifdOTurBirrai'  "  We  call  all  them  heretics,  whom  the  ancient 
church  hath  condemned,  and  whom  we  shall  anathematize*'* 
Will  not  Aerius  come  under  one  of  these  titles  for  a  con- 
demned heretic  ?  Then  see  forward.  Ilf o^  H  roirois  mm  rov^ 
rnf  Trio'Tiv  /div  riiv  iryni  Tr^oavroioy/Aivovs  o/jtoXoysTv,  a^oa-xiiovra^  it  Mm 
amffwayorrctf  ro7g  MavovtMotg  ifMv  Bma-MOTrois.  Here  is  enough  for 
Aerius  and  all  his  hyperaspists,  new  and  old ;  for  the  holy 
council  condemns  them  '  for  heretics,  who  do  indeed  confess 

i»  Cao.  6. 
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the  true  faith,  but  separate  from  their  bishops,  and  make 
conventicles  apart  from  his  communion.'  Now  this  I  the 
rather  urge,  because  an  act  of  parUament,  made  tenth  of 
Elizabeth,  does  make  this  council,  and  the  other  three,  of 
Nice,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  the  rule  of  judging  heresies. 

I  end  this  particular  with  the  saying  of  the  council  of 
Paris  against  the  Acephali  (who  were  the  branch  of  a  crab- 
stock,  and  something  like  Aerius),  cited  by  Burchard*: 
"  NuU^  ratione  clerici  aut  sacerdotes  habendi  sunt,  qui  sub 
nullius  episcopi  disciplinSi  et  providenti&  gubernantur.  Tales 
enim  Acephalos,  id  est,  sine  capite,  priscas  ecclesiae  consuetudo 
nuncupavit :"  "  They  are,  by  no  means,  to  be  accounted , 
clergymen,  or  priests,  that  vsill  not  be  governed  by  a  bishop. 
For  such  men  the  primitive  church  called  oxs^oxoi/;,  that  is, 
'  headless,'  witless  people." 

This  only.  Acephali  was  the  title  of  a  sect,  a  formal 
heresy,  and  condemned  by  the  ancient  church,  say  the  fathers 
of  the  council  of  Paris.  Now  if  we  can  learn  exactly  what 
they  were,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  another  conviction  for  the 
necessity  of  episcopal  regiment.  Nicephorus  *  can  best  inform 
us.  "  Eodem  tempore,  et  Acephali,  quorum  dux  Severus 
Antiochenus  fuit,"  &c.  "  Severus  of  Antioch  was  the  first 
broacher  of  this  heresy."  But  why  were  they  called  '  Ace- 
phali ? '  *'  id  est,  sine  capite,  quem  sequuntur  hseretici ;  nullus 
enim  eorum  reperitur  auctor,  h  quo  exorti  sunt,"  saith  Isidore. 
But  this  cannot  be,  for  their  head  is  known ;  Severus  was 
their  heresiarch.  But  then  why  are  they  called  *  Acephali?' . 
Nicephorus  •  gives  this  reason,  and,  withal,  a  very  particular 
account  of  their  heresy :  "  Acephali  autem  ob  eam  causam 
dicti  sunt,  quod  sub  episcopis  non  fuerunt :"  "  They  refused 
to  live  under  bishops."  Thence  they  had  their  name ;  what 
was  their  heresy  ?  They  denied  the  distinction  of  natures  in 
Christ.  That  was  one  of  their  heresies ;  but  they  had  more  ; 
for  they  were  "  trium  capitulorum  in  Chalcedone  impugna- 
tores,"  saith  Isidore^;  '  they  opposed  three  canons  of  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.*  One  we  have  heard ;  what  their  other 
heresies  were,  we  do  not  so  well  know ;  but  by  the  canon  of 
the  council  of  Paris^  and  the  intimation  of  their  name,  we  are 

«  Decret.  lib.  ii.  c.  ««6.  ^  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  iviii.  c.  45. 
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guided  tQ  tbe  knowledge  of  «  second :  tbey  r^fiiBed  to  live 
uader  the  government  of  a  bishop.  •And  this  also  was  "  im- 
pugnatio  unius  articuli  in  Chalcedone  f  for  the  eighth  canon 
of  the  council  pf  Chalcedon  commands,  that  the  clergy  should 
bi^  under  episcopal  government.  But  these  Acephali  would 
pot;,  they  were  antiirepiscopal  men ;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
condemned  heretics  \  condemned  in  the  councils  of  Paris^  ol 
Seville,  and  of  Chalcedon* 

But  the  more  particular  account  that  NicefJiiorus  gives 

of  them,  I  will  now  insert,  because  it  is  of  great  use.    "  Pro- 

inde  episcopis,  et  sacerdotibus  apud  eos  defunetia,  neque 

baptismus  juxta  solennem  atque  receptum  ecclesiae  morem 

c^pud  eos  ad  minis  tratur,  neque  oblatio,  aut  res  aliquadivina 

facta,  n\inisteriiimve  ecclesiasticum,   sicuti  mos  est^  cele** 

bratum  est.    Communionem  ver&  illi,  4  plurimo  tempore  9»^ 

^exvatam  habentes,  feriis  Paschalibus,  in  minutissimas  inctsam 

partes  convenientibus  ad  se  hominibus  dederunt.    Quo  tem^ 

pore  quam  quisque  voluiaset  placitam  sibi  sumebat  potestatem. 

E)t  propterea  quod  quilibet^  quodcunque  visum  esset,  fidei  iBr 

sertum  volebat,  quampluriioa  defectorum^  atque  beereticorum 

turba  exorta  est"     It  is  a  story  worthy  of  observation^ 

*  When  ajuy  bishop  died,  they  would  have  no  other  coor 

secrated  in  succession ;  and,  therefore^  could  have  no  more 

priest^>  when  any  of  them  died/    But  ho^ir  then  did  they  to 

baptize  their  ehildren  ?    Why,  they  were  iain  to  make,  shift, 

and  do  it  without  any  ^«rch<-solemnity.    But  how  did  they 

for  the  holy  sacrament?-^ for  that  could  not  be  consecrated 

without  a  priest,  and  he  not  ordained  without  a  bishop^ 

True :  but  therefore  '  they,  while  they  bad  a  bishop,  got  a 

great  deal  of  bread  consecrated,  and  kept  a  long  time ;  and 

when  Easter  came,  cut  it  into  small  bits^  or  crumbs  rather, 

to  make  it  go  the  further,  and  gave  it  to  their  people,'    And 

must  we  do  so  too  ?  God  forbid.    But  how  did  they  when  aU 

that  was  gone?  for  crumbs  would  not  last  always*    Tbs 

story  specifies  it  not,:  but  yet  I  suppose  they  then  got  a  bishop 

for  their  necessity,  to  help  them  to  some  more  priests^  and 

some  more  crumbs ;  for  I  £M*  in  the  council  of  Seville  h  the 

fathers  saying,  "  Ingressus  est  ad  nos  quidam  ex  hseresi 

Acephalorum  episcopus;"  they  had  then,  it  seems,  got  a 

'  Can.  If. 
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bidhd|),  but  tWs  they  Would  seldom  havc,-^ttnd  iievcff,  btil 
when  their  necessity  dtove  th^tii  to  it.  Btit  was  this  dll  the 
ineoiivetiieode  of  the  witdt  of  bisbcrps?  Na:  '^  for  every 
man/'  saith  Nicephorus,  *'  might  do  what  he  fist,  and  if  be 
had  a  mind  to  H,  might  pot  his  fSuicy  iiito  the  creed,  and 
thetice  catne  iiititttnetttble  tro^sf  of  schisitiatics  and  heretics/' 
So  that  this  device  w^  oWe  tfitbtpfe  hef esy  ht  the'  root,  bnt  it 
uras  forty  heresies  in  the  fruit  and  bfanches ;  clearly  proving, 
that  wattt  of  bishops  i»  the  Causae  of  dfi  schism  atd  recteant 
opinioiis  that  arte  hnaginaUe. 

I  sum  this  tip  with  the  saying  o/St.  CfleMetft^  the' disci j)Ie 
of  St.  Peter,  ^  Si  outettf  vobis  episcopis  nori  6bedierWrf  omnes* 
ptesbyferi,  ftc.  trtbus,  et  lingua  non  obtefttperatertnt,  rion 
soldm  infanres,  setf  e^torres  ^  regno  Dei,  et  coiisortio  fidcKofm^ 
ac  i.  limitibus  sancti  2>ei  ecclesice  dieni  enmt :"  ''  All  priests, 
and  clergymen,  and  people,  and  nattdiw,  aihd  kngurfgeii,  that 
do  not  obey  tiheir  bishop,  shall  be  shut  forth  (/f  the  c6m- 
mnnron  of  holy  chufch  here,  And  of  heaven  hereafteir."  It 
runs  high,  but  1  cannot  faefp  it ;  I  do  bat  ti^iislate  Ruftnus, 
as  &^  before  translated  St.  CTemenl 
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And  BuAofs  teen  eivMySyin  ike^  Churchy  Men  of  great  Honour. 

It  seems,  tlien>  we  must  fiave  bishops.  But  must  we  nave 
lord  bishops  too?  That  is  the  question  now,  6ut  such  an 
one  as  the  primitive  piety  could  never  &ave  imagined.  For, 
could  they,  to  whom  bishops  were  placed  in  a  right'  and  a 
true  Tight, — th^y  who  believed,  and  saw  them  to  be  tlie  fathers 
of  their  souls»  the  guardian  of  their  life  and  manners,  (as' 
king  Edgar  called' St.  Dunstan)'  the  guide  of  their  consciences, 
the  instruments  and  conveyances  of  all'  the  blessings'  Heaven 
uses  to  pour  upon  us  by  tlie  ministration  of  Che  Holy'Gospef; 
woulcl'  they,,  that  thought  their  lives  a  cheap  excliange  for" a 
fVee  and  open  communion  with  a  catholic  bishop,  woulcl  they^ 
have  contested  upon  an  airy  title,  and  the  imaginary  privilege 
of  an  honour,  which  iif  far  less' than  tlieir  spiritual  dlgtiityj  bdt' 

^  Eptst.  9. 
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infinitely  less  than  the  burden  and  charge  of  the  souls  of  ail 
their  diocese?  Charity  thinks  nothing  too  much,  and  that 
love  is  but  little,  that  grutches  at  the  good  words  a  bishop- 
rick  carries  with  it. 

However,  let  us  see  whether  titles  of  honour  be  either 
unfit,  in  themselves,  to  be  given  to  bishops ;  or  what  the  guise 
of  Christendom  hath  been  in  her  spiritual  heraldry. 

1.  St  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  of  Smyrna, 
gives  them  this  command :  *'  Honora  episcopum  ut  principem 
sacerdotum,  imaginem  Dei  referentem :''  *'  Honour  the  bishop 
as  the  image  of  God,  as  the  prince  of  priests."  Now  since 
honour  and  excellency  are  terms  of  mutual  relation,  and  all 
excellency  that  is  in  men  and  things,  is  but  a  ray  of  Divine 
excellency  ;  so  far  as  they  participate  of  God,  so  far  they  are 
honourable.  Since,  then,  the  bishop  carries  the  impress  of 
God  upon  his  forehead,  and  bears  God's  image,  certainly  this 
participation  of  such  perfection  makes  him  very  honoui*able. 
And  since  '  honor  est  in  honorante,'  it  is  not  enough  that  the 
bishop  is  honourable  in  himself,  but  it  tells  us  our  duty,  we 
must  honour  him,  we  must  do  him  honour ;  and»  of  all  the 
honours  in  the  world,  that  of  words  is  the  cheapest  and  the 
least. 

St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  honour  due  to  the  prelates  of 
the  church,  ol  icax£(  v^oiffrHref  TTfioCirt^t  JisrxS;  ti^;  aiwff^ofa'car 
'*  Let  them  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour."  And 
one  of  the  honours'  that  he  there  means,  is  a  costly  one,  an 
honour  of  maintenance;  the  other  must  certainly  be  an 
honour  of  estimate,  and  that  is  cheapest.  The  council  of 
Sardis,  speaking  of  the  several  steps  and  capacities  of  pro- 
motion, to  the  height  of  episcopacy,  uses  this  expression : 
Km  alnbq  iito^  t?;  ^iia^  Ispoaumn^  vofuaOgif,  rUs  /Atylrmg  avo^at/a-at 
Tifiij(\  '^  He  that  shall  be  found  worthy  of  so  Divine  a 
priesthood,  let  him  be  advanced  to  the  highest  honour.** 
*'  Ego  procidens  ad  pedes  ejus  rogabam,  excusans  me,  et 
declinans  honorem  cathedrae  et  potestatem  \*^  saith  St.  Cle- 
ment, when  St.  Peter  would  have  advanced  him  to  the  honour 
and  power  of  the  bishop's  chair.  But  in  the  third  epistle, 
speaking  of  the  dignity  of  Aaron^  the  high  priest,  and,  then 
by  analogy,  of  the  bishop,  who,  although  he  be  a  minister  in 

*  Can.  10.  Gnec.        ^  ^  £pUt.  i.  ad  Jacoboui. 
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the  ordef  of  Melchisedech,  vet  he  hath  also  the  honour  of 
Aaron ;  "  Omnis  enim  pontifex  sacro  chrismate  perunctus,  et 
in  civitate  constitutus,  et  in  Scripturis  sacris  conditus,  earns 
et  pretiosns  hominibus  oppid6  esse  debet  :*'  "  Every  high 
priest  ordained  in  the  city  (viz.  a  bishop),  ought  fordtwith 
to  be  dear  and  precious  in  the  eyes  of  men." — **  Quern,  quasi 
Christi  locum  tenentem,  honorare  omnes  debent,  eique  servire, 
et  obedientes  ad  salutem  suam  fideliter  existere,  scientes 
qu6d  siv6  honor,  sive  injuria  quae  ei  defertur,  in  Christum 
redundat,  et  a  Christo  in  Deum :"  "  The  bishop  is  Christ's 
vicegerent,  and  therefore  he  is  to  be  obeyed,  knowing  that 
whether  it  be  honoui^  or  injury  that  is  done  to  the  bishop,  it 
is  done  to  Christ,  and  so  to  God."    And,  indeed,  what  is  the 
saying  of  our  blessed  Saviour  himself?  "  He  that  despiseth 
you,  despiseth  me."     If  bishops  be  God's  ministers,  and  in 
higher  order  than  the  rest,  then  although  all  discountenance 
and  disgrace  done  to  the  clergy  reflect  upon  Christ,  yet  what 
is  done  to  the  bishop  is  far  more,  and  then  there  is  the  same 
reason  of  the  honour.     And  if  so,  then  the  question  will 
prove  but  an  odd  one ;  even  this,  whether  Christ  be  to  be 
honoured  or  no,  or  depressed  to  the  common  estimate  of 
vulgar  people?  for  if  the  bishops  be,  then  he  is.     This  is 
the  condition  of  the  question. 

2.  Consider  we,  that  all  religions,  and  particularly  all 
Christianity,  did  give  titles  of  honour  to  their  high-priests 
and  bishops  respectively.  I  shall  not  need  to  instance  ia 
the  great  honour  of  the  priestly  tribe  among  the  Jews,  and 
how  highly  honourable  Aaron  was  in  proportion.  Prophets 
were  called  '  lords,'  in  holy  Scripture.  "  Art  not  thou  *  my 
lord'  Elijah?"  said  Obadiah,  to  the  prophet.  *^  Knowest 
thou  not,  that  God  will  take  '  thy  lord '  from  thy  head  this 
day?"  said  the  children  in  the  prophet's  schools.  So  it  was 
then.  And  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  a  prophet  honoured 
every  where  but  in  his  own  country.  And  to  the  apostles 
and  presidents  of  churches,  greater  titles  of  honour  given, 
than  was  ever  given  to  man  by  secular  complacency  and 
in8inuatioa:—f  Angels,  and  governors,  and  fathers  of  our  faith, 
and  stars,  lights  of  the  world,  the  crown  of  the  church, 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  nay,  God's  ^,  viz.  to  whom  the  word 

*^  Apocal.  1.    1  Cor.  i?.    John,  x. 
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of  Ood  came;  and  of  the  compellatioii  of  apostles,  par- 
ticulariy  St.  Jerome  saith,  that  when  St.  Paol  called  himself 
the  **  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,'*  it  was  as  magnificalty  spoken, 
as  if  he  had  said,  ^  Pnefectus  pnetorio  Augusti  Csesaris, 
magister  exercitus  Tiberii  Imperatoris  * ;"  and  yet  bishops 
are  apostles,  and  so  called  in  Scripture.  I  have  preyed  that 
already. 

Indeed,  our  blessed  Sayiour  in  the  case  of  the  two  sons 
of  Zebedee,  forbad  them  to  expect  by  virtoe  of  their  aposto- 
late,  any  princely  titles,  in  order  to  a  kingdom,  and  an 
earthly  principality.  For  that  was  it  which  the  ambitions 
woman  sought  for  her  sons,  tiz.  fair  honour  and  dignity 
in  an  earthly  kingdom ;  for  such  a  kingdom  they  expected 
with  their  Messias.  To  this  their  expectation,  our  Saviour's 
answer  is  a  direct  antithesis ;  and  that  made  the  apostles  to 
be  angry  at  the  two  petitioners,  as  if  they  had  meant  to  sup- 
plant the  resty  and  get  the  best  preferment  from  them,  to 
wit,  in  a  temporal  kingdom.  '  No,*  saith  onr  blessed  Saviour, 
'  ye  aie  all  deceived.'  **  The  kings  of  the  nations,  indeed, 
do  exercise  authority,  and  are  called  iOigyireu,  bentfactwt^ 
so  the  word  signifies,  '  gracious  lords'  so  we  read  it ;  *'  but 
It  shall  not  be  so  with  you*."  What  shall  not  be  so  with 
them?  shall  not  they  exercise  authority?  "  Who  then  is  that 
faithful  and  wise  steward,  whom  his  Lord  made  ruler  over 
his  household?"  Surely  the  apostles,  or  nobody.  Had 
Christ  authority?  Most  certainly.  Then  so  had  die  apostles, 
for  Christ  gave  them  his,  with  a  '  sicut  misit  me  Pater/  8u^ 
Well!  the  apostles  might,  and  we  know  they  did  exercise 
Mthority.  What  then  '  shall  not  be  so  with  them  ?*  Shall 
not  they  be  called  ih^yircu  ?  Indeed,  if  St.  Mark  had  taken 
that  title  upon  him  in  Alexandria,  the  Ptolomies,  whose 
honorary  appellative  that  was,  would  have  questioned  him 
highly  for  it.  But  if  we  go  to  the  sense  of  the  word,  die 
(iposdes  might  be  '  benefitetors,'  and,  therefbre,  might  be 
cafled  so.  But  what  then?  Might  they  not  be  called 
'  gracious  lovth  T  Die  word  wo«ki  have  done  no  hurt,  if  it 
htcd  tiot  been  an  ensign  of  a  secukr  prineipalily. 

For  as  for  the  word  *  lord,*  I  know  no  more  prollibiti0n 
for  that,  than  for  being  called  rabbi,  or  master,  or  doctor,  or 

'  In  TitOQ.  •  Miitth.  xt.  t5.    Marl,  z.  49.    Lake,  x&it.  t5. 
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father  ^    What  shall  we  think  now  ?  May  we  not  be  called 
doctors?  '^  God  hath  constituted  in  hia  church,  pastors  and 
doctors,'*  saith  St.  Pauls.    Therefore,  we  may  be  called  so. 
But  wh^t  of  the  other,  the  prohibition  runs  alike  for  all,  as  is 
levident  in  the  several  places  of  the  Gospels ;  and  may  no  man 
be  called  master,  or  father?  Let  an  answer  be  thought  on  for 
these,  and  the  same  will  serve  for  the  other  also  without  any 
sensible  error.    It  is  not  the  word,  it  is  the  ambitious  seeking 
of  a  temporal  principality^  as  the  issue  of  Christianity,  and  an 
affix  of  the  apostolate  that  Christ  interdicted  his  apostles. 
And  if  we  mark  it,  our  blessed  Saviour  points  it  out  himself. 
''  The  princes  of  the  nsitions"  xaremupuiou^iv,  "  exercise  autho- 
rity  over  them,  and  are  called  benefactors ;"  9vx  oirotf  iarat 
if  vfu¥ :  *^  It  shall  not  be  so  with  you."     Not  so  ?  how  ?   Not 
as  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles,  for  theirs  is  a  temporal  regi- 
ment, your  apostolate  must  be  spiritual.    They  rule  as  kings, 
you  as  fellow  servants;  tuu  o^  iaw  Sixii  h  ^  tlwou  vfSvpf, 
ftfTw  ¥tmf  ioSxo^  **  He  that  will  be  first  amongst  you,  let  him 
be  your  minister,  or  servant;"  it  seems  then  among  Christ's 
disciples  there  may  be  a  superiority,  when  there  is  a  minister 
or  servant?   But  it  must  be  ly  toDi  iioMomv  that  this  greatness 
doth  consist,  it  must  be  in  *  doing  the  greatest  service  and 
ministration  that  the  superiority  consists.'    But  more  par- 
ticularly, it  must  be  i^vt^  6  ¥iOi  rov  Mpmirw.    It  must  not  be 
*  as  the  princes  of  the  Gentiles,*  but  it  must  be  '  as  the  son 
of  man;'  so  Christ  says  expressly ^    And  how  was  that? 
why,  *  he  came  to  minister  and  to  serve,'  and  yet  in  the 
lowest  act  of  his  humility,  the  washing  his  disciples'  feet,  he 
told  them,  "  Ye  (call  me  Lord,  and  Master,  and  ye  say  well, 
for  so  I  am  V    It  may  be  ^  so  with  you.'     Nay,  it  must  be 
'  as  the  son  of  man ;'  but  then,  the  being  called  rabbi,  or 
lord,  nay,  the  being  lord  '  in  spirituaU  magisterio  et.regimine,' 
'  in  a  spiritual  superintendency,'  and  wo-orff  o  wo^  roD  av^Mroy, 
may  stand  with  the  humility  of  the  Gospel,  and  office  .of 
ministration. 

So  that  now  I  shall  not  need  to  take  advantage  of  the 
word^  MaroMtffiiioyffif,  which  signifies  to  rule  with  more  than  a 
political  regiment,  even  with  an  absolute  and  despotic,  and  is 

f  Mstlh.  xxliL  8, 9, 10.       i  Epiies.  iv.  c  L«ke,  xsii. 

'  Jokn,  xsiL  ^  In  locis  abi  iopc i« 
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80  used  in  holy  Scripture,  viz.  *  in  sequiorem  partem/  God 
gave  authority  to  man  over  the  creatures;  MaraxyqtBwraTi  is 
the  word  in  the  Septuagint ' ;  and  v^e  know  the  power  that 
man  hath  over  beasts,  is  to  kill,  and  to  keep  alive.  And 
thus  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  power  that  God  gave  him 
over  his  enemies,  is  expressed  by  HaroMgitiur  MaraMUflnfg  h 
fAsa-oi  ruv  sx^puf  ^ou^.  And  this  we  know  how  it  must  be 
exercised,  h  ^iQita  o'timpa  with  a  rod  of  iron,  iff  ontSof  tufOfAiu^ 
truvT^i^ug  aurovg.  He  shall  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel  ^.  That  is  HarcuiufiBueiv,  but  '  it  shall  not  be  so  with 
you/ 

But  let  this  be  as  true  as  it  will.  The  answer  needs  no 
way  to  rely  upon  a  criticism.  It  is  clear,  that  the  form  of 
regiment  only  is  distinguished,  not  all  regiment  and  authority 
taken  away.  Oux'  oSt«^,  but  ucrTref  b  wJj,  '  Not  as  the  kings 
of  the  Gentiles,  but  as  the  son  of  man;'  so  must  your  regi- 
ment be,  for  '  sicut  misit  me  pater,'  &c.  "  As  my  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."  It  must  be  a  govern- 
ment, not  for  your  impery,  but  for  the  service  of  the  church. 
So  that  it  is  not  for  your  advancement,  but  the  public  minis- 
try that  you  are  put  to  rule  over  the  household.  And  thus 
the  fathers  express  the  authority  and  regiment  of  bishops. 
'*  Qui  vocatur  ad  episcopatum,  non  ad  principatum  vocatur, 
sed  ad  servitut«m  totius  ecclesia3,"  saith  Origen^  And 
St.  Jerome;  "  Episcopi  sacerdotes  se  esse  noverint,  non 
dominos ;"  and  yet  St.  Jerome  himself,  writing  to  St.  Austin, 
calls  him,  *'  Domine  ver^  sancte,  et  suspiciende  papa.'' 
**  Forma  apostolica  haec  est,  dominatio  interdicitur,  indicitur 
ministration"  It  is  no  principality  that  the  apostles  have, 
but  it  is  a  ministry;  a  ministry  in  chief,  the  officers  of 
which  ministration  must  govern,  and  we  must  obey.  They 
must  govern,  not  in  a  temporal  regiment  by  virtue  of  their 
episcopacy,  but  in  a  spiritual ;  not  for  honour  to  the  rulers, 
so  much  as  for  benefit  and  service  to  the  subject.  So  St. 
Austin,  ''  Nomen  est  operis,  non  honoris,  ut  inteUigat  se  non 
esse  episcopum,  qui  praeesse  dilexerit,  non  prodesse  ^/'  And 
in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  **  Qui  imperant 
serviunt  iis  rebus,  qiiibus  videntur  imperare.  Non  enim  domi- 

'  Geo.  i.  ■  Psalm  ex.  "  Psalm  ii.        °  Uooiif.  6.  in  liai. 

p  S.  Bern.  lib.  to.  de  Considerit.        «  Lib.  19.  dc  Civit.  Vm,  c  19. 
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nandi  capidine  imperant,  sed  officio  consulendi ;  nee  princi- 
pandi  superbi^,  sed  providendi  misericordi&."     And  all  this  is 
intimated  in  the  prophetical  visions,  where  the  regiment  of 
Christ  is  designed  by  the  face  of  a  man ;  and  the  empire  of 
the  world  by  beasts.    The  first  is  the  regiment. of  a  father, 
the  second  of  a  king.     The  first  spiritual,  the  other  secular. 
And  of  the  fatherly  authority  it  is  that  the  prophet  says, 
*  Instead  of  fathers  thou  shalt  have  children,  whom  thou 
mayest  make  princes  in  all  lands/    This,  say  the  fathers,  is 
spoken  of  the  apostles  and  their  successors  the  bishops,  who 
may  be  apxovrsi  *EfM9\an(noiv,  "  Princes  or  rulers  of  churches," 
not  princes  of  kingdoms,  by  virtue  or  challenge  of  their 
apostolate.    But  if  this  ecclesiastical  rule  or  chiefty  be  inter- 
dicted, I  wonder  how  the  presidents  of  the  presbyters,  the 
v^oe<rruTtq  in  the  reformed  churches  will  acquit  themselves? 
How  will  their  superiority  be  reconciled  to  the  place,  though 
it  be  but  temporary  ?   For  is  it  a  sin  if  it  continues,  and  no 
sin  if  it  lasts,  but  for  a  week  ?    Or  is  it  lawful  to  sin,  and 
domineer,  and  lord  it  over  their  brethren  for  a  week  together  ? 
But  suppose  it  were,  what  will  they  say  that  are  perpetual 
dictators?   Calvin  was  perpetual  president,— and  Beza,  till 
DansBus  came  to  Geneva,  even  for  many  years  together. 
But  beyond  dl  this  how  can  the  presbytery,  which  is  a  fixed 
lasting  body,  rule  and  govern  in  causes  spiritual  and  consis- 
torial,  and  that  over  all  princes,  and  ministers,  and  people, 
and  that  for  ever  ?  For  is  it  a  sin  in  episcopacy  to  do  so,  and 
not  in  the  presbytery  ?    If  it  be  lawful  here,  then  Christ  did 
not  interdict  it  to  the  apostles ;  for  who  will  think  that  a 
presbytery  shall  have  leave  to  domineer,  and  (as  they  call  it 
now  a  days)  to  lord  it  over  their  brethren,  when  a  college  of 
apostles  shall  not  be  suffered  tp  govern  ?     But  if  the  apostles 
may  govern,  then  we  are  brought  to  a  right  understanding  of 
our  Saviour's  saying  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee, — ^and  then  also, 
their  successors,  the  bishops,  may  do  the  same. 

If  I  had  any  further  need  of  answer  or  escape,  it  were 
easy  to  pretend  that  this  being  a  paiticular  directory  to  the 
apostles,  was  to  expire  with  their  persons.  So  St.  Cyprian 
intimates.  "  Apostoli  pari  fiiSre  consortio  praediti  et  honoris, 
et  dignitatis' :"  and  indeed  this  may  be  concluding  against 

4 
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tte  mipretmcy  of  St.  Peter's  dneceasorrs,  Imt  wrlf  be  tia  way« 
pertinent  to  impugn  epwcop»l  atttharity..     For,  '  inter  se/  ^ 
tkey  migfat  be  equat,  and  jet  iupctior  to  the  prestyyters  and 
the  peopkf. 

Lastly ;  •*  It  shaA  not  be  so  with  yon  i*^  so  Christ  said, 

*  Hon  d€sfgn«ndo  oftcram,*  bat  '  sortero/  '  not  their  duty,  but 
their  lot  ;*  intinnrting  that  theit  futtiTe  cond^ion  shoufd  not 
be  honorary,  but  fell  of  trovble,  not  advanced^  tmt  persecuted. 
But  I  had  ralher  insist  on  the  first  answer ;  fir  whfch  I  desire 
it  he  lemenbered,  that  I  said,  seeking  temporaf  princrpafrty 
to  be  ferbidden  the  apostles,  as  an  appendht  to  the  oiBce  of  an 
apostle.  For,  in  olfaer  capacities,  bishopa  are  as  receptive  of 
hoBoor  and  temporal  principalitiea  as  other  men.    Bishops^ 

*  at  sic,'  aye  not  secahir  princes,  must  not  seek  fbr  it ;  but 
some  Bccnhr  princes  may  he  bishops,  as  in-  Germany  and  in 
other  places,  to  thie  d^y,  they  are.  For  it  is  as  unlaw  Ail  fbr 
a  bishop  to*  have  any  land*,  as  to  have  a  country,  and  a  sin^ 
acre  ia  no  more  due  to  the  order  than  a  province ;  but  both 
tiiese  m»y  be  conjunct  in-  the  same  person,  thongh  stiil,  by* 
virtue  of  Christ^s  precept,  the*  functions  and  capacities  must 
be  distinguished;  according  to  the  saying  of  Synesius;  £mir- 
rtiw*  tint  fiao'it^Mimiff  rn  itform  avyfffbiOiut  iami  ra  Ao'iynJim&^ar  ^  '¥& 
ctmrfbond  and  intenmn  the  kingdomr  and*  the  priesthood,  i»  Ifo* 
join  things  ineompossibte  and  inconsistettt  ;**  inconsistimt,  I 
say,  net  in  person^  but  aibsolutely-  discrepant  in  function. 

3.  Ccmsider  we,  that  St.  Peter,  when  he  speaks  of  the* 
dtoteo«9  subovdiixation  of  Sarah,  to-  her  husband,  Abraham, 
he  propdundis  her  as  an  example  to  all  married-  women,  in 
these  word^,  ^  She  obeyed  Abraham^  and  called'  him  lord  :*^ 
why  wa»  this  spoken  to  €hristian>  women,  but  diat  they 
should  do  so  too  T  And'  is  it  imagihablie  that  such  an  Bonoui^ 
able  eompellation  as  Christ  snows'  every  woman  to  give  her 
hn^mnd,  a  mechanic,  a  hard-handed-  artisan,,  he  would  forbid 
to  those  eminent  pilters  of  liis  ehuiich,  those  lights  of  Christ- 
endom', whom  he  really  endued  with  a  pfenitade  of  power  for 
the  regiment  of  the  catholic  church.    '  Credkt  Apellan' 

4.  Pastor  and  fethen  are  as  honourable  titles  as  any. 
They  are  honourable  in-  Scripture.  "  Honour  thy  fether," 
Sec;  Thy  father,  in  all  senses.  They  are  also  made  sacred 
by  being  the  appellatives  of  kings  and  bishops,  and  that  not 
only  in  secular  addresses,  but  even  in  holy  Scripture,  as  is 
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known.  Add  to  ihis,  iyi^ipuBm,  srfoervimf,  and  arf»iuri^icHi, 
eye  u»ed  ia  Soiptnre  for  tfae  prelates  oi  the  church^,  and  I 
am  certaui«  thai  duke  and  captain,  rulers  and  comoMadean, 
are  bot  just  the  aame  in  English  that  the  other  are  in  Greek, 
and  tfae  leaat  of  these  is  as  much  as  ftigtof,  or  lord.  And  then 
if  we  consider  that  since  Christ  erected  a  spiritual  regimeot, 
and  used  words  of  secular  honour  to  express  it,  as  in  the 
instances  above,  aHbough  Christ  did  interdict  a  secular  piia- 
cipality,  yet  he  ibrbad  not  a  secular  titles  he  used  many 
huaself. 

5.  The  Foice  of  the  spouse,  the  holy  church,  hath  always 
eiqpressed  their  honourable  estimate,  in  reverential  compella- 
tioos  and  epithets  o(  honour,  to  their  bishops,  and  have  taught 
us  so  to  do.  Bishops  were  called  '  principes  ecclesiarumj' 
'  princes  of  the  churches/  I  had  occasion  to  instance  it,  in 
the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Indeed  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  forbad  the  bishop  of  Carthage  to  be  called  'prin- 
ceps  sacerdotum,'  or  '  summus  sacerdos/  or  *  aliquid  hujus- 
nvodi/  but  only  '  primse  sedis  episcopus.'  I  know  not  what 
their  meaning  was,  unless  they  would  dictate  a  lesson  of  hu- 
mility to  their  primate^  that  lie  might  remember  the  princi^ 
pality  not  to  be  so  much  in  his  person  as  in  the  see,  for  he 
might  be  '  called  bishop  of  the  prime  see.'  But  whatsoever 
iancy  they  hiad  at  Carthage,  I  am  sure  it  was  a  guise  o£ 
Christendom,  not  to  speak  of  bishops  '  sine  praefatione  ho- 
noris,' '  but  with  honourable  mention.'  T«  Kj/giu  /uuu^iorarf^ 
'  To  our  most  blessed  Lord :'  so  the  letters  were  superscribed 
to  Julius,  bishop  of  Rome,  from  soote  of  his  brethren;  in 
Sosomen'.  Let  no  man  speak  untruths  of  me  fuii^e  nwy  Mv^m 
TI0  V  imffMovwf^  *  Nor  of  my  lords  the  bishops^'  said  St.  Gregory 
ISasuanzen".  The  synodical  book  of  the  council  of  Constan- 
tioople  is  inscribed,  '  Dominis  revereodissimis  ac  piissimis 
fratribus  ac  collegia,  Damaso,  Ambrosio,'  &c.  ^  To  our  most 
reverend  lords,  and  holy  brethren,'  &c.''  And  the  council  of 
Illyricum,  sending  their  synodal  letters  to  the  bishops  of 
Asia,  by  bishop  Elpidius, "  Hsec  pluribus/'  say  they, "  persequi 
jion  est  visum,  qu6d  miserimus  unum  ex  omnibus,  Dominum, 
et  ^Uegam  nostirum  EJpidium,  qui  cognosceret,  essetne  sicut 


■  Acts,  XV.  Ronj.  xii.  HeUr,  xiii.  *  Lib.  iii.  c.  9$» 
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dictum  fiierat  k  Domino,  et  coUega  nostro  EustathioT :  *'  Our 
lordsxid brother Elpidius."  "Our lordvmd brother Eustathius." 
The  oration  in  the  council  of  Epaunum  begins  thus  :  **  Quod 
prsecipientibus  tantis  Dominis  meis  ministerium  proferendi 
sermonis  assumo,"  &c.     **  The  prolocutor  took  that  office  on 
him,  at  the  command  of  so  many  great  lords  the  bishops/' 
When  the  church  of  Spain  became  catholic,  and  abjured  the 
Arian  heresy,  king  Recaredus,in  the  third  council  of  Toledo, 
made  a  speech  to  the  bishops^  ''  Non  incognitum  reor  esse 
vobis,  reverendissimi  sacerdotes/'  8ic.    *'  Non  credimus  yes- 
tram  latere  sanctitatem/'  8cc.     "  Vestra  cognovit  beatitudo/' 
&c.    "  Venerandi  patres,"  8cc.     And  these  often,  *  Your  ho- 
liness/ *  your  blessedness/  '  most  reverend/  '  venerable  fa- 
thers :'  those  were  the  addresses  the  king  made  to  the  fathers 
of  the  synod.    Thus  it  was  when  Spain  grew  catholic,  but 
not  such  a  -speech  to  be  found  in  all  the  Arian  records.  They 
amongst  them  used  but  little  reverence  to  their  bishops.    But 
the  instances  of  this  kind  are  innumerable*.     Nothing  more 
ordinary  in  antiquity,  than  to  speak  of  bishops  with  the  titles 
of  Hufioi  rifjuinaroiy   ^co^iXforaTOi,    ayioraroi,  **  Domine    ver^ 
sancte,  et  suspiciende  papa."     So  St.  Jerome,  a  presbyter  to 
St.  Austin,  a  bishop  K    "  Secundi!km  enim  honorum  vocabula, 
qu®  jam  ecclesisB  usus  obtinuit,  episcopatus  presbyteria  major 
est,"  saith  St.  Austin  ^  '^  Episcopacy  is  greater  than  the  office 
and  dignity  of  a  presbyter,  according  to  the  titles  of  honour 
which  the  custom  of  the  church  hath  introduced."     But  1 
shall  sum  up  these  particulars  in  a  total,  which  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  St.  Chrysostom ;  *'  Heeretici  h  diabolo  honorum 
vocabula  episcopis  non  dare  didicerunt :"  '^  Heretics  have 
learned  of  the  devil  not  to  give   due  titles  of  honour  to 
bishops^."    The  good  patriarch  was  surely  angry  when  he 
said  so.     For  my  own  part,  I  am  confident  that  my  lords 
the  bishops  do  so  undervalue  any  fastuous,  or  pompous  title, 
that  were  not  the  duty  of  their  people  in  it,  they  would  as 
easily  reject  them,  as  it  is  our  duty  piously  to  use  them.    But  if 
they  still  desire  appellatives  of  honour,  we  must  give  them ;  they 
are  their  due ;  if  they  desire  them  not,  they  deserve  them  much 
more.    So  that  either  for  their  humility,  or,  however,  for  their 

1  Tlieodoret.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  '  Theodorct.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  et  c.  5. 

*  Athanas.  Apolog.  f,  **  Epist.  17,  18,19.  apud  S.  Augu^tin. 
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works'  sake,  we  must ''highly  honour  them  that  have  the  rule 
oyer  us;"  it  is  the  precept  of  St.  PauH;  and  St.  Cyprian^  ob- 
serving how  curious  our  blessed  Saviour  was,  that  he  might 
give  honour  to  the  priests  of  the  Jews,  even  then  when  they 
were  reeking  in  their  malice,  hot  as  the  fire  of  hell ;  he  did  it 
to  teach  us  a  duty.  ''  Docuit  enim  sacerdotes  veros  legitime 
et  plene  honorari,  dum  circa  falsos  sacerdotes  ipse  talis  ex- 
titit*".*'  It  is  the  argument  he  uses  to  procure  a  full  honour 
to  the  bishop. 

To  these  I  add  ;  if  sitting  in  a  throne  even  above  the  seat 
of  elders  be  a  title  of  a  great  dignity ,  then  we  have  it  confirmed 
by  the  voice  of  all  antiquity,  calling  the  bishop's  chair  a 
throne,  and  the  investiture  of  a  bishopi  in  his  church,  an  en- 
thronization.  **  Quando  inthronizantur  propter  communem 
utilitatem  episcopi/'  8cc.  saith  pope  Anterus,  in  his  decretal 
epistle  to  the  bishops  of  Bcstica  and  Toledo.  *  Enthroning* 
is  the  primitive  word  for  Hhe  consecration'  of  a  bishop. 
"  Sedes  in  episcoporum  ecclesiis  excelsee  constitute  et  pros- 
paratee,  ut  thronus  speculationem  et  potestatem  judicandi  k 
Domino  sibi  datam  materiam  decent/' saith  Urban  ^  And 
St.  Ignatius  to  his  deacon  Hero,  m(mv»  yap  elg  rov  irari^a  roS 
Kvptw  'havS  XftcTov — on  feiisi  fAoi  o  Bsog  "Hfma  km  tou  b^ivov  /tMv, 
'^  I  trust  that  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  show 
to  me  Hero,  sitting  upon  my  throne  s." 

The  sum  of  Jl  is  this.  Bishops,  if  they  must  be  at  all, 
most  certainly  must  be  beloved ;  it  is  our  duties,  and  their 
work  deserves  it.  St.  Paul  was  as  dear  to  the  Galatians  as 
their  eyes,  and  it  is  true  eternally,  **  Formosi  pedes  evangeli- 
zantium,"  ''  the  feet  of  the  preachers  jof  the  Gospel  are  beau- 
teous," and  then  much  more  of  the  chief.  ''  Ideo  ista  preetu- 
limus,  carissimi,  ut  intelligatis  potestatem  episcoporum  vestro- 
rum,  in  eisque  Deum  veneremini,  et  eos  ut  animas  vestras  dili- 
gatis,  ut  quibus  illi  non  communicant,  non  communicetis'^,"  &c. 
Now,  love  to  our  superiors  is  ever  honourable ;  for  it  is  more 
than  '  amicitia,'  that  is  amongst  peers ;  but  love  to  our  betters, 
is  reverence,  obedience,  and  high  estimate.  And  if  we  have 
the  one,  the  dispute  about  the  other  would  be  a  mere  im- 
pertinence.    I  end  this  with  the  saying  of  St.  Ignatius ;  ''  Et 


'  1  TbeM.  V.  13.  •  Epist.  65.  '  Epist.  dccret. 

t  Epift.  ad  Heron.  ^  Urban,  ibid. 
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▼OS  deoet  non  contetnners  stateai  eptscopi)  fied  jmctii  Dei 
Patrn  arbitriun  omnem  illi  iiApertiri  revereotiami :'' "  It  is  the 
i;nll  of  God  tiie  Fatlier,  that  we  should  ^ve  all  reverence, 
hooour,  or  Teneration  to  our  bishofis/' 


SECTION  XUX. 
And  trusted  with  Jffairs  of  Secular  Interest. 

WKhh  I  However  things  are  now,  it  was  otherwise  in  the  old 
religion ;  for  no  honour  was  thojught  too  great  for  them,  whom 
God  had  honoured  with  so  great  degrees  of  approximation 
to  himself  in  power  and  authority.  But  then  aliao  they  went 
further.  For  they  thought  whom  God  b^d  intrusted  with 
their  souls,  they  might,  with  an  equal  confidence,  trust  with 
their  personal  actions  and  employments  of  greatest  trust. 

For  it  was  great  consideration,  that  they  who  were  '  an* 
tistites  religionis,'  the  doctors,  and  great  dictators  of  faith  and 
conscience,  should  be  the  composers  of  those  affairs,  in  whose 
determination,  a  Divine  wisdom,  and  the  interests  of  cdn* 
science,  and  the  authority  of  religion,  were  the  best  io* 
gredients. 

But  it  is  worth  observing  how  the  church  and  tile  comh 
monwealth  did  actions  contrary  to  each  other,  in  pursuance 
of  their  several  interests.  The  commonwealth  still  enabled 
bishops  to  take  cognizance  of  causes,  and  the  confidence  of 
their  own  people  would  be  ^ure  to  carry  them  thither,  where 
they  hoped  for  fair  issue,  upon  such  good  grounds  as  they 
might  fairly  expect  from  the  bishops'  abilities,  authority,  and 
religion:  but,  on  the  other  side,  the  church  did  as  much 
decline  them  as  she  could,  and  made  sanctions  against  it,  so 
&r  as  she  might,  without  taking  from  themselves  all  oppof^ 
tunities  both  of  doing  good  to  their  people,  and  engaging 
the  secular  arm  to  their  own  assistance.  But  this  we  shall 
see,  by  consideration  of  particulars. 

1.  It  was  not,  *  in  natur&  rei,'  unlawfiil  for  bishops  to  re- 
ceive an  office  of  secular  employment.  St.  Paul's  tent^making 
was  as  much  against  the  calling  of  an  apostle,  as  sitting  in  a 

i  Bpift.  »d  MsgDci. 


secular  tribanal  is  against  the  office  of  a  bishop.  And  it  is 
hard,  if  we  will  not  allow  that  to  the  conveniences  of  a 
republic,  which  must  be  indulged  to  a  private,  personal  ne- 
cessity. But  we  have  not  St.  Paul's  example  only,  but  his  rule 
too,  according  to  primitive  exposition.  **  Dare  any  of  yom 
having  a  matter  before  another,  go  to  law  before  the  unjust, 
and  not  before  the  saints  ?  If  then  ye  have  judgment  of 
things  pertaining  to  this  life,  set  them  to  judge  who  are  least 
esteemed  in  ike  church'." — ^Who  are  they?  The  clergy,  I  am 
sure,  now  a  days.  But  St.  Ambrose  also  thought  that  to  be 
his  meaning  seriously :  "  Let  the  ministers  of  the  church  be 
the  judges ^"  For  by  'least  esteemed'  he  could  not  mean 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  laity ;  they  would  most  certainly 
have  done  very  strange  justice,  especially  in  such  causes 
which  they  understand  not.  No,  but  set  them  to  judge,  who 
by  their  office  are]sei*vants,  and  ministers  of  all;  but  those  are 
the  clergy,  who,  as  St  Paul's  expression  is,  ^  Preach  not 
themselves,  but  Jesus  to  be  the  Lord,  and  themselves  your 
servants,  for  Jesu's  sake."  ''  Meliiks  dicit,  apud  Dei  ministros 
agere  causam.  Yea,  but  St.  Paul's  expression  seems  to  ex- 
clude the  governors  of  the  church  from  intermeddling,  ''is 
there  not  one  wise  man  among  you,  that  is  able  to  judge 
between  his  brethren?"  Why,  brethren j  if  bishops  and 
priests  were  to  be  the  judges;  they  are  fathers.  The  ob- 
jection is  not  worth  the  noting,  but  only  for  St  Ambrose*s 
answer  to  it  "  Ide6  autem  fratrem  judicem  eligendum  dicit, 
qm  adhuc  rector  ecclesiffi  illorum  non  erat  ordinatus."  "  St 
Paul  used  the  word  '  brethren,'  for  as  yet  a  bishop  was  not 
ordained  amongst  them  of  that  church ;"  intimating  that 
the  bishop  was  to  be  the  man,  though  till  then, '  in  subsidium' 
a  prudent  Christian  man  might  be  employed^. 

2.  The  church  did  always  forbid  to  clergymen  a  voluntary 
assumption  of  engagements  in  '  rebus  sseculi.'  So  the  sixth 
canon  of  the  apostles,  imtriwKOi,  if  vfio-pirtpo^,  ti  fidxovof  Hoa-fAUiag 
ffovriid^  fAfi  avaKafA^aviru'  tl  ^i  KoBaiptitr^.  "  A  bishop, 
and  a  priest,  and  a  deacon,  must  not  assume,  or  take  on 
himself  worldly  cares  :  if  he  does,  let  him  be  deposed 'vj" 


*  1  Cor.  ▼!•  ^  Ib  hUDC  locnm. 

*  Vide  etiain  August,  de  Opere  Monacli.  ca.  29. 
^  Can.  T.  Latin.    Vide  Zonar.  in  Can.  ApottoK 
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Here  the  piohibition  is  general,  ^  No  worldly  c^resJ  Not 
domestic.  But  how,  if  they  come  on  him  by  divine  impo- 
«ittoti«  or  accident  7  That  ia  nothing,  if  he  does  not  aaBume 
thaoi ;  that  ia,  by  his  voluntary  act  acquire  his  own  trouble. 
So  that  if  hia  Beeular  employment  be  an  act  of  obedieaee, 
indeed  it  ia  trouble  to  him,  but  no  ain.  But  if  he  aeeka 
it  for  itself,  it  ia  ambition.  In  this  sense,  also,  must  the 
following  canon  be  underatood.  KAqpaco^  hri^  )<^k  nmBeuf^la^m. 
''  A  clerk  mast  not  be  a  tutor  or  guardian,"  viz.  of  aecular 
tnist,  that  is,  must  not  seek  a  diversion  from  his  emfrfoyment 
by  voluntary  tutorship. 

3.  The  church,  also,  forbade  all  secular  negotiation  for 
base  ends,  not  precisely  the  enq>loyment  itself,  but  die  illness 
pf  the  intention ;  and  this,  indeed,  she  expressly  forbids  in 
her  canons.  **  Pervenit  ad  sanctam  synodum,  qu6d  quidam 
qui  in  dero  sunt  allecti,  propter  lucra  turpia,  oonduetorea 
dienarum  possassionum  fiant,  et  ssecularia  negotia  sab  curft 
au&  suscipiunt,  Dei  quidem  ministerium  parvipendentea,  saecii- 
larium  ver6  discurrentes  doaM>s,et,  ptopt«r  avaritiam^patrano^ 
nioruin  sollicitadinem  sumentes*/'  Clergymen  were  farmers 
of  lands,  and  did  take  upon  them  secular  empteyssent  for 
covetous  designs,  and  with  neglect  of  the  chwrch.  These  are 
th^  things  the  council  complained  of,  and,  (Jberafore,  accordintg 
to  this  exigence^  the  following  sanction  is  to  be  understood. 
'*  Deqrevit  itaqi^  hoc  sanctum  magnumque  concilium,  nulfam 
jdeij^eps,  non  epiacupuni,.Bon  clericum,  vel  monachum*  aut 
possessiones  conducere,  aut  negotiis  seoularibus  se  ia»- 
miscere ;"  ''  No  bishop,  no  clergyman,  no  monk,  muat  farm 
grounds,  nor  engage  himself  in  secular  business."  What,  in 
none  7  No,  none.  **  Prseter  pupilloram,  si  forte  leges  impo- 
nant  inexcusabilem  curam,  aut  civitatis  episcopus  ecclesiast»- 
carum  rerum  soUicitudioem  habere  jprsecipiat,  aut  orpfaan- 
orum,  et  viduarum  earum  qasB  sine  uUa  defensione  sunt,  ac 
personanim  quae  maxim^  ecclesiastico  indigent  adjutoiio,  et 
propter  timorem  Domini  causa  deposcat.*'  This  canon  will  do 
right  to  the  question. 

All  secular  affairs  and  bargains,  either  for  covetousneas, 
or  with  considerable  disturbances  of  church  offices,  are  to  be 
avoided.    For  a  clergyman  must  not  be  covetous,  much  less 

*  ConcU.  Cbakcd.  Aet.  15.  can.  S. 
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for  c^yetise  must  he  neglect  his  ciire.  To  this  purpose  is 
that  of  the  second  council  of  Aries,  **  Clericus.  turpis  lucii 
grati&,  aliquod  genus  negotiationis  non  exerceat  \**  But  not 
here  nor  at  Chalcedon  is  the  prohibition  absolute,  nor  decla- 
ratory of  ail  inconsistence  and  incapacity ;  for,  for  all  this, 
the  bishop  or  clerk  may  do  any  office  that  is  '  in  pi&  curi4/ 
He  may  undertake  *  the  supra-vision  of  tiridowis  and  orphans/ 
And,  although  he  be  forbid  by  the  canon  of  the  apostles  to  ht 
'a  guardian  of  pupils/ yet  it  is  expounded  here,  by  this  caiion 
of  Chalcedon,  for  a  voluntary  seeking;  it  ia  forbidden  by  the 
apostles,  but  here  it  is  permitted  only  with  '  si  fbrt^  leges  impo- 
nant,'  *  if  the  law  or  authority  commands  him/  then  he  may  un- 
dertake it.  That  is,  if  either  the  emperor  commands  htm,  oi* 
if  the  bishop  permits  him,  then  it  is  lawful.  But  without  such 
command  or  license,  it  was  against  the  canon  of  the  apostles. 
And,  therefore,  St.  Cyprian  did  himself  severely  punish 
Geminius  Faustinus,  one  of  the  priests  of  Carthage^  fbr 
undertaking  the  executorship  of  the  testament  of  Qeminius 
Victor  t :  he  had  no  leave  of  his  bishop  so  to  do,  and  for  faitii, 
of  his  own  head,  to  undertake  that  which  would  h&  an 
dtocation  of  him  from  his  office,  did  ih  St.  Cjrprian's  coti- 
aistory  deserve  a  censure.  3.  By  this  canon  of  Chalcedon, 
any  clerk  may  be  the  oeconomus,  or  steward  of  a  church,  and 
dispense  her  revenue,  if  the  bishop  command  him.  4.  1:1^ 
may  undertake  the  patronage  or  assistance  of  any  distressed 
person  that  needs  the  church*8  aid.  From  hence  it  is  evident, 
that  all  secular  employment  did  not  '  hoc  ipso'  avocate  k 
olergyman  from  his  necessary  office  and  duty;  for  some 
aecular  employments  are  permitted  him ; '  All  causes  of  piety, 
of  charity,  all  occurrences  concerning  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  and  nothing  for  covetousness,  but  any  thing  in 
obedience,'  any  things  I  mean,  of  the  forenamed  instancesi 
Nay,  the  aflfairs  of  church  revenues,  and  dispensation  of 
ecclesiastical  patrimony  was  imposed  on  the  bishop  by  the 
can6ns  apostoIicaP,  and  then  considering  how  many  pos^ 
sessions  were  deposited  first  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  after^ 
W<irds  in  the  bishop^s  hands,  we  may  quickly  perceive  that 
a  case  may  occur,  in  which  something  else  may  be  dofie  by 

'  Can.  14.  .  *  EpUt.  66. 

I*  Vide  Synod.  Roman,  tnb.  Sylvestr.  c.  4.  ConcU.  Clialci*d.  c.  26.  ct 
Zonar.  ibid. 
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the  bishop  and  his  clergy  besides  prayer  and  preaching.  Ai 
Xnfai  fill  OfuXfiV^AM'tfy"  fUTa  rov  Kv^iof  ^u  alnSv  ^^ ovritfri;  s^TtfySaith 
Ignatius  to  St,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna.  "  Let  not  the  widows 
be  neglected ;  after  God,  do  thou  take  care  of  them." — ^*  Qui 
locupletes  sunt,  et  volunt,  pro  arbitrio  quisque  suo  quod 
libitum  est,  contribuit ;  et  quod  collectum  est  apud  prsesidem 
deponitur,  atque  is  inde  opitulatiir  orphanis,  et  viduis,  iisqne 
qui  yel  roorbo  vel  alia  de  caus&  egent :  turn  iis  qui  vincti  sunt, 
et  peregr^  advenientibus  hospitibus  :  et,  ut  uno  verbo  dicam, 
omnium  indigentium  curator  est:"  ^'  All  the  collects  and 
offerings  of  faithful  people  are  deposited  with  the  bishop, 
and  thence  he  dispenses  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
orphans,  thence  he  provides  for  travellers,  and,  in  one  word, 
he  takes  care  of  all  indigent  and  necessitous  peopled"  So  it 
was  in  Justin  Martyr's  time,  and  all  this,  a  man  would 
think,  required  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time,  besides  his 
studies,  and  prayer,  and  preaching. 

This  was  also  done  even  in  the  apostles'  times,  for  first 
they  had  the  provision  of  all  the  goods  and  persons  of  the 
ccenobium  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  This  they  themselves 
administered,  till  a  complaint  arose  which  might  have  proved 
a  scandal :  then  they  chose  seven  men,  men  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  men  that  were  priests,  for  they  were  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  saith  Epiphanius ;  and  such  men  as  preached  and 
baptized,  so  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Philip ;  therefore,  to  be  sure, 
they  were  clergymen,  and  yet  they  left  their  preaching  for  a 
time,  at  least  abated  of  the  height  of  the  employment ;  for 
therefore  the  apostles  appointed  them,  that  themselves  might 
not  leave  the  word  of  God  and  serve  tables ;'  plainly  implying 
that  such  men  who  were  to  serve  these  tables,  must  leave  the 
ministry  of  the  word  in  some  sense  or  degree ;  and  yet  they 
.chose  presbyters,  and  no  harm  neither,  and  for  a  while  them* 
selves  had  the  employment.  I  say  there  was  no  harm  done 
by  this  temporary  office  to  their  priestly  function  and  employ- 
ment:  for  to  me  it  is  considerable.  If  the  calling  of  a  pres- 
byter does  not  take  up  the  whole  man,  then  what  inconve- 
nience, though  \m  employment  be  mixed  with  secular  allay  ? 
But  if  it  does  take  up  the  whole  man,  then  it  is  not  safe  for 
any  presbyter  ever  to  become  a  bishop,  which  is  a  dignity  of 

'  Justin.  Martyr.  Apolog.  %. 
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a  far  greater  burden,  and  requires  more  than  a  man's  all,  if 
all  was  required  to  the  function  of  a  presbyter.  But  I 
proceed. 

4.  The  church  prohibiting  secular  employment  to  bishops 
and  clerks,  do  prohibit  it  only  *  in  gradu  impediment!  officii 
clericalis;'  and  therefore  when  the  offices  are  supplied  by 
any  of  the  order,  it  is  never  prohibited,  but  that  the  personal 
abilities  of  any  man  may  be  employed  for  the  fairest  advan- 
tages either  of  church  or  commonwealth.  And,  therefore,  it 
is  observable  that  the  canons  provide  that  the  church  be  not 
destitute,  not  that  such  a  particular  clerk  should  there  offi- 
ciate. Thus  the  council  of  Aries  decreed,  "  Ut  presbyteri, 
sicut  hactenus  factum  est,  indiscrete  per  diversa  non  mittan- 
tur  loca;  ne  forte  propter  eorum  absentiam,  et  animarum 
pericula,  et  ecclesiarum,  in  quibus  constituti  sunt,  negligantur 
officia'^.*'  So  that  here  we  see,  1.  That  it  had  been  usual  to 
send  priests  on  embassies,  '  sicut  hactenus  factum  est/ 
2.  The  canon  forbids  the  indiscreet  or  promiscuous  doing  of 
it ;  not  that  men  of  great  ability  and  choice  be  not  employed, 
but  that  there  be  discretion  or  discerning  in  the  choice  of  the 
men,  viz.  that  such  men  be  chosen  whose  particular  worth 
did,  by  advancing  the  legation,  make  compensation  for  ab- 
sence from  their  churches ;  and  then  I  am  sure  there  was  no 
indiscretion  in  the  embassy,  *  quoad  hoc'  at  least;  for  the 
ordinary  offices  of  the  church  might  be  dispensed  by  men  of 
even  abilities,  but  the  extraordinary  affiiirs  of  both  states 
require  men  of  an  heightened  apprehension.  3.  The  canon 
only  took  care,  that '  the  cure  of  the  souls  of  a  parish  be  not 
relinquished ;'  for  so  is  the  title  of  the  canon,  '*  Ne  presby- 
teri caus&  legationis  per  diversa  mittantur  loca,  cur&  animarum 
relict&.''  But  then  if  the  cure  be  supplied  by  delegation,  the 
fears  of  the  canon  are  prevented. 

In  pursuance  of  this  consideration,  the  church  forbade 
clergymen  to  receive  honour,  or  secular  preferment;  and  so 
it  is  expressed  where  the  prohibition  is  made.  It  is  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon'.  ^'  Qui  semel  in  clero  deputati  sunt, 
ant  monachorum  vitam  expetiverunt,  statuimus  neque  ad 
militiam,  neque  ad  dignitatem  aliquam  venire  mundanam.'^ 
That  is  the  inhibition;   but  the  canon  subjoins  a  temper; 

^  Apiiil  Bnrcbard.  lib.  s.  decrct.  cap.  99.  '  Part.  Act.  Id.  Can.  7. 
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^  Aut  hoc  tentantes  et  non  agentea  pcBniteotiaiDy  quo  nunJia 
rfdeant  ad  hoc,  quod  propter  Deum  primituB  elegeraat,  ana- 
thematizari ;''  **  they  must  not  turn  soldiers,  or  enter  upoa 
any  worldly  dignity  to  make  them  leave  their  function,  which, 
for  the  honour  of  God,  they  have  first  chosen ;"  for  then*  ii 
seems,  he  that  took  on  him  military  honours,  or  secular  pre- 
fecturesi  or  consular  dignity,  could  not  officiate  in  holy 
orders,  but  most  renounce  them  to  assume  the  other :  it  was 
in  obstruction  of  this  abuse^i  that  the  canon  directed  it» 
prohibition,  viz.  in  this  aense  clearly,  that  a  clerk  must  not 
BO  take  on  him  secular  offices,  as  to  make  him  '  redire  in 
sseculum,'  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  to  lode  back, 
to  change  his  profession,  or  to  relinquisli  the  church^^  ^ad 
make  her  become  a  widow.  The  case  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Peter  distinguish  and  clear  this  business.  ''  Eoce  reliqui- 
mua  omnia,''  was  the  profession  of  their  clerical  office.  St* 
Matthew  could  not  return  to  his  trade  of  publican  at  all,  foir 
that  would  have  taken  him  from  his  apostolate,  Bui 
St.  Peter  might,  and  did  return  to  his  nets,  fov  all  hia 
''  reliqui  omnia,"  Plainly  telling  us,  that  a  secular  calling,  a 
continued  fixed  attendance  on  a  business  of  the  world,  i» 
an  impediment  to  the  clerical  office  and  ministratioD,  but 
not  a  temporary  employment  or  secession. 

5.  The  canons  of  the  church  do  as  much  forbid  the  caves 
of  household,  as  the  cares  of  public  empk>yment  to  bishops* 
So  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage  decrees.  **  Ut  episcopua 
nullam  rei  familiaris  curam  ad  se  revocet,  sed  lectioni,  et 
orationi,  et  verbi  Dei  proedicationi  tantummod6  vacet"."  Now 
if  this  canon  be  confronted  with  that  saying  of  Saint  Paul» 
"  He  that  provides  not  for  them  of  his  own  household,  is 
worse;  than  an  infidel,"  it  will  easily  inform  us  of  the  church'a 
intention.  For  they  must  provide,  saith  St.  Paul,  but  yet 
so  provide,  as  not  to  hinder  their  employment,  or  else  they 
transgress  the  canon  of  the  council ;  but  this  caveat  may 
be  as  well  entered,  and  observed  in  things  political  as 
economical. 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  what  the  church  hath  done  ia 
porsuiMAce  of  her  own  interest;  and  that  waa,  that  she  m^it 
with  sanctity,  and  without  distraction,  tend  her  grand  em« 
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ployment ;  but  yet  many  cases  did  occur  in  which  she  did 
eanonically  permit  an  alienation  of  employment,  and  reyocar* 
tion  of  some  persons  from  an  assidnity  of  ecclesiastical 
attendance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  seven  set  over  the  widows, 
and  of  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  apostles^  and 
the  canon  of  Chalcedon. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  the  commonwealth  also  pursued  her 
itttereBt;  and,  because  she  found  bishops  men  of  religion  and 
great  trust,  and  confident  abilities,  there  was  no  reason  thai 
the  commonwealth  should  be  disserved  in  the  promotion 
of  able  men  to  a  bishop's  throne.  Who  would  have  made 
recompense  to  the  emperor  for  depriving  him  of  Ambrose 
his  prefect,  if  episcopal  promotion  bad  made  him  incapable 
of  serving  his  prince  in'  any  great  negotiation  ?  It  was  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Ignatius,  r^  oh  gg/g-mgnpr-  ■     i^  a&riv  ror 

totf  ipyotf  fiMtt}^if(n  id  irofio-ravoUf  urn  jmi  VFOfi^rmat  ov^ptfsrof;  vv • 
tfdi^.  "  As  our  Lord  is  to  be  observed,  so  also  must  we 
observe  tbe  bishop,  because  he  assists  and  serves  the  Lord. 
And  wise  men,  and  of  great  understanding,  must  serve  kings^ 
f<Hr  he  must  not  be  served  with  men  of  small  parts."  Here 
either  Ignatitis  conmiends  bishops  to  the  service  of  kings,  or 
else  propounds  them  a»  the  fittest  men  in  the  woild  to  de 
them  service.  For,  if  only  men  of  great  abilities  are  fit  to 
serve  kings,  surely  as  great  abilities  are  required  to  enable  a 
man  for  the  service  of  God  in  so  peculiar  manner  of  ap- 
proximation. He,  then,  that  is  fit  to  be  a  bishop,  is  mtost 
certainly  fit  for  the  service  of  his  king.  This  is  the  sense 
of  ignatius's  discourse. 

For,  consider;  Christianity  might  be  suspected  for  a 
design ;  and,  if  the  chwvch  should  choose  the  best,  and  most 
pregnant  understandings  for  her  employment,  and  thai  theito 
laen  beoome  incapable  of  aiding  the  republic,  the  promotion 
ef  these  men  would  be  an  injury  to  those  princes,  whose 
afairs  would  need  sup^rt.  The  interest  of  the  subjects  also 
is  oomiiderable.  For  we  find  by  experience,  that  no  authority 
ts  so  full  of  regiment,  and  will  so  finely  force  obedience,  aa 
that  which  is  seated  in  the  conscienee ;  and,  therefore,  Nuom 
Pompilius  made  his  laws,  and  imposed  them  with  a  ftice 
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or  relrgious  solemnity.  For  the  people  are  stronger  than 
any  one  governor,  and  were  they  not  awed  by  religion,  would 
quickly  '  miscere  sacra  profanis/  jumble  heaven  and  earth 
into  a  miscellany ;  and,  therefore,  not  only  in  the  sanction  of 
lawBy  but  in  the  execution  of  them,  the  ^  Antistites  Religionis^ 
are  the  most  competent  instnimeuts ;  and  this  was  not  only 
in  all  religions  that  ever  were,  and  in  ours,  ever  till  now,  but 
even  now  we  should  quickly  find  it,  were  but  our  bishops  in 
that  veneration  and  esteem  that  by  the  law  of  God  they 
ought,  and  that  actually  they  were  in  the  calenture  of 
primitive  devotion,  and  that  the  doctors  of  religion  were 
ever  even  amongst  the  most  barbarous  and  untaught  pagans. 
Upon  the  confidence  of  these  advantages,  both  the  empe- 
rors themselves^  when  they  first  became  Christian,  allowed 
appeals  from  secular  tribunals  to  the  bishop's  consistory  ^^ 
even  in  causes  of  secular  interest,  and  the  people  would 
choose  to  have  their  difficulties  there  ended,  whence  they 
expected  the  issues  of  justice  and  religion ;  I  say,  this  was 
done  as  soon  as  ever  the  emperors  were  Christian.  Before 
this  time,  bishops  and  priests,  to  be  sure,  could  not  be 
employed  in  state  affairs,  they  were  odious  for  their  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  then,  no  wonder  if  the  church  forbade  secular 
employment  in  meaner  offices,  the  attoadance  on  which 
could  by  no  means  make  recompense  for  the  least  avocation  of 
them  from  their  church  employment.  So  that  it  was  not 
only  the  avocation,  but  the  sordidness  of  the  employment, 
that  was  prohibited  the  clergy  in  the  constitutions  of  holy 
church.  But  as  soon  as  ever  their  employment  might  be 
such  as  to  make  compensation  for  a  temporary  secession, 
.  neither  church  nor  state  did  then  prohibit  it ;  and  that  was 
as  soon  as  ever  the  princes  were  Christian,  for  thea  immedi* 
ately  the  bbhops  were  employed  in  honorary  negotiations. 
It  was  evident  in  the  case  of  St.  Ambrose ;  for  the  church  of 
Milan  had  him  for  their  bishop,  and  the  emperor  had  him 
one  of  his  prefects,  and  the  people  their  judge  in  causes  of 
secular  cognizance.  For  when  he  was  chosen  bishop,  the 
emperor,  who  was  present  at  the  election,  cried  out,  ''  Gra- 
tias  tibi  ago,  Domine,  quoniam  huic  viro  ego  quidem  com- 
misi  corpora ;  tu  autem  animas,  et  meam  electionem  osten- 
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disti  tuse  justitiaB  convenire  p/*    So  that  he  was  bishop  and 
governor  of  Milan  at  the  same  time  ;  and  therefpre,  by  reason 
of  both  these  offices,  St.  Austin  was  forced  to  attend  a  good 
while  before  he  could  find  him  at  leisure.    '*  Non  enim  quee- 
rere  ab  eo  poteram  quod  Yolebam  sieut  volebaro,  secludentibus 
me  ab  ejus  aure  atque  ore  catervis  negotiosorum  hominum, 
quorum  iufirmitatibus  seirviebat^."      And  it  was  his  own 
condition  too^  when  he  came  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  Hippo, 
''  Non  permittor  ad  quod  volo  vacare,  ante  meridiem ;   post 
meridiem,  occupationibus  hominum  teneor  '/*    And  again ; 
'*  Et  homines  quidam  causas  suas  sseculares  apud  nos  finire 
cupientes,  quando  eis  necessarii  fuerimus,  sic  nos  sanctos, 
et  Dei  servos  appellant,  ut  negotia  terree  suae  peragant.     Ali- 
quando  et  agamus  negotium  salutis  nostrse  et  salutis  ipsorum, 
non  de  auro,  non  de  argento,  non  de  fundis,  et  pecoribus^ 
pro  quibus  rebus  quotidi^  submisso  capite  salutamur,  ut  dis« 
sensiones  hominum  terminemus  *."    *  It  was  almost  the  busi- 
ness of  every  day  to  him,  to  judge  causes  concerning  gold 
and  silver^  cattle  and  glebe,  and  all  appurtenances  of  this 
life.'    This  St.  Austin  would  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not 
been  lawful,  so  we  are  to  suppose  in  charity ;  but  yet  this  we 
are  sure  of,  St.  Austin  thought  it  not  only  lawful,  but  a  part 
of  his  duty ;  **  quibus  nos  molestiis  idem  affixit  apostolus ' : 
and  that  by  the  authority,  not  of  himself,  but  of  him  that 
spake  within  him,  even  the  Holy  Ghost.    So  he. 

Thus  also  it  was  usual  for  princes,  in  the  primitive  church, 
to  send  bishops  their  ambassadors.  Constans,  the  emperor, 
sent  two  bishops  chosen  out  of  the  council  of  Sardis,  toge- 
ther with  Salianus  the  great  master  of  his  army,  to  Constan- 
tius.  St.  Chrysostom  was  sent  ambassador  to  Gainas  ^, 
Maruthus,  the  bishop  of  Mesopotamia,  was  sent  ambassador 
from  the  emperor,  to  Isdigerdes,  the  king  of  Persia'.  St.  Am- 
brose,.fromyalentinian  the  younger,  to  the  tyrant  Maximus  ^. 
Dorotheus  was  a  bishop  and  a  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  *. 
Many  more  examples  there  are  of  the  concurrence  of  the 


i>  Tri|MU't.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  R. 

4  8.  August,  lib.  vi.    Confew.  c.  4.  '  £|iist,  110. 
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epiacopal  office,   and  a  secuhur  dignity  or   employment  *« 
Now  then  conBider :  the  church  did  not,  might  not  challenge 
any  secular  honour  or  employment,  by  virtue  of  her  eccleei- 
aatical  dignity  precisely.    2.  The  church  might  not  be  an^ 
bitious,  or  indagative  of  such  employment.    3.  The  church's 
interest,  abstractedly  considered,  was  not  promoted  by  such 
employment ;  but  where  there  was  no  greater  way  of  ooaa* 
pensation,  was  interrupted  and  depressed.    4.  The  chaicb, 
though  in  some  cases  she  was  allowed  to  make  secession^ 
yet  might  not  relinquish  her  own  charge  to  intervene  in  an- 
other's aid.     fi.  The  church  did  by  no  means  suffer  her 
clerks  to  undertake  any  low  secular  employment,  much  mora 
did  she  forbid  all  sordid  ends  and  covetous  designs.    6.  The 
bishop  or  his  clerks  might  ever  do  any  action  of  piety,  though 
of  secuhur  burden.     Clerks  were  never  forbidden  to  read 
grammar  or  philosophy  to  youth«  to  be  masters  of  flohoolsy 
or  hospitals ;  they  might  reconcile  their  neighbours  that  were 
fallen  out  about  a  personal  trespass  or  real  action;  and  yet, 
sinoe  now  a  days  a  clergyman's  employment  and  capacity  is 
bounded  within  his  pnlpit  or  reading-desk,  or  his  study  of 
divinity  at  most,  these  that  I  have  reckoned,  are  as  verily 
secular  as  any  thing,  and  yet  no  law  of  Christendom  ever 
prohibited  any  of  these,  or  any  of  the  like  nature^  to  the 
eleigy ;  not  any  tUng  that  is  ingenuoosi  that  is  fit  for  a 
scholar,  that  requires  either  fineness  of  parts,  or  great  kan^ 
ii^,  or  over*ruling  authority,  or  exemplary  piety.     7.  Cler- 
gymen might  do  any  thing  that  was  imposed  on  them  by 
their  superiors.     8,  The  bishops  and  priests  were  men  of 
great  ability  and  surest  confidence  for  determinations  of  jua* 
tice,  in  which  religion  was  ever  the  strongest  binder.    And 
therefore  the  princes  and  peofde  sometimes  forced  the  bi^ 
shops  from  their  own  interest,  to  serve  the  ooosmonwealth, 
and  in  it  they  served  themselves  directly,  and  by  consequence 
too ;  the  church  had  not  only  a  sustentation  from  the  secular 
arm,  but  an  addition  of  honour  and  secular  advantages ;  and 
all  diis  warranted  by  precedent  of  Scripture,  and  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  and  particularly  of  men  whom  all 
succeeding  ages  have  put  into  the  calendar  of  saints.     So 
that  it  would  be  considered,  that  all  this  while  it  is  the  king's 

*  Sssvb.  lib.  viii.  c.  t. 
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iBferetl  and  the  people's  that  is  pleeded,  when  we  eetert  a 
capacity  to  die  bishops  to  undertake  charges  of  public 
tmat  It  is  no  addition  to  the  calling  of  bishops.  It  serres 
the  king,  it  assists  the  republic;  and,  in  such  a  plethory  and 
almost  a  anrfett  of  clergymen  as  this  age  is  supplied  with,  it 
can  be  no  disservice  to  the  church,  whose  daily  offices  may 
be  plentifully  supplied  by  vicars ;  and  for  the  tonporary  avo- 
cation of  some  few,  abundant  recompense  is  made  to  the. 
church,  which  is  not  at  all  injured  by  becoming  an  occasion 
of  endearing  the  church  to  those  whose  aid  she  is* 

There  is  an  admirable  epistle  written  by  Petrus  Blesen* 
sis  \  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  pope 
Alexander  III.,  in  the  defence  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Win- 
chester, and  Norwich,  that  attended  the  court  upon  servioe 
of  the  king.  '^  Non  est  novum,"  saith  he,  '*  qu6d  regnm 
conailiia  intersint  episoopi.  Sicut  enim  honestate,  et  sapi- 
enti&  csBteros  antecedunt,  sic  expeditiores  et  efficaeiores  in 
reipublieflB  administmtione  censentur.  Quia,  sient  scriptum 
est,  '  imniiB  salubriter  disponitur  regnum,  quod  non  regitur 
oonsilio  sapientum.'  In  quo  notatur,  eos  consiHis  regum  de* 
here  assistere,  qui  sdant  et  velint,  et  possint  patientibua  con^ 
pati,  pact  terrea  ac  populi  saluti  prospicere,  erudire  ad  justir 
tiam  leges,  imminentibus  occursare  peiiculis,  vitsaque  matur 
rioris  exemplis  informare  subditos  et  quftdam  autoritate  p<H 
ttstativa  prGMumptionem  malignantium  cohibere ;''  ^Mt  is  no 
new  thing  for  bishops  to  be  counsellors  to  princes,"  saith  he;. 
**  their  wisdom  and  piety,  that  enables  them  for  a  bishopric^ 
proclaims  them  fit  instruments  to  promote  the  public  tran^ 
quillity  of  the  oosunonwealth.  They  know  how  to  comply 
with  oppressed  people,  to  advance  designs  of  peace  and  putiia 
security :  it  is  tiietr  office  to  instruct  the  king  to  righteous^ 
ness,  by  their  sanctity  to  be  a  rule  to  the  cour^  and  to  diffiise 
their  exemplary  piety  over  the  body  of  the  kingdom,  to  mix 
influences  of  religion  with  designs  of  state,  to  make  them 
have  as  much  of  the  dove  as  of  the  serpent,  and,  by  the  ad-< 
vantage  of  their  religious  authority,  to  restrain  the  malignity 
of  accursed  people,  in  whom  any  image  of  a  God  or  of  religion 
is  remaining."  He  proceeds  in  the  discourse,  a^pd  brings  the 
examples  of  8amuel,  Isaiah,  ^lisha,  Jehoiada,  Zacbarias,  wb^. 
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were  priests  and  prophets  respectively^  and  yet  employed  in 
princes'  courts  and  councils  of  kings ;  and  adds  this : 
*'  Unum  noveritis,  quia  nisi  familiares,  et  consiliarii  regis 
essent  episcopi,  supra  dorsum  ecclesiee  hodie  fabricarent  pec- 
catores,  et  immaniter  ac  intolerabiliter  opprimeret  clerum 
prsBsumptio  laicalis.*'  That  is  most  true  :  if  the  church  had 
not  the  advantage  of  additional  honorary  employments,  **  the 
ploughers  would  plough  upon  the  church's  back,  and  make 
long  furrows.*'  The  whole  epistle  is  worth  transcribing,  but 
I  shall  content  myself  with  this  summary  of  the  advantages, 
which  are  acquired  both  to  policy  and  religion  by  the  employ- 
ment of  bishops  in  princes'  courts  :  "  Istis  mediantibus,  man- 
suescit  circa  simplices  judidarius  rigor,  admittitur  clamor 
pauperum,  ecdesiarum  dignitas  erigitur,  relevatur  pauperum 
indigentia,  firmatur  in  clero  libertas,  pax  in  populis,  in  mo* 
nasteriis  quies,  justitia  liber^  exercetur,  superbia  opp.rimitur, 
augetur  laicorum  devotio,  religio  fovetur,  diriguntur  judida," 
8u:. :  '^  When  pious  bishops  are  employed  in  princes'  coun- 
cils, then  the  rigour  of  the  laws  is  abated,  equity  introduced, 
the  cry  of  the  poor  is  heard,  their  necessities  are  made 
known,  the  liberties  of  the  church  are  conserved,  the  peace 
of  kingdoms  laboured  for,  pride  is  depressed,  religion  in* 
creaseth,  the  devotion  of  the  laity  multiplies,  and  tribunals 
are  made  just,  and  incorrupt,  and  merciful.''  Thus  far  Pe* 
trus  Blesensis.  These  are  the  effects,  which  though  perhaps 
they  do  not  always  fall  out,  yet  these  things  may  in  expec- 
tation of  reason  be  looked  for  from  the  clergy ;  their  principles 
and  calling  promise  all  this.  '*  Et  quia  in  ecclesi&  magis  lex 
esty  ubi  Dominus  legis  timetur,  meUiis  dicit  apud  Dei  minis- 
tros  agere  causam.  Facili&s  enim  Dei  timore  sententiam 
l^s  veram  promunt;"  saith  St.  Ambrose^;  and,  therefore, 
certainly  the  fairest  reason  in  the  world  that  they  be  em- 
ployed. But  if  personal  de&ilance  be  thought  reasonable 
to  disemploy  the  whole  calhng,  then  neither  dei^  nor  laity 
should  ever  serve  a  prince. 

And  now  we  are  easily  driven  into  an'  understanding  of 
that  saying  of  St.  Paul,  *^  No  man  that  warreth,  entangleth 
himself  with  the  afiairs  of  this  life  **•"  For  although  this  be 
spoken  of  all  Christian  people,  and  concerns  the  laity  in 
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their  proportion,  as  much  as  the  clergy,  yet,  nor  one  nor  the 
other  is  interdicted  any  thing  that  is  not  a  direct  hinderance 
to  their  own  precise  duty  of  Christianity.  And  such  things 
must  be  pared  away  from  the  fringes  of  the  laity,  as  well  as 
the  long  robe  of  the  clergy.  But  if  we  should  consider  how 
little  we  have  now  left  for  the  employment  of  a  bishop,  I  am 
afraid  a  bishop  would  scarce  seem  to  be  a  necessary  function, 
so  far  would  it  be  from  being  hindered  by  the  collateral  inter- 
vening of  a  lay  judicature.  I  need  not  instance  in  any  par- 
ticulars ;  for  if  the  judging  matters  and  questions  of  religion 
be  not  left  alone  to  them,  they  may  well  be  put  into  a  tem- 
poral employment,  to  preserve  them  from  suspicion  of  doing 
nothing. 

I  have  now  done  with  this ;  only  entreating  this  to  be 
considered  :  Is  not  the  king  '  fons  utriusque  jurisdictionis  V 
In  all  the  senses  of  common  law,  and  external  compulsory,  he 
is.  But  if  so,  then  why  may  not  the  king  as  well  make 
clergy-judges,  as  lay-delegates  ?  For,  to  be  sure,  if  there  be 
an  incapacity  in  the  clergy  of  meddling  with  secular  affairs, 
there  is  the  same  at  least  in  the  laity  of  meddling  with  church 
affairs.  For  if  the  clergy  be  above  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
then  the  laity  are  under  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  or  else,  if 
the  clergy  be  incapable  of  lay^business  because  it  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent and  disparate  nature  from  the  church,  does  not  the 
same  argument  exclude  the  laity  from  intervening  in  church 
affairs  ?  For  the  church  differs  no  more  from  the  common- 
wealth, than  the  commonwealth  differs  from  the  church. 
And  now,  after  all  this,  suppose  a  king  should  command  a 
bishop  to  go  on  embassy  to  a  foreign  prince,  to  be  a  com- 
missioner in  a  treaty  of  pacification,  if  the  bishop  refuse,  did 
he  do  the  duty  of  a  subject?  If  yea,  I  wonder  what  subjec- 
tion that  is  which  a  bishop  owes  to  his  prince,  when  he  shall 
not  be  bound  to  obey  him  in  any  thing  but  the  spying  and 
doing  of  his  of&ce,  to  which  he  is  obliged,  whether  the  prince 
commands  him  yea  or  no.  But  if  no,  then  the  bishop  was 
tied  to  go,  and  then  the  calling  makes  him  no  way  incapable 
of  such  employment,  for  no  man  can  be  bound  to  do  a  sin. 
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And  therefore  were  enforced  to  delegate  the  Power,  and  put 

others  in  Substitution. 

But  then  did  not  this  employment,  when  the  occasions  were 
great  and  extraordinary,  force  the  bishops  *  to  a  temporary 
absence  ?  And  what  remedy  was  there  for  that  ?  For  the 
church  is  not  to  be  left  destitute,  that  is  agreed  on  by  all  the 
canons.  They  must  not  be  like  the  Sicilian  bishops  whom 
Petrus  Btesensis  complains  of,  that  attended  the  court,  and 
never  visited  their  churches,  or  took  care  either  of  the  cure 
of  souls,  or  of  the  church  possessions.  What  then  must  be 
done  ?  The  bishops,  in  such  cases,  may  give  delegation  of 
their  power  and  offices  to  others,  though  now  a  days  they  are 
complained  of  for  their  care :  I  say,  for  their  care ;  for  if  they 
may  intervene  in  secular  affairs,  they  may  sometimes  be  ab- 
sent, and  then  they  must  delegate  their  power,  or  leave  the 
church  without  a  curate.  But  for  this  matter  the  account 
need  not  be  long.  For  since  I  have  proved  that  the  whole 
diocese  is  '  in  cura  episcopali,'  and  for  all  of  it  he  is  respon- 
sive to  God  Almighty,  and  yet  that  instant  necessity  and  the 
t)ublic  act  of  Christendom  hath  ratified  it,  that  bishops  have 
delegated  to  presbyters  so  many  parts  of  the  bishop's  charge, 
as  there  are  parishes  in  his  diocese,  abhvrla,  which  is  pretended 
for  delegation  of  episcopal  charge,  is  no  less  than  the  act  of 
all  Christendom.  For  it  is  evident,  at  first,  presbyters  had 
no  distinct  cure  at  all,  but  were,  in  common,  assistant  to  the 
bishop,  and  were  his  emissaries  for  the  gaining  souls  in  city 
or  suburbs :  but  when  the  bishops  divided  parishes,  and  fixed 
the  presbyters  upon  a  cure,  so  many  parishes  as  they  dis- 
tinguished, so  many  delegations  they  made ;  and  these  we 
all  believe  to  be  good  both  in  law  and  conscience :  for  the 
bishop  ^  per  omnes  divinos  ordines  propriee  hierarchite  ex- 
drcet  mysteria,"  saith  St.  Denis  *  :*'  he  does  not  do  the  offices 
of  his  order  by  himself  only,  but  by  others  also,  for  all  the 
inferior  orders  do  so  operate,  as  by  them  he  does  his  proper 
offices. 

*  Ecclcs.  Hierar.  c.  5. 


BiU  besides  this  grand  act  of  the  bishopi  flr^t,  and  then 
of  all  Christendom  in  consent,  we  have  fair  precedent  in 
St.  Paul ;  for  he  made  delegation  of  a  power  to  the  church  of 
Oorinth  to  excommunicate  the  incestuous  person.  It  was  ^ 
plam  delegation^  for  he  (ommanded  them  to  do  it,  ahd  gare 
them  bis  '  own  spirit/  that  is^  his  '  own  authoritjr ;'  and  in-^ 
deed,  without  it,  I  scarce  find  how  the  delinquent  should 
hare  been  delivered  over  to  Satan  in  the  sense  of  the  apos* 
tolic  church  ;  that  is,  *  to  be  buffeted/  for  that  was  a  mira- 
culous appendix  of  power  apostolic. 

When  St.  Paul  sent  for  Timothy  from  Ephesus,  he  sent 
Tycliicus  to  be  his  vicar.  "  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  unto 
me  shortly,  for  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  8cc.  and  Tychicus 
have  I  sent  to  Ephesus  ^"  Here  was  an  express  delegation 
of  the  power  of  jurisdiction  to  Tychicus,  who  for  the  time 
was  curate  to  St.  Timothy.  Epaphroditus  for  a  while  at- 
tended on  St.  Paul,  although  he  was  then  bishop  of  Philippr; 
/  and  either  St.  Paul  or  Epaphroditus  appointed  one  in  substi- 
tution, or  the  church  was  relinquished^  for  he  Was  most  cer* 
tainly  non-resident  ^. 

Thus  also  we  find  that  St.  Ignatius  did  delegate  his  power 
to  the  presbytere,  in  his  voyage  to  his  martyrdom  :  ''  Pree- 
byteri,  pascite  gi^em  qui  inter  vos  est,  donee  Beus  desig- 
aaverit  eum^  qai  prtncipatom  in  vobis  habitoms  est :"  ^'  Ye 
presbyters,  do  you  feed  the  fleck  tiU  God  shall  design  you  a 
bishop  '."  Till  then,  therefore,  it  was  but  a  delegate  power ; 
it  could  not  else  have  expired  in  the  presence  of  a  superior. 
To  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  Laodicean  council :  ^*  Ncm 
oportet  presbyteros  ante  ingressum  eptscopi  ingredi,  et  sedeie 
in  trlbunalibus,  nisi  fort^  aut  sgrotet  episcopus,  aut  in  pere- 
grinis  eum  esse  constiterit :"  **  Presbyters  must  not  sit  in 
consistory  without  the  bishop^  unless  the  bishop  be  sick  or 
absent"."  So  that  it  seems,  what  the  bishop  does  when  he  is 
'm  his  church,  that  may  be  committed  to  others  in  his  ab- 
sence. And  to  this  purpose  St.  Cyprian  sent  a  plain  commis- 
sion to  his  presbyters :  "  Fretus  ergo  dilectione  et  religione 
vestr&,  hi*  Uteris  hortor  et  mando,  ut  vos,  vice  mea,  fungamini 
circa  gerenda  ea,  quae  administratio  religiosa  deposcit :"  '^  I 


i>  9  Tim.  iv.  9,  U.  «  Pbtl.  ii.  95, 96. 

*  Epitt.  ad  Antiodi.  '  Can.  56. 
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entreat  and  command  jqu,  that  you  do  my  office  iii  the  ad- 
mmUtration  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  ^"  And  another 
time  he  put  Herculanus  and  Caldonius,  two  of  hia  suffragann, 
together  with  Rogatianus  and  Numidicus,  two  prieats,  in  sub- 
stitution for  the  excommunicating  Fcelicissimus  and  four 
more,  ''  ciim  ego  vos  pro  me  yicarios  miserim  >."  So  it  was 
just  in  the  case  of  Hierocles,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Me- 
litiuSy  his  surrogate,  in  Epiphanius :  *'  Videbatur  autem  et 
Melitius  prssmenire,  &c.  ut  qui  secundum  locum  habebat  post 
Petrum  in  archiepiscopatu,  velut  adjuvandi  ejus  gratis  sub 
ipso  existens,  et  sub  ipso  ecclesiastica  curans :"  '*  He  did 
church  offices  under,  and  for  Hierocles  \"  And  I  could  never 
find  any  canon  or  personal  declamatory  clause,  in  any  council 
or  primitive  father,  against  a  bishop's  giving  more  or  less  of 
his  jurisdiction  by  way  of  delegation. 

Hitherto  also  may  be  referred,  that  when  the  goods  of  all 
the  church,  which  then  >¥ere  of  a  perplexed  and  busy  dispen- 
sation, were  all  in  the  bishop's  band.as  part  of  the  episcopal 
function,  yet  that  part  of  the  bishop's  office,  the  bishop,  by 
order  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  might  delegate  to  a  stew- 
ard, provided  he  were  a  clergyman.  And  upon  this  intima- 
tion and  decree  of  Chalcedon,  the  fathers  in  the  council  of 
Seville,  forbade  any  laymen  to  be  stewards  for  the  church : 
**  Elegimus  ut  unusquisque  nostrum,  secundum  Chalcedonen- 
sium  patnim  decreta,  ex  proprio  clero  ceconomum  sibi  con- 
stituat'."  But  the  reason  extends  the  canon  further:  **  In- 
decorum est  enim  laicum  vicarium  esse  episcopi,  et  ssBCulares 
in  ecclesia  judicare."  Vicars  of  bishops  the  canon  allows,  only 
forbids  laymen  to  be  vicars.  **  In  uno  enim  eodemqud  officio 
non  decet  dispar  professio,  quod  etiaih  in  divinfi.  lege  prohi- 
betur,"  &c. :  *'  In  one  and  the  same  office,  the  law  of  God 
forbids  to  join  men  of  disparate  capacities."  Then  this 
would  be  considered.  For  the  canon  pretends  Scripture, 
precepts  of  fathers,  and  tradition  of  antiquity,  for  its  sanction. 

f  Epiat.  9.  >  Epist.  31.  Si  39. 

^  H«KS.  68.  I  Concil.  HisptU  cap.  6. 
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But  they  were  ever  Clergymen^  for  there  never  were  any  lay 
Elders  in  any  Church-Office  heard  of  in  the  Church. 

For  althoagh  antiquity  approves  of  episcopal  delegations  of 
their  power  to  their  Ticars,  yet  these  vicars  and  delegates 
must  be  priests,  at  least.    Melitius  was  a  bishop,  and  yet  the 
chancellor  of  Hierocles,   patriarch   of  Alexandria;   so  were 
Herculanus  and  Caldonius  to  St.  Cyprian.     But  they  never 
delegated  to  any  layman  any  part  of  their  episcopal  power 
precisely.    Of  their  lay  power,  or  the  cognizance  of  secular 
causes  of  the  people,  I  find  one  delegation  made  to  some 
gentlemen  of  the  laity,  by  Sylvanus,  bishop  of  Troas*:  when 
his  clerks  grew  covetous,  he  cured  their  itch  of  gold  by  trust- 
ing men  of  another  profession/so  to  shame  them  into  justice 
and  contempt  of  money.    "  Si  quis  autem  episcopus  post- 
hftc  eoclesiasticam  rem  laicali  procuratione  administrandam 
elegerit,  non  solillm  h  Christo  de  rebus  pauperum  judicatur 
reus,  sed  etiam  et  concilio  manebit  obnoxius  :*'  **  If  any 
bishop  shall  hereafter  concredit  any  church-affidrs  to  lay 
administration,  he  shall  be  responsive  to  Christ,  and  in  danger 
6f  the  council  ^''     But  the  thing  was  of  more  ancient  consti- 
tution; for  in  that  epistle  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
St.  Clement,  which  is  most  certainly  very  ancient,  whoever 
was  the  author  of  it,  it  is  decreed,  *'  Si  qui  ex  fratribus  ne- 
gotia  habent  inter  se,  apud  cpgnitores  saaculi  non  judicentur, 
sed  apud  presbyteros  ecclesiee,  quicquid  illud  est,  dirimatur :" 
^*  If  Christian  people  have  caiises  of  difference  and  judicial 
contestation^   let  it  be  ended  before  the  priests."    For  so 
St.  Clement  expounds  *  presbyteros  '  in  Uie  same  epistle, 
reckoning  it  as  a  part  of  the  sacred  hierarchy  S    To  tiiis  or 
some  parallel   constitution  St.  Jerome  relates,    saying  that 
^*  priests  from   the   beginning   were  appointed  judges   of 
causes."    He  expounds  his  meaning  to  be  of  such  priests 
as  were  also  bishops ;   and  they  were   judges  *  ab  initio/ 
*  from  the  beginning,*  saith  St.  Jerome  **.     So  that  the  saying 

•  8ocrat.  lib.vii.  cap.  37.  ^  Coiicil.  Hiapan.  nbi  sopri, 

«  Epbt.  md  Jacob.  Fratr.  Dom.  <■  De  7  Ordin.  Ecdes. 
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of  the  father  may  no  way  prejudge  the  bidhop's  authority, 
but  it  excludes  the  assiBtance  of  laymen  from  their  consisto- 
ries. '  Presbyter '  and  '  episcopus  'were  instead  of  one  word 
to  St.  Jerome,  but  they  are  always  clergy  with  him  and  all 
men  else. 

But  for  the  main  question,  St.  Ambrose  did  represent  it 
to  Valenttnian,  the  emperor,  with  confidence  and  humility, 
"  In  causa  fidei,  ecclesiastici  alicujus  ordinis  eum  judicare 
debere,  qui  nee  munere  impar  sit,  nee  jure  dissiniilis  *."  The 
whole  epistle  is  admirable  to  this  purpose;  **  Sacerdotes 
de  sacerdotibus  judicare/'  **  that  clergymen  only  must  judge 
of  clergy  causes ;"  and  this  St.  Ambrose  there  calls  "  jttdi« 
cium  episcopale/'  *'  the  bishop's  judicature."  '*  Si  tractan- 
dum  est,  tractare  in  ecdesia  didici,  quod  majores  fecerunt 
mei.  Si  conferendnm  de  fide,  sacerdotum  debet  esse  ista 
coUatio,  sicut  fiaictum  est  sub  Constantino,  augustsB  memoriaa 
principe."  So  that  both  '^  matters  of  faith  and  of  ecclesi- 
astical order  are  to  be  handled  in  the  church,  and  that  by 
bishops,'*  and  that  *  sub  imperatore/  by  permission  and 
authority  of  the  prince :  for  so  it  was  in  Nice,  under  Con- 
stantine.    Thus  far  St.  Ambrose. 

St.  Athanasius  reports,  that  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba, 
president  in  the  Nicene  council,  said  it  was  the  abominatioa 
of  desolation  that  a  layman  shall  be  judge  *  m  ecclesiasticia 
judidis,'  *  in  church  causes  ^'  And  Leontiua  calls  church 
affiiirs,  ''  res  alienas  it  laicis,"  ''  things  of  another  court,  of 
a  distinct  cognizance  from  the  laity  f."  To  these  add  the 
council  of  Venice,  for  it  is  very  considerable  in  this  question : 
"  Clerico,  nisi  ex  permissu  episcopi  sui,  servorum  suorum  S8&- 
cularia  judicia  adire  non  liceat.  Sed  si  fortasse  episcopi  sui 
judicium  coeperit  habere  suspectum,  aut  ipsi  de  proprietate 
aliqu&  adversus  ipsum  episcopum  foerit  nata  contentio,  aliorum 
episcoporum  audientiam,  non  ssecularium  potestatum  debebit 
ambire.  Aliter,  il  communione  habeatur  alienus :"  **  Clergy- 
men, without  delegation  from  their  bishop,  may  not  hear 
the  causes  of  their  servants,  but  the  bishop,  unless  the  bishop 
be  appealed  from;  then  the  other  bishops  must  hear  the  cause, 
but  no  lay  judges  by  any  means  ^." 


•  Epiit  13.  ad  Valeiit  ^  Epist.  ad  Solitar.. 

f  Snidai  in  Viti  Leontii.  ^  Can.  ix.  A.  D.  453. 
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These  sanctions  of  holy  church  it  pleased  the  emperor  to 
ratify  by  an  imperial  edict,  for  so  Justinian  commanded,  that 
in  causes  ecclesiastical,  secular  judges  should  have  no  inte* 
rest :  /'  Sed  sanotissimus  episcopas  secundum  sacras  regulas 
caussB  finem  imponat:"  **  The  bishop  according,  to  the  sacred 
canons  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  church  matters ^'^  I  end 
this  wkh  the  decretal  of  St.  Gregory,  one  of  the  four  doctors 
of  the  church :  **  Carendum  est  i  fratemitate  ve8tr&,  ne  sse- 
cularibtts  riris,  atque  non  sub  reguUi  nostra  degentibus,  res 
ecdeaiasticee  committantur  :*'  *^  Heed  must  be  taken,  that 
matters  ecclesiastical  be  not  any  ways  concredited  to  secular 
persons  V  But  of  this  I  have  twice  spoken  already.— 
<Scct.36.and8ect41.) 

The  thing  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  next  to  impudence  to 
say^  that,  in  antiquity,  laymen  were  parties  and  assessors  in 
the  consistory  of  the  church.  It  was  against  their  fiuth^  it 
was  against  their  practice ;  and  those  few  pigmy  objections 
<rat  of  Tertollian  ^  St.  Ambrose  \  and  St  Austin  *,  using 
the  word '  seniores,'  or  dders,  sometimes  for  priests,  as  being 
the  Latin  for  the  Qreek  wgtff0iTBfo$^  sometimes  for  a  secular 
magistrate  or  alderman,  (for  I  think  St.  Austin  did  so  in  his 
third  book  against  Crescooins),  are  but  like  sophisms  to 
prove  that  two  and  two  are  not  four;  for  to  pretend  such 
slight,  airy  imaginations,  against  the  constant,  known,  open 
Catholic  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  history  of 
an  ages,  is  as  if  a  man  should  go  to  fight  an  imperial  army 
with  a  sin^  bulrusk     They  are  not  worth  fiirther  coil- 


Bat  this  is :  that  in  this  question  of  lay  elders,  the  modem 
Arians  and  Acephali  do  wholly  mistake  their  own.  advan- 
tages: for  whatsoever  they  object,  out  of  antiquity,  for  the 
white  and  watery  cdoors  of  lay  elders,  is  either  a  veiy  mis- 
prision of  their  allegations,  or  dse  clearly  abused  in  the  use 
of  them.  For  now  a  days  they  are  only  used  to  exclude  and 
drive  forth  episcopacy ;  but  tiien  they  misallege  antiqmty ; 
for  the  men  with  whose  heifers  they  would  fain  plough  in 
this  questton,  were  themselves  bishops  for  the  roost  part,  and 
ike  that  was  not,  would  foin  have  been ;  it  is  known  so  of 

*  Novel.  Cdn^tit.  i^n,        ^  Lib.  f  ii.  Epist.  66»        >  Tertul.  Apol.  c,  Si. 
"  S.  Amb.  in  1  Tim.  v.  1.  &  et  lib.  i.  Ue  Ofiic.  c.  20. 
■  H,  Angnst.  lib.  iii.  contra  Crctcon. ;  ct  Epist.  137. 
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Tertullian ;  and,  therefore,  most  certainly,  if  they  had  spoken 
of  lay-judges  in  church-matters  (which  they  never  dreamed ' 
of),  yet  meant  them  not  so  as  to  exclude  episcopacy,  and  if  - 
not,  then  the  pretended  allegations  can  do  no  serried  in  the 
present  question. 

I  am  only  to  clear  this  pretence  from  a  place  of  Scripture 
totally  misunderstood,  and  then  it  cannot  hare  any  ctdour 
ft'om  any  av0rma,  either  Divine  or  human,  but  tibat  lay- 
judges  of  causes  ecclesiastical,  as  they  are  unheard  of  in 
antiquity,  so  they  are  neither  named  in  Scripture,  nor  receive 
from  thence  any  instructions  for  their  deportment  in  their 
imaginary  office;  and,  therefore,  may  be  remanded  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  even  the  lake  of  Gehenna,  and 
so  to  the  place  of  the  nearest  denomination.  The  objection  is 
fVom  St.  Paul,  oi  Ma)i£g  vrfOiffrSrif  v^a^irtpot,  8ic.  '*  Let  the 
elders  that  rule  well,  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honour^ 
especially  they  that  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine :"  '  espe- 
cially they^' — therefore,  all  elders  do  not  so.  Here  are  two 
sorts  of  elders,  preaching  ministers,  and  elders  not  preachers. 
Therefore  lay-elders,  and  yet  all  are  governors. 

But  why,  therefore,  lay-elders  ?  Why  may  there  not  be 
divera  church-officers,  and  yet  but  one  or  two  of  them  the 
preacher  ?  '^*  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach," 
saith  St.  Paul ;  and  yet  the  commission  of  *  baptizate'  was  aa 
large  as  ^  prsBdicate,'  and  why,  then,  might  not  another  say, 
'  Christ  sent  me  not  to  preach,  but  to  baptize  Y  that  ia,  in  St. 
Paul's  sense,  not  so  much  to  do  one  as  to  do  the  other,  and 
if  he  left  the  ordinary  ministration  of  baptism,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  ordinary  office  of  preaching,  then,  to  be  sure, 
some  minister  must  be  the  ordinary  baptizer,  and  so  not  the 
preacher :  for  if  he  might  be  both  ordinarily,  why  was  not  St 
Paul  both  ?  For  though  their  power  was  cpmmon  to  all  of 
the  same  order,  yet  the  execution  and  dispensation  of  the 
ministries  was  according  to  aeveral  gifts,  and  that  of  prophecy 
or  preaching  was  not  dispensed  to  aH  in  so  considerable  a 
measure,  but  that  some  of  them  might  be  destined  to  the 
ordinary  execution  of  other  offices,  and  yet,  because  the  gift 
of  prophecy  was  the  greatest,  so  also  was  the  office;  and, 
therefore,  ihe  sense  of  the  words  is  this, '  That  all  presbyters 
must  be  honoured,  but  especially  they  that  prophesy,  doing 

•  1  Tun.  ▼.  ir. 
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that  office  with  an  ordinary  execution  and  ministry/  So  no 
lay*elders  yet.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  also  plain,  tiiat  all  the 
clergy  did  not  preach.  Valerius,  bishop  of  Hippo,  could  not 
well  skill  of  the  Latin  tongue,  being  a  Greek  bom,  and  yet  a 
godly  bishop;  and  St.  Austin,  his  presbyter,  preached  for 
him.  The  same  case  might  occur  in  the  apostles'  times. 
For  then  was  a  concourse  of  all  nations  to  the  Christian 
synaxes,  especially  in  all  great  imperial  cities  and  metro- 
politans, as  Rome,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  and  the 
like.  Now  all  could  not  speak  with  tongues,  neither  could 
all  prophesy,  they  were  particular  gifts,  given  seyerally,  to 
several  men,  appointed  to  minister  in  church-offices.  Some 
prophesied,  some  interpreted ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  an  igno- 
rant fancy  to  think  that  he  must  needs  be  a  laic,  whosoever, 
in  the  ages  apostolical,  was  not  a  preacher. 

2.  None  of  the  fathers  ever  expounded  this  place  of  lay- 
elders,  so  that  we  have  a  traditive  interpretation  of  it  in  pre- 
judice to  the  pretence  of  our  new  office. 

3.  The  word  presbyter  is  never  used,  in  the  New  Testa- 
.ment,  for  a  lay^man,  if  a  church-officer  be  intended.    If  it  be 

said,  it  is  used  so  here,  that  is  th6  question,  and  must  not  be 
brought  to  prove  itself. 

4.  The  presbyter  that  is  here  spoken  of,  must  be  main- 
tained by  ecclesiastical  revenue,  for  so  St.  Paul  expounds 
*  honour'  in  the  next  verse.  "  Presbyters  that  rule  well, 
must  be  honoured,"  &c.  '*  For  it  is  written,  thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn." 
But  now  the  patrons  of  this  new  devise  are  not  so  greedy  of 
their  lay-bishops  as  to  be  at  charges  with  them,  they  will 
rather  let  them  stand  alone  on  their  own  rotten  legs,  and  so 
perish,  than  fix  him  upon  this  place  with  their  hands  in  their 

.purses.  But  it  bad  been  most  fitting  for  them  to  have  kept 
him,  being  he  is  of  their  own  begetting. 

5.  This  place  speaks  not  of  divers  persons,  but  divers 
parts  of  the  pastoral  office,  7fo/aTa0^,and  noTnav  h  xiy^'  *  To 
.rule  and  to  labour  in  the  word.'  Just  as  if  the  expression  had 

been  *  in  materia  politica.'  All  good  counsellors  of  state  are 
worthy  of  double  honour,  especially  them  that,  disregarding 
their  own  private,  aim  at  the  public  good.  This  implies  not 
two  sorts  of  counsellors,  but  two  parts  of  a  counseUor's  worth 
and  quality.  Judges  that  do  righteousness  are  worthy  of 
double  honour,  especially  if  they  right  the  cause  of  orphan^ 
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.and  widows;  and  yet  there  are  no  righteous  judgeis  that 
refuse  to  do  both. 

6.  An  ministers  of  huly  church  did  not  preachy  at  least 
not  frequently.  The  seven  that  were  hri  ruv  xnp^  rtreprf^i^* 
<  set  oyer  the  widows/  were  presbyters,  but  yet  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  constant  ministration  of  the  word  to  attend 
that  employment,  as  I  showed  formerly  ';  and  thus  it  was  in 
descent  too,  for  «  w^t^BirtfOf  h  'A^favfftta,  o&  ^jfo^^tiXir,  said 
Socrates  ^ ;  '*  A  presbyter  does  not  preach  in  Alexandria,  the 
bishop  only  did  it/'  And  then  the  allegation  is  easily  under- 
stood. For  '  labouring  in  the  word'  does  not  signtiy  only 
making  homilies  or  exhortations  to  the  people,  but  whether  it 
be  by  word,  or  writing,  or  travelling  from  place  to  place,  still, 
the  greater  the  sedulity  of  the  person  is,  and  difficulty  of  the 
labour,  the  greater  increment  of  honour  is  to  be  given  him.  So 
that  here  are  no  lay-elders;  for  all  the  presbyters  St.  Paul 
speaks  oF,  are  to  be  honoured,  but  especially  diose  who  take 
extraordinary  pains  in  propagating  the  Oospel.  For  though 
all  preach  (suppose  that,)  yet  all  do  not  mowmv,  take  such  great 
pains  in  it  as  is  intimated  in  MortShrtf.  For  Mo^rtSf  is  ''  to  take 
bodily  labour  and  travel, '  usque  ad  lassitudinem,'*'  so  Budseus 
renders  it.  And  so,  it  is  likely,  St.  Paul  here  means.  Honour 
the  good  presbyters,  but  especially  them  that  travel  for  dis- 
seminating the  Gospel.  And  the  word  is  often  so  used  in 
Scripture.  St.  Paul,  a^k  viptaffinfof  wvrm  hoTrloffor  ^  I 
have  travelled  in  the  word  more  than  they  all."  Not  that  St. 
Paul  preached  more  than  all  the  apostles,  for,  most  certainly, 
they  made  it  their  business  as  well  as'  he.  But  he  travelled 
further,  and  more  than  they  all,  for  the  spreading  it.  And 
thus  it  is  said  of  the  good  women  that  travefled  with  the 
apostles,  for  supply  of  the  necessities  of  their  diet  and  house- 
hold offices,  ''  they  laboured  much  in  the  Lord  ^J*  KoTnav  is 
the  word  for  them  too.  So  it  is  said  of  Persis,  of  Mary,  of 
Try phsena,  of  Tryphosa.  And  since  those  women  were  mottiS^-m 
kv  Ki/f /ft>,  that  travelled  with  the  apostolical  men  and  evangelists, 
the  men  also  travelled  too,  and  preached,  and,  therefore,  were 
uo^wrre^  h  xiya,  that  is,  '*  travellers  in  the  word,"  **  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  receive  such,"  saith  St.  John  •,  intimating 
a  particular  reception  of  them,   as  being  towards  us  of  a 
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t>eculiar  merit  &o  that  the  seDfte  of  St.  Paul  may  be  this 
also,  all  the  rulers  of  the  church,  that  is,  all  bishops,  apostles, 
and  apostolic  men,  are  to  be  honoured,  but  especially  them, 
who,  besides  the  former  ruling,  are  also  '  travellers  in  the 
word,'  or  evangelists. 

7.  We  are  furnished  with  answer  enough  to  infatuate  this 
pretence  for  lay-elders,  from  the  common  draught  of  the  new 
discipline.  For  they  have  some  that  preach  only,  and  some 
that  rule  and  preach  too,  and  yet  neither  of  them  the  lay- 
elders,,  viz.  their  pastors  and  doctors. 

8.  Since  it  is  pretended  by  themselves,  in  the  question  of 
episcopacy,  that  '  presbyter*  and  '  episcopus'  is  all  one,  and 
this  very  thing  confidently  obtruded,  in  defiance  of  episco- 
pacy, why  may  not  '  presbyteri,'  in  this  place,  signify 
'  bisht^?'  Aiid  then  either  this  must  be  lay-bishops,  as 
.well  as  lay-presbyters^  or  else  this  place  is  to  none  of  their 
purposes 

9.  If  both  these  offices  of  ruling  and  preaching  may  be 
conjunct  in  one  person,  then  there  is  no  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  officers  by  the  several  employments,  since 
one  man  may  do  both.  But  if  these  offices  cannot  be  con^- 
junct,  then  no  bishops  most  preach,  nor  no  preachers  be  of 
the  consistory*  (take  which  government  you  list,)  for  if  they 
be,  then  the  officer,  being  united  in  one  person,  the  inference 
of  the  distinct  officer*  the  lay-elder,  is  impertinent.  For  the 
meaning  of  St,  Paul  would  be  nothing  but  this: — All  church- 
rulers  must  be  honoured,  especially  for  their  preaching. — For 
if  the  offices  may  be  united  in  one  person,  (as  it  is  evident 
they  may),  then  this  may  be  comprehended  within  the  other, 
and  only  be  a  vital  part,  and  of  pecuUar  excellency.  And, 
indeed,  so  it  is,  according  to  the  exposition  of  St.  Ch|ry- 
sostom  and  Primasius :  Touro  i^ri  ro  uOhMg  w(0B<rra9M  /m^mt 
^tihffOcu  rif  ruv  ir^oSaroiy  K^fq^mti  hour  '*  They  rule  well, 
that  spare  nothing  for  the  care  of  the  flock."  So  that  this  is 
the  general  charge,  and  preaching  is  the  particular.  For 
the  work,  in  general,  they  are  to  receive  double  honour,  but 
this  of  preaching,  as  then  preaching  was^  had  a  particular 
excellency,  and  a  plastic  power  to  form  men  into  Christianity, 
especially  it  being  then  attested  with  miracles. 

But  the  new  office  of  a  lay-elder,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
comprehend  in  any  reasonable  proportion,  his  person,  his 
quality,  his  office,  his  authority,  his  subordination,  his  com- 
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mission  hath  made  so  many  divisions  and  new  emergent 
questions ;  and  they,  none  of  them  all,  asserted,  either  by 
Scripture  or  antiquity,  that  if  I  had  a  mind  to  leave  the  way 
of  God,  and  of  the  catholic  church,  and  run  in  pursuit  of  this 
meteor,  I  might  quickly  be  amused ;  but  should  find  nothing 
certain,  but  a  certainty  of  being  misguided.  Therefore,  if 
not  for  conscience'  sake,  yet  for  prudence,  '  bonum  est  esse 
h!c,'  it  is  good  to  remain  in  the  fold  of  Christ,  under  the 
guard  and  supravision  of  those  shepherds  Christ  hath  ap- 
pointed, and  which  his  sheep  have  always  followed. 

For  I  consider  this  one  thing  to  be  enough  to  determine 
the  question.  ''  My  sheep,''  saith  our  blessed  Saviour,  **  hear 
my  voice ;  if  a  stranger  or  a  thief  come,  him  they  will  not 
hear."  Clearly  thus.  That  Christ's  sheep  hear  not  the 
voice  of  a  stranger,  nor  will  they  follow  him,  and,  therefore, 
those  shepherds  whom  the  church  hath  followed  in  all  ages, 
are  no  strangers,  but  shepherds  or  pastors  of  Christ's  ap- 
pointing, or  else  Christ  hath  had  no  sheep ;  for  if  he  hath, 
then  bishops  are  the  shepherds,  for  them  they  have  ever 
followed.  I  end  with  that  golden  rule  of  Vincentius  Liri- 
nensis:  ''  Magnoper^  curandum  est  ut  id  teneamus,  quod 
ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est.  Hoc 
est  enim  ver^,  propri^que  catholicum  ^"  For,  certainly,  the 
catholic  belief  of  the  church  against  Ariiis,  Eunomius,  Mace- 
donius,  Apollinaris,  and,  the  worst  of  heretics,  the  Cata- 
phrygians,  was  never  more  truly  received  '  of  all,  and  always, 
and  every  where,'  than  is  the  government  of  the  church  by 
bishops.  "  Annunctare  ergo  Christianis  catholicis,  preetel'id 
quod  acceperunt,  nunquam  licuit,  nunquam  licet,  nunquarii 
licebit :"  ''  It  never  was,  is,  nor  ever  shall  be,  lawful  to  teach 
Christian  people  any  new  thing  than  what  they  have  received" 
from  a  primitive  fountain,  and  is  descended  in  the  stream  of 
catholic  uninterriiptied  succession  *. 

I  only  add,  that  the  church  hath  insinuated  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  good  catholic  Christians  to  pray  for  bishops,  and 
as  the  case  now  stands,  for  episcopacy  itself:  for  there  was 
never  any  church-liturgy  but  said  litanies  for  their  king,  and 
for  their  bishop. 

'  Cap.  3.  adv.  Hcrtiei.  "  Csp.  14. 
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It  is  now  two  years,  since  part  of  these  ensuing 
papers,  like  the  public  issue  of  the  people,  im- 
perfect and  undressed,  were  exposed,  without  a 
parent  to  protect  them,  or  any  hand  to  nourish 
them.  But  since  your  most  sacred  Majiesty  was 
pleased  graciously  to  look  upon  them,  they  are 
grown  into  a  tract,  and  have  an  ambition  (like  the 
gourd  of  Jonas)  to  dwell  in  the  eye  of  the  sun, 
from  whence  they  received  life  and  incrment 
And  although  because  some  violence  hath  be^i 
done  to  the  profession  of  the  doctrine  of  this  trea- 
tise, it  may  seem  to  be  '  verbum  in  tempore  non 
suo,"  and  like  the  offering  cypress  to  a  conqueror, 
or  palms  to  a  broken  army ;  yet  I  hope  I  shidl 
the  less  need  an  apology,  because  it  is  certain,  he 
does  really  disserve  no  just  and  noble  interest, 
that  serves  that  of  the  Spirit,  and  religion.  And 
because  the  sufferings  of  a  king  and  a  confessor 

# 

are  the  great  demonstration  to  all  the  world,  that 
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truth  is  as  dear  to  your  Majesty,  as  the  jewels 
of  your  diadem,  and  that  your  conscience  is  tender 
as  a  pricked  eye;  I  shall  pretend  this  only  to 
alleviate  the  inconrenience  of  an  unseasonable  ad- 
dress, that  I  present  your  Majesty  with  a  humble 
persecuted  truth,  of  the  same  constitution  with 
that  condition  whereby  you  are  become  most  dear 
to  God,  as  having  upon  you  the  characterism  of 
the  sons  of  €rod,  bearing  in  your  sacred  person 
the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  is  your  elder 
brother,  the  King  of  sufferings,  and  the  Prince  of 
the  catholic  church.  But  I  consider  that  kings, 
and  their  great  councils,  and  rulers  ecclesiastical, 
have  a  special  obligation  for  the  defence  of  liturgies ; 
because  they  having  the  greatest  offices,  have  the 
greatest  needs  of  auxiliaries  from  heaven,  which 
are  best  procured  by  the. public  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  government  and  supplication.  And  since  the 
first,  the  best,  and  most  solemn  liturgies  and  set 
forms  of  prayer,  were  made  by  the  best  and 
greatest  princes,  by  Moses,  by  David,  and  the  son 
of  David;  your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  ob- 
serve such  a  proportion  of  circumstances  in  my 
laying  this  *  Apology  for  Liturgy'  at  your  feet,  that 
possibly  I  may  the  easier  obtain  a  pardon  for  my 
great  boldness;  which  if  I  shall  hope  for,  in  all 
other  contingencies  I  shall  represent  myself  a  per- 
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son  indifferent  whether  I  live  or  die,  so  I  may 
by  either,  serve  God,  and  God's  church,  and  God's 
vicegerent,  in  the  capacity  of. 

Great  Sir, 
Your  Majesty *B  most  humble, 

And  most  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 
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When  judges  were  instead  of  kings,  and  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  were  among  the  priests,  every  man  did  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  but  few  did  what  was  pleasing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  event  was  this,  God  put  on  his 
fierce  anger  against  them,  and  stirred  ,up  and  armed  the 
enemies  of  their  country  and  religion,  and  they  prevailed 
very  far,  against  the  expectation  and  confidence  of  them, 
who  thought  th^  goodness  of  their  cause  would  have  borne 
out  the  iniquity  of  their  persons,  and  that  the  impiety  of 
their  adversaries  would  have  disabled  them  even  from  being 
made  God's  scourges  and  instruments  of  punishing  his  own 
people :  the  sadness  of  the  ievent,  proved  the  vanity  of  their 
hopes ;  for  that  which  was  the  instrument,  of  their  worship^ 
the  determmation  of  their  religious  addresses,  ^the  place 
where  God  did  meet  his  people,  from  which  the  priests  spake 
to  God,  and  God  gave  his  oracles,  that  they  dishonourably 
and  miserably  lost:  the  ark  of  the  Lord  was  taken,  the 
impious  priests,  who  made  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  to 
becoque  an  abomination  to  the  people,  were  slain  with  the 
sword  of  the  Philistines;  old  Eli  lost  his  life,  and  the  wife  of 
Phinehas  died  with  sorrow  and  the  miscarriages  of  child- 
birdi,  crying  out,  **  That  the  glory  was  departed  from  Israel, 
because  the  ark  of  God  was  taken/' 
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2.  In  these  things  we  also  have  been  but  too  like  the  sons 
of  Israel ;  for  when  we  sinned  as  greatly,  we  also  have 
groaned  under  as  great  and  sad  a  calamity.  For  we  have 
not  only  felt  the  evils  of  an  intestine  war,  but  God  hath 
smitten  us  in  our  spirit,  and  laid  the  scene  of  his  judgments 
especially  in  religion ;  he  hath  snufied  our  lamp  so  near,  that 
it  is  almost  extinguished,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  put  into 
a  hole  of  the  earth,  even  then  when  we  were  forced  to  light 
those  tapers  that  stood  upon  our  altars,  that  by  this  sad 
truth  better  than  by  the  old  ceremony  we  might  prove  our 
succession  to  those  holy  men,  who  were  constrained  to  sing 
hymns  to  Christ,  in  dark  places  and  retirements. 

3.  But  I  delight  not  to  observe  the  correspondencies  of 
such  sad  accidents,  which  as  they  may  happen  upon  divers 
causes,  or  may  be  forced  violently  upon  the  strength  of 
fancy,  or  driven  on  by  jealousy,  and  the  too  fond  openings 
of  troubled  hearts,  and  a£Sicted  spirits ;  so  they  do  but  help 
to  vex  the  offending  part,  and  relieve  the  afflicted  but  with  a 
fantastic  and  groundless  comfort:  I  wiil,  therefore,  deny 
leave  to  my  own  affections  lo  ease  themselves  by  complain- 
ing of  others :  I  shall  only  crave  leave  that  I  may  remember 
Jerusalem,  and  call  to  mind  the  pleasures  of  the  temple,  the 
order  of  her  services,  the  beauty  of  her  buildings,  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  songs,  the  decency  of  her  ministrations,  the 
assiduity  and  economy  of  her  priests  and  Levites,  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  that  eternal  fire  of  devotion  that  went  not  out 
by  day  nor  by  night;  these  were  the  pleasures  of  our  peace, 
and  there  is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory  of  those 
spiritual  delights  which  we  then  enjoyed,  as  antepasts  of 
heaven,  and  consignations  to  an  immortality  of  joys.  And  it 
may  be  so  again,  when  it  shall  please  God  who  hath  the 
heiuts  of  all  princes  in  his  hand,  and  tumeth  them  as  the 
rivers  of  waters;  and  when  men  will  consider  the  invaluable 
loss  that  is  consequent,  and  the  danger  of  sin  that  is  append- 
ant to  the  destroying  forms  of  such  discipline  and  devotion 
in  whidi  God  was  purely  worshipped,  and  the  church  was 
edified)  and  the  people  instructed  to  great  degrees  of  piety, 
knowledge,  and  devotion^ 

4.  And  such  is  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England. 
I  shall  not  need  to  enumerate  the  advantages  of  liturgy  in 
general,  though  it  be  certain  that  some  liturgy  or  other  is 
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taofit  necessary  in  public  addresses,  that  so  we  may  imitailb 
the  perpetual  practice  of  all  settled  churches  since  Christi- 
anity^  or  ever  since  Moses'  law,  or  the.  Jewish  church  came 
to  have  a  settled  foot,  and  any  rest  in  the  land  of  Can^ian. 
2.  That  we  may  follow  the  example,  and  obey  the  preceplf 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  who  appointed  a  set  form  of  devotion ; 
and  certainly  they  that  profess  enmity  against  all  liturgy,  can 
in  no  sense  obey  the  precept  given  by  him,  who  gave,conb; 
mand,  "  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father/'  3.  That  all  that 
come  may  know  the  condition  of  public  communion,  their 
religion,  and  manner  of  address  to.  God  Almighty.  .  4.  That 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  the  piety  of  the  desires,  and  the 
honesty  of  the  petitions,  the  simplicity  of  our  purposes,  and 
the  justice  of  our  designs  may  be  secured  before  hand; 
because  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith,  is  sin,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  we  should  pray  to  God  in  the  extempore  prayers  of  the 
priest,  by  any  faith,  but  unreasonable,  unwarranted,  insecure, 
and  implicit.  5.  That  there  may  be  union  of  hearts,  and 
spirits,  and  tongues.  6.  That  there  may  be  a  public  symbol 
of  communion  in  our  prayers,  which  are  the  best  instruments 
of  endearing  us  to  God,  and  to  one  another ;  Em  eUfrii  ii 

**  Private  prayer  not  assisted  with  the  concord  and. unity  of 
a  public  spirit,  is  weaker  and  less  efiectu^,"  saith  St.  Basil. 
7.  That  the  ministers  less  learned,  may  have  provisions  of 
devotions  made  for  them.  8.  That  the  more  learned  may 
have  no  occasion  of  ostentation  ministered  to  them,  lest  their 
best  actions,  their  prayers,  be  turned  into  sin.  9.  That  extra- 
vagant levities,  and  secret  impieties,  be  prevented.  10.  That 
the  offices  ecclesiastical  may  the  better  secure  the  articljes 
of  religion.  11.  That  they  may  edify  the  .people,  by  being 
repositories  of  holy  and  necessary  truths  ready  formed  out 
of  their  needs,  and  described  in  their  books  of  daily  use ; 
for  that  was  one  of  the  advices  of  the  apostle  %  *  teaching  and 
admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs.*  12.  That  men  by  the  intervening  of  authority,  may 
be  •  engaged  to  certain  devotions.  13.  That  not  only  the 
duty,  but  the  very  form  of  its  ministration  may  bie  honoured 
by  the  countenance  of  authority,  and  not  be  exposed  to  con- 

» 

*  Colos.  iii. 
XOL.  VII.  X 
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tempt,  by  reason  of  the  msafficiency  of  its  external  warrant. 

14.  That  the  assignation  of  such  offices,  and  appropriatiBg 
them  to  the  ministry  of  certain  persons,  may  be  a  cancel 
to  secure  the  enclosures  of  the  clerical  orders  from  the 
tuurpings  and  iuTasions  of  pretending  and  unhallowed  spirits. 

15.  That  indetermination  of  the  office  may  not  introduce 
indifierency,  nor  indiffisrency  lead  in  a  freer  liberty,  or  liberty 
degenerate  into  licentiousness,  or  licentiousness  into  folly, 
and  vanity ;  and  these  come  sometimes  attended  with  secular 
designs,  lest  these  be  cursed  with  the  immission  of  a  peevish 
spirit  upon  our  priests,  and  that  spirit  be  a  teacher  of  lies, 
and  these  lies  become  the  basis  of  impious  theorems,  which 
are  certainly  attended  with  ungodly  lives;  and  then  either 
atheism  or  antichristianism  may  come,  according  as  shall 
happen  in  the  conjunction  of  time  and  other  circumstances ; 
for  this  would  be  a  sad  climax,  a  ladder  upon  which  are  no 
angels  ascending  or  descending,  because  the  degrees  lead  to 
darkness  and  misery. 

5.  But  that  which  is  of  special  concernment  is  this,  that 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  hath  advantages  «o 
many  and  so  considerable,  as  not  only  to  raise  itself  above 
the  devotions  of  other  churches,  but  to  endear  the  aflbctionA 
of  good  people  to  be  in  love  with  liturgy  in  general. 

6.  For  to  the  churches  of  the  Roman  eonmmnion  we  caa 
say,  that  ours  is  reformed ;  to  the  reformed  churches  we  can 
say,  that  ours  is  orderly  and  decent;  for  we  were  freed  from 
the  impositions  and  lasting  errors  of  a  tyrannical  spirit,  and 
yet  from  the  extravagancies  of  a  popular  spirit  too :  our  refor- 
mation was  done  without  tumult,  and  yet  we  saw  it  necessary 
to  reform ;  we  were  zealous  to  cast  away  the  old  errors,  but 
our  zeal  was  balanced  with  the  consideration  and  the  results 
of  authority :  not  like  women  or  children  when  they  are 
affirighted  with  fire  in  their  clothes ;  we  shaked  off  the  cod} 
indeed,  but  not  our  garments,  lest  we  should  have  exposed 
our  churches  to  that  nakedness,  which  the  excellent  men  of 
our  sister-churches  complained  to  be  among  themselves. 

7«  And,  indeed,  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  our  liturgy^ 
that  it  was  the  offspring  of  all  that  authority,  which  was  to 
prescribe  in  matters  of  religion.  The  king  and  the  priest^ 
which  are  the  '  antistites  religionis,'  and  the  preservers  of  both 
the  tables  joined  in  this  work,  and  the  people,  as  it  was  repre- 
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sented  in  parliament,  were  advised  withal,  in  authorizing  the 
form  after  much  deliberation ;  for  the  rule,  '  Quod  spectat  ad 
omnesy  ab  omnibus  tractari  debet,'  was  here  observed  with 
strictness,  and  then,  as  it  had  the  advantages  of  discourse,  so 
also,  of  authorities, — its  reason  from  one,  and  its  sanction  from 
the  other,  that  it  might  be  both  reasonable,  and  sacred,  and 
free,  not  only  from  the  indiscretions,  but  (which  is  very  con- 
siderable) from  the  scandal  of  popularity. 

8.  And  in  this,  I  cannot  but  observe  the  great  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  God  in  directing  the  contrivers  of  the  liturgy^ 
with  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  prudence,  to  allay  the  furies 
and  heats  of  the  first  affrightment.  For  when  men  are  in 
danger  of  burning,  so  they  leap  from  the  flames,  they  con- 
sider not  whither,  but  whence :  and  the  first  reflections  of 
a  crooked  tree  are  not  to  straightness,  but  to  a  contrary 
incurvation :  yet  it  pleased  the  Spirit  of  God  so  to  temper 
and  direct  their  spirits,  that  in  the  first  Uturgy  of  King 
Edward,  they  did  rather  retain  something  that  needed  fur- 
ther consideration,  than  reject  any  thing  that  was  certainly 
pious  and  holy ;  and  in  the  second  liturgy,  that  they  might 
al^o  thoroughly  reform,  they  did  rather  cast  out  something 
that  might,  with  good  profit,  have  remained,  than  not  satisfy 
the  world  of  their  zeal  to  reform,  of  their  charity  in  declining 
every  thing  that  was  offensive,  and  the  clearness  of  their  light 
in  discerning  every  semblance  of  error  or  suspicion  in  the 
Roman  church, 

9.  The  truth  is,  although  they  firamed  the  liturgy  with 
the  greatest  consideration  that  could  be,  by  all  the  united 
wisdom  of  this  church  and  state ;  yet,  as  if  prophetically  to 
avoid  their  being  charged  in  after  ages  with  a  *  crepusculum'  of 
religion,  a  dark,  *  twilight,'  imperfect  reformation,  they  joined 
to  their  own  star  all  the  shining  tapers  of  the  other  reformed 
churches,  calling  for  the  advice  of  the  most  eminently  learned 
and  zealous  reformers  in  other  kingdoms,  that  the  light  of 
all  together  might  show  them  a  clear  path  to  walk  in.  And 
this  their  care  produced  some  change ;  for,  upon  the  con- 
sultation, the  firet  form  of  king  Edward's  service  book  was 
approved  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  clauses,  which 
upon  that  occasion  were  reviewed  and  expunged,  till  it  came 
to  that  second  form  and  modest  beauty,  it  was  in  the  edition 
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of  MDLII.,  and  which  Oilbertas,  a  Gennan,  approved  of  as 
a  transcript  of  the  ancient  and  primitive  forms. 

10.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  stay  somewhere.  Chris- 
tendom was  not  only  reformed^  but  divided  too,  and  every 
division  would,  to  all  ages,  have  called  for  some  alteration,  or 
else  have  disUked  it  publicly;  and  sfnce  all  that  cast  off  the 
Roman  yoke^  thought  they  had  title  enough  to  be  called 
reformed,  it  was  hard  to  h&ve  pleased  all  the  private  inte- 
rests and  peevishness  of  men  that  called  themselves  friends, 
and,  therefore,  that  only  in  which  the  church  of  Rome  had 
prevaricated  against  the  word  of  Ood,  or  innovated  against 
apostolical  tradition,  all  that  was  pared  away.  But  at  last 
she  fixed,  and  strove  no  further  to  please  the  people,  who 
never  could  be  satisfied. 

11.  The  painter  that  exposed  his  work  to  the  censure 
of  the  common  passengers,  resolving  to  mend  it  as  long  as 
any  man  could  find  fault,  at  last  had  brought  the  eyes  to  the 
ears,  and  the  ears  to  the  neck,  and  for  his  excuse  sub- 
scribed, *  Hanc  populus  fecit :'  but  his  *  banc  ego,'  that  which 
he  made  by  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  the  advice  of  men  skilled 
in  the  same  mystery,  was  the  better  piece.  The  church  of 
England  should  have  pared  away  all  the  canon  of  the  com- 
munion, if  she  had  mended  her  piece  at  the  prescription 
of  the  Zuinglians ;  and  all  her  office  of  baptism,  if  she  had 
mended  by  the  rules  of  the  Anabaptists ;  and  kept  up  altars 
still  by  the  example  of  the  Lutherans  ;  and  not  have  retained 
decency  by  the  good  will  of  the  Calvintsts ;  and  now  another 
new  light  is  sprung  up,  she  should  have  no  liturgy  at  all,  but 
the  worship  of  Ood  be  left  to  the  managing  of  chance,  and 
indeliberation,  and  a  petulant  fancy. 

12.  It  began  early  to  discover  its  inconvenience ;  for 
when  certain  zealous  persons  fled  to  Frankfort,  to  avoid 
the  funeral  piles  kindled  by  the  Roman  bishops  in  Queen 
Mary's  time,  as  if  they  had  not  enemies  enough  abroad, 
they  fell  foul  with  one  another,  and  the  quarrel  was  about 
the  common  prayer-book ;  and  some  of  them  made  their 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Calvin,  whom  they  prepos* 
sessed  with  strange  representments,  and  troubled  phantasms 
concerning  it;  and  yet  the  worst  he  said  upon  the  provo- 
cation of  those  prejudices  was,  that  even  its  vanities  were 
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tolerable.  ^Tolerabiles  ineptias*  wastbe  unhandsome  epithet 
he  gave  to  some  things,  4^bich  he  was  forced  to  dislike  by 
bis  over  earnest  complying  with  the  brethren  of  Frankfort. 

13.  Well !  upon  this,  the  wisdom  pf  this  church  and  state 
saw  it  necessary  to  fix,  where,  with  advipe,  she  had  beguA^ — 
and  with  counsel,  she  had  once  mended.  And  to  have 
altered  in  things  inconsiderable,  upon  a  new  design  or  sullen 
mislike,  had  been  extreme  levity,  and  apt  to  have  made 
the  men  coAtemptible,  th^ir  authority  slighted,  and  the 
thing  ridiculous,  especially  before  adversaries,  that  watched 
all  oppprtunity  and  appearances  to  have  disgraced  the  refor- 
mation^  Here,  therefore,  it  became  a  law,  was  established 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  was  made  solemn  by  an  appendant 
penalty  against  all,  that,  on  either  hand,  did  prevaricate  jbl 
sanction  of  so  long  and  so  prudent  consideration. 

.  14.  But  the  common  prayer-book  had  the  fate  of  St. 
Paul ;  for  when  it  had  scaped  the  storms  of  the  Roman  sea, 
yet  a  viper  sprung  out  of  Queen  Mary's  fires,  which  at 
Frankfort  first  leaped  upon  the  hand  of  the  church ;  but 
since  that  time,  it  hath  gnawn  the  bowels  of  its  own  mother, 
and  given  itself  life  by  the.  death  of  its  parent  and  nurs^* 

15.  For  as  for  th^  adversaries  from  the  Roman  party, 
they  were  so  convinced  by  the  piety  fg:id  irmocenpe  pf  the 
common  prayer-book,  that  they  could  accuse  it  of  no  de- 
formity ;  but  of  imperfection,  of  a  want  of  some  things  which 
they  judged  convenient,  because  the  error  had  a  wrinkle  on 
it,  and  the  face  of  antiquity.  And,  therefore,  for  ten  or 
eleven  years  they  came  to  our  churches,  joined  in  our  devo- 
tions, and  communicated  without  scruple,  till  a  temporal 
interest  of  the  church  of  Rome  rent  the  schism  wider,  and 
made  it  gape  like  (he  jaws  of  the  grave. 

.  And  let  me  say,  it  adds  no  small  degree  to  n^y  condolence 
and  opinion  of  the  EngUsh  common  prayer-book,  that, 
amongst  the  numerous  arnjies  sent  from  the  Rpman  semi- 
naries (who  were  curipup  enpugh  to  ipquire,  able  enough  to 
find  out,  and  wanted  np  anger  tp  h^ve  madp  them  charge 
home  any  error  ii^  our  liturgy,  if  the  matter  hfid  not  been  un- 
blamable, and  the  compositiop  ^xpellept),  there  was  never  any 
impiety  or  heresy  charged  upon  th^  liturgy  of  the  church :  for 
I  reckon  not  the  calumnies  of  Harding,  for  they  were  only  in 
general,  calling  it  '  darkness,'  8co.,  from^  which  aspersion  it 
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was  worthily  yindicated  by  M.  Deering.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
the  compilers  took  that  course  which  was  sufficient  to  have' 
secured  it  against  the  malice  of  a  Spanish  inquisitor,  or  the 
scrutiny  of  a  more  inquisitive  presbytery;  for  they  put 
nothing  of  controversy  into  their  prayers,  nothing  that  was 
then  matter  of  question ;  only  because  they  could  not  pro- 
phesy, they  put  in  some  things  which,  since  then,  have  been 
called  to  question  1)y  persons,  whose  interest  was  highly  con- 
cerned to  find  fault  with  something.  But  that  also  hath  been 
the  fate  of  the  penmen  of  holy  Scripture,  some  of  which 
could  prophesy,  and  yet  could  not  prevent  this.  But  I  do 
not  remember  that  any  man  was  ever  put  to  it  to  justify  the 
common  prayer  against  any  positive,  public,  and  professed 
charge  by  a  Roman  adversary :  nay,  it  is  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  testimony  of  persons  greater  than  all  exceptions,  that 
Paulus  Quartus,  in  his  private  intercourses  and  letters  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  did  offer  to  confirm  the  English  common 
prayer-book,  if  she  would  acknowledge  bis  primacy  and 
authority,  and  the  reformation  derivative  firom  him^  And 
this  lenity  was  pursued  by  his  successor,  Pius  Quartus  S  with 
an  '  omnia  de  nobis  tibi  poUiceare  :'  he  assured  her  she  should 
have  any  thing  from  him,  not  only  things  pertaining  to  her 
soul,  but  what  might  conduce  to  the  establishment  and  con- 
firmation of  her  royal  dignity;  amongst  which,  that  the 
liturgy,  new  estabhshed  by  her  authority,  should  not  be 
rescinded  by  the  pope's  power,  was  not  the  least  consider*^ 
able. 

16.  And  possibly  this  hath  cast  a  cloud  upon  it  in  the 
eyes  of  such  persons  who  never  will  keep  charity,  or  so 
much  as  civility,  but  with  those,  with  whom  they  have 
made  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  against  all  the  world. 
This  hath  made  it  to  be  suspected  of  too  much  compliance 
with  that  church,  and  her  offices  of  devotion,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  cento  composed  out  of  the  Mass-book,  Pontifical,  Bre- 
viaries, Manuals,  and  Portuises  of  the  Roman  church. 

17.  I  f^mnot  fay  but  many  of  our  prayers  are  also  in  the 
Roman  offices.  But  so  they  are  also  in  the  Scripture,  so  also 
is  the  Lord's  prayer;  and  if  they  were  not,  yet  the  allegation 
is  very  inartificial^  and  the  charge  peevish  and  unreasonable, 

b  Torture  Torti,  p.  142.  «  CiiBib.  AanaL  A.  D.  1560. 
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unless  there  were  nothing  good  in  the  Roman  book«,  or  that 
it  were  unlawful  to  pra^  a  good  prayer^  which  they  had  once 
stained  with  red  letters.  The  objection  hath  not  sense 
enough  to  procure  an  answer  upoi;!  its  own  stock,  but  by 
reflection  from  a  direct  truth,  which  uses  to  be  likq  light 
manifesting  itself,  end  discovering  darkness. 

18.  It  was  first  perfected  in  king  Edward  VI/s  time,  but 
it  was,  by  and  by»  impugned,  through  the  obstinate  and  disr 
sembling  maUce  of  many ;  they  are  the  words  of  M.  Fox,  in 
his  book  of  martyrs.  Then  it  was  reviewed  and  published 
with  so  much  approbation,  that  it  w^s  accounted  the  work  of 
God ;  but  yet,  not  long  after,  there  were  some  persons,  *  qui 
divislbnis  occasionem  arripiebant,'  saith  Alesius.  '  vocabula 
et  pene  syllabas  ezpendendo  \*  '  they  tried  it  by  points  and 
syllables^  and  weighed  every  word/  and  sought  occasions  to 
quarrel :  which  being  observed  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  h^ 
<:ansed  it  to  be  translated  into  Latin,  and  sent  it  to  Bucer^ 
requiring  his  judgment  of  it,  who  returned  this  answer; 
'*  That  although  there  are  in  it  some  things  '  quas  rapi  possunt 
ab  inquietis  ad  materiam  contentionis,'  '  which,  by  peevish 
men,  may  be  cavilled  at,'  yet  there  was  nothing  in  it  but 
what  was  taken  out  of  the  Scriptures,  or  agreeable  to  it,  if 
rightly  understood ;  that  is,  if  handled  and  read  by  wise  and 
good  men.^'  The  zeal  which  archbishop  Grindal,  bishop 
Ridley,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  other  the  holy  martyrs  and  confessors 
in  queen  Mary's  time,  expressed  for  this  excellent  liturgyi 
before  and  at  the  time  of  their  death,  defending  it  by  their 
disputations,  adorning  it  by  their  practice,  and  sealing  it  witl^ 
their  bloods,  are  arguments  which  ought  to  jeconmiend  it  to 
all  the  sons  of  the  church  of  England  for  ever,  infinitely  to 
be  valued,  beyond  all  the  little  whispers  and  murmurs  pf 
argument  pretended  against  it :  aod  when  it  came  out  of  th^ 
fiame,  and  was  purified  in  the  martyr's  fires,  it  became  a 
vessel  of  honour,  and  used  in  the  house  of  Ood  in  all  the 
days  of  that  long  peace,  which  was  the  effect  of  God's 
blessing,  and  the  reward,  as  we  humbly  hope,  of  a  holy 
religion;  and  when  it  was  laid  aside,  in  the  days  of  quee^ 
Mjary,  it  was  '  to  the  great  decay  of  the  due  honour  of  Ggd, 
and  discomfort  to  the  professors  of  the  truth  of  Christ^s  reli- 
gion :'  they  are  the  words  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  grave 
and  wise  parliament. 
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19.  Archbishop  Cmnmer,  in  bis  porgation^  A.  D.  1553, 
made  an  offer,  if  the  queen  would  give  him  leave,  to  prove  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  common  prayer-book,  to  be  con- 
formable to  that  order  which  our  blessed  Saviour,  Christ, 
did  both  observe  and  command  to  be  observed.  And  a  little 
after,  he  offers  to  join  issue  upon  this  point,  that  the  order  of 
the  church  of  England^  set  out  by  authority  of  the  innocent 
and  godly  prince  Edward  VI.,  in  his  high  court  of  pariia- 
ment,  is  the  same  that  was  used  in  the  church  fifteen 
hundred  years  past. 

20.  And  I  shall  go  near  to  make  his  words  good.  For 
very  much  of  our  liturgy  is  the  very  words  of  Scripture. 
The  psalms  and  lessons,  and  all  the  hymns,  save  one,  are 
nothing  else  but  Scripture,  and  owe  nothing  to  the  Roman 
breviaries  for  their  production  or  authority.  So  that  the 
matter  of  them  is,  out  of  question,  holy  and  true :  as  for 
the  form,  none  ever  disliked  it,  but  they  that  will  admit  no 
form;  for  all  admit  this  that  admit  any.  But  that  these 
should  be  parts  of  liturgy,  needs  not  to  be  a  Question,  when 
we  remember,  that  Hezekiah  and  the  princes  made  it  a  law  to 
their  church,  to  sing  praises  to  the  Lord  '*  with  the  words  of 
David,  and  of  Asaph,  the  seer  V'  c^d  that  Christ  himself  did 
80,  and  his  apostles,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  in  the  feast 
of  Passover,  sung  their  hymns  and  portions  of  the  great 
Allelujah  in  the  words  of  David,  and  Asaph,  the  seer',  too, 
and  that  there  was  a  song  in  heaven  made  up  of  the  words 
of  Moses,  and  David,  and  Jeremy,  the  seer,  and  that  the 
apostles  and  the  church  of  God  always  chose  to  do  so, 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  apostle,  that  we  sing 
psalms  and  hymns  to  God.  I  know  not  where  we  can  have 
better  than  the  Psalms  of  David  and  Asaph,  and  these  were 
ready  at  hand  for  the  use  of  the  church,  insomuch,  that  in 
the  Christian  synaxes,  particularly  in  the  churches  of  Corinth, 
St  Paul  observed  that  '*  every  man  had  a  psalm;"  it  was 
then  the  common  devotion  and  liturgy  of  all  the  faithful,  and 
so  for  ever;  and  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  council  of  Toledo 
justified  the  practice  of  the  church,  in  recitation  of  the  psalms 
and  hymns,  by  the  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who, 
after  supper,  sung  a  psalm :  and  the  church  did  also  make 

4  t  ChroD.  xx\x.       *  Apoc  xv.    Exod.  xv.    Psal.  cxiv.   Jer.  x.  6, 7^ 
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*  _ 

hymns  of  ber  own,  in  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  sung  them : 
such  as  was  the  ^  Te  Deum/  made  by  St.  Ambrose  and 
St.  Austin,  and  they  stood  her  in  great  Btead^  not  only  as 
acts  of  direct  worship  to  Christ,  but  as  conservators  of  the 
articles  of  Christ's  divinity,  of  which  the  fathers  made  use 
against  the  heretic  Artemon,  as  appears  in  Eusebius,  lib.  ▼. 
c.  28.  Eccles.  Hist. 

21.  That  reading  the  Scripture  was  part  of  the  liturgy  of 
the  apostolical  ages,  we  find  it  in  the  tenth  canon  of  the 
apostles,  in  Albinus  Flaccus,  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  in  the 
liturgy  attributed  to  St.  James.  **  Deinde  leguntur  fusissime 
oracul%  sacra  veteris  Testamenti  et  prophetarum,  et  Filii  Dei 
incamatio  demonstratur,  passio,  resurrectio  ex  mortnis,  as- 
census  in  ccelum,  secundus  item  adventus  ejus  cum  gloria. 
Atque  id  fit  singulis  diebus,"  &c. 

22.  So  that  since  thus  far  the  matter  of  our  devotions  is 
warranted  by  God's  Spirit,  and  the  form  by  the  precedents  of 
Scripture  too,  and  the  ages  apostolical,  aba^e  half  of  the 
Einglish  liturgy  is  as  Divine  as  Scripture  itself,  and  the  choice 
of  it  for  practice  is  no  less  than  apostoli<^al. 

23.  Of  the  same  consideration  is  the  Lord's  prayer,  com- 
manded by  our  blessed  Saviour  in  two  evangelists:  the 
'  introit'  is  the  Psal.  xcv.,  and  the  responsories  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  ejaculations  taken  iVom  the  words  of  David 
and  Hezekiah ;  the  decalogue  recited  in  the  communion  is  the 
ten  words  of  Moses,  and  without  peradventure,  was  not  taken 
into  the  office  in  imitation  of  the  Roman ;  for  although  it 
was  done  upon  great  reason,  and  considering  the  great  igno- 
rance of  the  people  they  were  to  inform,  yet  I  think  it  was 
never  in  any  church-office  before,  but  in  manuals  and  cater 
chisms  only :  yet  they  are  made  liturgic  by  the  suffrages  at 
the  end  of  every  commandment^  and  need  no  other  warrant 
from  antiquity  but  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus.  There 
are  not  many  parts  beside,  and  they  which  are,  derive  them- 
selves from  an  elder  house  than  the  Roman  offices;  the 
Gloria  Patri  was  composed  by  the  Nicene  council,  the  latter 

,  versicle  by  St.  Jerome,  thougji  some  eminently  learned, 
and,  in  particular,  Baronius,  i^  of  opinion  that  it  was  much 
more  ancient.  It  was,  at  first^  a  confession  of  faith,  and  used 
by  a  newly  baptized  convert  and  the  standers  by ;  ai^d  then  it 
pi^me  to  be  a  hymn,  and  very  early  Annexed  to  the  antiphons. 
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rand  afterwards  to  the  Psalms  and  hymns,  all  except  that  of 
St.  Ambrose  beginning  with  '  Te  Deum/  because  that  of 
itself  is  a  great  doxology*  It  is  seven  times  used  in  the 
Greek  office  of  baptism,  and  in  the  recitation  of  it  the  priest 
and  people  stood  all  up  and  turned  to  the  east;  and  this 
custom  ever  continued  in  the  church,  and  is  still  retained  in 
the  church  of  England,  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  and 
primitiye  custom,  save  only  that  in  the  litany  we  kneel,  which 
is  a  more  humble  posture,  but  not  so  ancient^ — the  litanies 
hivving  usually  been  said  walking,  not  kneeling  or  standinjS^ 
But  in  this  the  vuiety  is  ^n  ornament  to  the  church's  gaiv* 
meni.  St  Gregory  added  this  doxalogy  to  the  responsoiy 
4it  the  beginning  of  prayer^  after  "  O  Lord,  make  haste  to 
help  us :"  that  was  the  last,  and  yet  above  a  thousand  years 
old,  and  much  older  than  the  body  of  popery«  And  as  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  doxology,  I  am  ckttrly  of  opinion,  that 
though  it  might,  by  St.  Jerome,  be  brou^t  into  the  Latin 
church,  yet  it  was  in  the  Greek  church  befcnre  him ;  witness 
that  most  ancient  hynm  or  doxology,  Kal  tni  tjiv  mpa  ownr^- 
wofU¥,  T»  war  fit  nai  tf  inf  lui  rfi  aySf  vvtvpiaTtf  wh  udi  diei  uai  ciV 
vwi  cdmoi  wf  miv^jf.  *Afm.  However*  as  to  the  mator  of 
the  doxology,  it  is  no  other  Chan  the  confession  of  tfie  three 
most  blessed  pensions  of  the  Trinity,  which  Christ  con^ 
soanded,  and  which,  widi  greatest  solemnity,  we  declare  in 
baptism;  and  certainly  we  can  no  ways  better,  or  more 
solemnly  and  ritnally,  give  ^ry  to  the  holy  Trinity,  than  by 
being  baptized  into  the  profession  and  service  of  it.  The 
trisagion  was  taught  to  the  Greek  church  by  angels ;  but 
.  certain  it  is,  it  sprang  not  from  a  Roman  fountain ;  and  that 
the  canon  of  our  oommnnion  is  the  same  with  the  old  canon 
of  the  church,  many  hundred  years  before  popery  had  in* 
Faded  the  simptioity  of  Chriatian  religion^  is  evident,  if  we 
compare  the  particulars  recited  by  St  Basils  Innocentius'ss 
episde  to  John,  archbishop  of  Lyons, — Honorius^  die  priest, 
Alcuinus',  and  Walafridus  Strabo^;  and  if  we  wfll,  we 
may  add  fhe  liturgy  said  to  be  St.  James's,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  St.  Clement'  (for  whoever  was  the  author  of 

^  f)e  Spir.  Sanet  c.  27.        v  De  Celebiatiooe  Misiaroni,  c.  cnin  Mattb. 
^  In  Gemma  Animi,  lib.  L  c.  86. 
"I  DelMvifi.  Dffic.  ^  Sopcr  Act  SO.  Uoa  autem  Sabbati. 

>  JUb.  viii.  c«  17. 
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tiiese,  certainly  they  were  ancient),  Radulphus  Tongrensis ; 
Bftd  the  later  ritualistSi  Cassander,  Pamelins,  Hittorpius, 
Jacobus  Goar,  and  the  rest. 

24.  And  that  we  may  be  yet  more  particular^  the  yery 
prayer  for  Christ's  catholic  church,  in  the  office  of  com- 
munion,  beside  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  plain  execution  of 
an -apostolical  precept,  set  down  in  the  preface  of  the  prayer, 
it  was  also  used  in  all  times,  and  in  all  liturgies  of  the  ancient 
church.  And  we  find  this  attested  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem"* ; 
'^  Deinde  postquam  confectum  est  illud  spirituale  sacrificium, 
obsecramus  Deum  pro  communi  ecclesiarum  pace,  pro  tran- 
q-uillitate  mundi,  pro  regibus,^'  &c.  To  the  same  purpose  also 
•there  is  a  testimony  in  St.  Chiysostom,  which  because  it 
serves  not  only  here,  but  also  to  other  uses,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  here  to  note  it:  *'  Quid  aiitem  sibi  vult  prinmm  om- 
murn  ?  lu  obsequio  scilicet  quotidiano,  perpetuoque  diyin» 
vdigionis  ritu.  Atque  id  noverunt  fideles,  quomodo  diebus 
singulis,  mane  et  vespere,  oretiones  fundantur  ad  Dominnm ; 
<|uomodo  pro  omni  mimdo  et  regibus,  et  omnibus  qui  in 
svUimitate  positi  sunt,  obsecrationes  in  ecdesia  fiant.  Sed 
forte  quis  dixerit^  j^ro  omtUbus  quod  ait,  tantum  fideles  intel- 
^  ligi  volttisse.  At  id  verum  non  esse  quee  sequuntur,  ostendunt. 
DeQiqne  ait,  pro  regibus,*  neque  enim  tunc  reges  Deum  cole- 
bant.''  It  is  evident  by  this,  that  the  custom  of  the  church 
was,  not  only  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion,  but 
in  all  iter  other  offices,  to  say  this  prayer,  not  only  for 
Christ's  catholic  churchy  but  for  all  the  world. 

26.  And  that  the  charity  of  the  church  might  not  be  mis- 
construed, he  produces  his  warremt.  St.  Paul  not  only 
expressly  commands  us  to  pray  '  for  all  men,'  but  adds,  by 
way  of  instance,  *  for  kings,'  who  then  were  unchristian,  and 
■heathen  in  all  the  world.  But  this  form  of  prayer  is  almost 
word  for  word  in  St,  Ambrose.  *'  Hsec  regula  ecclesiastica  est 
ttacUta  k  magiatro  gentium,  qua  utuntur  sacerdotes  nostri, 
ut  pro  omnibus  supplicent^-deprecantes  pro  regibus — orantes 
pro  lis  quibus  sublimis  potestas  oredita  est,  ut  ia  justitia 
et  yezitate  gabernent — postulantea  pro  iis  qui  in  necessitate 
varia  sunt,  ut  eruti  et  liberati  Deum  coUaudent  incolumitatis 
atttorem^"    So  far  goes  our  fonaa  of  prayer.    But  St.  Am- 

■  Mystagog.  Catedrif .  5.  "  Horn.  6.  in  l  Epist.  ad  Tint. 

**  In  Conment. 
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brose  adds,  ''Referentes  quoqoe  gratiammactioiieB.*'  And  00 
it  was  with  us  in  the  first  service-books  of  king  Edward,  and 
the  preface  to  the  prayer  engages  us  to  a  thanksgiving ;  but 
I  know  not  how  it  was  stolen  out,  the  preface  still  remaining, 
to  chide  their  unwariness  that  took  down  that  part  of  the 
building,  and  yet  left  the  gate  standing.  But  if  the  reader 
please  to  be  satisfied  concerning  this  prayer,  which,  indeed, 
is  the  longest  in  our  service-book,  and  of  greatest  considera- 
tion, he  may  see  it  taken  up  from  the  universal  custom  of  the 
church,  and  almost  in  all  the  words  of  the  old  liturgies,  if  he 
will  observe  the  liturgies  themselves,  of  St.  Basil,  St  Chrysr 
ostom,  and  llie  concurrent  testimonies  of  TertullianP,  St. 
Austins  Celestine%  Gennadius*,  Prosper^  and  Theophylact". 
26.  I  shall  not  need  to  make  any  excuses  for  the  church's 
.reading  those  portions  of  Scripture,  which  we  call  epistles 
and  gospels,  before  the  communion.  They  are  Scriptures  of 
the  choicest,  and  most  profitable  transaction.  And  let  me 
observe  this  thing,  that  they  are  not  only  declarations  of  all 
the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  rules  of  good  life,  but 
this  choice  is  of  the  greatest  compliance  with  the  necessities 
of  the  Christian  church  that  can  be  imagined.  For,  if  we 
deny  to  the  people  a  liberty  of  reading  Scriptures,  may  they 
not  complain,  as  Isaac  did  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  that  the  Philistines  bad  spoiled  his  well,  and  the 
fountains  of  living  water  ?  if  a  free  use  to  all  of  them,  and  of 
all  Scriptures,  were  permitted,  should  not  the  church  herself 
have  more  cause  to  complain  of  the  infinite  licentiousness 
and  looseness  of  interpretations,  and  of  the  commencement 
of  ten  thousand  errors,  which  would  certainly  be  consequent 
to  such  permission  ?  Reason  and  religion  will  chide  us  in 
the  first,  reason  and  experience  in  the  latter.  And  can  the 
wit  of  man  conceive  a  better  tender  and  expedient,  than 
that  such  Scriptures  only  or  principally  should  be  laid  before 
them  all  in  daily  offices,  which  contain  in  them  all  the 
mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  all  the  rules  of  good 
life  1  which  two  things  are  done  by  the  gospels,  and  qpiatles 
respectively :  the  first  being  a  record  of  the  life  and  death 


9  Apologet.  c.  14.  4  Ep.  S9.  ad  PiioHn.  '  Ep.  1. 

•  De  Dogmat.  Ecclci.  cap.  30.  >  U  1.  dc  Vocat  Gcat.  c.  4. 

■  In  Comnieot. 
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of'  our  blessed  Saviour;  the  latter,  instructions  for  the 
edification  of  the  Church,  in  pious  and  Christian  conversa- 
tion ;  and  all  this  was  done  with  so  much  choice,  that  as 
obscure  places  are  avoided  by  design,  as  much  as  could 
be,  so  the  very  assignation  of  them  to  certain  festivals, 
the  appropriation  of  them  to  solemn  and  particular  days,  does 
entertain  the  understandings  of  the  people  with  notions 
proper  to  the  mystery,  and  distinct  from  impertinent  and 
vexatious  questions.  And' were  this  design  made  something 
more  minute,  and  applicable  to  the  various  necessities  of 
times,  and  such  choice  Scriptures  pennitted  indifferently, 
which  might  be  matter  of  necessity  and  great  edification, 
the  people  of  the  church  would  have  no  reason  to  complain, 
that  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour  were  stopped  from  them, — 
nor  the  rulers  of  the  church,  that  the  mysteriousness  of 
Scripture  were  abused  by  the  petulancy  of  the  people  to 
consequents  harsh,  impious,  and  unreasonable,  in  despite 
of  government,  in  exauctoration  of  the  power  of  superiors, 
or  for  the  commencement  of  schisms  and  heresies.  The 
church,  with  great  wisdom,  hath  first  held  this  torch  out; 
and,  though,  for  great  reasons  intervening  and  hindering^ 
it  cannot  be  reduced  to  practice,  yet  the  church  hath  shown 
her  desire  to  avoid  the  evil  that  is  on  both  hands,  and  she 
hath  shown  the  way  also,  if  ft  could  have  been  insisted 
in.  But,  however,  this  choice  of  the  more  remarkable 
portions  of  Scripture  is  so  reasonable  and  proportionable 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that,  because  the  gospels  and 
epistles  bear  their  several  shares  of  the  design,  (the  gospel 
representing  the  foundation,  and  prime  necessities  of  Christ* 
■anity,  and  the  mysterious  parts  of  our  redemption,  the  sum, 
the  &dth,  and  the  hopes  of  Christianity)  therefore  it  is  attested 
by  a  ceremony  of  standing  up,  it  being  a  part  of  the  con- 
fession of  faith :  but  the  epistles  containing  superstructures 
«pon  that  foundation,  are  read  with  religious  care,  but  not 
made  formal  or  solemn  by  any  other  circumstance.  The 
matter  contains  in  it  sufficient  of  reason  and  of  proportion, 
but  nothing  of  necessity,  except  it  be  by  accident,  and  as 
authority  does  intervene  by  way  of  san<^ion. 

27.  But  that  this  reading  of  epistles  and  gospels  before 
the  communion,  was  one  of  the  earliest  customs  of  the 
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diurch,  I  find  it  affirmed  by  Rabanus  Blauroa  *•  **  Sed  ealm 
initio  mo8  iste  cantandi  non  erat,  qui  nunc  in  ecdesia  ante 
■acrificium  celebratur :  sed  tamen  epistols  Pauli  recitabantur, 
et  sanctum  evangelium :''  ''  Tbe  custom  of  reading  St.  Paul's 
epistles^  and  the  holy  gospel  before  the  sacrament,  was  from 
the  beginning/'  Some  other  portions  of  Scripture  were  read, 
upon  emergent  occasions,  instead  of  the  epistle,  which  still 
retain  the  name  of  epistle ;  but  it  is  so  seldom,  that  it  happens 
upon  two  Sundays  only  in  the  yeai^  upon  Trinity  Sunday, 
and  the  twenty-fifth  Sunday  after:  upon  Saints'  days  it 
happens  oftener,  because  die  story  requires  a  particular 
remuneration,  and,  therefore,  is  very  often  taken  out  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  but  being  in  substitution  only  of 
the  ordinary  portion  of  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul,  or  other 
the  apostles,  it  keeps  the  name  of  the  first  design,  though 
the  change  be  upon  good  reason,  and  much  propriety. 

28.  There  remains  now  nothing  but  the  litany  and  ool* 
lects  to  be  accounted  for :  for  the  matter  of  which,  I  shall 
need  to  say  nothing,  because  the  objections  whatsoever  have 
been  against  them,  are  extremely  low,  and  rather  like  the 
intemperate  talk  of  an  angry  child,  than  pressures  of  reason 
or  probability^  excepting  where  they  are  charged  with  tbeir 
virtues,  for  their  charity  in  praying  for  all  men,  for  their 
humility  in  acknowledging  such  a  worthlessness  in  ourselves, 
as  not  to  dare  to  ask  our  petitions  upon  our  own  confidences. 
These  things  fall  like  water  against  a  rock,  or  like  the 
accusations  against  our  blessed  Saviour ;  the  unreasonablep 
ness  of  them  splits  themselves. 

29.  But  for  the  form,  I  think  tiiemselves  will  make 
answer,  when  they  consider  that  they  are  nothing  but  a 
pursuit  of  that  apostolical  precept,  which,  next  to  the  Lord's 
prayer,  was  the  first  Scripture  pattern,  whence  the  chnrdi 
firamed  her  liturgies.  ''  First  of  all,  let  there  be  made  intor- 
cessions,  and  prayers,  and  supplications,  and  giving  of  thanks 
for  all  pien 7."  In  which  words,  if  there  be  not  an  impertinent 
repetition  of  divers  words  to  the  same  sense^  then  needs 
must  ^flf^fff,  TTfQvtvxiBUt  imiitii,  be  tts  much  distinct  ffom 
each  other  in  their  form,  as  they  are  all  firom  E^^^ificruu. 

«  loatitDt.  Cleric  1.  i.  c.  St.  '1  Tim.  ii. 
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30.  St.  Austin  expounds  Tfomfx^,  *  prayers  made  in 
and  about  the  blessed  eucharist/  **  Ideo  in  bujus  sanctifies* 
tione  et  distributionis  prseparatione  existimo  apostolum  jus* 
sisse  propria  fieri  wponyxjk,  id  eet«  orationes.  InterpeUa^ 
tiones  .autem  rel  postulationes  fiant,  cum  populus  bene* 
dicitur'/' 

31.  But  St.  Austin,  if  he  were  not  deceived  in  bis 
eriticismi  says,  that  besides  the  general  name  of  prayer^ 
which  is  signified  by  all  those  words,  t^n  in  Scripture  sig* 
nifies  '  YOtum*  or  desire,  such  surely  as  we  express  by  sudden 
and  short  emissions^  and  then  Tfoo-tta^  is  but  a  prayer, 
^f^  ^hc^i  that  is,  but  an  expression  of  short  and  ejacutatory 
desires,  and  may  be  better  applied  to  such  forms  of  prayer 
as  are  our  collects,  rather  than  the  longer  and  more  solemn 
parts  of  the  ccmon  of  communion.  'Errcvlii^,  though  it 
signifies  an  address  to  God,  yet  it  may  with  propriety  enough 
be  applied  to  our  interlocutory  prayers  where  the  people  bear 
a  share ;  for  hr^ui  signifies  '  congressum'  or  *  colloquium/ 
tii  hrtiittf  lum  crimK  ^oioS  roSs  cdftoli,  Isocrates :  "  Make  no 
finequent  societies  or  confederations  with  them.**  Howeyer, 
although  grammarians  may  dilBfer  in  assigning  these  several 
words  to  their  proper,  minute,  and  incommunicable  significa* 
tion,  yet  it  is  most  clear,  that  they  mean  not  prayers  distinct, 
and  made  several  by  the  variety  of  matter,  but  several  ad-^ 
dresses  difiering  only  in  *  modo  orandi/  and,  therefore,  by 
tiiese  are  intended  the  several  forms  of  prayer  and  supj^ioa-^ 
tion :  and  the  church  hath  at  all  times  used  prayers  of  all 
variety,  long  and  short,  ejaculatory,  determined,  and  solemn. 
And  th^  church  of  England  understood  it  in  this  variety^ 
calling  the  short  ejaculat<Nry  prayers  and  responsories  by 
the  natfies  of  litanies,  or  suffiragee,  whtoh  I  should  render  in 
the  phrase  of  St.  Austin  to  be  '  postulationes/  or  Mo-n^;  but 
tile  longer  collects  he  calk  '  prayers,*  which  is  the  true  render* 
ing  of  vfoaiuxfitf,  I  suppose,  and  therefore  twice  in  the  litany, 
after  the  short  responsories,  the  priest  says,  ^  let  us  pray,''  by 
that,  minding  the  people  of  the  aposties'  precept,  that '  prayer' 
as  weR  as  *  sup^cations'  be  made.  For  the  litanies  it  is 
certain,  the  form  is  of  great  antiquity ;  Mamercus,  bishop  of 
Vienna,  made  solemn  litanies,  four  hundred  years  after  Christy 

*  Epiit.  59.  ad  Pavtio.  q.  5. 
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«nd  lie  and  all  his  diocese  repeated  them  together:  and^ 
therefore,  I  know  not  what  matter  of  doubt  there  can  be 
reasonable  in  the  form,  since,  besides  that  we  have  the 
wisdom  of  so  many  ages,  and  holy  and  prudent  persons  to 
confirm  them,  the  form  is  made  with  design  to  represent  all 
the  needs  of  the  catholic  church,  and  to  make  the  prayer 
itself  fitted  for' an  active  and  an  intense  devotion;  and  that 
it  cooperates  rarely  well  to  these  ends,  is  so  true,  that 
of  the  first,  every  man  is  judge, — of  the  second,  every  man 
may  be  judge,  Uiat  will,  without  prejudice,  and  with  pious 
predispositions,  use  the  form;  for,  if  they  help, my  devotion 
infinitely,  they  may  do  as  much  to  another,  if  he  be  disposed 
as  I  am ;  and  he  that  says  they  do  no  advantage,  or  singular 
relish  to  my  spirit,  may  as  well  tell  me  the  meat  I  eat, 
does  not  please  me,  because  he  loves  it  not;  but  the  ex- 
ceptions which  are  against  it,  are  so  fantastic,  and  by  chance, 
that,  unless  it  be  against  a  single  adversary,  and  by  personal 
engagement,  they  cannot  be  noted  in  the  series  of  a  positive 
discourse.  Sometimes  they  are  too  long,  and  sometimes 
they  are  too  short,  and  yet  the  objectors  will  make  longer 
and  shorter  when  they  please ;  and,  because  no  law  of  God 
hath  prescribed  to  us  in  such  circumstances,  if  the  church 
leaves  the  same  Uberty  to  their  private  devotions,  it  is 
not  reasonable  they  should  prescribe  to  her  in  public,  and 
in  such  minutes,  in  which  the  ordinary  prudence  of  one 
wise  man  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  give  him  laws  and 
directions,  and  in  matters  of  greater  difficulty.         • 

32.  Of  the  same  consideration  is  the  form  of  our  church 
collects,  which  are  made  pleasant  by  their  variety  of  matter,— 
are  made  energetical  and  potent  by  that  great  endearment  of 
'  per  Jesum  Christum  Dominum  nostrum,' —  are  cleared  from  a 
neighbourhood  of  tediousness  by  their  so  quick  intercision 
and  breakings  off,— ^  and  have  for  their  precedent  the  forms  of 
prayer  used  by  the  religious  of  Palestine  mentioned  by 
Cassian ;  **  £t  heB  fuerunt  monachorum  jaculatoriee  orationes, 
ut  frequentius  Dominum  deprecantes  jugiter  eidem  cohserere 
possimus,  et  ut  insidiantis  diaboli  jacula,  qusB  infligere  nobis 
tum  preecipue  insistit  cum  oramus,  succinct^  vitemus  brevi- 
tate^''    In  all  these  forms  of  prayer  there  is  no  difference  bat 

»  Dc  laBtit.  Cleric  lib.  i.  e.  3f . 
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what  is  circumstantial;  and«  therefore,  although  these  circum- 
stances be  of  great  efficacy  for  the  procuring  of  accidental 
advantages  to  our  spirits,  which  are  often  swayed,  moved, 
and  determined  by  a  manner,  as  much  as  by  an  essence,  yet 
there  is  in  it  nothing  of  duty  and  obligation ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  the  n^ost  unreasonable  thing  in  the  world  to  make  any  of 
these  things  to  be  a  question  of  religion. 

33.  I  shall  therefore  press  these  things  no  further,  but 
note,  that  since  all  liturgy  is,  and  ever  was,  either  prose  or 
verse, —  or  both,  and  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
well  as  most  others,  is  of  the  last  sort, —  I  consider  that  what- 
soever is  in  her  devotions  besides  the  lessors,  epistles,  and 
gospels,  (the  body  of  which  is  no  other  thing,  than  was  the 
famous  '  lectionarium'  of  St.  Jerome)  is  a  compliance  with 
these  two  dictates  of  the  apostle  for  liturgy :  the  which, 
one  for  verse,  the  other  for  prose,  '  in  psalms  and  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,'  for  ve^e;  for  prose,  *  deprecations, 
p.nd  prayers,  and  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,' — will 
warrant  and  commend,  as  so  many  parts  of  duty,  all  the  por- 
tions of  the  English  liturgy. 

34.  If  it  were  worth  the  pains,  it  were  very  easy  to  enu- 
merate the  authors,  and  especially  the  occasions  and  time 
when  the  most  minute  passages,  such  I  mean  as  are  known 
by  distinct  appellatives,  came  into  the  church ;  that  so  it  may 
appear,  our  liturgy  is  as  ancient  and  primitive  in  every  part, 
as  it  is  pious  and  unblamable,  and  long  before  the  church 
got' such  a  beam  in  one  of  her  eyes,  which  was  endea- 
voured to  be  cast  out  at  the  reformation.  But  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  very  many  of  them  were  inserted  ^ 
antidotes  and  deletories  to  the  worst  of  heresies,  as  I  have 
discoursed  already :  and  such  was  that  clause,  ''  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with  thee,  in 
the  unity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  one  God  ;**  and  some  other 
phrases  parallel  were  put  in,  in  defiance  of  the  Macedonians, 
and  all  the  species  of  the  Anti-trinitarians,  and  used  by  St, 
Ambrose  in  Milan,  St.  Austin  in  Africa,  and  Idacius  Clarus 
in  Spain ;  and  in  imitation  of  so  pious  precedents,  the  church 
of  England  hath  inserted  divers  clauses  into  her  offices. 

35.  There  was  a  great  instance  in  the  administration  of 
the  .blessed  sacrament.  For  upon  the  change  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  liturgy,  upon  the  instance  of  Martin  Luther| 

VOL.  VII,  y 
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iDstead  of  '  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was 
given  for  you,  preserve  your  body  and  soul  unto  everlast- 
ing life/  was  substituted  this,  '  take  and  eat  this  in  remem- 
brance,' 8cc. ; .  and  it  was  done  lest  the  people,  accustomed  to 
the  opinion  of  tiansubstantiation  and  the  appendant  practices, 
should  retain  the  same  doctrine  upon  intimation  of  the  first 
clause.  But  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
when  certain  persons  of  the  Zuinglian  opinion  would  have 
abused  the  church  with  sacramentary  doctrine,  and  pretended 
the  church  of  England  had  declared  for  it  in  the  second 
clause  of  1552|  the  wisdom  of  the  church  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  join  both  the  clauses;  the  first,  lest  the  church 
should  be  suspected  to  be  of  the  sacramentary  opinion ;  the 
latter,  lest  she  should  be  mistaken  as  a  patroness  of  transub- 
stantiation :  and  both  these  with  so  much  temper  and  sweet- 
ness, that  by  her  care  she  rather  prevented  all  mistakes,  than, 
by  any  positive  declaration  in  her  prayers,  engaged  herself 
upon  either  side,  that  she  might  pray  to  God,  without 
strife  and  contention  with  her  brethren.  For  the  church  of 
England  had  never  known  how  to  follow  the  names  of  men, 
but  to  call  Christ  only, '  her  Lord  and  Master.' 

36.  But  fit>m  the  inserting  of  these  and  the  like  clauses, 
which  hath  been  done  in  all  ages,  according  to  several  oppor* 
tunities  and  necessities,  I  shall  observe  this  advantage,  which 
is  in  many,  but  is  also  very  signally  in  the  English  liturgy ; 
we  are  thereby  enabled  and  advantaged  in  the  meditation  of 
those  mysteries,  **  de  quibus  festivatur  in  sacris,'  as  the  casu- 
ists love  to  speak ; — which,  upon  solemn  days,  we  are  bound 
to  meditate,  and  make  to  be  the  matter  and  occasion  of  our 
address  to  God ;  for  the  offices  are  so  ordered^  that  the  most 
indifferent  and  careless  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the  mys- 
tery in  every  anniversary,  which,  if  they  be  summed  up,  wiU 
make  an  excellent  creed:  and  then  let  any  man  consider 
what  a  rare  advantage  it  will  be  to  the  belief  of  such  propo- 
sitions, when  the  very  design  of  the  holiday  teaches  the 
hard-handed  artisan  the  name  and  meaning  of  an  article,  and 
yet  the  most  forward  and  religious  cannot  be  abused  with 
any  semblances  of  superstition.  The  life  and  death  of  the 
saints,  which  is  very  precious  in  the  eyes  of  God,  is  so  re- 
membered by  his  humble  and  afflicted  handmaid,  the  church 
of  England,  that  by  giving  him  thanks  and  praise,  God  may 
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be  honoured^  the.  church  instructed  by  the  proposition  of 
their  example,  and  we  give  testimony  of  the  honour  and  love 
we  owe .  and  pay  unto  religion,  by  the  pious  veneration  and 
esteem  of  those  holy,  ^nd  beatified  persons. 

37.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  no  part  of  religion,  as  it  ia 
a  distinct  virtue,  and  is  to  be  exercised  4>y  interior  acts  and 
forms  of  worship,  but  is  in  the  offiees  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. For.if  the  sQul  desires  to  be  humbled,  she  hath  pro^ 
vided  forms  of  confession  to  God  before  his  church ;  if  she 
will  rejoice  and  give  God  thanks  for  .particular  blessings, 
there  are  forms  of  thanksgiving  describ^  and  added»  by  the 
king's  authority,  upon  the  conference  at  Hasapton-court, 
which  are  all  the  public,  solemn,  ^  and  -foreseen,  oceadions,  for 
which,  by  law  and  order,  provision,  could  be  made.  If  she 
will  commend  to  God  the  public  and  private  necessities  of 
the  .church,  and  single  perspns,  the  whole  body  of  collects 
and  devotionsi  supplies >  diat  abundantly:  if  her  devotion  be 
high  and  pregnant,  and  prepared  to  fervency  and  importunity 
of  congress  with  God,  the  litanies  are  an  admirable  pattern 
of  devotion,  full  of  circumstances  proportionable  for  a.  quick 
and  an  earnest  spirit :  when  the  revolution  of  thQ  s^iiniyersary 
calls  on  us  to  perform  our  4uty  of  special  meditation^  and 
thankfulness  to  God  for  the  glorious  beiiefits  of  Christ's  in- 
carnation, nativity,  passion,  rei^urrection,  and  asicenaion 
(blessings  which  do  as  well  deserve  a.,day  of  thanksgiving 
as  any  other  temporal  advantage,  though  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  a  victory),  then  we  have  the  offices  of  Christinas,  the.Ani 
nnnciation,  Easter,  and  Ascension :  if  we  delight  to  i:emem« 
ber  those  holy  persons,  whose  bodies  rest  in  the  bed  of  peace^ 
and  whose  souls  are  depof ited  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  till  the 
day  of  restitution  of  all  things,  we  may,  by  the,  collects 
and  days  of  anniversary-festivity,  not  only  remember,  but 
also  imitate  them  too  in  our  lives,  if  we  will  make  that  use  of 
the  proportions  of  Scripture  allotted  for  the  festival  which 
the  church  intends  :  to  .which  if  we  fidd  the  advantages  of 
the  whole  psalter,  which. is  an  entire  body  of  devotion  by 
itself,  and  hath  in  it  forpM  to  exercise  all  graces  by  way  of 
internal  act  and  spiritual  ^intention,  there  is  not  any  g^stly 
advantage  which  the  most  religious  can  either  need  or  fancy, 
but  the  EngUsh  liturgy  in  its  entire  constitution  will  fumiah 
us  withad.    And  certainly  it  was  a  very  great  wisdom,  and.  a 
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very  prudent'  and  religious  constitution,  so  to  order  that  part 
of  the  liturgy,  which  the  ancients  called  tke  '  lectionariam/ 
that  the  psaher  shooM  be  read'  over  twelve  times  in  the  year, 
the  Old  Testament  onee,  and  the  New  Testament  thrice, 
beside  the  epistles  and  gospeh,  which  renew,  with  a  more 
frequent  repetition,  such  c1ioi6e'  places  as  represeht  flie  entire 
body  of  filidi  and  good  life.  There  is  a  dedication  of  some 
few  chapters  from  the  entire  body  of  the  order  i  bi/C  that  also 
was  part  of  the  wisdenn  of  the  church,  not  to  expose  tapub- 
lie  eara  and  couMRon  judgments  some  of  the  secret  rites  of 
Moses'  lawy  or  die  more  mysterious  prophecSes  of  the  New 
Testament,  whose  sense  and  meaning  the  event  will  declare, 
if  we,  by  mistaken  and  anticipated  interpretations,  do  not 
obstruct  our  own  capacities,  and  hinder  us  from  believing 
the  true  events,  because  they  answer  not  those  expectations, 
with  which  our  own  mistakes  have  prepared  our  understand- 
ings ;  as  it  happened  to  the  Jews  in  t^e  case  of  Antiochus, 
and  to  tiie  Christians  in.  the  person  of  Antichrist. 

38..  Well :  thus  as  it  was  framed  in  the  body  of  its  first 
eonstitufton  and  second  alteration,  those  excellent  men 
whom  Ood  ehose  as  instruments  of  his  honour  and  service 
in  the-  reformation,-  to  whom  also  he  did  show  what  great 
things  they  were  to  sufier  for  his  name's  sake,  approved  of 
it  with  high  testimony,  promoted  it  by  their  own  use  and  zeal, 
and  at  last  sealed  it  with  their  blood. 

39.  That  they  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  piety  and  un- 
blamable composure  of  the  common  prayer'^book,  appears, 
1.  in  the  challenge  made  in  its  behalf  by  the  archbishop 
Oranmer,  to  defend  it  against  all  the  world  of  enemies ;  2.  by 
the  daily  using  it  in  time  of  persecution  and  imprisonment ; 
for  so  did  bishop  Ridley,  and  doctor  Taylor,  who  also  recom- 
mended it  to  his  wife  for  a  legacy ;  3.  by  their  preachihg  in 
behalf  of  it,  as  many  did  ;  4.  by  Hulliers'  hugging  it  in  his 
flames,  with  a  posture  of  great  love  and  forwardness  of  enter- 
tainment ;  6.  besides  the  direct  testimony  which  the  most 
eminent  learned  amongst  the  queen-Mary  martyrs  have  given 
of  it.  Amongst  which,  that  of  the  learned  rector  of  Hadley, 
doctor  Rowland  Taylor,  ia  most  considerable :  his  words  are 
these  in  a  letter  of  bis  to  a  friend :  **  But  there  was  after 
that,  by  the  most  innocent  king  Edward,  (for  whom  God  be 
praised  everlastingly !)  the  whole  church-service,  witfi  great 
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deliberation,  aod  thpe  advice  of  the  best  learned  men  of  the 
realm,  and  authorized  by  the  whole  parliameat,  and  received 
and  published  gladly  by  the  whole  realm ;  which  book  was 
never  reformed  but  once,  and  yet,  by  that  one  reformation,  it 
was  so  fully  perfected,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  Christian 
religion,  in  every  behalf,  that  no  Christian  conscience  could 
be  offended  with  any  thing  therein  <^ntained :  I  mean  of  that 
book  reformed  K" 

40.  I  desire  the  words  may  be  considered  and  confronted 
against  some  other  words  lately  published,  which  charge 
these  holy  and  learned  men  but  with  a  half-faced  light,  a 
darkness  in  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  the  suburbs  of  Goshen. 
And  because  there  is  no  such  thing  proved  of  these  blessed 
men  and  martyrs,  and  that  it.  is  easy  to  say  such  words  of 
any  man  that  is  not  fully  of  our  mind,  I  suppose  the  advan*. 
tage  and  the  out^weighing  authority  will  lie  on  our  part,  in 
behalf  of  the  common-prayer-book,  especially  since  this  man, 
and  divers  others^  died  with  it  and  for  it,  according  as  it 
happened  by  the  circumstance  of  their  charges  and  articles,, 
upon  which  they  died  4  for  so  it  was  in  the  cases  of  John 
Roughs  John  Philpot,  Cuthbert  Simson,  and  seven  others, 
burni  in  Smithfield  ^ ;  upon  whom  it  ^  was  charged  in  their 
indictments,  that  they  used,  allowed,  preached  for,  and 
maintained  respectively,  the  service  book  of  king  Edward. 
To  which  articles  they  answered  affirmatively,  and  confessed 
them  to  be  true  in  every  part,  and  died  accordingly. 

41.  I  shall  press  this  argument  to  issue,  in  the  words  of 
St.  Ambrose,  cited  to  the  like  purpose  by  Vincentius  Liri- 
nensis;  /'  Librum  sacerdotalem  quis  nostrum  resignare  au» 
deat,  signatum  h  copfessoribus,  et  multorum  jam  martyrio 
consecratum  ?  Quomodo  fidem  eorum  possumus  denegare, 
quorum  victoriam  pra^dicamus  *  1"  '  Who  shall  dare  to  vio- 
late this  priestly  book,  which  so  many  confessors  have  con* 
signed,  and  so  many  martyrs  have  hallowed  with  their  blood  t 
How  shall  we  call  them  martyrs,  if  we  deny  their  faith  ?  bow 
shall  we  celebrate  their  victory,  if  we  dislike  their  cause?' 
If  we  believe  them  to  be  crowned,  why  sh^l  we  deny  but 
that  they  '*  strove  lawfully  ?*'    So  that  if  they,  dying  in  attesr 


*  Aett  and  Monamenti,  p.  1365, 1608, 1665, 1840, 1844,  et  alibi. 
«  P.  1848, 1649, 1840L  <*  Contn  H«ns.  c.  V. 
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fation  of  this  book,  were  martyrs,  why  do  we  condemn  the 
book  for  which  they  died  ?  If  we  will  not' call  them  martyrs, 
it  is  clear  we  have  changed  our  religion  since  then.  And 
then  it  would  be  considered  whether  we  are  fdlen ;  for  the 
reformers  in  king  Edward's  time  died  for  it,  in  queen  Eliza- 
beth's time  they  avowed  it  under  the  protection  of  an  excel- 
lent princess ;  but,  in  that  sad  interval  of  queen  Mary's  reign, 
it  suffered  persecution:  and  if  it  shall  do  so  again,  it  is' but 
an  unhandsome  compliance  for  reformers  to  be  unlike  their 
brethren,  and  to  be  like  their  enemies,  to  do  as  do  the  papists, 
and'  only  to  speak  great  words  against  them;  and  it  will  be 
sad  for  a  zealous  protestant  to  live  in  an  a^e  that  should 
disavow  king  Edward's  atad  queen  Elizabeth's  religion  and 
manner  of  worshipping  God,  and  in  an  age  that  shall  do  as 
did  queen  Mary's  bishops,  persecute  the  book  of  common- 
prayer,  and  the  religion  contained  in  it.  God  help  the  poor 
protestants  in  such  times :  but  let  it  do  its  worst ;  if  God 
please  to  give  his  grace,  the  worst  that  can  come  is  but  a 
crown,  and  that  was  never  denied  to  martyrs. 

42.  In  the  mean  time  I  can  but  with  joy  and  eucharist 
consider  with  what  advantages  and  blessings  the  pious  pro- 
testant is  entertained,  and  blessed,  and  armed  against  all  his 
needs,  by  the  constant  and  religious  usage  of  the  common 
prayer-book :  for  besides  the  direct  advantages  of  the  prayeirs 
and  devotions,  some  whereof  are  already  instanced, — and  the 
experience  of  holy  persons  will  furnish  them  with  more,— 
there  are  also  forms  of  solemn  benediction  and  absolution  in 
tile  offices ;  and  if  they  be  not  highly  considerable,  there  is 
nothing  sacred  in  the  evangelical  ministry,  but  all  is  *a 
vast  plain,  and  the  altars  themselves  are  made  of  tmhaUowed 
turf. 

43.  Ck>nceming  benediction  (of  which  there  are  four 
more  solemn  forms  in  the  whole  office,  two  in  the  canon  of 
tiie  communion,  one  in  confirmation,  one  in  the  office  of  mar* 
riage)  I  shall  give  this  short  adcount,  that,  **  without  all 
question,  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater,"  and  it  being  an 
issue  spiritual,  is  rather  to  be  verified  in  spiritual  relation 
timn  in  natural  or  political.  And,  therefore,  if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  '  regeneration'  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and 
'  begetting  in  Christ,'  and  fathers,  and  sons  after  the  oonomon 
faith  (as  the  expressions  of  the  apostles  make  us  to  believe). 
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dertain  it  is,  the  blessings  of  religion  do  descend  most  pro- 
perly from  oar  spiritaal  fethers,  and  with  most  plentiful  ema- 
nation. And  this  hath  been  the  religion  of  all  the  world,  to 
derive  very  much  of  their  blessings  by  the  priest's  particular 
and  signal  ministration  :  Melchisedech  blessed  Abraham, 
Isaac  blessed  Jacob,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  blessed  the  people. 
So  that  here  is  benediction  from  a  prince,  from  a  father,  from 
the  Aaronical  priest,  from  Melchisedech,  of  whose  order  is 
the  Christian,  in  whose  law  it  is  a  sanction,  that,  in  great 
needs  especially,  **  the  elders  of  the  church  be  sent  for,  and 
let  them  pray  over  him  that  is  distressed.''  That  is  the 
'great  remedy'  for  the  'great  necessity.'  And  it  was  ever 
much  valued  in  the  church,  insomuch  that  Nectarius  jnrould, 
by  no  means,  take  investiture  of  his  patriarchal  see,  until  he 
had  obtained  the  benediction  of  Diodoms,  the  bishop  of 
Cilicia.  Eudoxia,  the  empress,  brought  her  son  Theodosius  to 
St.  Chrysostom,  for  his  blessing ;  and  St.  Austin  and  ail  his 
company  received  it  of  Innocentius,  bishop  of  Carthage.  It 
was  so  solemn  in  all  marriages,  that  the  marrying  of  persons 
was  called  *  benediction.'  So  it  was  in  the  fourth  council  of 
Carthage;  ^*  Sponsus  et  sponsa  cum  benedic^ndi  sunt  i, 
sacerdote,"  8ic.  benedkendi  for  married.  And  in  all  church 
offices  it  was  so  solemn,  that,  by  a  decree  of  the  council  of 
Agatho,  A.  D.  380,  it  was  decreed,  '*  Ante  benedictionem 
sacerdotis,  populus  egredi  non  preesumat."  By  the  way  only, 
here  is  au^ia  for  two  partg  of  the  English  liturgy :  for  the 
benediction  in  the  office  of  marriage,  by  the  authority  of  the 
council  of  Carthage ;  and  for  concluding  the  office  of  com- 
munion with  the  priest's  or  bishop's  benediction,  by  warrant 
of  the  council  of  Agatho ;  which  decrees,  having  been  dep- 
rived into  the  practice  of  the  universal  church  for  very  many 
ages,  is  in  no  band  to  be  undervalued,  lest  we  become  like 
Esau,  and  we  miss  it  when  we  most  need  it.  For  my  own 
particular,  I  shall  still  press  on  to  receive  the  benediction  of 
holy  church,  tiU  at  last  I  shall  hear  a  '^  Venite,  benedicti,"  and 
that  I  be  reckoned  amongst  those  blessed  souls,  who  come  to 
God  by  the  ministries  of  his  own  appointment,  and  will  not 
venture  upon  that  njeglect,  against  which  the  piety  and  wisdom 
of  all  religions  in  the  world  infinitely  do  prescribe. 

44.  Now  the  advantages  of  confidence,  which  I  have  upon 
the  forms  of  benediction  in  the  common-prayer-book,  are 
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therefore  considerable,  because  God  himself  prescribed  a  set 
form  of  blessing  the  people,  appointing  it  to  be  done,  not  in 
the  priest's  extempore,  but  in  an  established  form  of  words  * ; 
and  because,  as  the  authority  of  a  prescript  form  is  from  God, 
so  that  this  form  m^y  be  also  highly  warranted,  the  solemn 
blessing,  at  the  end  of  the  communion,  is  in  the  very  words  of 
St.  Paul. 

45.  For  the  forms  of  absolution  in  the  liturgy,  though  I 
shall  not  enter  into  consideration  of  the  question  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  priest's  power,  which  is  certainly  a  very 
great  ministry ;  yet  I  shall  observe  the  rare  temper  and  pro- 
portion, which  the  church  of  England  uses  in  commensurat- 
ing  the^  forms  of  absolution  to  the  degrees  of  preparation  and 
necessity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  morning  and  evening 
prayer^  after  a  general  confession,  usually  recited  before  the 
devotion  is  high  and  pregnant,  whose  parts  like  fire  enkindle 
one  another, — there  is  a  form  of  absolution  in  general,  decla- 
rative, and  by  way  of  proposition.  In  the  office  of  the  com- 
munion, because  there  are  more  acts  of  piety  and  repentance 
previous  and  presupposed,  there  the  church's  form  of  abso- 
lution is  optative  and  by  way  of  intercession.  But  in  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  when  it  is  supposed  and  enjoined  that 
the  penitent  shall  disburden  himself  of  all  the  clamorous 
loads  upon  his  conscience,  the  church  prescribes  a  medicinal 
form  by  way  of  delegate  authority,  that  the  parts  of  justifica- 
tion may  answer  to  the  parts  of  good  life.  For  as  the  peni- 
tent proceeds,  so  does  the  church ;  pardon  and  repentance 
being  terms  of  relation,  they  grow  up  together  till  they  be 
complete :  this  the  church,  with  the  greatest  wisdom,  sup- 
poses to  be  at  the  end  of  our  life,  grace  by  that  time  having 
all  its  growth  that  it  will  have  here  ;  and,  therefore,  then 
also  the  pardon  of  sins  is  of  another  nature  than  it  ever  was 
before,  it  being  now  more  actual  and  complete;  whereas, 
before,  it  was '  in  fieri,'  in  the  beginnings  and  smaller  increases, 
and  upon  more  accidents  apt  to  be  made  imperfect  andrevoc^ 
able.  So  that  the  church  of  England,  in  these  manners  of 
dispensing  the  power  of  the  keys,  does  cut  off  all  disputings 
and  impertinent  wranglings,  whether  the  priest's  power  were 
judicial  or  declarative;  for  possibly  it  is  both,  and  it  is 

«  Nnin.  vi,  «3. 
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optative  too ;  and  something  else  yet,  for  it  is  an  ema[nation 
from  all  the  parts  of  his  ministry,  and  he  never  absolves,  but 
he  preaches  or  prays,  or  administers  a  sacrament ;  for  this 
power  of  remission  is  a  transcendent,  passing  through  all  the 
parts  of  the  priestly  offices ;  for  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  the  promises  and  the  threatenings  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  the  word,  and  the 
sacraments,  and  all  these  are  to  be  dispensed  by  the  priest, 
and  these  keys  are  committed  to  his  ministry, —  and  by  the 
operation  of  them  all,  he  opens  and  shuts  heaven's  gates 
ministerially ;  and,  therefore,  St.  Paul  calls  it '  verbum  recon- 
ciliationis/  and  says  it  is  dispensed  by  ministers,  as  by 
'  ambassadors'  or  delegates:  and,  therefore,  it  is  an  excellent 
temper  of  the  church,  so  to  prescribe  her  forms  of  absolution, 
as  to  show  them  to  be  results  of  the  whole  priestly  office,  of 
preaching,  of  dispensing  sacraments,  of  spiritual  cure,  and 
authoritative  deprecation.  And  the  benefit  which  pious  and 
well  disposed  persons  receive  by  these  public  ministries,  &s  it 
lies  ready  formed  in  our  blessed  Saviour's  promise  ^  erit 
solutum  in  coelis/  so  men  will  then  truly  understand,  when 
they  are  taught  to  value,  every  instrument  of  grace  or  comfort 
by  the  exigence  of  a  present  need,  as  in  a  sadness  of  spirit, 
in  an  unquiet  conscience,  in  the  arrest  of  death. 

46.  I  shall  not  need  to  procure  advantages  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  common-prayer,  by  considering  the  imper-^ 
fections  of  whatsoever  hath  been  offered  in  its  stead :  but 
yet^  I.  A  form  of  worship,  composed  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  reformation,  accusing  it  of  darkness,  and  intolerable' 
inconvenience :  2.  A  direction  without  a  rule :  3.  A  rule 
without  restraint:  4.  A  prescription  leaving  an  indifferency 
to  a  possibility  of  licentiousness :  5.  An  office  without  any 
injunction  of  external  acts  of  worship,  not  prescribing  so 
much  as  kneeling :  6.  An  office  that  only  once  names  rever«» 
ence,  but  forbids  it  in  the  ordinary  instance,  and  enjoins  it 
in  no  particular  :  7.  An  office  that  leaves  the  form  of  minis- 
tration of  sacraments  so  indifferently,  that  if  there  be  any 
form  of  words  essential,  the  sacrament  is  in  much  danger 
to  become  invalid,  for  want  of  provision  of  due  forma  of 
ministration :  8.  An  office  that  complies  with  no  precedent 

'  Directory. 
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of  Scripture,  nor  of  any  ancient  church:  9.  That  must  of 
necessity  either  want  authority,  or  it  must  prefer  novelty 
before  antiquity :  10.  That  accuses  all  the  primitiye  church 
of  indiscretion^  at  the  least:  11.  That  may  be  abused  by 
the  indiscretion,  or  ignorance,  or  malice  of  any  man  that 
Qses  it:  12.  Into  which,  heresy  or  blasphemy  may  creep 
without  possibility  of  prevention:  13.  That  hath  no  external 
forms  to  entertain  the  fancy  of  the  more  common  spirits : 
14.  Nor  any  allurement  to  persuade  and  entice  its  adver- 
saries: 15.  Nor  any  means  of  adunation  and  uniformity 
amongst  its  confidents:  16.  An  office  that  still  permits 
children,  in  many  cases  of  necessity,  to  be  unbaptized,  making 
no  provision  for  them  in  sudden  cases:  17.  That  will  not 
suffer  them  to  be  confirmed  at  all,  '  Ut  utroque  sacramento 
renascantur/  as  St.  Cyprian's  phrase  is,  '  that  they  may  be 
advantaged  by  a  double  rite :'  18.  That  joins  in  marriage  as 
Cacus  did  his  oxen,  in  rude,  inform,  and  unhallowed  yokes : 
19.  That  will  not  do  piety  to  the  dead,  nor  comfort  to  the 
living,  by  solemn  and  honorary  offices  of  ftmeral :  20.  That 
hath  no  forms  of  blessing  the  people,  any  more  21.  than 
described  forms  of  blessing  God,  which  are  just  none  at 
all :  22.  An  office  that  never  thinks  of  absolving  penitents, 
or  exercising  the  power  of  the  keys,  after  the  custom  and 
rites  of  priests :  23.  A  liturgy  that  recites  no  creed,-  no  con- 
fession of  faith,  so,  not  declaring,  either  to  angels  or  men, 
according  to  what  religion  they  worship  God;  but  enter- 
taining, though  indeed  without  a  symbol,  Arians,  Mace- 
donians, Nestorians,  Manichees,  or  any  other  sect,  for  ought 
there  appears  to  the  contrary :  24.  That  consigns  no  public 
canon  of  communion,  but  leaves  that  as  casual  and  fantastic 
as  any  of  the  lesser  offices :  26.  An  office  that  takes  no  more 
care  than  chance  does,  for  the  reading  the  holy  Scriptures : 
26.  That  never  commemorates  a  departed  saint:  27.  That 
hath  no  communion  with  the  church  triumphant,  any  more 
than  with  the  other  parts  of  the  mihtant :  28.  That  never 
thanks  God  for  the  redemption  of  the  wOrld  by  the  nativity, 
and  passion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  Jesus;  but  condemns  the  memorial  even  of  the 
Scripture-saints,  and  the  memorial  of  the  miraculous  blessings 
of  redemption  of  mankind  by  Christ  himself;  with  the  same 
accusation  it  condemns  the  legends  and  portentous  stories  of 
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the  most  suspected  part  of  the  Roman  calendar:  20.  An 
office  that,  out  of  zeal  against  Judaism,  condemns  all  distinc- 
tion of  days,  unless  they  themselyes  distinguish  them :  that 
leaves  no  signature  of  piety  upon  the  Lord's  day>  and  yet 
the  compilers  do  enjoin  it  to  a  Judaical  superstition :  30.  An 
office  that  does  by  implication  undervalue  the  Lord's  prayer, 
for  it  never  enjoins  it,  and  does  but  once  permit  it:  31.  An 
office  that  is  new  without  authority,  and  never  made  up  into 
a  sanction  by  an  act  of  parliament :  an  order  or  directory  of 
devotion,  that  hath  all  these  ingredients  and  capacities  (and 
such  a  one  there  is  in  the  world),  I  suppose  is  no  equal  match 
to  contest  with  and  be  put  in  balance  against  the  liturgy  of 
the  church  of  England,  which  was  with  so  great  deliberation 
compiled  out  of  Scriptures,  the  most  of  it;  all  the  rest 
agreeing  with  Scriptures,  and  drawn  from'l^e  liturgies  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  made  by  men  famous  in  their  gene* 
rations,  whose  reputation  and  glory  of  martyrdom  hath  made 
it  immodest  for  the  best  of  men  now  to  compare  themselves 
with  them :  and  after  its  composition,  considered  by  advices 
from  abroad,  and  so  trimmed  and  adorned,  that  no  excre- 
scency  did  remain ;  the  rubrics  of  which  book  was  writ  In 
the  blood  of  many  of  the  compilers,  which  hath  had  a  testi- 
mony from  God's  blessing  in  the  daily  use  of  it,  accompany- 
ing it  with  the  peace  of  an  age,  established  and  confirmed 
by  six  acts  of  parliament  directly  and'  collaterally,  and  is 
of  so  admirable  a  composure,  that  the  most  industrious  wits 
of  its  enemies  could  never  find  out  an  objection  of  value 
enough  to  make  a  doubt,  or  scarce  a  scruple,  in  a  wise  spirit. 
But  that  I  shall  not  need  to  set  a  night-piece  by  so  excellent 
a  beauty,  to  set  it  off  the  better, — its  own  excellencies  are 
orators  prevalent  enough,  that  it  AM  not  need  any  advan- 
tages accidental. 

47.  And  yet  this  excellent  book  hath  had  the  fate  to  be 
cut  in  pieces  with  a  pen-knife,  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  but 
it  is  not  consumed ;  at  first  it  was  sown  in  tears,  and  is  now 
watered  with  tears,  yet  never  was  any  holy  thing  drowned 
and  extinguished  with  tears.  It  began  with  the  martyrdom 
of  the  compilers,  and  the  church  hath  been  vexed  ever  since 
by  angry  apirits,  and  she  was  forced  to  defend  it  with  much 
trouble  and  unquietness ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  tiiat  all  theie 
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storms  are  sent  but  to  increase  the  zeal  and  confidence  of 
the  pious  sons  of  the  church  of  England.  Indeed,  the 
greatest  danger  that  ever  the  common-prayer-book  had,  was 
the  indifferency  and  indevotion  of  them  that  used  it  but 
as  a  common  blessing ;  and  they  who  thought  it  fit  for  the 
meanest  of  the  clergy  to  read  prayers,  and  for  themselves 
only  to  preach, — though  they  might  innocently  intend  it«  yet 
did  not,  in  that  action,  consult  the  honour  of  our  liturgy^ 
except  where  charity  or  necessity  did  interpose.  But  when 
excellent  things  go  away,  and  then  look  back  upon  us,  as 
our  blessed  Saviour  did  upon  St.  Peter,  we  are  more  moved 
than  by  the  nearer  embraces  of  a  full  and  an  actual  pos- 
session. I  pray  God  it  may  prove  so  in  our  case,  and  that 
we  may  not  be  too  willing  to  be  discouraged ;  at  least,  that 
we  may  not  cease  to  love  and  to  desire  what  is  not  publicly 
permitted  to  our  practice  and  profession. 


*  48.  But  because  things  are  otherwise  in  this  affair  than 
we  had  hoped,  and  that,  in  very  many  churches,  instead  of 
the  common-prayer  ifvfaich  they  use  not,  every  man  uses 
what  he  pleases,  and  all  men  do  not  choose  well ;  and  where 
there  are  so  many  choosers,  there  is  nothing  regular^  and  the 
sacraments  themselves  are  not  so  solemnly  ministered  as  the 
sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the  mysteries  do  require,  and  in 
very  many  places,  where  the  old  excellent  forms  are  not  per- 
mitted, there  is  scarce  any  thing  at  all,  but  something  to 
show  there  was  a  shipwreck,  a  plank  or  a  cable,  a  chapter  or 
a  psalm :  some  who  were  troubled  to  see  it  so,  and  fain 
would  see  it  otherwise,  did  think  it  might  not  be  amiss  that 
some  of  the  ancient  foitns  of  other  churches,  and  of  the 
prayers  of  Scripture,  'should  be  drawn  together,  and  laid 
before  them  that  need ;  as  supposing  that  these  or  the  like 
materials  would  make  better  fuel  for  the  fires  of  devotion, 
than  the  straw  and  the  stubble  which  some  men  did  sud- 
denly or  weakly  rake  together,  whenever  they  were  to  dress 
their  sacrifice.    Now,  although  these  prayers  have  no  autho- 

*  Tbis  Pref«ce  being,  in  erery  respect*  the  same  as  that  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  '*  Collection  of  Offices,"  with  the  exception  of  this  and  the 
fMlowing  paragraph,  they  have  been  added  here,  to  sapersede  the  necea* 
aUy  of  reprinting  the  whole  with  the  '*  Collection  of  Ofices." 
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rity  to  give  thetn  power,  yet  they  are  humbly  and  charitably 
intended,  and  that  may  get  them  lore,  and  they  have  been 
(as  to  the  matter  of  them)  approved  by  persons  of  great 
learning,  and  great  piety ;  and  that  may  sufficiently  recom- 
mend them  to  the  use 'of  those  who  have  no  other,  or  no 
better,  and  they  no  way  do  violence  to  authority,  and,  there- 
fore, the  use  of  them  cannot  be  insecure ;  and  they  contain 
in  them  no  matter  of  question  or  dispute,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  justly  suspected  of  interest  or  partiality :  and  they 
are  (especially  in  the  chiefest  offices)  collected  out  of  the  de- 
votions of  the  Greek  church,  with  some  mixture  of  the  Moza- 
rabic  and  ^thiopic,  and  other  liturgies,  and  perfected  out  of 
the  fountains  of  Scripture,  and,  therefore,  for  the  material  part, 
have  great  warrant  and  great  authority:  and,  therefore,  if 
they  be  used  with  submission  to  authority,  it  is  hoped  they 
may  do  good ;  and  if  they  be  not  used,  no  man  will  be 
offisnded. 

49.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  need  of  an  apology,  or  an 
excuse  for  doing  an  act  of  charity ;  if  no  man  will  confess 
that  he  needs  any  of  these,  they  can  be  let  alone,  for  they 
are  intended  only  for  them  that  do ;  but  if  there  be  a  need, 
these  prayers  may  help  to  obtain  of  God  to  take  that  need 
away,  and  to  supply  it  in  the  mean  while.  But  there  is 
nothing  else  intended  in  this  design,  but  that  we  may  see 
what  excellent  forms  of  prayer  were  used  in  the  ancient 
church,  what  a  rare  repository  of  devotion  the  Scripture  is, 
how  it  was  the  same  spirit  of  prayer  that  assisted  the  church 
of  England,  and  other  churches  of  God,  how  much  better 
the  curates  of  souls  may  help  themselves  with  these  or  the 
like  offices,  than  with  their  own  extempore ;  bow  their  pre- 
sent needs  may  be  supplied,  and  their  devotion  enlarged, 
and  a  day  of  religion  entirely  spent,  and  a  provision  made 
for  some  necessities,  in  which  our  calamities  and  our  ex- 
perience of  late  have  too  \(fell  instructed  us.  For  which 
and  for  othes  great  reasons,  all  churches  have  admitted 
variety  of  offices.  In  the  Greek  church,  it  is  notorious, 
they  have  three  public  books,  and  very  many  added  after- 
wards by  their  patriarchs,  their  bishops,  and  their  priests ; 
some  are  said  often,  and  others  sometimes  :  and  in  Spain,  the 
Mozarabic  office  was  used  until  the  time  of  Alphonso  VI., 
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and  to  this  very  day,  in  six  parishes  ia  ToledOi  and  in  the 
cathedral  church  itseir«  in  the  chapel  of  Friar  Francis 
Ximene^;  and  at  Salamanca*  npon  certain  days,  in  the 
chiipel  of  Doctor  Talabricensis.  And  after  all,  these  may 
be  admitted  into  the  use  and  ministry  of  families,  for  all 
the  necessitiea  of  which,  here  is  something  provided. 

JER,  TAYLOR- 


A  LETTER  FROM  JEREMY  TAYLOR,  D.  D. 


ADDRI19SD   TO 


BISHOP    LESLIE; 


AWP  PREFIXED  BY  HCM  TO  IITS  DISCOURSE  ON  PRATING  WTTII  THE 

SPIRIT  AND  UNDERSTANDING. 


MY  LORD, 

1  AM  well  pleased  your  Lordship  hath  consented  to  publish 

your  excellent  sennons  concerning    '^  extempore  prayer." 

You  preached  them  in  a  family,  in  which  the  public  liturgy 

of  the  church  is  greatly  valued,  and  diligently  used ;  but  in 

a  country,  where  most  Of  the  inhabitants  are  strangers  to  the 

thing,  and  enemies  to  the  name ;  for  so  they  are  taught  to  be, 

havmg  no  other  reason  for  that  enmity,,  than  because  their 

preachers  have  blasted  it  with  the  breath  of  their  displeasure. 

But,  instead  of  this,  th^y  are  fed  with  indeliberate,  unstudied, 

jrj^fmidea  conceptions,  begotten  and  bom  in  the  same  minute, 

■jf^^mdi^  therefore,  not  likely  to  be  better .  thaa  all  those  other 

'.  productions  of  the  world,  which,  by  being  sudden  and  hasty, 

.  have  an  inevitable  fete  to  be  useless  and  good  for  nothing. 

My  Lord,  I  have  often  considered  concerning  the  preten« 

sions  of  those  persons,  who  think  no  prayer  is  good  if  it  be 

studied,  and  none  spiritual  unless  it  be '  ex  tempore,'  and  that 

only  such  are  made  by  the  spirit:  and  perceiving  them  to 

rely  upon  the  expression  of  St.  Paul,  'M  will  pray  with  the 

spirit,"  I  have  thought  that  they  as  little  study  what  they 

tea^ch  to  men,  as  what  they  say  to  God;  for  if  they  did  not 

understand  with  the  spirit,  in  the  same  sense  as  they  pray 

with  the  spirit,  that  is,  without  all  study  and  consideration, 
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I  am  verily  persuaded  they  would  not  have  fellen  upon  this 
new  and  unheard-of  practice :  I  say,  '  unheard-of;'  for  it  is  a 
new  thingy  both  to  heathens,  to  Jews,  and  to  Christians; 
and  indeed,  must  be  so,  since,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  thing 
it^elfy  it  appears  to  be  infinitely  unreasonable. 

For  what  greater  disparagement  in  the  world  can  there 
be  to  him  that  speaks,  or  the  thing  spoken,  than  to  say  it 
was  spoken  rashly  and  inconsiderately  ?  And,  therefore,  it 
was  an  excellent  saying  of  one :  ''  Oratio  viri  philosophi,  sicut 
vita,  debet  esse  composita  :"  *'  every  wise  man's  words  should 
be  composed  and  orderly  as  his  life  :"  /Airit  vo^xoS  m^c«f  km 
wivQy^  "  with  labour  and  consideration/'  And  certain  it  is, 
if  any  man  intends  to  speak  well  and  wisely,  he  does  not 
vomit  out  his  answers,  as  a  fool  does  secrets ;  he  is  sick  till 
they  are  out,  and  when  they  are,  they  are  loathsome.  Of 
this  I  need  say  no  more ;  but  it  is  evident  all  such  extempore 
prayers  are  likely  to  be  less  wise ;  and  to  use  such  ways  of 
prayer,  is  against  reason. 

2.  To  do  so  is  against  the  virtue  of  religion :  it  is  doing 
the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently,  and,  therefore,  unplea- 
santly ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  imputed  all  those  unhandsome 
issues  of  a  sudden  tongue,  which  so  ill  become  religion,  that 
they  very  often  minister  offence  to  wise  and  godly  persons 
of  all  persuasions. 

3.  Hasty  and  unstudied  prayers  are  against  Scripture; 
expressly  I  say,  against  the  word  of  God,  whose  Spirit  hath 
commanded  thus  :  *'  Be  not  rash  with'  thy  mouth,  and  be  not 
hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God  \''  Now  this  command- 
ment is  plain  and  easy,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  evacuated 
by  any  obscure  and  difficult  pretences,  from  which  no  certain 
argument  can  arise.  To  which  if  we  add,  that  St.  Paul, 
amongst  the  characters  of  these  of  whom  he  prophesies  evil 
things,  reckons  vf  MnrcK,  ''  the  hasty  and  heady  people  * ;" 
I  humbly  conceive  that  these  are  the  persons,  in  the  New 
Testament,  who  break  the  commandment  in  the  Old,  and 
that  they  must  have  something  else  to  defend  them,  than 
what  hadi  yet  appeared^ 

Bat,  therefore,  these  our  brethren  pretend  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  supplies  all  this ;  and,  what  is  wanting  in  nature,  is 

•  Eccl.  ▼,  <.  kg  Tim.  ni.    . 
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fmppKed  by  gnwe.  To  tUs  I  need  to  make  no  new  replies, 
but  only  conBider,  that  where  there  is  an  unayoidable  neces-^ 
sity,  we  hav^e  reason  to  suppose  we  shall  be  helped :  but  we 
have  no  such  need ;  we  are  taught  in  Scripture,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  what  to  pray,  and  how  to  pray,  and  beyond  this  SBsist* 
anoe,  we  need  nothing,  save  only  that  he  be  pleased  to  stir  us 
up  to  pray ;  and  for  that  also  we  have  arguments  and  iavitsr 
tions  suti^ent  in  the  divine  Scripture;  and  I  humbly  coa«- 
oeive,  it  is  one  sort  of  tempting  God,  to  call  for  extraor" 
dihary  aids,  when  we  are  sufficiently  provided  for  in  onii- 
nary ;  and  I  i^peal  to  the  piety  and  consciences  of  all  Chris- 
tian ministers,  whether  the  Sfnrit  of  Qod  haith  not  sufficiently 
enabled  us,  in  all  the  parts  and  necessities  of  prayer,  by  the 
treasrures  of  holy  Seriptm-e  ?  and,  2.  whether,  by  reading  and 
meditating  in  the  Scrtptnres,  we  cannot  obtain  all  die  aid 
we  needl  and,  3*  wbeliher  or  no,  do  not  those  aiiiiiiBteni 
t^at  are  supposed  to  pray  best  amongst  them,  n^st  of  aU  use 
the  phrases  and  expressions  of  Scripture?  and,  4.  miiether  oi^ 
no,  are  not  fiuch  pmyers  nodeniaUy  the  best  which  are  taken 
thence  ? 

* 

4.  But,  that  I  need  no  luither  argument  in  diis  question, 
I  cqypeal  to  Che  experienoe  of  this  last  age,  in  wbidi  eoetem- 
pore  pmyers  have  been  bom  and  bred,  whedwr  it  can  bd 
reasonable  to  allow  such  sudden  prayers  to  be  prodw^ons  of 
the  Spirit,  when  we  faa^e  heard  many  spiritual  crimes  exr 
pressed  feu»l  promoted  by  such  prayers,  and  by  those  that 
pMtended  to  such  gifts?  the  conaequence  of  wluch  is  eev* 
tainly  this;  that,  to  prove  a  mat  to  pray  with  the  spirit, 
something  else  is  required  besides  speddng  extempore ;  and 
that  this  is  not,  therefore,  it ;  because  many  do  this,  who 
do,  like  Ananias  and  %^^^\imt'\^ti<raa^ai  to  aym  ^vf«/«a,' belie, 
or  falsely  pretend  the  spirit,'  ivho  cannot  dictate  false,  here- 
tical,  areb^dtts,  Uaspfaenvms,  or  jgnoraift  propositions :  and 
yet  it  is  certain,  if  these  men,  who  pray  extempore,  did  pray 
wSth'.the  spirit.;  that  is,  if  the  spirit  of  God  did  dictate  those 
words ;  those  prayers  would  be  as  good  canonical  Scripture, 
when  they  are  written  by  the  short-hand  writers,  as  any  of 
the  psalms  of  David,  or  the  words  of  the  apostles :  which 
because  it  is  intolerable  to  affirm,  it  follows,  that  praying  with 
the  spirit  means  not  extempore  prayers. 

6.  I  add  but  one  thing  more,  and  that  is,  that  Dideclavius, 

VOL.  VII.  z 
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the  great  patron  of  onr  dissenting  brethren,  said,  in  his 
*'  Altare  Damasceno/*  that  the  master  of  a  family  coold  not, 
without  indecency,  pray  with  such  sudden  conception  before 
a  family  ;  and  as  wise  a  man  as  he,  said*  "  Nihil  ordinatum 
est  quod  prsecipitatur ;  properari  sine  indecoro  non  potest* '" 
'*  There  can  be  no  order  in  sudden  conception."  Since, 
therefore,  it  is  indecent  and  unorderly,  let  it  be  considered 
how  such  persons  can  observe  the  precept  of  the  apostle : 
"  Let  all  things/'  in  the  church,  *'  be  done  decently  and  in 
order. " 

If  it  be  asked  by  any  man.  Whether  it  be  unfit  to  use,  in 
private,  forms  of  our  own  composing  ?  I  answer,  *  it  may  be 
very  fit/  but  this  is  because  this  rule  of  the  apostle,  which 
wholly  relates  to  the  public,  is  not  a  provision  for  the  private, 
for  decency  is  a  relative  term,  and  so  is  order ;  and  in  private 
we  may  deliberate  upon  our  knees,  but,  in  public,  we  cannot; 
and  although  we  must,  neither  in  public  nor  in  private,  speak 
hastily,  rashly,  or  without  sufficient  deliberation,  yet  we  may 
do  that  in  private  which,  in  puUic,  we  may  not ;  and  there 
we  are  only  to  avoid  i-ashness  and  hastiness;  but  in  public 
we  must  take  care  of  order  also,  and  of  decency,  and  of 
edification  of  others,  all  which,  by  extempore  prayers,  cannot 
be  well  provided  for ;  but,  my  Lord,  I  forget  the  purpose  of 
my  letter,  which  is  to  pay  to  your  Lordship  that  just  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  care  of  the  church's  good,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  souls,  which  you  have  expressed  in  this  material^ 
plain,  easy,  and  religious  discourse,  which,  I  pray  God,  may 
prove  as  profitable  as  it  is  rational,  as  useful  as  it  is  pious* 

My  Lord,  I  am 

Your  Lordship's 
Most  a£fectionate  brother  and  servant, 

*  Seneca. 
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AUTHORIZED  AND  SET  FORMS  OF  LITURGY, 


XtfpeiV  "yaf  a»aym  to  o/aoiov  itf^^  to  o/moiov*  odev  nai  /mvo^  .  hfti^  o  9vpof 
xiyerai,  (mo^  ^io<pi>mq,  M0N02  EIAXIX  ETHASeAI*  imvo^  yaq 
oii%  rifut¥y  h  T^y  a|/av  ftn  auyx^^v  Tft'y  TifMniiivrnVy  hcu  b  ir^wyovfU" 
vm^ltquw iamov 'jFfoo-ayuv. — Hierocl. ia Pyth.  Needham^ p.24. 

I  HAVE  read  over  thia  book,  which  the  assembly  of  divines 
is  pleased  to  call, '  the  directory  for  prayer.'  I  confess  I  came 
to  it  with  much  expectation,  and  was  in.  some  measure  con- 
fident I  should  have  found  it  an  exact  and  unblamable 
model  of  devotion,  free  from  all  those  objections  which  men  ^ 
of  their  own  persuasion  had  obtruded  against  <;he  public 
liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  or,  at  least,  it  should  have 
been  composed  with  so  much  artifice  and  fineness,  that  it 
might  have  been,  to  all  the. world,  an  argjament  of  their 
learning  and  excellency  of  spirit,  if  not  of  the  goodness  and 
integrity  of  their  religion  and  purposes.  I  shall  give  no.  other 
character  of  the  whole,  but  that  the  public  disrelish  which  I 
find  amongst  persons  of  great  piety,  of  all  qualities,  not  only 
of  great,  but  even  of  ordinary  understandings,  is  to.  me  some 
argument  that  it  lies  so  open  to  the  objections  even  of  com- 
mon spirits,  that  the  compilers  of  it  did  intend  more  to  pre- 
vail' by  the  success  of  their  ar^iies,  than  the  strength  of 
reason,  and  the  proper  grounds  of  persuasion,  which  yet 
most  wise  and  good  men  believe  to  be  the  more  Christian 
way  of  the  two.  But  because  the  judgment  I  made  of  it 
firom  an  argument  so  extrinsical  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
could  not  reasonably  enable  me  to  satisiy  those  many  persons, 
who,  in  their  behalf,  desired  me  to  consider  it,  I  resolved  to 
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look  upon  it  nearer,  and  to  take  its  account  from  something 
that  was  ingredient  to  its  constitution^  '  that  I  might  be  able 
both  to  exhort  and  convince  the  gainsayers/  who  refuse  to 
hold  fast  Tttffrov  hiyov  nara  rnv  hicix^^»  that  '  faithful  word 
which  they  had  been  taught'  by  their  mother,  the  church  of 
England. 

2.  I  shall  decline  to  speak  of  the  efficient  cause  of 
this  directory,  and  not  quarrel  at  it,  that  it  was  composed 
against  the  laws  both  of  England  and  all  Christendom.  If 
the  thing  were  good  tjkd  pious,  and  did  not,  dir^^y  or  ac- 
cidentally, invade  the  rights  of  a  just  superior,  I  would  learn 
to  submit  to  the  imposition,  and  never  quarrel  at  the  incom- 
petency of  his  authority,  that  engaged  me  to  do  pious  and 
holy  tUngs.  And  it  may  be,  when  I  am  a  littie  more  used  to 
it^  I  shall  not  wofider  at  a  synod,  in  which  not  one  bishop 
i^ts,  in  die  capacity  of  a  bishop,  though  I  am  most  certain 
this  is  die  first  example  in  England,  since  it  was  finst  chris- 
tened But,  for  the  present,  it  seems  something  hard  to 
^gest  it,  because  I  know  so  welt  that  all  assemblies  of  di^ 
^friJiTch  have  admitted  priests  to  consultation  and  dispute,  but 
n^ver  to  authority  and  decision,  till  the  pope,  enlarging  th^ 
))hyliik^lM€is  of  die  archimandrites  and  abbots,  did  sometimes, 
hy  ivay  6f  pHvilege  and  dispensatioii,  give  to  some  of  tiieiii> 
d€^i^iv6  voices  in  public  councils ;  but  this  wlis  one  of  the 
things  in  winch  he  did*  infnovate  and  lAVac}®  against  the 
public  resolutions  of  Christendom,  though  he  durst  not  do  it 
often,  and  yet  when  he  did  it,  it  was  in  very  small  and  jncon- 
liiderable  numbers. 

3.  I  said  I  would  not  meddle  with  the  efficient,  ttnd 
t  canilot  meddle  with  the  final  tiause,  nor  guess  kt  any 
{yther  ends  and  purposes  of  theirs,  than  at  Hitat  tbey  publicly 
ptibfess,  which  is  the  abotHion  and  destruction  of  the  book  of 
comtaon-prayer ;  which  great  change,  because  drey  are 
jAeased  to  call  rfcfoilnlitibn,  I  tun  content,  in  charity,  to  be^ 
)}eve  fiiey  thirJL  it  so,  and  fhat  they  have  '  selum  Dei,'  bcft 
"f^hether '  secundtim  sdentiam,'  '  accordifig  to  knowledge'  or 
4fd,  must  be  judged  by  tiie^  who  consider  the  matter  and  thfe 

4.  But  because  the  mtf^r  is  of  so  great  Variety  and 
ttAftite  consideration,  evety  part  iHrh^ti&bf  Would  ttfctpSt^ 
^  mtidti  scrutiny  as  I  ^lurpose  to  bestoW  up6n  the  wIm^,  1 
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bare,  for  the  present,  chosen  to  consider  only  the  form  of  U ; 
oopeeming  which,  I  shall  give  my  judgment  without  aQ.y 
abarpness  or  bitterness  of  spirit;  for  I  am  resolved  not  tQ  b^ 
angry  with  any  men  of  another  persuasion^  as  knowing  ibflt 
I  differ  just  as  much  from  them  as  they  do  from  me. 

fi.  The  directory  takes  away  that  form  of  prayer  whicb« 
by  the  authority  and  consent  of  all  the  obliging  power 
of  the  kingdom,  hath  been  used  and  enjoined  ever  since  the 
^formation.  But  this  was  done  by  men  of  differing  spirits, 
and  of  disagreeing  interests :  some  of  them  consented  to  it, 
that  they  might  take  away  all  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  give 
yray  to  every  man's  spirit ;  the  other,  that  they  might  take 
away  this  fprm,  and  give  way  and  countenance  to  their  own. 
The  fiiBt  is  an  enemy  to  all  deliberation :  the  second,  to  all 
authority*  They  will  have  no  man  to  deliberate;  thesa 
would  have  none  but  themselves.  The  former  are  unwise 
and  rash ;  the  latter  are  pleased  with  themselves,  and  are  full 
of  opinion.  They  must  be  considered  a|>art,  fbr  they  have 
rent  the  question  in  pieces,  and  with  the  fragment  ip  his 
bend,  every  man  hftth  run  his  own  way. 


QUESTION  h 


7.  And  here  I  consider  that  the  true  state  of  the  ques- 
tion is  only  this,  Whether  it  is  better  to  pray  to  God  with 
consideration,  or  without  ?  Whether  is  the  wiser  man  of  the 
two,  he  who  thinks  and  deliberates  what  to  say,  or  he  that 
utters  his  mind  as  fast  as  it  comes  ?  Whether  is  the  better 
man,  he  who,  out  of  reverence  to  Ood,  is  most  careful  and 
curious  that  he  offend  not  in  his  tongue,  and,  therefore,  he 
himself  deliberates,  and  takes  the  best  guides  he  can ;  or  he 
who,  out  of  the  confidence  oT  his  own  abilities,  or  other 
exterior  assistances,  o/M^o^  &»  elvai  Ufaifju  toT^  iUfi,  hoi  fofruuSi, 
Hoi  x^nv,  —  S,Tf  i»  hri)J^,  yiyowriv^\  spe^s  whatever  comes 
uppermost. 

8.  And  here  I  wave  the  advice  and  counsel  of  a  very 
vrise  man,  no  less  than  Solomon,  ''  Be  not  rash  with  thy 
mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  tiling 

*  Isocrat  in  pMutJi^^.   ijuige.  p.  396. 
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before  Ood ;  for  God  is  in  heaven  and  thou  upon  earth ;  there- 
fore, let  thy  words  be  few  \"  The  consideration  of  the  vast 
distance  between  God  and  us»  heaven  and  earth,  should 
create  such  apprehensions  in  us,  that  the  very  best  and 
choicest  of  our  offertories  are  not  acceptable  but  by  God's 
graqioQs  vouchsafing  and  condescension:  and,  therefore, 
since  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  God  for  accepting  our  best, 
it  is  not  safe  ventured  to  present  him  with  a  dough-baked 
sacrifice,  and  put  him  off  with  that,  which,  in  nature  and 
human  consideration,  is  absolutely  the  worst;  for  such  is  all 
the  crude  and  imperfect  utterance  of  our  more  imperfect 
conceptions :  '^  Hoc  non  probo  in  philosopho,  cujus  oratio, 
sicut  vita,  debet  esse  composita,"  said  Seneca ;  "  A  wise 
man's  speech  should  be  like  his  life  and  actions,  composed, 
studied,  and  considered.''  And  if  ever  -  inconsideration  be 
the  cause  of  sin  and  vanity,  it  is  in  our  words,  and,  therefore, 
is,  with  greatest  care,  to  be  avoided  in  our  prayers,  we  being, 
most  of  all,  concerned  that  God  may  have  no  quarrel  against 
them,  for  folly  or  impiety. 

9.  But,  abstracting  from  the  reason,  let  us  consider 
who  keeps  the  precept  best,  he  that  deliberates,  or  he 
that  considers  not  when  he  speaks  ?  What  man  in  the  world 
is  hasty  to  offer  any  thing  unto  God ;  if  he  be  not,  who 
prays  extempore?  And  then  add  to  it  but  the  weight  of 
Solomon's  reason,  and  let  any  man  answer  me,  if  he  thinks 
it  can  well  stand  with  that  reverence  we  owe  to  the  immense, 
the  infinite,  and  to  the  eternal  God,  the  God  of  wisdom,  to 
offer  him  a  sacrifice,  which  we  durst  not  present  to  a  prince 
or  a  prudent  governor,  '  in  re  seria,'  such  as  our  prayers 
ought  to  be. 

10.  And  that  this  may  not  be  dashed  with  a  pre- 
tence it  is  carnal  reasonuig,  I  desire  it  may  be  remembered^ 
that  it  is  the  argument  God  himself  uses  against  lame, 
maimed,  and  imperfect  sacrifices,  *  Go  and  offer  this  to  thy 
prince,'  see  if  he  will  accept  it ;  implying,  that  the  best  person 
is  to  have  the  best  present ;  and  what  the  prince  will  slight 
as  truly  unworthy  of  him,  much  more  is  it  unfit  for  God. 
For  God  accepts  not  of  any  thing  we  give  or  do,  as  if  he  were 
bettered  by  it ;  fpr,  therefore,  its  estimate  is  not  taken  by  its 
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relation  or  natural  complacency  to  him,  for,  in  itself,  it  is  to 
him  as  nothing :  but  God  accepts  it  by  its  proportion  and 
commensuratibn  to  us.  That  which  we  call  our  best,  and  is 
truly  so  in  human  estimate,  that  pleases  God ;  for  it  declares, 
that  if  we  had  better,  we  would  give  it  him.  But  to  reserve 
the  best,  says  too  plainly,  that  we  think  any  thing  is  good 
enough  for  him.  And  therefore  God,  in  the  law,  would  not 
be  served  by  that  which  was  imperfect '  in  genere  natures :' 
so  neither  now,  nor  ever,  will  that  please  him  which  is  im- 
perfect '  in  genere  morum/  or  '  materia  intellectuali,'  when 
we  can  give  a  better. 

11.  And,  therefore,  the.  wisest  nations,  and  the  most 
sober  persons,  prepared  their  verses  and  prayers  in  set  forms 
with  as  much  religion  as  they  dressed  their  sacrifices^ 
and  observed  the  rites  of  festivals  and  burials.  Amongst  the 
Romans,  it  belonged  to  the  care  of  the  priests  to  worship  in 
pr»Bcribed  and  determined  words.  "  In  omni  precatione  qui 
vota  eSundit  sacerdos,  Vestam  et  Janum  aliosque  decs  prse- 
scriptis  verbis  et  composite  carmine  advocare  solet^."  The 
Greeks  did  so  too,  receiving  their  prayers  by  dictate,  word 
for  word.  ^'  Itaque  sua  carmina  suaeque  precationes  singulis 
diis  institutse  sunt;  quas  plerumque,  nequid  praepostex^ 
dicatur,  aUquis  ex  preescripto  praeire  et  ad  verbum  referre 
solebat^:"  ''  Their  hymns  and  prayers  were  ordained  peculiar 
to  every  god,  which,  lest  any  thing  should  be  said  prepos- 
terously, were  usually  pronounced,  word  for  word,  after  the 
priest,  and  out  of  written  copies ;"  and  the  magi  among 
the  Persians  were  as  considerate  in  their  devotions ;  ^'  Magos 
et  Persas  primo  semper  diluculo  canere  diis  hymnos  et  laudes, 
meditate  et  solenni  precationis  carmine*;"  '^  The  Persians 
sang  hymns  to  their  gods  by  the  morning  twilight,  in  a  pre- 
meditate, solemn,  and  metrical  form  of  prayer,"  saith  the 
same  author.  For,  since  in  all  the  actions  and  discourses  of 
men,  that  which  is  the  least  considered  is  likely  to  be  the 
worst,  and  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  disreputation,  it  were  a 
strange  cheapness  of  opinion,  towards  God  and  religion,  to  be 
the  most  incurious  of  what  we  say  to  him ;  and  in  our  religious 
offices,  it  is  strange  that  every  thing  should  be  considered 
but  our  prayers.    It  is  spoken  by  Eunapius,  to  the  honour  of 
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ProeBfesitM's  scholars/  that  when  the  proconsul  asked  their 
jadgmentft  in  a  qoestion  of  philosophy,  they  were  xforfw  7Mrrf( 
ra  'Aftartlhu  fAtrit  moMSi^  ra^coi^  ucu  viwov,  fi(  o(»  ciVi  tmw  iftoi^ 
rmv,  a?J^  riv  impifioifrrnw  ^y  **  they,  with  much  consideratioQ  and 
care«  gave,  in  aaawer,  those  words  of  Aristidea,  '  that  thej 
were  not  of  the  number  of  those  that  used  to  vomit  oat 
answers,  but  of  those  that  considered  every  word  they  were 
to  speak.' "  "  Nihil  enim  ordinatnm  eat  quod  prascipitatur  et 
properat/'  said  Seneca ;  **  Nothing  can  be  regular  and  orderly 
that  is  hasty  and  precipitate ;''  and,  therefore^  unless  religion 
be  the  most  imprudent,  trifling,  and  incooaiderable  thing, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  done  well  enough,  when  it 
is  done  negligently,  or  that  the  sanctuary  hath  the  greatest 
beauty,  when  it  hath  the  least  order,  it  wiU  concern  ua  highly 
to  think  our  prayers  and  religious  offices  are  actions  fit  for 
wise  men,  and,  therefore,  to  be  done  as  the  actions  of  wise 
men  use  to  be,  that  is,  deliberately,  prudently,  and  with 
greatest  consideration. 

13.  Well  then,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  extemr 
pore  forms  have  much  the  worse  of  it.  But  it  is  pco* 
•tended  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  gift  of  prayer,  a 
praying  with  the  spirit ;  **  Et  nescit  tarda  molimina  Spiritns 
sancti  gratia,**  God's  Spirit,  if  he  pleases,  can  do  his  work  as 
well  in  an  instant  as  in  long  premeditation.  And  to  this 
purpose  are  pretended  those  places  of  Scripture,  which  speak 
of  assistance  of  God's  Spirit  in  our  prayers :  *'  And  I  will 
pour  upon  the  house  of  David,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  Spirit  of  grace  and  supplication  t."  But  especially 
Rom.  viii.  36.^  ''  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infir- 
mities, for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought,  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groaning  that  cannot  be  uttered,"  8ic.  From  whence  the 
conclusion  that  is  inferred  is,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  ^  that 
we  must  pray  with  the  Spirit,"  therefore,  not  with  set  forms, 
therefore  extempore. 

13.  The  collection  is  somewhat  wild,  for  there  as 
great  independency  in  the  several  parts ;  and  moch  mors  is 
in  the  conclusion  than  was  virtually  in  the  premises.  But 
such  as  it  is,  the  authors  of  it,  I  suppose,  will  oum  it    And, 
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lli^refofe,  wfe  will  examine  the  main  deffiga  of  it,  and  tlien 
coosider  the  particular  meaos  of  its  persuaaion,  quoted  in  the 
objection. 

14.  It  ia  one  of  the  privileges  of  &e  Gospel^  and 
the  benefits  of  Christ  s  ascension^  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
given  unto  the  chnrch,  and  is  become  to  us  the  fountain  of 
gifts  and  graces.  But  these  gifts  and  graces  are  improve* 
ments  and  helps  of  our  natural  faculties,  of  our  art  and 
industry,  not  extraordinary,  miraculous,  and  immediate  infu- 
sions of  habits  and  gifts.  That  without  God's  Spirit  we 
cannot  pray  aright,  that  our  infirmities  need  his  help,  that 
we  know  not  what  to  ask,  of  ourselves,  is  most  true ;  and  if 
ever  any  heretic  was  more  confident  of  his  own  naturals^  or 
did  ever  more  undervalue  God's  grace,  than  the  Pelagian  did* 
yet  he  denies  not  this:  but  what  then?  therefore  without 
fltudy,  without  art,  without  premeditation,  without  learning, 
the  Spirit  gives  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  is  it  his  grace  that, 
without  ^ny  natural  or  artificial  help,  makes  us  pray  ex- 
tempore? No  such  thing:  the  objection  proves  nothing  of 
this. 

16.  Here,  therefore,  we  will  join  issue,  whether  the 
gifts  and  helps  of  the  Spirit  be  immediate  infusions  of 
the  faculties,  and  powers,  and  perfect  abilities?  Or  that  he 
doth  assist  us  only  by  bis  aids,  external  and  internal,  in  die 
use  of  such  means  which  God  and  nature  have  given  to  man, 
to  ennoble  his  soul,  better  his  faculties,  and  to  improve  his 
understanding  ?  That  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  only 
assistances  to  us,  in  the  use  of  natural  and  artificial  means,  I 
vrill  undertake  to  prove;  and  fnnn  thence  it 'will  evidently 
follow,  that  labour,  and  hard  study,  and  premeditation,  will 
soonest  purchase  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  ascertain  us  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit ;  and,  therefore,  set  forms  of  pmyer, 
•studied  and  considered  of,  are  in  a  true  and  proper  sense, 
•and  without  enthusiasm,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit. 

16.  First ;  God's  Spirit  did  assist  the  apostles  by 
ways  extraordinary,  and  fit  for  the  first  institution  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  doth  assist  us  now  by  the  expresses  of  those 

•first  assistances  which  he  gave  to  them  immediately. 

17.  Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  brought  to  their  memory 
all  things  which  Jesus  spake  and  did,  and,  by  that  means,  we 
come  to  know  all  that  the  Spirit  knew  to  be  necessary  for  us. 
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the  Holy  Ghost  being  anthor  of  our  knowledge,  by  being  the 
fountain  of  the  revelation ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  ^tofiicutroi, 
'  taught  by  God/  because  the  Spirit  of  God  revealed  the 
articles  of  our  religion,  that  they  might  be  known  to  all  ages 
of  the  church  ;  and  this  is  testified  by  St.  Paul :  **  He  gave 
some  apostles,  and  some  prophets/'  &c. ''  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  of  tiie  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  unto  a  perfect  man,'' 
8cc.  This  was  the  effect  of  Christ's  ascension,  when  he  '  gave 
gifts  unto  men,'  that  is,  when  he  sent  the  Spirit,  the  verifi- 
cation of  the  promise  of  the  Father.  ^  The  effect  of  this 
immission  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  fill  all  things,  and  that 
for  ever;  to  build  up  the  church  of  God  until  the  day  of  con- 
summation ;  so  that  the  Holy  Ghost  abides  with  the  church 
for  ever,  by  transmitting  those  revelations,  which  he  taught 
the  apostles,  to  all  Christians  in  succession.  Now  as  the 
Holy  Ghost  taught  the  apostles,  and,  by  them,  stiD  teaches 
us  what  to  believe ;  so  it  is  certain  he  taught  the  apostles 
how  and  what  to  pray ;  and  because  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
rules  concerning  our  duty  in  prayer,  and  all  those  graces 
which  we  are  to  pray  for,  are  transmitted  to  us  by  derivation 
from  the  apostles,  whom  the  Holy  Gliost  did  teach  even  to 
that  very  purpose  also,  that  they  should  teach  us ;  it  follows 
evidently,  that  the  gifl  of  prayer  is  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
and  yet  to  verify  this  proposition,  we  need  no  other  imme- 
diate inspiration  or  extraordinary  assistance,  than  that  we 
derive  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  the  conveyance  of  the  apo- 
stolical sermons  and  writings. 

18.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  faith  and  prayer;  and 
if  there  were  any  difference  in  the  acquisition  or  recep- 
tion, faith  certainly  needs  a  more  immediate  infusion,  as 
being  .of  greatest  necessity,  and  yet  a  grace  to  which  we 
least  co-operate,  it  being  the  first  of  graces,  and  less  of  the 
vrill  in  it  than  any  other.  But  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
author  of  our  faith,  and  "  we  believe  with  the  Spirit "  (it  is  St. 
Paul's  expression) ;  and  yet  our '  belief  comes  by  hearing  and 
reading'  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  their  interpretations.  Now 
reconcile  these  two  together,  *  Faith  comes  by  hearing^/ and 
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yet '  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit/  and  it  says  that  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  are  not  ecstasies  and  immediate  infusions  of  habits, 
but  helps  from  God,  to  enable  us,  upon  the  use  of  the  means 
of  his  own  appointment,  to  believe,  to  speak,  to  understand, 
to  prophesy,  and  to  pray. 

19.  But  whosoever  shaH  look  for  any  other  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  besides  the  parts  of  nature  helped  by  industry  and 
Ood's  blessing  upon  it,  and  the  revelations  or  the  supplied 
of  matter  in  holy  Scripture,  will  be  very  far  to  seek,  having 
neither  reason,  promise,  nor  experience,  of  his  side.  For 
why  should  the  spirit  of  prayer  be  any  other  than  as  the  gift 
and  '  spirit  of  faith,'  as  St.  Paul  calls  it',  acquired  by  human 
means,  using  Divine  aids?  that  is,  by  our  endeavours  in 
hearing,  reading,  catechizing,  desires  to  obey,  and  all  this 
blessed  and  promoted  by  God,  this  produces  faith.  Nay,  it 
is  true  of  us  what  Christ  told  his  apostles,  "  sine  me  nihil 
potestis  facere ;"  not  '  nihil  magnum  aut  difficile,'  but  '  om- 
nin6  nihil,'  as  St.  Austin  observes.  '  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nothing :'  and  yet  we  were  not  capable  of  a  law,  or  of  reward 
or  punishment,  if  neither  with  him,  nor  without  him,  we  were 
able  to  do  any  thing.  And  therefore,  although  in  the  midst 
of  all  our  co-operation  we  may  say  to  God,  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  *'  Domine,  omnia  opera  operatus  es  in  nobis," 
"  O  Lord,  thou  hast  wrought  all  our  works  in  us,"  yet  they 
are  '  opera  nostra'  still;  God  works,  and  we  work:  first  is 
the  x^<(  f  £fo/iew),  God's  grace  is  brought  to  us,  he  helps  and 
gives  us  abilities,  and  then  expects  our  duty.  And  if  the 
spirit  of  prayer  be  of  greater  consequence  than  all  the  works 
God  hath  wrought  in  us  besides,  and  hath  the  promise  of  a 
special  prerogative,  let  the  first  be  proved,  and  the  second  be 
shown  in  any  good  record,  and  then  I  will  confess  the  dif- 
ference. 

20.  Thier  parallel  of  this  argument  I  the  rather  urge, 
because  I  find  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost  joined  with 
graces,  which  are  as  much  God's  gifts  and  productions  of  the 
Spirit,  as  any  thing  in  the  world,  and  yet  which  the  apostle 
presses  upon  us  as  duties,  and  things  put  into  our  power,  to 
be  improved  by  our  industry,  and  those  are  faith  (in  which  I 
before  instanced)  and  charity.     *'  But  ye,  beloved,  build- 
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iiig  np  yovraelvea  on  your  most  holy  fiuih,  praying  in  the 
Holy  Ghosty  keep  younelyes  in  the  love  of  God  ^.'^  All  of 
the  Bsme  consideratiooy  faith,  and  prayer,  and  charity,  all 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  yet  ^*  baild  up  youraelvea  in  fiiith,  and 
keep  yourselves  in  love/'  and  therefore,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
improve  yourselves  in  the  spirit  of  prayer ;  that  is,  God,  by 
his  Spirit,  haying  supplied  us  with  matter,  let  our  industry 
and  co-operations,  *  per  modum  naturae,'  improve  these  gifts, 
and  build  upon  this  foundation. 

21.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  God  is  called  "  the  Spirit  of 
adoption,  the  Spirit  of  counsel,  the  Spirit  of  grace,  tha 
Spirit  of  meekness,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom."  And,  without 
doubt,  he  is  the  Fountain  of  all  these  to  us  all,  and  that  for 
ever,  and  yet  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed,  but  that  we 
must  stir  up  the  graces  of  God  in  us,  co-operate  with  his  aa« 
sistances,  study  in  order  to  counsel,  labour  and  consider  ia 
order  to  wisdom,  give  all  diligence  to  make  our  calling  an4 
election  sure,  in  order  to  our  adoption,  in  which  we  are  sealed 
by  the  Spirit.  Now  these  instances  are  of  gifts,  as  well  as 
graces;  and  since  the  days  of  wonder  and  need  of  miracles  is 
expired,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect  inspiration  ef 
gifts,  than  of  graces,  without  our  endeavours.  It  coneeras 
the  church  rather  to  have  these  secured  than  those,  and  yet 
the  Spirit  of  God  puts  it  upon  the  condition  of  our  co- 
operation; for,  according  to  the  proverb  of  the  old  moralists, 
**  Deus  habet  sinum  facilem,  non  perforatum,'^  ^^  God  a  bpsom 
is  apt  and  easy"  to  the  emission  of  graces  and  assistance^, 
but  it  is  not  loose  and  ungirt ;  something  must  be  done  cfa 
our  part,  we  most  improve  the  talents  and  swell  the  bank  $ 
for  if  either  we  lay  them  up  in  a  napkin  or  spend  then, 
suppress  the  Spirit  or  extinguish  it,  we  shall  dearly  aeooonl 
for  it. 

22.  In  the  mean  time,  if  we  may  lose  the  gifts  by 
onr  own  iault,  we  may  purchase  them  by  our  diligence ;  if 
we  may  lessen  them  by  our  incuriousness,  we  may  ioereaae 
them  by  study ;  if  we  may  quench  the  Spirit,  then  also  we 
may  re-enkindle  it :  all  which  are  evident  probation  that  th# 
Holy  Ghost  gives  us  assistances  to  improve  our  natnial 
powers,  and  to  promote  our  acquisite,  and  his  aids  are  joot 
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inspiratt^tifl  of  the  habit,  or  infumons  of  a  perfect  gift,  but  a 
subliming  of  what  God  gave  us  in  the  stod^  of  nature  and 
art,  to  make 'it  in  a  sufficient  order  to  an  end  supematuial 
and  divine. 

23«  The  stole  doctrine  we  are  taught  by  St.  Paul's 
exhortation  to  Timothy :  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  Ae  laying  otft 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  '/^  And  again,  *'  Stir  up  die 
gift  of  Ood  which  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my  hands  ""•'' 
If  there  be  any  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  spiritual  influ- 
toees,  dispensed  without  our  coHDperation,  and  by  inspiration 
of  the  entire  power,  it  is  in  ordination ;  and  the  persons  so 
ordained  are  most  likely  to  receive  the  gift  of  prayer,  if  any 
such  thing  be  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  they  being 
the  men  appointed  to  intercede,  and  to  stand  between  Obd 
aifid  the  people ;  and  yet  this  gift  of  God,  even  in  those  times 
when  they  were  dispensed  with  miracle  and  assistances  extra- 
ordinary, were  given,  as  all  things  now  are  given,  by  the 
means  also  of  our  endeavour,  and  was  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  industry,  and  of  defkilance  by  neglect ;  and,  there- 
fore, taiQch  rather  is  it  so  now,  in  the  days  of  ordinary  minich 
tration  and  common  assistances. 

94.  And  indeed  this  argament,  beside  the  efficacy 
of  its  persuasion,  must  needs  conclude  against  the  me^  to 
i^kom  these  '  adversaria'  are  addressed,  because  themselves 
caH  upon  their  disciples,  to  exercise  the  gift  of  prayer  %  and 
oflbr  it  to  consideration,  that  such  exercising  it  is  the  Way  (o 
better  it;  and  if  natural  endowments  and  artificial  endeavours 
are  the  wey  to  purchase  heur  degrees  of  it,  it  teere  not  amiss 
they  did  consider  a  livtle  before  they  begiti,  and  did  impro^ 
tiieir  first  and  smalldit  capacities  before  they  ventured  any 
thit^  in  public,  by  way  of  address  to  almighty  God.  ¥ot  Hue 
-fiUBt  beginnings  are  certainly  as  impmvable  as  the  next  de* 
grees,  afad  it  is  certain  they  have  more  need  of  it,  as  being 
more  imperfect  and  rude.  Thertfore,  idienever  God's  Spirit 
hath  giveb  us  any  capacities  or  aMstances,  a&jr  documents, 

MTim.tV.ti.  ■•STlM.i.6. 

■  "  So  «•  timrhereby  tlwy  become  not  thithful  kmB  DCfUient  In  itirHnfc 
up  the  gifts  of  Christ  in  tbeoi.  Bat  tiiat  each  one,  by  meditation,  by  talking 
heed,  Sec,  may  be  carefnl  to  foniish  his  heart  and  tongne  with  farther  or 
other  materials,"  &c.— PrcM  to  tki  IHftitoty. 
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motions,  desires,  or  any  aids  whatsoever,  they  are,  therefore, 
giren  us  with  a  purpose  we  should,  by  our  industry,  skill, 
and  labour,  improve  them,  because,  without  such  co-opera- 
tion, the  intention  is  made  void,  and  the  work  imperfect. 

25.  And  this  is  exactly  the  doctrine  I  plainly  gather 
from  the  objected  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  The  Spirit  help- 
eth  our  infirmities,"  cwavriXoifi.Pavrrcu,  it  is,  in  the  Greek, 
"  collaborantem  adjuvat."  It  is  an  ingeminate  expression  of 
bur  labours.  And  that  supposes  us  to  have  faculties  capable 
of  improvement,  and  an  obligation  to  labour,  and  that  the 
effect  of  having  the  gift  of  prayer  depends  upon  the  mutual 
course,  that  is,  upon  God  blessing  our  powers  and  our  endea- 
vours. And  if  this  way  the  Spirit  performs  his  promise  suf- 
ficiently, and  does  all  that  we  need,  and  all  that  he  ties  him- 
self to ;  he  that  will  multiply  his  hopes  further  than  what  is 
sufficient,  or  what  is  promised,  may  possibly  deceive  himself, 
but  never  deceive  God,  and  make  him  multiply  and  continue 
miracles,  to  justify  his  fancy. 

26.  Better  it  is  to  follow  the  Scriptures  for  our  guide, 
as  in  all  things  else,  so  in  this  particular.  **  Take  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  praying  always 
with  all  prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit  ""*'  '  The  word 
of  God' is  *  the  sword  of  the  Spirit;'  *  praying  in  the  Spirit'  is 
oneway  of  using  it,  indeed  the  only  way  that  he  here  specifies. 
'  Praying  in  the  Spirit,'  then,  being  the  using  of  this  sword, 
and  this  sword  being  the  word  of  God,  it  follows  evidently, 
that  praying  in  the  Spirit  is  praying  in,  or  according  to,  the 
word  of  God,  that  is,  in  the  directions,  rules,  and  expresses 
of  the  word  of  God,  that  is,  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  For  we 
have  many  infirmities,  and  we  need  the  Spirit  to  help ;  as 
doubting,  coldness,  weariness,  disrelish  of  heavenly  things, 
indifferency;  and  these  are  enough  to  interpret  the  place 
quoted  in  the  objection,  without  tying  him  to  make  words  for 
•us,  to  no  great  religious  purposes,  when  God  hath  done  that 
for  us,  in  other  manner  than  what  we  dream  of. 

27.  So  that,  in  effect,  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
with  the  Spirit,  is  nothing  but  prayer  for  such  things,  and 
in  such  manner  which  God,  by  his  Spirit,  hath  taught  us  in 
holy  Scripture.  Holy  prayers,  *  spiritual  songs,'  so  the  apostle 

*  Ecclct.  Ti,  17»  18. 
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calls  one  part  of  prayer,  viz.  '  ettchariBtical  or  thanksgiving/ 
that  is,  prayers  or  songs  which  are  spiritual  *  in  materia.' 
And  if  they  be  called  spiritual  for  the  efficient  cause  too,  the 
Holy  Ghost  being  the  author  of  them,  it  comes  all  to  one ; 
for,  therefore,  he  is  the  cause  and  giver  of  them,  because  he 
hath,  in  his  word,  revealed  what  things  we  are  to  pray  for, 
and  there,  also,  hath  taught  us  the  manner. 

28«  And  this  I  plainly  prove  from  the  words  of  St. 
Paul  before  quoted,  *'  The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities, 
for  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  oughtP/'  In 
this  we  are  infirm,  that  we  know  not  our  own  needs,  nor 
our  own  advantages:  when  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  taught 
us  what  to  ask,  and  to  ask  that  as  we  ought,  then  he  hath 
healed  our  infirmities,  and  our  ignorances  in  the  matter  and 
the  manner ;  then  we  know  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought, 
then  we  have  the  grace  of  prayer,  and  the  spirit  of  supplica- 
tion. And,  therefore,  in  the  instance  before  mentioned,  con- 
cerning spiritual  songs,  when  the  apostle  had  twice  enjoined 
the  use  of  them  in  order  to  prayer  and  preaching,  to  in- 
struction and  to  eucharist,  and  those  to  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  Christ,  and  Christ's  spirit;  what  in  one  place  he 
calls,  "  being  filled  with  the  Spirits,"  in  the  other  he 
calls,  **  the  dwelling  of  the  word  of  Christ  in  us  richly ' ;" 
plainly  intimating  to  us,  that  when  we  are  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  full  of  the  word  of  Christ,  then  we  are  filled 
with  the  Spirit,  because  the  Spirit  is  the  great  dictator 
of  them  to  us,  and  the  remembrancer;  and  when,  by  such 
helps  of  Scripture,  we  sing  hymns,  to  God's  honour,  and 
our  mutual  comfort,  then  we  sing  and  give  thanks  in  the 
Spirit.  And  this  is  evident,  if  you  consult  the  places,  and 
compare  them. 

29.  And  that  this  is  for  this  reason  called  '  a  gift,  and 
grace/  or  issue  of  the  Spirit,  is  so  evident  and  notorious, 
that  the  speaking  of  an  ordinary  revealed  truth,  is  called 
in  Scripture,  '^ a  speaking  by  the  Spirit*."  ''No  man  can 
say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ^''  For, 
though  the  world  could  not  acknowledge  Jesus  for  the 
Lord,  without  a  revelation,  yet  now  that  we  are  taught 

P  Rmn.  Tiii.  f  6.  «  Epb.  y.  18, 19.  '  Col.  iii.  16. 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  8.  ■  Vid.  Acts,  six.  SI,  and  zvi.  7-*io. 
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Um  tniA  by  Seriptarey  and  by  the  preaching  of  At  apostles 
to  which  they  were  enabkd  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  need 
BO  revelation  or  enthasiasm  to  confess  this  tmth,  which  we 
are  taught  in  ovr  creeds  and  catechisms ;  and  as  this  Hght 
sprang  first  from  the  emission  of  a  ray  from  God's  Spirit, 
we  must  for  ever  aduiowledge  him  the  fountain  of  our  light. 
Though  we  cool  our  thirst  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  yet 
we  owe  for  our  draughts  to  the  springs  and  fountains  from 
whence  the  waters  first  came,  though  derived  to  us  by 
the  succession  of  a  long  current.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  supplies 
ns  with  materials  and  fundamentals  for  our  building,  it  is 
then  enoQgh  to  denominate  the  whole  edifice  to  be  of 
him,  although  the  labour  and  the  workmanship  be  oum 
upon  imother  stock.  And  this  is  it  which  the  apostle  speaks^ 
'*  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teachethy  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  com- 
paring spiritual  things  with  spiritual"."  'The  Holy  Ghost 
teaches/  yet  it  is  upon  our  co-operation,  our  study  and 
endeavour; '  while  we  compare  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,' 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  teach  us,  because  these  spirituals 
were  of  his  suggestion  and  revelation. 

30.  For  it  is  a  rule  of  the  school,  and  there  is 
much  reason  in  it,  *  Habitus  tnfbsi  infunduntur  per  roodum 
acquisitoram/  *  whatsoever  is  infused  into  us  is  in  the  same 
manner  infused  as  other  things  are  acquired/  that  is,  step 
tiy  irtep,  by  human  means  and  co-operation ;  und  grace  does 
not  give  us  new  faculties,  and  create  another  nature,  but 
tndiorates  and  improves  our  own.  And,  therefore,  what 
the  Greeks  called  i{ei^,  *  habits,'  the  Christians  used  to  call 
WcK  and  )igkif^/EicAt«,' gifts/  because  we  derive  assistances  from 
above  to  heighten  the  habits,  and  faciUtate  the  actions,  in 
order  to  a  more  noble  and  supernatural  end.  And  what 
St.  Paul  said  in  the  resurrection,  is  also  true  in  this  question, 
*  tbtft  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural, 
*— and  then  that  which  is  spiritatiL'  The  graces  and  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  are  postnate,  and  are  additions  to  att  and  nature. 
God  directs  our  oounsels,  opens  our  understan£ngs,i*egidates 
oin*  wiU,  orders  our  affections,  supplies  us  'with  objects  and 
arguments,  and  opportunities,  and  revelations  '  in  scriptis,* 

•  1  Cor.  a.  is. 
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and  then  most  when  ^e  ntost  employ  onr  own  endeavours^ 
God  loving  to  bless  all  the  means  and  instruments  of  his 
serrice,  whether  they  be  natural,  or  acquisite. 

31.  So  that  now  I  demand,  whether,  since  the  expira- 
tion of  the  age  of  miracles,  God's  Spirit  does  not  most 
assist  us,  when  we  most  endeavour  and  most  use  the  means? 
He  that  says  '  no/  discourages  all  men  from  reading  the 
Scriptures,  from  industry,  froin  meditation,  .from  conference, 
from  human  arts  and  sciences,  and  from  whatsoever  else 
God  and  good  laws  provoke  us  to  by  proposition  of  rewards. 
But  if,  '  yea,^  (as  most  certainly  God  will  best  crown  the  best 
endeavours)  then  the  spirit  of  pmyer  is  greatest  in  him,  who 
(sij^posing  the  like  capacities  and  opportunities)  studiea 
hardest,  reads  most,  practises  most  religiously,  deliberates 
most  prudently;  and  thjen,  by  how  much  wai\t  of  means 
is.  worse  than  the  yse  of  means,  by  so  much  extempore 
prayers  are  wprse  than  deliberate  and  studied.^  Excellent, 
therefore,  is  the  counsel  of  St.  Peter.  "  If  any  man  speak, 
let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God:''  not  Ughtly  then^iEmdl 
inconsiderately.  ''If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  a^ 
of  the  ability  which  God  giveth*;"  great  reason  then 
to  put  all  h}s  abilities  and  faculties  to  it:  and,  whether 
of  the  two  does  most  likely  do  that,  he  that  takes  painiE^ 
and  considers  aqd  discusses,  and  so  approves  and  practises 
a  form, — or  he  that  never  considers  what  he  says,  till  he 
says  it, — ^needs  not  much  deliberation  to  pass  a  sentence. 
Only,  methinks  it  is  most  unreasonable,  that  we  should 
be  bound  to  prepare  ourselves  with  due  requisites,  to  hecu: 
what  they  shall  speak  in  public,  and  that  they  should  not 
prepare  what  to  speak;  as  if  to  speak  were  of  easier,  or 
of  less  consid^rf^tion,  than  to  hear  what  is  spoken;  or  if 
they,  do  prepare  what  to  speak  to  the  people,  it  wer^  also 
very  fit  they  prepared  their  prayers,  and  considered  before* 
hand  of  jth^  fitness  of  the  offertory  they  present  to  Gpd. 

32.  Lastly ;  did  not  the  penmen  of  the  Scripture  write 
the  epistles  and  gospels  respectively  all  by  the  Spirit?  Most 
certainly,  ''  holy  men  of  God  spoke  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  saith  St.  Peter.  And  certainly  they 
were  moved  by  a  more  immediate  motion,  and  a  motion 

'  1  Epiat.  if.  tU 
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nearer  to  an  enthusiasm,  than  now  a  days  in  *  the  gift  and 
spirit  of  prayer.'  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  those  great  as- 
sistances and  motions  they  did  use  study,  art,  industry^ 
and  human  abilities  r.  This  is  more  than  probable  in  the 
different  styles  of  the  several  books,  some  being  of  admirable 
arty  others  lower  and  plain.  The  words  were  their  own; 
at  least,  sometimes,  not  the  Holy  Ghost's.  And  if  Origen, 
St.  Jerome,  and  especially  the  Greek  fathers,  scholiasts  and 
grammarians,  were  not  deceived  by  false  copies,  but  that 
they  truly  did  observe,  sometimes  to  be  impropriety  of  an 
expression  in  the  language,  sometimes  not  true  Greek,  who 
^ill  think  those  errors  or  imperfections  in  grammar  were 
(in  respect  of  the  words,  I  say,  precisely,)  immediate  inspi- 
rations and  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  rather  their 
own  productions  of  industry  and  humanity?  But,  clearly, 
some  of  their  words  were  the  words  of  Aratus,  some  of 
Epimenides :  some  of  Menander,  some  of  St.  Paul,  **  This 
speak  I,  not  the  Lord'."  Some  were  the  words  of  Moses, 
even  aQ  that  part  of  the  Levitical  law  which  concerned 
divorces,  and  concerning  which  our  blessed  Saviour  affirms, 
that  '  Moses  permitted  it,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so :'  and  clivers 
others  of  the  same  nature,  collected  and  observed  to  this 
purpose,  by  Origen',  St.  Basils  St.  Ambrose «;  and  par- 
ticularly that  promise  which  St.  Paul  made  '  of  calling  upon 
the  Corinthians  as  he  passed  into  Macedonia,'  which  certainly, 
in  all  reason,  is  to  be  presumed  to  have  been  spoken'  ha- 
manitiis,'  and  not  by  immediate  inspiration  and  infusion, 
because  St.  Paul  was  so  hindered  that  he  could  not  be 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  yet'  the  Holy  Ghost  could  have 
foreseen  it,  and  might  better  have  excused  it,  if  St.  Paul 
had  laid  it  upon  his  score;  but  he  did  not,  and  it  is 
reasonable  enough  to  believe  there  was  no  .cause  he  should; 
and  yet,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  renewed  their  memory^ 

y  Etiam  ? eteres  prophets  dU posaernot  m  ad  retpondeDdain  prophetice, 
ct  ▼attciuia,  admoto  picctro,  aot  haanto  calice,  dedemnt.  —  Gen.  aiiv.  5. 
*  Scyphu,  qnem  fiirati  estis,  ipse  est,  in  qao  Dominiu  mens  bibit,  et  in  quo 
sttgnran  solet,'  dixit  fleconomos  Josephi.  *  Et  efferte  pialterium/  dixit  Eliseos, 
S  Keg.  iii.  15.  Dominum  interrogatonis. 

Vid.  Eras.  Epist.  ad  Jo.  Eckinm,  Ep.  lib.  SO. 

*  1  Cor.  Tiu  6.  •  Homil.  16,  in  Nomer. 

^  Lib.  ▼•  coBt  Enooiii.  c.  pcnalt.  «  Lib.  viii.  In  Xjucaaa,  c.  16* 
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improved  t^eir  understanding,  supplied  to  som^- their  want 
of  human  learning,  and  so  assisted  them,  that  they  should 
not  commit  an  error  in  fact  or  opinion^  neidier  in  the 
narrative  nor  dogmatical  parts,  therefore  they  wrote  *  by  the 
Spirit/  Since  that,  we  cannot  pretend,  upon  any  grounds  of 
probability,  to  an  inspiration  so  immediate  as  theirs,  and  yet 
their  assistances  which  they  had  from  the  Spirit,  did  not 
exclude  human  arts  and  industry,  but  that  the  ablest  scholar 
did  write  the  best,  much  rather  is  this  true  in  the  gifts  and 
assistances  we  receive,'and  particularly  in '  the  gift  of  prayer;' 
it  IS  not  an  extempore  and  an  inspired  faculty,  but  the 
faculties  of  nature,  and  the  abilities  of  art  and  industry 
are  improved  and  ennobled  by  the  supervening  assistaaces 
of  the  Spirit.  And  if  these  who  pray  extempore,  say  that 
the  assistance  they  receive  from  the  Spirit,  is  the  inspiration 
of  words  and  powers  without  the  operations  of  art  and 
natural  abilities,  and  human  industry,  then  besides  that  it  is 
more  than  the  penmen  of  Scripture  sometimes  had,  (because 
they  needed  no  extraordinary  assistances  to  what  they  could, 
of  themselves,  do  upon  the  stock  of  other  abilities,)  besides 
tikis,  I  say,  it  must  follow  that  such  prayers,  so  inspired,' if 
they  were  committed  to  writing,  would  prove  as  good  canon-> 
ical  Scripture  as  any  is  in  St.  Paul's  epistles ;  the  impudence 
of  which  pretension  is  suiScient  to  prove  the  extreme  vanity 
of  the  challenge. 

33.  The  sum  is  this :  Whatsoever  this  gift  is,  or  this 
spirit  of  prayer,  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  human  industry, 
by  learning  of  the  Scriptures,  by  reading,  by  conference,  and 
bv  whatsoever  else  fieiculties  are  improved,  and  habits-  en- 
larged. God's  Spirit  hath  done  his  work  sufficiently  this 
way,  and  he  loves  not,  either  in  nature  or  grace,  which  are 
his  two  great  sanctions,  to  multiply  mirades  when  there  is 
no  need. 

34.  And  now  let  us  take  a  man  that  pretends  hd  hath 
the  '  gift  of  prayer,'  and  loves  to  pray  extempore,  I  sup- 
pose  his  thoughts  go  a  little  before  his  tongue ;  I  demand, 
then,  whether  cannot  this  man,  when  it  is  once  come  into  his 
head,  hold-  his  tongue,  and  write  down  what  he  hath  con^ 
ceiv6d?  If  his  first  conceptions  were  of  God,  and  God's 
Spirit,  then  they  are  so  still,  even  when  they  are  written* 
Qt'  b  the  Spirit  departed  from  him,  upon  the  sight  of  a  pen 
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and  inklioin  ?  It  did  uae  to  be  otherwise  among  the  ohi  and 
new  prophetSy  whether  they  were  prophets  of  prediction,  or 
of  ordinary  ministry.  But  if  his  conception  may  be  written, 
and  being  written,  is  still  a  production  of  the  Spirit;  then  it 
follows,  that  *  set  forms  of  prayer/  delibemte,  and  described, 
may  as  well  be  a  praying  with  the  spirit,  as  sudden  forms 
and  extempore  outlets. 

36*  Now  the  case  being  thus  put,  I  would  fain  know 
what  the  difference  is  between  dehberate  and  extem- 
pore prayers,  save  only  that  in  these  there  is  less  considera* 
tion  and  prudence ;  for  that  the  other  are  (at  least  as  much 
aa  these)  the  productions  of  the  Spirit,  is  evident  in  the  very 
ease  put  in  this  argument:  and  whether  to  consider  and 
to  weigh  them  be  any  disadvantage  to  our  devotions,  I  leave 
it  to  all  wise  men  to  determine ;  so  that  in  effect,  since,  after 
the  pretended  assistance  of  the  Spirit  in  our  prayers,  we 
may  write  them  down,  consider  them,  try  the  spirits,  and 
ponder  the  matter,  the  reason  and  the  religion  of  the  address; 
let  the  world  judge  whether  this  sudden  utterance  and  ex* 
tempore  forms,  be  any  thing  else  but  a  direct  resolution  not 
to, consider  beforehand  what  we  speak.  '^  Sic  itaque  habe, 
«t  istam  vim  dicendi  rapidam  aptiorem  esse  circulanti  judices, 
qvim  agenti  rem  magnam  et  seriam,  docentique.''  They  are 
tiie  words  of  Seneca,  and  express  what  naturally  flows  from 
the  premises.  The  pretence  of  the  spirit,  and  the  gift  of 
prayer,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  dishonour  they  do 
to  religion,  in  serving  it  in  the  lowest  and  most  indelibe^ 
ratfi  manner,  nor  quit  such  men  from  unreasonableness  and 
foUy,  who  will  dare  to  speak  to  Ood  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  and  in  their  behalf,  without  deliberation,  or  leaniing, 
or  study.  Nothing  is  a  greater  disreputation  to  the  prudence 
of  a  discooiae,  than  to  say  it  was  a  thing  made  up  in  haate, 
that  is,  without  due  considering. 

S6.  Bat  here  I  consider,  and  I  wish  they  whom  it  con- 
cerns most,  would  do  so  too:  that  to  pretend  the  Spirit^ 
in  BO  unreasonable  a  manner  to  so  ill  purposes,  and  widiout 
reason,  or  promise,  or  probabiUty  for  doing  it,  is  a  very  great 
crime,  and  of  dangerous  consequence.  It  was  the  greatest 
aggravation  of  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  ^iaeur^m  tA 
tf|(Mii  ri  wtuffjMj  that  they  did  .falsely  pretend  and  '  belie  the 
Holy  Spirit ;'  which  crime,  besides  that  it  dishoaonra  the  Holy 
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Ohosty  to  make  him  the  president  of  imp^ect  arid  illiterate 
rites,  the  author  of  confusion/  and  indeliberate  disconrsesi 
and  the  parent  of  such  productions,  whidi  t  wise  peibott 
would  blush  to  own :  it  also  entitles  him  to  all  those  doctrines 
which  either  chance  or  design  shall  expose  to  the  people.  In 
such  prayers  to  which  they  entitle  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
author  and  immediate  dictator.  So  that  if  they  please,  he 
must  not  only  own  their  follies,  but  their  impieties  too ;  and 
how  great  disreputation  this  is  to  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  of 
counsel,  and  of  holiness,  I  wish  they  may  rather  understand 
by  discourse  than  by  experiment. 

37.  But  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  mystery^ 
and  see  what  is  meant  in  Scripture,  by  '  praying  w^^  the 
spii^t.'  In  what  sense  the  Holy  Qhost  is  called  the  ^  Spirit  of 
prayer,'  I  have  already  shown ;  viz.  by  the  same  reason  as  be 
is  die  '  Spirit  of  faith,  of  prudence,  of  knowledge,  of  undeay 
standing,'  and  the  like,  because  he  gives  us  assistances  for 
the  acquiring  of  these  graces,  and  furnishes  us  with  leve* 
lations  by  way  of  object  and  instruction.  But  '  praying  with 
the  Spirit'  hath  besides  this,  other  senses  also  m  Scriptnrew 
I  find  in  one  place,  that  we  then  pray  with  the  spirit,  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  does  actually  excite  us  to  desires  aad 
earnest  tendencies,  to  the  obtaining  our  holy  purpose,  when 
he  prepares  our  hearts  to  pray,  when  he  enkindles  our  de«> 
sires,  gives  us  zeal  and  devotion,  charity  and  fervour,  spiritual 
violence,  and  holy  importunity.  This  sense  is  also  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  objected  words  of  St.  Paul  \  '*  The  ^iidt 
itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groaniags."  And 
indeed,  this  is  truly  a  praying  with  the  Spirit;  but  tikis  will  do 
our  reverend  brethren  of  the  assembly  little  advantage  as  to 
the  present  question.  For  this  Spirit  is  nOt  a  spirit  of  utter- 
ance, not  at  all  dapiorous  in  the  ears  of  the  people ;  but  cries 
aloud  in .  the  ears  of  God,  with  '  groans  unutterablcy'  so  it 
foUowsjt  and  only  **  He  that  searcheth  the  beaii^  he  under-^ 
standeth  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit*."  This  is  the  Spirit  /of 
the  Son,  which '  God  hath  sent  into  our  hearts,'  (nol  into  oixr 

'  Rom.  Yiii.  S6. 

*  Sant  oe  omi  ?  sunt  ne  tni  ?  imd  snot  gemitus  ecclcsiaB,  aliqnando  is  me, 
Bliqaando  iti  te.  Angnst.  eodem  modo  qno  S.  Aagost.  dixit  Deo,  Conqueror 
tibi,  Domine,  Uchrymis  Jcsq  Christi,  de  quo  dictaa  eit,  Heb.  v.  T,  Meruc  «■ 
mtt  UavufUf  fi»r«^  afav^  l^vfiq  md  hmifm  Wit^isnyM* 
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tongues),  *  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father'/  And  this  is 
the  great  cMtrria  for  mental  prayer,  which  is  property  and 
truly  praying  by  the  Spirit. 

38.  Another  praying  with  the  Spirit  I  find  in  that  place 
of  St.  Paul,  from  whence  this  expression  is  taken,  and 
commonly  used,  ''  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  1  will  pray 
with  the  understanding  also."  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
St.  Paul  relates  here  to  a  special  and  extraordinary  gift  of 
prayer,  which  was  indulged  to  the  primitive  bishops  and 
priests,  the  apostles  and  rulers  of  churches,  and  to  some 
other  persons  extraordinarily,  of  being  able  to  compose 
pfayers,  pious  in  the  matter,  prudent  in  the  composure, 
devout  in  the  forms,  expressive  in  the  language;  and,  in 
short,  useful  to  the  church,  and  very  apt  for  devotion,  and 
serving  to  her  religion  and  necessities.  I  believe  that  such  a 
gift  there  was,  and  this  indulged,  as  other  issues  of  the  Spirit, 
to  some  persons,  upon  special  necessities,  by  singular  dis- 
pensation, as  the  Spirit  knew  to  be  most  expedient  for  the 
present  need,  and  the  future  instruction.  This  I  believe,  not 
because  I  find  sufficient  testimony  that  it  was  so,  or  any 
evidence  from  the  words  now  alleged ;  but  because  it  was 
reasonable  it  should  be  so,  and  agreeable  to  the  other  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  although  we  account  it  an 
easy  matter  to  make  prayers,  and  we  have  great  reason  to 
give  thanks  to  the  Holy  Ghost  for  it,  who  hath  descended  so 
plentifoUy  upon  the  church,  hath  made  plentiful  revelation  of 
all  the  public  and  private  necessities  of  the  world,  hath 
taught  us  how  to  pray,  given  rules  for  the  manner  of  address, 
taught  us  how  to  distinguish  spiritual  from  carnal  things, 
hath  represented  the  vanity  of  worldly  desires,  the  unsatis- 
lyingness  of  earthly  possessions,  the  blessing  of  being  denied 
our  impertinent,  secular,  and  indiscreet  requests,  and  hath 
done  all  this  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity,  and  hath 
actually  stirred  up  the  apostles  and  apostolical  men  to  make 
so  many  excellent  forms  of  prayer,  which  their  successors 
did  in  part  retain,  and  in  part  imitate,  till  the  conjunct  wis- 
dom of  the  church  saw  her  offices  complete,  regular,  and 
sufficient.  So  that  now  every  mfm  is  able  to  make  something 
of  forms  of  prayer  (for  which  ability  they  should  do  well  to 

f  Gal.  IT.  6. 
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their  eiicharist  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  aod  not  abase  the  gift  to 
vanity  or  schism);  yet  at  the  first  beginning  of  Christianity^ 
till  the  Holy  Spirit  did  fill  all  things,  they  found  no  such 
plenty  of  forms  of  prayer ;  and  it  was  accounted  a  matter  of 
80  great  consideration  to  make  a  form  of  pipyer,  that  it  was 
thought  a  fit  work  for  a  prophet,  or  the  founder  of  an  insti*- 
tutibn.  Andy  therefore,  the  disciples  of  John  asked  of  him 
**  to  teach  them  how  to  pray  ;*'  and  the  disciples  of  Christ 
did  so  too.  For  the  law  of  Moses  had  no  rules  to  instruct 
the  synagogue  how  to  pray ;  and  but  that  Moses,  and  J)avid^ 
and  Asaph,  and  some  few  of  the  prophets  more,  left '  forms  of 
prayer'  which  the  Spirit  of  God  inspired  them  withal,  upon 
great  necessities,  and  great  mercy  to  that  people,  they  had 
not  known  how  to  hare  composed  an  office  for  the  daily  ser- 
vice of  the  temple,  without  danger  of  asking  things  needless, 
vain,  or  impious;  such  as  were  the  prayers  in  the  Roman 
closets,  that  he  was  a  good  man  that  would  not  own  them : 

Et  aihil  arcano  qtii  roget  ore  Deos. — Mtari,  l.  40. 

■         Polchra  Laverna 
Da  loibt  fallere,  da  josto,  sanctoqne  Yideri ; 
Noct^m  peccatis,  et  fraudibps  objice  niibem. — Hor,  ep.  1.16.  60, 

But  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  in  a  full  breath  and  a 
mighty  wind,  he  filled  the  breasts  and  tongues  of  men,  and 
furnished  the  first  Christians,  not  only  with  abilities  enough 
to  firame  excellent  devotions  for  their  present  offices,  but 
also  to  become  precedents  for  litui^  to  all  ages  of  the 
church,  the  first  being  imitated  by  the  second,  and  the  second 
by  the  third,  till  the  church  being  settled  in  peace,  and 
the  records  transmitted  with  greater  care,  and  preserved  with 
less  hazard,  the  church  chose  such  forms,  whose  copies  we 
retain  at  this  day. 

39.  Now  since  it  was  certain  that  all  ages  of  the 
church  would  look  upon  the  first  fathers  in  Christ,  and 
founders  of  churches,  as  precedents,  or  tutors,  and  guides, 
in  all  the  parts  of  their  religion,  and  that '  prayer,'  >f ith  its 
several  parts  and  instances,  is  a  great  portion  of  the  religion 
(the  sacraments  themselves  being  instruments  pf  grace,  and 
effisctual  in  '  genere  orationis' ),  it  is  very  reasonable  to 
think  that  the  apostolical  men  had  not  only  the  '  first  fruits/ 
but  the '  elder  brother's  share,'  a  double  portion  of  ihe  spirit; 
because  they  were  uot  only  to  serve  their  own  needs,  to 
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which  a  single  aad  an  ordinary  portion  would  hare  beeYi 
then,  as  now^  abundantly  Btlfficient,  but  also  to  serre  the 
necessity  of  the  succession,  and  to  instruct  the  church  for 
ever  after. 

40.  But  th^n,  that  this  assistance  was  an  ability  to 
pray  extempore,  I  find  it  no  where  affirmed  by  sufficient 
authentic  testimony ;  and  if  they  could  have  done  it,  it  is 
▼ery  likely  they  would  have  been  wary  and  restrained  in  the 
public  use  of  it.  I  doubt  not  but  there  might  then  be  some 
midden  necessities  of  the  church;  for  which  the  church,  Imag 
in  her  infancy,  had  not  as  yet  provided  any  public  forms ; 
concerning  which  cases  I  may  say,  as  Quintilian  of  an  orator 
in  the  great  and  sudden  needs  of  the  commonwealth :  *'  Qua^ 
rum  si  qua^  non  dico  cuicunque  innocentium  dvium,  sed  ami«- 
corum  ac  propinquorum  alicui  evenerit,  stabitne  mutus,  et 
salutarem  petentibus  vocem,  statim,  si  non  succurratur,  per^ 
tuns,  moras  et  secessum  et  stlentium  queeret,  dum  ilia  verba 
iabricentur,  et  memorise  insidant,  et  vox  ac  latus  prsepare- 
tur«?"  I  do  not  think  that  they  were  *  oratores  imparati  ad 
casus/  but  that  an  ability  of  praying  on  a  sudden  was  in- 
dulged to  them,  by  a  special  aid  of  the  Spirit,  to  contest 
against  sudden  dangers,  and  the  violence  of  new  accidents ; 
to  which  also  possibly  a  new  inspiration  was  but  for  a  very 
little  while  necessary,  even  till  they  understood  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity,  and  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit,  bypiopop- 
tion  and  analogy  to  which  they  were  sufficiently  instructed, 
to  make  their  sudden  prayers  when  sudden  occasions  did 
require. 

41.  This  I  speak  by  way  of  concession  and  proba- 
bility :  for  no  man  can  prove  thus  much,  as  I  am  willing 
(relying  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  conjecture)  to  sup- 
pose :  but  that  praying  with  the  Spirit,  in  this  place,  is  pray- 
ing without  study,  art,  or  deliberation,  is  not  so  much  as 
intimated. 

42.  For,  first,  it  is  here  implied  that  they  did  pre- 
pare some  of  those  devotions  to  which  they  were  helped  by 
th%  Spirit :  orov  awipx^ffOe,  iMorr^  ufiSitf  4^1^^  ix'^'^  :  ''  whea 
yon  come  together,  each  of  you,  peradventure,  hath  a 
psalm :''  ix^i^  Rot  w^m,  not  every  one  makes,  but  when  you 

c  De  ExtemporaK  Dtcemli  Facttitatc.  s.  7.  9.  Spalding. 
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meet,  every  one  halh,  viz.  already,  which  sapposes  they  had 
it  prepared  against  the  meeting.  For  the  Spirit  could  help 
as  well  at  home  in  their  meditation,  as  in  the  public  upon  a 
sudden ;  and  though  it  is  certain  the  Holy  Spirit  loves  to 
bless  the  public  meetings,  the  communion  of  saints,  with 
special  benedictions,  yet  I  suppose  my  adversaries  are  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  any  thing  that  should  do  much  repu- 
tatioii  to  the  church,  and  the  public  authorized  Conventions, 
at  least  not  to  confine  the  Spirit  to  such  holy  and  blessed 
meetings :  they  will,  I  suppose,  rather  grant  the  words  do 
probably  intimate,  ^  they  came  prepared  with  a  hymn  )*  and, 
therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  but 
that  so  also  might  their  oilier  forms  of  prayer ;  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  Spirit  (which  is  the  thing  in  question)  hinders 
not,  but  that  they  also  might  have  made  them  by  premedi- 
tation. 

43.  Secondly,  in  this  place,  praying  with  the  Spirit 
signifies  no  other  extraordinary  assistance,  but  that  the 
Spirit  helped  them  to  speak  their  prayer  in  an  unknown 
tongue :  kav  yof  ^rfo^tix^M^'^  y?M<rayi,  to  ^rysSfia  Tfo^'ev^trai,  /^  If 
I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding 
is  without  fruit  :*'  what  then?  **  I  will  pray  with  the  spirit, 
and  I  will  pray  with  the  understanding  also."  Plainly  here, 
praying  in  the  spirit,  which  is  opposed  to  praying  in  under- 
standing, is  praying  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  where,  by  the 
way,  observe,  that  praying  with  the  spirit,  even  in  the  sense 
of  Scripture,  is  not  always  most  to  edification  of  the  people ; 
not  always  with  understanding.  And  when  these  two  are 
separated,  St.  Paul  prefers  five  words  with  understanding, 
before  ten  thousand  in  the  spirit.  For  Ihis  praying  with  the 
spirit  was  indeed  then  a  gift  extraordinary  and  miraculous, 
like  as  prophesying  with  the  spirit,  and  expired  with  it. 
But  while  it  did  last,  it  was  the  lowest  of  gifts,  *'  inter  dona 
linguarum,''  it  was  but  a  gift  of  the  tongue,  and  not  to  the 
benefit  of  the  church  directly  or  immediately. 

44.  This  also  observe  in  passing  by :  if  St.  Paul  did 
so  undervalue  the  praying  with  the  spirit,  that  he  pre- 
ferred edifying  the  church  a  thousand  degrees  beyond  it;  I 
suppose  he  would  have  been  of  the  same  mind,  if  tfie  ques^ 
tion  had  been  between  praying  with  the  spirit  a[nd  obeying 
our  BuperioiB,  as  he  was  when  it  was  between  praying  with 
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the  spirit  and  edification  of  the  church ;  because,  if  I  be  not 
mistaken,  it  is  matter  of  great  concernment  towards  the 
edification  of  the  church,  to  obey  our  superiors,  not  to  inno- 
v^te  in  public  forms  of  worship,  especially  with  the  scandal 
and  ofience  of  very  wise  and  learned  men,  and  to  the  dis- 
grace  of  the  dead  martyrs^  who  sealed  our  liturgy  with  their 
blood* 

46.  But  to  return.  In  this  place»  praying  with  the 
spirit^  beside  the  assistance  given  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
speak  in  a  strange  tongue,  is  no  more  than  **  my  spirit  pray* 
in^ ;"  that  is,  it  implies  my  co-operation  with  die  assistance 
of  Uie  Spirit  of  God,  insomuch  that  the  whole  action  may 
truly  be  denominated  mine,  and  is  called  "  of  the  spirit,'' 
only  by  reason  of  that  collateral  assistance.  For  so  St.  Paul 
joins  them,  as  terms  identical,  and  expressive  of  one  another's 
meaning,  as  you  may  please  to  read,  1  Cor.  xiv.  14, 16.,  **  I 
will  pray  with  the  spirit,  and  my  spirit  truly  prayeth."  It 
is  the  act  of  our  inner  man,  'praying  holy  and  spiritual 
prayers.  But  then,  indeed,  at  that  time,  there  was  some* 
thing  extraordinary  adjoined,  for  it  was  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  practice  of  which  St.  Paul  there  dislikes.  This 
also  will  be  to  none  of  their  purposes :  for  whether  it  were 
extempore,  or  by  premeditation,  is  not  here  expressed ;  or  if 
it  had,  yet  that  assistance  extraordinary  in  prayer,  if  there 
was  any  beside  the  **  gift  of  tongues,"  which  is  not  here  or 
any  where  else  expressed,  is  no  more  transmitted  to  us, 
than  the  speaking  tongues  in  the  spirit,  or  prophesying 
extempore  and  by  the  spirit. 

46.  But  I  would  add  also  one  experiment,  which 
St.  Paul  also  there  adds,  by  way  of  instance.  If  praying 
with  the  spirit,  in  this  place,  be  praying  extempore,  then  so 
is  singing  too ;  for  they  are  expressed  in  the  same  place,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  the  same  end,  and  I  know  qo  reason 
why  there  should  be  differing  senses  put  upon  them  to  serve 
purposes.  And  now  let  us  have  some  church  music  too, 
though  the  organs  be  pulled  down;  and  let  any  the  best 
psalmist  of  them  all  compose  a  hymn  in  metrical  form  (as 
Antipater  Sidonius  in  Quintiliun,  and  Ucinius  Arcbias  in 
Cicero,  could  do  in  their  verses),  and  sing  it  to  a  new  tune 
with  perfect  and  true  music,  and  all  this  extempore;  for  all 
this  the  Holy  Ghost  can  do  if  he  pleases.    But  if  it  be  said. 
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that  the  Corinthian  Christians  composed  their  songs  and 
hymns  according  to  art  and  rules  of  masic^  by  study  and 
industry,  and  that  to  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  spirit ; 
and  that  this,  together  with  the  derotion  of  their  spirit,  was 
singing  with  the  spirit :  then  say  I,  so  composing  set  forms 
of  liturgy  by  skill,  and  prudence,  and  human  industry,  may 
be  as  much  praying  with  the  spirit,  as  the  other  is  singing 
with  the  spirit;  plainly  enough.  In  all  the  senses  of  praying 
with  the  spirit,  and  in  all  its  acceptations  in  Scripture,  to 
pray  or  sing  with  the  spirit,  neither  of  them  of  necessity 
implies  extempore. 

47.  The  sum  or  collecta  of  the  premises  is  this  :  pray- 
ing with  the  spirit  is  either,  first,  when  the  spirit  stirs  up 
our  desires  to  pray,  ^*  per  motionem  actualis  auxilii ;"  or, 
secondly,  when  the  spirit  teaches  us  what  or  how  to  pray, 
telling  us  the  matter  and  manner  of  our  prayers:  thirdly,  or 
lastly,  dictating  the  very  words  of  our  prayers.  There  is  no 
other  way  in  the  world  to  pray  with  the  spirit,  or  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  is  pertinent  to  this  question.  And  of  this  last 
manner  the  Scripture  determines  nothing,  nor  speaks  any 
thing  expressly  of  it ;  and  yet  suppose  it  had,  we  are  cer-» 
tain  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  supplieid  us  with  cdl  these ;  and 
yet,  in  set  forms  of  prayer,  best  of  all,  I  mean  there,  where  a 
difference  can  be;  for,  1.  as  for  the  desires  and  actual 
motions  or  incitements  to  pray,  they  are  indifferent  to  one 
or  the  other,  to  set  forms  or  to  extempore. 

48.  Secondly :  but  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of 
prayer,  it  is  clearly  contained  in  the  express  and  set  forms 
of  Scriptures,  and  there  it  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  Spirit,  for 
he  is  the  great  dictator  of  it. 

49.  Thirdly.  Now  then  for  the  very  words.  No. man 
can  assure  me  that  the  words  of  his  *  extempore '  prayer 
are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  neither  reason  nor 
modesty  to  expect  such  immediate  assistances  to  so  little 
purpose,  he  having  supplied  us  with  abilities  more  than 
enough  to  express  our  desires  '  aliunde,'  otherwise  than  by 
immediate  dictate.  But  if  we  will  take  David's  psalter,  or 
the  other  hymns  of  holy  Scripture,  or  any  of  the  prayers 
which  are  respersed  over  the  Bible,  we  are  sure  enough  that 
they  are  the  words  of  God's  Spirit,  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, by  way  of  infusion,  or  ecstasy,  by  vision,  or  at  least 
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by  ordinaiy  assistance.  And  now,  then,  what  greater  con-* 
fidence  can  any  man  have  for  the  excellency  of  his  prayers, 
and  the  probability  of  their  being  accepted,  than  when  he 
prays  his  psalter,  or  the  Lord's  prayer^  or  any  other  office 
which  he  finds  consigned  in  Scripture  ?  When  God's  Spirit 
stirs  us  up  to  an  actual  devotion,  and  then  we  use  the  mattec 
he  hath  described  and  taught,  and  the  very  words  which 
Christ,  and  Christ's  Spirit,  and  the  apostles  and  other  per- 
sons full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  use;  if  in  the  world  there 
be  any  praying  with  the  spirit,  I  mean,  in  Tocal  prayer,  thi» 
is  it. 

60.  And  thus  I  have  examined  the  entife  and  full 
scope  of  this  first  question,  and  rifled  their  objection,  whieb 
was  the  only  colour  to  hide  the  appearance  of  its  natural 
deformity  at  the  first  sight.  The  result  is  this  ;^  *'  Scriben* 
dum,  ergo,  quoties  licebit :  si  id  noa  dabitur,  cogitandum : 
ab  utroque  exclusi,  debent  tamen  adniti,  ut  neque  depre* 
hensus  orator,  neque  Utigator  destitutus  esse  videatur^:*^ 
**  In  making  our  orations  and  public  advocations,  we  must 
write  what  we  mean  to  speak,  as  often  as  we  can ;  when  we 
cannot,  yet  we  must  deUberate  and  study;  and  when  the 
suddenness  of  the  accident  prevents  both  these,  we  must  use 
all  the  powers  of  art  and  care,  that  we  have  a  present  mind, 
and  call  in  all  our  first  provisions,  that  we.  be  not  destitute  of 
matter  and  words  apt  for  the  employment.*'  This  was  Quin- 
tiUan's  rule  for  the  matter  of  prudence,  and  in  secular  oocar 
sions ;  but  when  the  instance  is  in  religion,  and  especially  in 
our  prayers,  it  will  concern  us  nearer  to  be  curious  and  deli* 
berate  what  we  speak  in  the  audience  of  the  eternal  God, 
when  our  lives  and  our  souls,  and  the  honour  of  God,  and 
the  reputation  of  religion,  are  concerned,  and  whalsoeTer  is 
greatest  in  itself,  or  dearest  to  us« 


QUESTION  II. 

51.  The  second  question  hath  in  it  something  more 
of  difficulty  ;  for  the  men  that  own  it  will  give  leave  that '  set 
forms'  may  be  used,  so  you  give  leave  to  them  to  make  them; 

k  Qaiatil.  z.  7.  t9.    Spalding. 
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belt  if  authority  shall  interpose,  and  prescribe  a  liturgy,  every 
word  shall  breed  a  quarrel ;  and  if  the  matter  be  innocent, 
yet  the  very  injunction  is  tyranny,  a  restraining  of  the  gifts  . 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  leaves  the  spirit  of  a  man  sterile  and 
unprofitable,  it  is  not  for  edification  of  the  church,  and  is  as 
destitute  of  comfort  as  it  is  of  profit.     For  God  hath  not 
restrained  his  spirit  to  those  few  that  rule  the  church  in  pre^ 
lation  above  others,  but  if  he  hath  given  to  them  the  spirit  of 
government,   he  hath  given  to  others  the  spirit  of  prayer, 
and  the  spirit  of  prophecy.     ^'  Now  the  manifestation  of  the 
spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal ;  for  to  one  is 
given,  by  the  Spirit,  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another,  the  word 
of  knowledge,  by  the  same  Spirit."    And  these^  and  many 
other  gifts  are  given   to  several  members,    that  they  may 
supply  one  another,  and  all  join  to  the  edification  of  the 
body.     And,  therefore,  that  must  needs  be  an  imprudent 
sanction,  that  so  determines  the  offices  of  the  church,  that 
she  cannot  be  edified  by  that  variety  .of  gifts  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  given  to  several  men  to  that  purpose ;  just  as  if 
there  should  be  a  canon,  that  but  one  sermon  should  be 
preached  in  all  churches  for  ever.    Besides,  it  must  needs 
be,  that  the  devotion  of  the  suppliants  must  be  much  retarded 
by  the  perpetuity  and  unalterable  reiteration  of  the  same  form ; 
for  since  our  affections  will  certainly  vary,  and  suffer  great 
alteration  of  degrees  and  inclinations,  it  is  easier  to  frame 
words  apt  to  comply  with  our  affections,  than  to  conform 
our  affections,  in  all  varieties,  to  the  dame  words.    When  the 
forms  ai'e  daily  changed,  it  is  probable  that  every  man  shall 
find  something  proportionable  to  bis  fancy,   which  is  the 
great  instrument  of  devotion,  than  to  suppose  that  any  one 
form  should  be,  like  manna,  fitted  to  every  taste ;.  and,  there- 
.  fore,  in  prayers,  as  the  affections  must  be  natural,  sweet,  and 
proper,  so  also  should  the  words  expressing  the  affections, 
issue  forth  by  way  of  natural  emanation.    '^  Sed  extempo* 
ralis  audacise  atque  ipsius  temeritatis  vel  prsBcipua  jucunditaa 
est.    Nam  ingenio  quoque,  sicut  in  agro,  quanquam  alia  din 
serantnr  atque  elaborentur,  gratiora  tamen,  qu»  su&  sponte 
nascuntur  ^'^    And  a  garment  may  as  well  be  made  to  fit  the 
mooii,  as  that  one  form  of  prayer  should  be  made  apt  and 
proportionable  to  all  men,  or  to  any  maa,  at  all  times. 

^  Qatntil.  Dial,  de  Omtorib.  c.  ▼».    Seebode,  p.  7. 
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strength  of  which  it  is  to  be  justified,  against  all  opposition 
and  pretences. 

66.  1.  The  church  hath  a  power  given  to  her  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  a  command  to  describe  public  forms  of 
liturgy.  For  I  consider  that  the  church  is  a  family,  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Master  of  the  family,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the 
great  dispensator  of  all  such  graces  the  family  needs,  and  are, 
in  order  to  the  performance  of  their  duty ;  the  apostles  and 
their  successors)  the  rulers  of  the  church,  are  '  stewards  of 
the  manifold  graces  of  God,'  whose  office  is  to  provide  erery 
man's  portion,  and  to  dispense  the  graces  and  issues  evan- 
gelical, by  way  of  ministry.    "  Who  is  that  faithful  and  wise 

-steward,  whom  bis  Lord  shall  make  ruler  of  his  household?" 
It  was  our  blessed  Saviour's  question,  and  St  Paul  answered 
it :  ''  Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God  ?."  Now  the 
greatest  ministry  of  the  Gospel  is  by  way  of  prayer,  most 
of  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  being  obtained  by  prayer,  and 
such  offices  which  operate  by  way  of  impetration,  and  bene- 
diction, and  consecration,  which  are  but  Uie  several  instances 
of  prayer;  prayer,  certainly,  is  the  most  efiectual  and  mys- 
terious ministry ;  and,  therefore,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
made  the  rulers  of  the  church '  stewards  of  the  mysteries,' they 
are,  by  virtue  of  their  stewardship,  presidents  of  prayer  and 
public  offices. 

67.  2.  Which  also  is  certain,  because  die  priest  is  to 
stand  between  God  and  the  people,  and  to  represent  all 
their  needs  to  the  throne  of  grace :  ''  He  is  a  prophet  and 
shall  pray  for  thee,"  said  God,  concerning  Abraham,  to 
Abimelech.  And,  therefore,  the  apostles  appointed  inferior 
officers  in  the  church,  that  they  might  not  be  hindered  in 
their  great  work ;  "  but  we  will:  give  ourselves  to  the  word  of 
Qod  and  to  prayer ;"  and,  therefore,  in  our  greatest  need,  in 
our  sickness  and  last  scene  of  our  lives,  we  are  directed  to' 
**  send  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  that  they  may  pray  over 
us ;"  and  God  hath  promised  to  hear  them :  and  if  prayer  be 
of  any  concernment  towards  the  final  condition  of  our  souls, 
certainly  it  is  to  be  ordered,  guided,  and  disposed,  by  them 

•  iCor.iv.i. 
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who  "  watch  for  our  souls/'  u(  hSyov  MMavrrtf,  "  as  they  that 
must  give  account  to  God  for  them." 

68.  3;  Now,  if  the  rulers  of  the  church  are  presidents 
of  the  rites  of  religiouy  and,  by  consequence^  of  prayer^ 
either  they  are  to  order  public  prayers,  or  private.  For 
private,  I  suppose,  most  men  will  be  so  desirous  of  their 
liberty,  as  to  preserve  that  in  private,  where  they  have  no 
concernments  but  their  own,  for  the  matter  of  order  or 
scandal :  but  for  public,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  govern- 
ment, and  that  prayers  may  be  spoiled  by  disorder,  or  made 
ineffectual  by  confusion,  or,  by  any  accident,  may  become 
occasion  of  a  scandal,  it  is  certain  that  they  must  be  ordered 
as  all  other  things  are,  in  which  the  public  is  certainly  con- 
cerned, that  is,  by  the  rulers  of  the  church,  who  are  answer^ 
able  if  there  be  any  miscarriage  in  the  public.  Thus  far,  I 
suppose,  there  will  not  be  much  question  with  those  who 
allow  set  forms,  but  would  have  themselves  be  the  composers; 
they  would  have  the  ministers  pray  for  the  people,  but  the 
ministers  shall  not  be  prescribed  to ;  the  rulers  of  the  church 
shall  be  the  presidents  of  religious  rites,  but  then  they  will  be 
the  rulers ;  therefore,  we  must  proceed  further ;  and  because 
I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  question,  who  are  left  by  Christ 
to  govern  his  church,  I  will  proceed  upon  such  grounds 
which,  I  hope,  may  be  sufficient  to  determine  this  question, 
and  yet  decline  the  other.    Therefore, 

69.  Since  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  of  suppli- 
cation,  they  to  whom  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Spirit  is 
promised,  are  most  competent  persons  to  pray  for  the  people, 
and  to  prescribe  forms  of  prayer.  Qut  the  pronpse  of  the 
Spirit  is  made  to  the  church  in  general,  to  her  in  her  united 
capacity,  to  the  whole  church  first,  then  to  particular 
churches,  then  in  the  lowest  seat  of  the  category  to  single 
persons ;  and  we  have  title  to  the  propiises  by  being  members 
of  the  church,  and  in  the  communion  of  saints;  which,  beside 
the  '  stylus  curin,'  the  fprm  of  all  the  great  premises,  being 
in  general  and  comprehensive  terms,  appears  in  this,  that 
when  any  single  persoQ  is  out  of  this  communion,  he  hath 
also  no  title  to  the  promises ;  which  yet  he  might,  if  he  had 
any  upon  his  own  stock,  not  derivative  from  the  church. 
Now,  then,  I  infer,  if  any  singly  persons  will  have  us  to 
.believe,  without  possibility  of  proQf  (for  so  it  must  be),  that 
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they  pray  with  the  Spirit  (for  how  shall  they  be  able  to 
prove  the  Spirit  actually  to  abide  in  those  single  persons  ?),  th&it 
much  rather  must  we  believe  it  of  the  church,  which,  by  how 
much  the  more  general  it  is,  so  much  the  more  of  the  Spirit 
she  is  likely  to  have ;  and  then,  if  there  be  no  errors  in  the 
matter,  the  church  hath  the  advants^e  and  probability  on 
her  side ;  and  if  there  be  an  error  in  matter  in  either  of  them, 
neither  of  them  have  the  Spirit,  or  they  make  not  the  tme 
use  of  it.  But  die  public  spirit,  in  all  reason,  is  to  be  trusted 
before  the  private,  when  there  is  a  contestation,  the  chnrdi 
being  *  prior  et  potior  in  promissis/  she  hath  a  greater  and 
prior  title  to  the  Spirit  And  why  the  church  hath  not  the 
spirit  of  prayer  in  her  compositions  as  well  as  any  of  her 
children,  I  desire,  once  for  all,  to  be  satisfi^  upon  tme 
grounds,  either  of  reason  or  revelation.  And  if  she  have, 
whether  she  have  not  as  much  as  any  single  person  ?  If  she 
have  but  as  much,  then  there  is  as  much  reason  in  respect  of 
the  Divine  assistance,  that  the  church  should  make  the 
forms,  as  that  any  single  minister  should,  and  more  reason  in 
respect  of  order  and  public  influence,  and  care,  and  charge  of 
souls :  but  if  she  have  a  greater  portion  of  the  Spirit  than  a 
single  person,  that  is,  if  the  whole  be  greater  than  the  part, 
or  the  public  better  than  the  private,  then  it  is  evident,  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  church,  in  respect  of  the  Divine  assistance, 
is  chiefly,  and  in  respect  of  order,  is  only  to  be  relied  upon 
for  public  provisions  and  forms  of  prayer. 

70.  But  now  if  the  church,  in  her  united  capacity, 
makes  prayers  for  the  people,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  bQ 
other  than  limited  and  determined  forms ;  for  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable, or,  indeed,  imaginable,  that  a  synod  of  church 
governors,  be  they  who  they  will,  so  they  be  of  Christ's  ap- 
pointment, should  meet  in  every  church,  and  pray  as  every 
man  list ;  their  counsels  are  united,  and  their  results  are  con- 
clusions and  final  detemynations,  which,  like  general  propo* 
ntions,  are  applicable  to  particular  instances ;  so  that,  first, 
since  the  Spirit  be  the  great  dictator  of  holy  prayers ;  and, 
secondly,  the  Spirit  is  promised  to  Ihe  church  in  her  united 
capacity;  and,  thirdly,  in  proportion  to  the  assembled,  '  ess- 
teris  paribus,'  so  are  measures  of  the  Spirit  poured  out; 
and,  fourthly,  when  the  church  is  assembled,  the  prayers 
which  they  teach  the  people,  are  limited  and  prescribed 
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forms;  it  foQowSi  that  limited  and  prescribed  forms  are,  io 
all  reason,  emanations  from  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Spirit, 
warranted  by  special  promises,  which  are  made  to  every  man 
there  present^  that  does  his  duty,  as  a  private  member  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  are  due  to  him  as  a  ruler  of  the  churchy 
and  yet  more  especially^  and  in  a  further  degree,  to  all  them 
met  together;  where,  if  ever,  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  such 
h^>s  and  graces  which  relate  to  the  public  government,  and 
have  influence  upon  the  communities  of  Christians,  «that  is, 
wiU  bless  their  meeting,  and  give  them  such  assistances  as 
will  enable  them  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  convene. 

71.  But  yet  if  any  man  shall  say,  'what  need  the 
church  meet  in  public  synods,  to  make  forms  of  prayer, 
when  private  ministers  are  able  to  do  it  in  their  several 
parishes  V  I  answer, '  it  is  true,  many  can,  but  they  cannot 
do  it  better  than  a  council ;'  and  I  think  no  man  is  so  im- 
pudent as  to  say  be  can  do  it  so  well ;  however,  '  quod 
spectat  ad  omnes,  ab  omnibus  tractari  debet,'  *  the  matter  is 
of  public  concernment,  and  therefore  should  be  of  public 
consultation,'  and  the  advantages  of  publicly  described  forms 
I  shall  afterward  specify.    In  the  mean  time, 

72.  Fifthly,  And  the  church,  I  mean  the  rulers  of 
the  church,  are  appointed  presidents  of  religious  rites,  and 
as  the  rulers,  in  conjunction,  are  enabled  to  do  it  best  by  the 
advantages  of  special  promises,  and  double  portions  of  the 
Spirit;  so  she  sdways  did  practise  this,  either  in  conjunction 
or  by  single  dictate,  by  public  persons  or  united  authority; 
but  in  all  times,  as  necessity  required,  they  prescribed  set 
forms  of  prayer, 

73.  If  I  should  descend  to  minutes  and  particulars,  I 
could  instance,  in  the  behalf  of  set  forms,  that.  First,  God 
prescribed  to  Moses  a  set  form  of  prayer  and  benediction,  to 
be  used  when  he  did  bless  the  people.  Secondly,  That  Moses 
composed  a  song  or  hymn,  for  the  children  ol  Israel,  to  use*, 
to  aU  their  generations.  Thirdly,  That  David  composed 
many  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  and  every  company 
of  singers  was  tied  to  certain  psalms,  as  the  veiy  titles  in* 
timate;  and  the  psalms  were  such  limited  and  determinate 
prescriptions^  that  in  some,  God's  Spirit  did  not  bind  them 
to  the  very  number  of  the  letters,  and  order  of  the  alphabet. 
Fourthly,  That  Solomon,  and  the  holy  kings  of  Judah,  brought 
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them  in,  and  continued  them,  in  the  ministration  of  the  temple. 
Fifthly,  That  in  the  reformation  by  Hezekiah,  the  priests  and 
Levites  were  commanded  to  praise  the  Lord, '  in  the  words  of 
David  and  Asaph  p.'  Sixthly,  That  'all  Scripture  is  written 
for  our  learning ;'  and  since  all  these,  and  many  more  set 
forms  of  prayer,  are  left  there  upon  record ;  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  they  were  left  there  for  our  use  and  devotion ; 
and  certainly;  it  is  as  lawful,  and  as  prudent,  to  pray  Scrip- 
tures, db  to  read  Scriptures ;  and  it  were  well,  if  we  would 
use  ourselves  to  the  expression  of  Scripture,  and  that  the 
language  of  God  were  familiar  to  us,  that  we  spake  the  words 
of  Canaan,  not  the  speech  of  Ashdod ;  and  time  was,  when 
it  was  thought  the  greatest  ornament  of  a  spiritual  person, 
and  instrument  of  a  religious  conversation;  but  then  the 
consequents  would  be,  that  these  prayers  were  the  best  forms 
which  were  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  those  psalms  and 
prayers  there  recorded,  were  the  best  devotions,  but  these 
are  set  forms.  7.  To  this  purpose  I  could  instance,  in  the 
example  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  taught  his  disciples  a 
form  of  prayer ;  and  that  Christ's  disciples  begged  the  same 
favour,  and  it  was  granted  as  they  desired  it. 

74.  And  here  I  mean  to  fix  a  little,  for  this  ground 
cannot  fail  us.  I  say,  Christ  prescribed  a  set  form  of  prayer 
to  be  used  by  all  his  disciples,  as  a  breviary  of  prayer,  as  a 
rule  of  their  devotions,  as  a  repository  of  their  need,  and  as 
a  direct  address  to  God.  For  in  this  prayer  God  did  not  only 
command  us  to  make  our  prayers,  as  Moses  was  bid  to  make 
the  tabernacle,  after  the  pattern  which  God  shewed  him  in 
the  mount,  and  Christ  shewed  his  apostles^ ;  but  he  hath 
given  us  the  very  tables  written  with  his  own  hand,  that  we 
should  use  them  as  they  are  so  delivered ;  this  prayer  was 
not  only  a  precedent  and  pattern,  but  an  instance  of  address, 
a  perfect  form  for  our  practice,  as  well  as  imitation.    For, 

75.  First,  When  Christ  was  upon  the  mount,  he  gave 
it  for  a  pattern  oStm;  oSv  vfoatixi^^  vfuT$,  '  So  pray  ye,* 
or  after  this  manner;  which  we  expound  only  to  the  sense  of 
becoming  a  pattern,  or  a  directory,  it  is  observable,  that  it  is 
not  only  directory  for  the  matter,  but  for  the  manner  too ; 
tmd  if  we  must  pray  with  that  matter,  and  in  that  manneri 

P  S  Citron,  xxix.  30.  ^  Matt.  v.  1*  and  vl.  9. 
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what  does  that  differ  from  praying  with  that  form?  however, 
it  is  well  enough,  that  it  becomes  a  precedent  to  us,  in  any 
sense,  and  the  church  may  vary  her  forms,  according  as  she 
judges  best  for  edification. 

76.  Secondly,  When  the  apostles,  upon  occasion  of  the 
form  which  the  Baptist  taught  his  disciples,  begged  of 
their  Master  to  teach  them  one,  he  again  taught  them'  this, 
and  added  a  precept  to  use  these  very  words' ;  orov  w^oa-Buxiff^s, 
Afyf Tf ,  *'  when  ye  pray,  say,  Our  Father,"  f  J^ii  yof  fjoiHv  ifiov  auroig 
A^Tfiy :  when  they  spake  to.  God,  it  was  fit  they  should  spieak 
in  his  words,  in  whose  name  also  their  prayers  only  could  be 
acceptable  ^ 

77.  Thirdly,  For  if  we  must  speak  this  sense,  why 
also  are  not  the  very  words  to  be  retained  ?  Is  there  any 
error  or  imperfection  in  the  words  ?  Was  not  Christ  master 
of  his  language  ?  And  were  not  his  words  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  his  sense  ?  Will  not  the  prayer  do  well  also  in 
our  tongues,  which  as  a  duty  we  are  obliged  to  deposit  in 
our  hearts,  and  preserve  in  our  memories,  without  which  it  is 
in  all  senses  useless,  whether  it  be  only  a  pattern,  or  a  repo- 
sitory of  matter? 

78.  Fourthly,  And  it  is  observable,  that  our  blessed  Sa« 
viour  doth  not  say,  'Pray  that  the  name  of  your  heavenly 
Father  may  be  sanctified,  or  that  your  sins  may  be  forgiven,' 
but  say,  ^*  Hallowed  be  thy  name,"  &c.  so  that  he  prescribes 
this  prayer,  not  in  *  massa  materiee,'  but  in  '  forma  verborum,' 
not  *  in  a  confiised  heap  of  matter,'  but  in '  an  exact  com- 
posure of  words,'  it  makes  it  evident  he  intended  it  not  only 
*  pro  regula  petendorum,'  '  for  a  direction  of  what  things  we 
are  to  ask,'  but  also  '  pro  forma  orationis,'  '  for  a  set  form  of 
prayer.'  Now  it  is  considerable  that  no  man  ever  had  the 
fulness  of  the  Sf^irit,  but  only  the  holy  Jesus,  and,  therefore,  it 
is  also  certain,  ^at  no  man  had  the  spirit  of  prayer  like  to 
him;  and  then,  if  we  pray  this  prayer  devoutly,  and  with 
pious  and  actual  iQtention,  do  we  not  pray  in  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  as  much  as  if  we  prayed  any  other  form  of  words 
pretended  to  be  taught  us  by  the  Spirit?  We  are  sure  that 
Christ  and  Christ's  Spirit  taught  us  this  prayer;  they  only 
gather  by  conjectures  and  opinions,  that  in  dieir  extempore 

'  Loke,  xi.  9.  *  Proibres.  ap.  Eunapium. 
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or  Ksoneeived  fonkM,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  teacheth  tibetti.  So 
nwch  then  ts  oertainties  are  better  than  uncertainties^  and 
Ood's  word  better  than  nian%  so  much  is  this  set  fornix  bed- 
sides the  infinite  advantages  in  the  matter,  better  than  tiieir 
extempore  and  conoeiyed  forms^  in  Ae  form  itself.  And  if 
ever  any  parayer  was,  or  could  be,  a  part  of  that  *  doctrine  of 
jfiuth'  by  which '  we  received  the  Spirits'  it  must  needs  be  this 
prayer,  wbidi  was  tiie  only  form  our  blessed  Master  taught 
the  Christian  churdi  immediately,  was  a  part  of  his  great 
and  glorious  sermon  in  the  mount,  in  which  all  the  needs  of 
the  world  ate  sealed  up  as  in  a  trea8ttre4iou8e,  and  intimated 
by  several  petitions,  as  diseases  are«  by  their  proper  and  pro- 
portioned remedies,  and  which  Christ  published^  as  the  first 
emanation  of  his  Spirit,  the  first  perfume  of  that  heavenly 
nnointing,  which  descended  on  his  sacred  head,  when  he 
went  down  into  the  waters  of  baptism. 

79«  This  we  are  certain  of,  that  there  is  nothing  want- 
ing, nothing  superfluous  and  impertinent,  nothing  carnal 
or  imperfect  in  this  prayer,  but  as  it  supplies  all  needs,  so  it 
serves  all  persons,  is  fitted  for  all  estates,  it  meets  with  all 
accidents,  and  no  necessity  can  surprise  any  man,  but  if  God 
bears  him  praying  that  prayer,  he  is  provided  for  in  that 
necessity :  and  yet,  if  any  single  person,  paraphrases  it,  it  is 
not  certaan  but  the  whole  sense  of  a  petition  may  be  altered 
by  the  intervention  of  one  improper  word,  and  there  can  be 
no  security  given  agauist  this,  bat  qualified  and  limited,  and 
just  in  such  a  proportion  as  we  can  be  assured  of  the  wisdom 
and  honesty  of  the  person,  and  the  actual  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

80.  Now  then  I  demand,  whether  ihe  prayer  of  Ma^ 
nasses  be  so  good  a  prayer  as  the  lliOrd's  Prayer?  or  is 
the  prayer  of  Judith,  or  of  Tobias,  or  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 
or  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  is  any  of  these  so  good  ?  Certaialy 
no  man  will  say  they  are ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  we  are 
not  sure  they  are  inspired  by  the  holy  Spirit  of  Qod ;  prudent^ 
and. pious,  and  conformable  to  religion  they  may  be,  but  not 
penned  by  so  excellent  a  spirit  as  this  prayer.  And  what 
assurance  can  be  given,  that  any  minister's  prayear  is  better 
than  the  prayers  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  who  was  a  very  wise, 

I  Osl.iii.  s. 
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and  a  very  good  man,  as  all  the  world  acknowledges ;  I  know 
not  any  one  of  tbem  that  has  so  large  a  testimony^  or  is  of 
80  great  reputation.  Bat  suppose  tbey  can  make  as  good 
prayers,  yet  surely  they  are  apocryphal  at  least,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  apocryphal  prayers  are  not  so  exceUent 
as  the  Lord's  prayer,  by  the  same  reason  must  the  best  they 
can  be  imagined  to  compose,  fall  short  of  this  excellent  par- 
tem, by  how  much  they  partake  of  a  smaller  portion  of  the 
spirit,  as  a  drop  of  water  is  less  than  all  the  waters  under  or 
above  the  firmament. 

81.  Secondly,  I  would  also  willingly  know,  whether  if 
any  man  uses  the  fbrm  which  Christ  taught,  supposing 
he  did  not  tie  us  to  the  very  prescript  words,  can  there  be 
any  hurt  in  it?  Is  it  imaginable,  tiiat  any  commandment 
should  be  brokai,  or  any  aflRront  done  to  the  honour  of  Ood^ 
or  any  act  of  imprudence,  or  irreligion  in  it,  or  any  negligence 
ef  any  insinuation  of  the  Divine  pleasure  ?  I  cannot  yet  think 
of  any  thing  to  frame  for  answer,  so  much  as  by  way  of  an 
antinomy  or  objection.  But  then  supposing  Christ  did  tie 
us  to  use  this  prayer  'pro  loco  et  tempore,'  according  to 
the  nature  and  obligation  of  all  affirmative  precepts,,  as  it  is 
certain  he  did,  in  the  preceptive  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke, 
**  When  ye  pray,  say.  Our  Father,''  then  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  a  Divine  commandment  is  broken  by  its  rejection;  and 
therefore,  if  there  were  any  doubt  remaining,  whether  it  be  a 
command  or  no ;  yet  since,  on  one  side,  there  is  danger  of 
a  negligence,  and  a  contempt,  and  that  on  the  odier  side,  the 
observation  and  conformity  cannot  be  criminal  or  imprudent; 
it  will  follow,  that  the  retaining  of  this  prayer  in  practice, 
and  suffering  it  to  do  all  its  intentions,  and  particularly  be* 
coming  the  great  ai^yria^  or  *  authority'  for  set  forms  ci 
prayer,  is  the  safest,  most  prudent,  most  Christian  under* 
standing  of  those  words  of  Christ,  propounding  the  Lord's 
prayer  to  the  Christian  church.  And  because  it  is  impossible 
that  all  particulars  should  be  expressed  in  any  fbrm  of  prayer, 
because  particulars  are  not  only  casual  and  accidental,  but 
also  infinite ;  Christ,  according  to  that  wisdom  he  had  without 
measure,  framed  a  prayer,  which,  by  a  general  comprehen- 
sion, should  include  all  particulars,  eminently  and  virtually; 
so  that  there  should  be  no  defect  in  it, — and  yet  so  short,  that 
die  most  imperfect  memories  might  retain,  and  use  it. 
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82.  And  it  is  not  imiss  to  observe,  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  first  taught  tliis  prayer  to  be  a  remedy,  and  a 
reproof  of  the  vain  repetition  of  the  Pliarisees ;  and  besides 
that  it  was  so  *  k  priori/  we  also,  in  the  event,  see  the  ezoel- 
lent  spirit  and  wisdom  in  the  constitution ;  for  those  persons 
who  have  laid  aside  the  Lord's  prayer,  have  been  noted  by 
common  observation,  to  be  very  long  in  their  forms,  and  trou- 
blesome, and  vain  enough  in  their  repetitions ;  they  have  laid 
aside  the  medicine,  and  the  old  wound  bleeds  afresh;  the 
Pharisees  did  so  of  old. 

83.  And  after  alt  this,  it  is  strange  employment,  that 
any  man  should  be  put  to  justify  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  any  of  Christ's  institutions;  as  if  any  of  his  servants,  who 
are  wise  upon  his  stock,  instructed  by  his  wisdom,  made 
knowing  by  his  revelations,  and  whose  all  that  is  good,  is  but 
a  weak  ray  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
should  dare  to  think  that  the  derivative  should  be  before 
the  primitive,  the  current  above  the  fountain ;  and  that  we 
should  detive  all  our  excellency  from  him,  and  yet  have  some 
beyond  him,  that  is,  some  which  he  never  had,  or  which  he 
was  not  pleased  to  manifest ;  or  that  we  should  have  a  spirit 
of  prayer,  able  to  make  productions  beyond  his  prayer,  who 
received  the  Spirit  without  measure.  But  this  is  not  the 
first  time  man  hath  disputed  against  God. 

84.  And  now  let  us  consider,  with  sobriety,  not  only 
of  this  excellent  prayer,  but  of  all  that  are  deposited  in 
the  primitive  records  of  our  religion.  Are  not  those  prayers 
and  hymns  in  holy  Scripture,  excellent  compositions,  admi- 
rable instruments  of  devotion,  full  of  piety,  rare  and  incom- 
parable addresses  to  God  ?  Dare  any  man,  with  his  gift  of 
prayer,  pretend,  that  he  can  extempore,  or  by  study,  make 
better?  Who  dares  pretend  that  he  hath  a  better  spirit  than 
David  had?  or  than  the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  other 
holy  persons  in  Scripture,  whose  prayers  and  psalms  are,  by 
God's  Spirit,  consigned  to  the  use  of  the  church  for  ever? 
Or  will  it  be  denied,  but  that  they  also'  are  excellent  direc- 
tories and  patterns  for  prayer  ?  And  if  patterns,  the  nearer 
we  draw  to  our  example,  are  not  the  imitations  and  represent- 
ments  the  better  ?  And  what  then,  if  we  took  the  samplers 
themselves  ?  Is  there  any  imperfection  in  them,  and  can  we 
mend  them,  and  correct  the  *  Magnificat  V    The  vqry  m^ttter 
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of  these,  and  the  author,  no  less  than  Divine,  cannot  but 
jastify  the  foims,  though  set,  determined  and  prescribed. 

85.  In  a  just  proportion  and  commensuration,  I 
argue  so  concerning  the  primitive  and  ancient  forms  of 
church-service,  which  are  composed  according  to  those  so 
excellent  patterns,  which  if  they  had  remained  pure,  as  in  the 
first  institution,  or  had  always  been  as  they  had  been  re- 
formed by  the  church  of  England,  they  would,  against  all 
defiance,  put  in  for  the  next  place  to  those  forms  of  liturgy; 
which,  ^mutatis  mutandis/  are  nothing  but  the  words  of 
Scripture.  But  I  am  resolved,  at  this  present,  not  to  enter 
into  question  concerning  the  matter  of  prayers. 

86.  Next,  we  must  inquire  what  the  apostles  did^  in 
obedience  to  the  precept  of  Christ,  and  what  the  church 
did,  in  imitation  of  the  apostles.  That  the  apostles  did  use 
the  prayer  their  Lord  taught  th,em,  I  think  need  not  much  be 
questioned ;  they  could  have  no  other  end  of  their  desire,  and 
it  had  been  a  strange  boldness  to  ask  for  a  form  which  they 
intended  not  to  use,  or  a  strange  levity  not  to  do  what  they 
intended.  But  I  consider  they  had  a  double  capacity,  they 
were  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  education,  and  now  Christians 
by  a  new  institution ;  in  the  first  capacity,  they  used  those 
tet. forms  of  prayer,  which  their  nation  used  in  their,  devo- 
tions. Christ  and  his  apostles  sang  a  hymn,  part  of  the 
great  allelujah",  which  was  usually  sung  at  the  end  of  the 
paschal  supper :  ^*  After  the  supper  they  sang  a  hymn,''  says 
the  evangelist.  The  Jews  also  used,  every  sabbath,  to  sing 
the  92d  psalm,  which  is  therefore  entitled,  ^  A  song  or  psalm 
for  the  sabbath ;'  and  they  who  observed  the  hours  of  prayer, 
and  vows,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  temple,  need  not  be 
SQspeeted  to  have  omitted  the  Jewish  forms  of  prayer.  And 
as  they  complied  with  the  religious  customs  of  the  nation, 
worshipping  according  to  the  Jewish  manner,  it  is  also  in 
reason  to  be  presumed,  they  were  worshippers  according  to 
the  new  Christian  institution,  and  used  that  form  their  Lord 
taught  them. 

87.  Now,  that  they  4ied  themselves  to  recitation  of 
the  very  words  of.  Christ's  prayer  '  pro  loco  et  tempore,' 
I  am  therefore  easy  to  believe,  because  I  find  they  were 

"  Vid.  Scalig.  de  emend,  teoipor.  dc  Judeor.  raag.  AUelnjab. 
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atrict,  to  a  scruple,  in  retaining  the  aacarameiftal  worda  which 
Christ  spake,  when  he  instituted  the  blessed  Bacrament,  inr 
Bomnch  that  not  only  three  CTangelists,  but  St.  Paul  also, 
not  only  making  a  narrative  of  the  institution,  but  teaching 
the  Corinthians  the  manner  of  its  cekfaration,  to  a  tittle  he 
recites  the  words  of  Christ.  Now  the  action  of  the  con- 
secrator  is  not  a  theatrical  representment  of  the  action  of 
Christ,  but  a  sacred,  solemn,  and  sacramental  prayer',  in 
which,  since  the  apostles  at  first,  and  the  church  ever  after 
did,  with  reverence,  and  fear,  retain  the  very  words,  it  is 
not  only  a  probation  of  the  question  in  general,  in  behalf  of 
set  forms ;  but  also  a  high  probability  that  they  retained  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  used  it  to  aa  iHra,  in  the  very  form  of 
words. 

88.  And  I  the  rather  make  the  inference  from  the 
preceding  argument,  because  of  the  cognation  one  hath 
with  the  other ;  for  the  apostle  did  also,  in  the  consecration 
pf  the  eucharist,  use  the  Lord's  prayer;  and  that,  together 
with  the  words  of  institution,  was  the  only  form  of  consecra- 
tion, saith  St.  Gregory  r;  and  St.  Jerome  affirms,  that  the 
apostles,  by  the  command  of  their  Lord,  used  this  prayer*  in 
the  benediction  of  the  elements. 

89.  But  besides  this,  when  the  apostles  had  received 
gnat  measures  of  the  Spirit,  and,  by  their  gift  of  prayer, 
eomposed  more  forms  for  the  help  and  comfort  of  the  church, 
and  contrary  to  the  order  in  the  first  creation,  the  light  which 
was  in  tbe  body  of  the  sun,  was  now  difiused  over  the  face 
of  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new  earth ;  it  became  a  precept 
evangelical,  that  we  should  praise '  God  in  hymns  and  psalms, 

>  Imd  totot  csDoo  coMecrmtioDit  tarn  limllM  ctt  et  fer^  idem  ia  TcrWt 
apvd  Gnecof,  LAtinot,  Arabas,  Annenios,  Syros,  iEgjptiot,  JEthiopcs,  nt  nisi 
ft  commoni  fonte,  qai  nisi  apMtoIonim  non  est,  manare  non  potnerit*  TTnde 
inteUigi  datar  (qvia  multam  erat,  at  in  epistoli,  notnni  illiim  agendi  ordinem 
iMinvaret,  qnm  naivcna  per  orbcaa  senrat  eceletia)  ab  ipao  ofdinatu  cue, 
quod  aaU&  monim  divenitatc  variatv.    S.  Aog,  ep.  J 18* 

7  Greg.  1.  7.  cp.  63.  Hier.  lib.  contr.  Pelag. 

■  Eligo  in  bis  Terbit  hac  intelligere,  qnod  omnis,  Tel  peni  bmnis  fre« 
qnentat  ecelesia,  at  precationes  accipiamns  dictas,  qnas  facimnt  in  celebia- 
tloae  sacnmcntomni,  aateqaam  iUnd,  qnod  est  in  Domini  Bwam,  incipiat 
benedict;  orationes  cam  benedicitnr,  et  ad  distribnendnm  comminaitnrt 
qoam  totam  orationem,  pene  omnis  ecdcsia  Dominicft  oratioiie  condndit. 
S.  Aug.  op.  59.  q.  5*  ad  illad  PaaU,  *  obsecro  primua  omniam  fieri  ob- 
aecrationct.' 
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tt&d  fipiritiud  songs  V  which  ii  so  certain,  that  they  were 
compositions  of  industry  and  debh^ation,  and  yet  MFere  mmg 
in  the  spirit,  that  he,  who  denies  the  last,  speaks  against 
Scriptures, — he  who  denies  the  fiist,  speaks  against  reason, 
and  would  best  confute  himself  iS  in  the  highest  of  his  pre- 
tence of  the  Spirit,  he  would  rentnre  at  some  extempore 
hymns.  And  of  this,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  St. 
Austin ;  **  de  hymnis  et  psalmis  canendia  habeci  Domini  et 
Iqpostotorum  docmnenta,  et  ndiiia  prssceptaV^  And  the 
church  obeyed  them;  for  as  an  ancient  author,  under  the 
name  of  Dionysins  Areopagita,  relates,  the  chief  of  the 
clerieal  and  ministering  order,  offer  bvead  upon  the  aitas, 
**  Cnm  ecdesiastaci  omnes  lavdem  hymnnmque  generalem 
!I>eo  tribuerunt,  cum  quibns  pohtifex  sacras  preces  rit^  p^^ 
ictt/'  &c.  ^^  They  aU  sing  one  hymn  to  God,  and  the  bishop 
prays  '  rit^,'  aecording  to  the  ritual  or  constitution/' — ^wfaich 
in  no  sense  of  liie  church,  or  of  grammar,  can  be  understood 
without  a  sokflsn  and  deteianined  form ;  v/tcvtry,  says  Casaubos^ 
is  'cantare,  idem  senilis  dicere,  apud  Graces  sraTuMoym^; 
they  were  forms  of  praising  God,  used  constantly,  p^iodir 
eally,  and  in  the  daily  offices*  And  the  fiaitherB  of  the  coiincil 
of  Antioch  complain  againM  Panlus  Samosatenus,  '*  Quod 
psalmos  et  cantus,  qui  ad  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  ho- 
poiem  decantari  soWt,  tanquam  recentiores,  et  h  Tiris  i^ 
centiofis  memoritt  editos  exploserit  :*'  **  The  quarrel  waa^ 
that  he  said  the  church  had  used  to  say  hymns  which  wese 
made  by  new  men,  and  not  derived  from  the  andents^;'' 
which,  if  we  consider  that  the  council  of  Antioch  was  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Gallienus,  the  emperor,  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
three  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  will  fairly  prove,  that  the 
use  of  prescribed  forms  of  prayer,  hymns,  and  forma  of  wor* 
shipping,  were  very  early  in  the  church ;  and  it  is  unimagi- 
nable it  should  be  otherwise,  when  we  remember  the  appsto- 
heal  pisec^t  before  mentioned.  And  if  we  fancy  a  higher 
precedent,  than  wh^t  was  manifested  upon  earth,  we  may 
please  to  see  one  observed  to  have  been  made  in  heaven  ;  for 
a  set  form  of  worship,  and  address  to  God,  was  recorded  by 
St.  John*,  and  sung  in  heaven;  and  it  was  composed  out  of 

•  Col.  Hi.  16.  ^  Epist.  119.  c.  18*  «  In  Theophnist.  chanict. 

*  Ap.  Easebi  1, 7.  c.  94^  EtWalut.  Strebo.  e.  t5.  de  reb.  Eccks. 
'  Apoc.  15.  3. 
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the  songs  of  Moees^,  of  David  i,  and  of  Jeremy  S  which 
certainly  is  a  very  good  precedent  for  us  to  imitate,  although 
but  revealed  by  St.  John,  by  way  of  vision  and  ecstasy,  that 
we  may  see,  if  we  would  speak  with  the  tongue  of  men  and 
angels,  we  could  not  praise  God  in  better  forms,  than  what 
are  recorded  in  holy  Scripture. 

90.  But  besides  the  metrical  part,  the  apostle  hath 
described  other  parts  of  liturgy  in  Scripture,  whose  com* 
position,  though  it  be  in  determined  forms  of  words,  yet  not 
so  bound  up  with  numbers,  as  hymna :  and  these  St.  Paul 
calls  '  supplications,  prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of 
thanks/  which  are  several  manners  of  address  distinguished 
by  their  subject  matter,  by  their  form  and  manner  of  address. 
'As  appears  plainly  by  '  intercessions  and  giving  of  thanks ;' 
the  other  are  also  by  all  men  distinguished,  though  in  the 
particular  assignment  they  differ ;  but  the  distinction  of  the 
words  implies  the  distinction  of  offices,  which  together  with 
the  ra  avofiimfionifiara  rw  orfofrriw,  the  '  lectionarium'  of  the 
church,  the  books  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  spoken  of  by 
Justin  Martyr,  and  said  to  be  used  in  the  Christian  congre- 
gations, are  the  constituent  parts  of  liturgy ;  and  the  expo- 
sition  of  the  words  we  best  learn  from  the  practice  of  the 
church,  who  in  all  ages,  of  whose  public  offices  any  record  is 
left  to  us,  took  their  pattern  from  these  places  of  Scripture, 
the  one  for  prose,  the  other  for  verse ;  and  if  we  take  Uturgy 
into  its  several  parts,  or  members,  we  cannot  want  something 
to  apply  to  every  one  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  in  these 
present  allegations'. 

91.  For  the  offices  of  prose  we  find  but  small  men- 
tion of  them  in  the  very  first  time,  save  only  in  general 
terms,  and  that  such  there  were,  and  that  St.  James,  St. 
Mark,  St.  Peter,  and  others  of  the  apostles  and  apostolical 
men,  made  liturgies ;  and  if  these  which  we  have  at  this  day, 
were  not  theirs,  yet  they  make  probation  that  these  apostles 
left  others,  or  else  they  were  impudent  people  that  prefixed 
their  names  so  early,  and  the  churches  were  very  incurious 

'Exod.  XT.  K  Paalm  cxlv.  ^  Chap.  z.  6y  7. 

^tf  liC  laluuitftv.  Euxu^f  InMrtUff,  mm^a^m,  mx***!  '^>}^t^  *l«»iVtoc  •  M  rm  Ufrvf 

ziuc,  n  0  Touc  (siTAc  2^<«*.  Hctych.  vide  S.  Aagiut.  ep.  59.  q.  5.  in  hnac  locoai : 
dctcripti  verba  ad  sect.  86. 
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•to  Bvrallow  such  a.l^le,  if  no  preten^ioii  could  have  beeo 
reasonably  made  for  their  jus^fication.  But  concerning 
dburch  hymns,  we  have  clearer  testimony  in  particular,  both 
because  there  were  many  of  them,  and  because  they  were 
dispersed  more,  soon  got  by  heart,  passed  also  among  the 
people,  and  were  pious  arts  of  the  Spirit,  whereby  holy 
things  were  instilled  into  their  souls  by  the  help  of  fancy^ 
and  a  more  easy  meinory.  The  first  civilizing  of  the  people 
used  to  be  by  poetiy,  and  their  divinity  was  conveyed  by 
songs  and  verses^;  and  the  apostle  exhorted  the  Christians, 
*  To  exhort  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns,'  for  he  knew 
the  excellent  advantages  were  likely  to  accrue  to  religion  by 
such  an  insinuation  of  the  mysteries*  Thus  St.  Hilary  and 
St.  Ambrose  composed  hymns  for  the  use  of  the  church*  and 
St  Austin  made  a  hymn  against  the  schism  of  Donatus; 
which  hymns,  when  they  were  publicly  allowed  of,  w^re  used 
in  public  ofiices ;  not  till  then ;  for  Paulus  Samosatenus  had 
brought  women  into  the  church  to  ping  vain  and  trifling 
songs,  and  some  bishops  took  to  theufselves  too  great  and 
incurious  a  license,  and  brought  hymns  into  the  church, 
whose  gravity  and  piety  was  not  yery  remarkable}  V9^^ 
occasion  of  which,  the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Laodicea 
ordained,  on  ou  iu  iiioahmw^  ^^o^^cpv;  xifiO'Bcu  iy  Iwc^^/a,  ^'  No 
psalms  of  private  composition  must  be  brought  into  the 
church ;"  so  Gentian  Harvet  renders  it ;  Isidore  translates  it 
^'  Psalmos  ab  idiotis  composites/'  ''  Psalms  made  by  com- 
mon persons." — '^  Psalms  usually  sung  abroad/'  so  Dionysius 
Exiguus  calls  (hpm,  ''  Psalmos  plebeios :"  but  I  suppose  by 
the  following  words  is  meant,  that  none  but  Scripture  psalms 
shall  be  read  there;  for  so  the  canon  adds,  ix^a  fiifa  ra 
Hovofuia  rif  ttco^uo^  )uu  ttatvSi  fteM»nf,  ''  Nothing  to  be  read  in 
the  church  but  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.''-:^And 
this  interpretation  agrees  well  enough  with  the  occasion  of 
the  canon  which  I  now  mentioned. 

92.  This  only  by  the  way,  the  redditiop  of  ^eo^fMvf 
iiiotrtHWi  by  Isidore,  to  be  '  psalms  made  by  common  persons,' 
whom  the  Scripture  calls  ihira^,  '  ignorant  or  unlearned,'  is 
^agreeable  enough  with  that  of  St.  Paul^  w|jo  iptimates,  that 

*  • 

^  Vt  qnitqae  de  Scripturis  saoctU,  vel  dc  proprio  ingenio  potest|  provo- 
catar  io  niediam  D^o  Ganere.  Tertu).  Ap61og. 
VOL.  vil.  c  c 
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prayers,  and  forms  of  liturgies,  are  to  be  composed  ^  for 
tbem,  not  by  them;'  the^  were  never  thought  of  to  be 
persons  competent  to  make  forms  of  prayers  themseWes: 
for  St.  Paid '  speaks  of  such  an  one  as  of  a  person  coming 
into  the  phurch  to  hear  the  prophets  pray,  and  sing,  and 
interpret,  and  prophesy,  and  Ixf7%mii  inro  waarmf,  omHfhirm 
imi  XMfTw,  "  He  is  reproved  of  all,  and  judged  of  all  ;'*  and, 
therefore,  the  most  unfit  person  in  the  world  to  bring  any 
thing  that  requires  great  ability,  and  great  authority,  to 
obtrude  it  upon  the  church,  his  rulers,  and  his  judges.  And 
this  was  not  unhandsomely  intimated  by  the  word  some- 
times used  by  the  £vxoao7<ov  of  the  Greek  church,  calling  the 
public  litui^  Morramof,  which  signifies  '  prayers,  made  for  the 
nse  of  the  '  idiot»,'  or  private  persons,'  as  the  word  is 
contradistinguished  from  the  rulers  of  the  church.  Korro^ 
signifies  '  contum,'  and  MorrS  xXfTv,  is  as  much  as  wpoaimorrm^ 
iHf,  *  to  live  in  the  condition  of  a  private  person,'  and  in  the 
vulgar  Greek,  says  Arcadius,  mrro^  and  tutrreomHi  aiAftr^g 
signify  '  a  little  man,  of  a  low  stature,'  from  which  two 
significations  MonaMtw  may  well  enough  design  '  a  short  form 
of  prayer,  made  for  the  use  of  private  persons.'  And  this 
"was  reasonable,  and  part  of  the  religion  even  of  the  heathen, 
as  well  as  Christians ;  the  presidents  of  their  religion  were  to 
find  prayers  for  the  people,  and  teach- them  forms  of  address 
to  their  gods. 

Cftftit  cum  paerift  tfimn  pncUa  muriti 
Disceret  Bode  pre€et,  YBtem  ni  Mnn  dedUsct  ? 
Foscit  opcm  cborns,  ct  pnMentm  nmniDa  sentit; 
Cttlestes  implorat  biiom,  docte  precc  blaiid«9; 
Di  toperi  placsntor,  esiminc  Maaes  "• 


But  this  by  the  way. 

93.  But,  because  I  am  casually  fallen  upon  mention 
of  the  Laodicean  council,  and  that  it  was  very  ancient, 
before  the  Nicene,  and  of  very  great  reputation,  both  in  the 
east,  and  in  the  west,  it  will  not  be  a  contemptible  addition 
to  the  reputation  of  set  forms  of  liturgy,  that  we  find  them, 
so  early  in  the  church,  reduced  to  a  very  regular  and  com- 
posed manner.  The  fifteenth  canon  suffers  none  to  sing  in 
the  church,  but  the  cm  itp^ifof  ^l^cboyomf,  xot  mh  tw  af»£ima 

1 1  Con  ziY.  ■  Hor.  cp.  s.  1.  iSf  • 
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AifoGalvomf^  *  they  that  sing  by  book,  and  go  up  itfto  the 
pulpit;'  they  were  the  same  persons,  and  the  manner  of 
doing  their  office,  was  their  appellative,  which  shoirs  plaitly, 
that  the  known  custom  of  the  church  was  for  them  who  were 
in  the  i^Awi^  '  in  the  pulpit/  to  read  their  offices,  and  devo- 
tions. They  read  them  aaco  hfOigag,  that  is  the  word  ill  thift 
canon.  Those  things  which  signify  the  greatest,  ot  first 
antiquity^  are  said  to  be  Iv  hpOifa  ypa^ifuvar  *Afxo^^^  h^^ifai 
Mktif,  was  spoken  proverbially,  to  signify  -'  ancient  tarings :' 
and  Ziif  xaruh  Kfovto;  »V  rof  iifdifag:  so  that  if  these  flithers 
ehose  these  words  as  grammarians, '  the  singers  a^ri  hf^fo^,^ 
were  '  such  as  sung  ancient  hymns  of  primitive  antiquity ;' 
which  also  is  the  more  credible,  because  the  persons  were 
noted  and  distinguished  by  their  employment,  as  a  thing 
known  by  so  long  an  use,  till  it  t^me  to  be  their  appel- 
lative. The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  canons  command, 
that  lessons  and  psalms  should  be  said  interchangeably  uci 
riiv  ednrnv  Xtiroufylav  rSv  r^uK  vavrore,  mm  h  raffs  hvaraig  mm  h 
reui  ioTTsfms  6^ti>£iv  yma^au, ''  and  the  same  liturgy  (that  is  the 
word)  or  office  of  prayers,  to  be  said  always  at  nones  and 
▼espers.'V-This  shows  the  manner  of  executing  their  office 
of  psalmists,  and  readers;  they  did  not  sing  or  say  extempore, 
but  they  read  prayers  and  psalms,  cmd  sung  them  out  of 
a  book;  neither  werte  they  brought  in  fresh  and  new  at 
every  meeting,  but  it  was  aurii  Tinroupyta  vavrorey  '  still  th6 
same  forto  of  prayers,'  without  variation. 

94.  But  then  if  we  remember  how  ancient  this  office  was 
in  the  church,  and  that  the  dvayvAarM  and  ^ixreu,  *  the 
readers  and  singers'  were  clerical  offices,  deputed  for  public 
ministry  about  pi^ayers  and  devotions  in  the  church  :  for  so 
we  are  told  by  Simeon  Thessalonicensis,  in  particular,  con- 
<ceming-  the  ^voyiwonK,  mu  to^;  ^tiovi  9r^XFre<  YoT^  ^^eaJ^ovviv 
•i/ifoufj  nroi  Hovotafx^Ty  *  He  does  dictate  the  hymns  to .  the 
singers ;'  and  then  of  the  singers  there  is  no  question):— and 
•that  these  two  offices  were  so  ancient  in  the  church,  that 
•they  were  mentioned  by.  St.  Ignatius  **,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  the  latter  times  of  the  apostles ;  we  may  well 
believe  that  set  and  described  fbrms  df  Uturgy  were  as  6&rly 
tks  the  days  of  the  apostles,  and  continued  ih  th^  continuation 

-  »  Epitt  ad  AtttioolMk:  mtiiofialBr  etkiRi  in  .25^.  Csnos*  Ap^ttotomm. 
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of  those  and  the  like  o^ces,  id  all  descending  ages.  Of  the 
iiame  design  and  intimation  were  those  known  offices  in  the 
Greek  church,  of  the  Kamifxnf  and  the  'TiroCoxtv^,  which 
Socrates  speaks  of^  as  of  an  office  in  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
h  TJf  ayvn  it  'Af^Mieariftia  avayviffrai  Mm  mtoCoXHV  itipofoi,  itrt 
aarrnxdv/Hifoi  d^a  tfn  Tirroi,  &c.  Their  office  was  the  same 
with  the  reader ;  they  did  '  ex  prsescripto  preeire,  et  ad  ver- 
hnin  referre/  the  same  which  ab  Alexandre  notes  to  have 
^een  done  in  the  religious  rites  of  heathen  Greece;  the  first 
read  out  of  a  book  the  appointed  prayers,  and  the  others 
rehearsed  them  after.  Now  it  is  unimaginable  that  constant 
^officers  should  be  appointed  to  say  an  office,  and  no  public 
office  be  described, 

95.  I  shall  add  but  this  one  thing  more,  and  pass  on 
'  ad  aha.'  And  that  is,  that  I  never  yet  saw  any  instance, 
example,  or  pretence  of  precedent  of  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
lay-person,  that  ever  prayed  extempore  in  the  church ;  and 
although  in  some  places^  single  bishopiB,  or,  peradventure, 
other  persons  of  less  authority  did  oftentimes  bring  prayers 
of  their  own*  into  the  church;  yet  ever  they  were  com- 
positions, and  premeditations,  and  were  brought  thither, 
there  to  be  repeated  often,  and  added  to  the  litui^ ;  and 
although  the  liturgies,  while  they  were  less  full  than  since 
they  have  been,  were  apt  to  receive  the  additions  of  pious 
and  excellent  persons,  yet  the  inconvenience  grew  so  great^ 
by  permitting  any  forms  but  what  were  approved  by  a  public 
spirit,  that  the  church,  as  she  always  had  forms  of  public 
prescription,  so  she  resolved  to  permit  no  mixture  of  any 
thing  but  what  was  warranted  by  an  equal  power,  that  the 
spirits  of  the  prophets  might  be  subject  to  the  prophets,  and 
.such  spirits,  when  they  are  once  tried,  whether  they  be  of 
God  or  no,  tried  by  a  lawful  superior,  and  a  ccHnpetent  judge, 
<may  then  venture  into  the  open  air.  And  it  were  a  strange 
imprudence,  choosingly  to  entertain  those  inconveni^ices 
•which  our  wiser  fore&thers  felt,  and  declared,  and  remedied. 
.For  why  should  we  be  in  love  with  tl|at  evil,  against  which 
they  sa  carefully  armed  their  churches,  by  the  provision  and 
defence  of  laws  ?  For  this  produced  that  canon  of  the  council 
.  of  Milevis,  in  Africa ;  '*  Placait  ut  preces  ques  |»obat8B  fuo- 

.»  De  prapno  ingciafa,  4e  pcctofeaiac  faoaitorei  w  fiad  oaee  ia  T«rtilllisB. 
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rfnt  in  concilio,  ab  omnibus  c^ebrentar,  ned  aliee  omnino- 
dicantar  in  ecclesii,  nisi  quBB  k  prudentioribus  factse  fuerint 
in  Synodo."  That  is  the  restraint  and  prohibition ;  ^'  public 
prayers  must  be  such  as  ^re  publicly  appointed  and  pre-' 
scribed  by  our  superiors,  and  no  private  forms  of  our  con^ 
oeiving  must  be  used  in  the  church/'  The  reason  follows : 
"  Ne  fortfe  aliquid  contra  fidem^  vel  per  ignorantiam,  vel  pep 
minus  studiufu  sit  compositum  :'^  ''  Lest  through  ignorance, 
or  want  of  deliberation,  any  thing  be  spoken  in  our  prayers 
i^ainst  faith,''  and  good  manners.  Their  reason  is  good, 
and  they  are  witnesses  of  it,  who  hear  the  varief  y  of  prayers^ 
before  and  after  sermons,  there»  where  the  Directory  is  prac- 
tised,— where,  to  speak  most  modestly,  not  only  their  private* 
opinions,  but  also  human  interests,  and  their  own  personal 
concernments,  and  wild  fancies,  bom  perhaps  not  two  days 
before,  are  made  the  objects  of  the  people's  hopes,  of  tbeif 
desires  and  their  prayers ;  and  all  in  the  mean  time  pretend' 
to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

96.  Thus  far  we  are  gone.  The  church  hath,  1.  power 
and  authority ;  and,  2.  command ;  3.  and  ability,  or  pro- 
mise of  assistances,  to  make  public  forms  of  Uturgy ;  and^ 
4.  the  church  always  did  so,  in  all  descents  from  Moses  to' 
Christ,  from  Christ  to  the  apostles,  from  them  all,  to  alF 
descending  ages;  for  I  have  instanced  till  St.  Austin's  time ; 
and  since,  there  is  no  qiuestion,  the  people  were  arrty^afa 

roMtw,  as  Balsamon  says  of  those  of  the  Greek  communion  ; 
^  they  used  unalterable  forms  of  prayers,  described  out  of 
the  books  of  public  liturgy."  It  remains  only,  that  I  con- 
sider upon  what  reason,  and  grounds  of  prudence  and  reli- 
gion, the  church  did  so ;  and  whether  she  did  well  or  no.  In' 
order  to  which,  I  consider, 

97.  First,  every  man  hath  personal  needs  of  his  own,-.  Mtf 
he  that  understands  his  own  condition,  and  hath  studied 
the  state  of  his  soul,  in  order  to  eternity, — his  tinrpSrti 
estate,  in  order  to  justice  and  charity, — and  the  constitution 
and  necessities  of  his  body,  in  order  to  health, — and  his  health; 
in  order  to  the  service  of  God,  as  every  wise  and  good  mail 
does,  will  find  that  no  man  can  make  such  provision  for  hid 
necessities,  as  he  can  do  for  his  own ;  '  cseteris  paribus,'  no 
man  '  knows  the  things  of  a  man  but  the  spirit  of  the  man  ;' 
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and,  therefore,  if  he  have  proportionable  abilitiesi  it  ift 
allowed  to  him,  and  it  is  necessary,  for  him,  Xo  represent  hia^ 
own  conditions  to  God ;  and  he  can  best  express  his  own 
sense,  or  at  least  best  sigh  forth  his  own  meaning ;  and  if  he 
be  a  good  man,  the  spirit  will  make  intercession  for  him 
with  those  *  unutterable  groans/  Besides  this,  every  family 
bath  needs  proper  to  it,  in  the  capacity  of  a  family,  and  those 
are  to  he  represented  by  the  master  of  the  family;  whom 
men  of  the  other  persuasion  are  apt  to  confess  to  be  a  priest 
in  his  own  family,  and  a  king;  and  *'  sacrorum  omniumt 
potestas  sub  regibns  esto/'  they  are  willing  in  this  sense  to 
acknowledge;  and  they  call  upon  him  to  perform  ftnuly 
duties,  that  is,  all  the  public  devotions  of  the  family  are  to 
be  ordered  by  him. 

98.  Now,  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  a  set  form  of 
words,  is  acknowledged  by  Didoclavius:  "  Nam  licet  in 
condavi  pater  famili&s  verbis  exprimere  animi  affectus  pro 
arbitrio  potest,  quia  Dominus  cor  intuetur  et  afiectus,  tamen 
public^  coram  tota  famili&  idem  absque  indecoro  non 
potest  ^''  If  he  prays  extempore,  without  a  set  form  of 
prayer,  he  may  commit  many  an  indecency ;  a  set  and 
described  form  of  prayer  is  most  convenient  in  a  family,  that 
children  and  servants  may  be  enabled  to  r^nember,  and 
tacitly  recite  the  prayer  together  with  the  '  major  domo.' 
But  I  rely  not  upon  this,  but  proceed  upon  this  consi- 
deration : — 

99.  As  private  persons  and  as  families,  so  also  have 
churches  their  special  necessities,  in  a  distinct  capacity; 
and,  therefore,  God  hath  provided  for  them  '  rulers  and 
feeders,'  priests  and  presidents  of  religion,  who  are  to  repre- 
sent all  their  needs  to  God,  and  to  make  provisions.  Now, 
because  the  church  cannot  all  meet  in  one  place,  but,  the 
harvest  being  great,  it  is  bound  up  in  several  bundles,  and 
divided  into  many  congregations,  for  all  which  the  rulers 
and  stewards  of  this  great  family  are  to  provide,  and  yet 
cannot  be  present  in  those  particular  societies,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  have  influence  upon  them  by  a  general  pro- 

.vision,  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  take  care  that  their 
common  needs  should  be  represented  to  God  by  set  forma  of 

*  AltftTQ  Dsmstccnm.'  • 
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prayer,  for  they  x>Qly  can  be  provided  by  mlere,  and  uaed  by 
their  ministerB  and  deputies ;  such  as  must  be  one  in  t)ie 
'  principe/  and  diffused  in  the  execution ;  and  it  is  a  better 
expression  of  their  care  and  duty,  for  the  rulers  to  provide 
Che  bread  and  bless  it,  and  then  give  it  to  them,  who  must 
minister  it  in  small  portions,  and  to  particular  companies; 
(for  so  Christ  did),  than  to  leave  them,  —  who  are  not,  in  the 
same  degree*  answerable  for  the  churches  as  the  irulers  are, — ^to- 
provide  their  food,  and  break  it,  and  minister  it  too.  The. 
very  economy  of  Christ's  family  requires,  that  the  dispensa- 
tions be  made  according  to  every  man's  capacity.  The 
general  stewards  are  to  divide  to  every  man  his  portion  of 
work,  and  to  give  them  their  food  in  due  season,  and  the 
imder  servants  are  to  do  that  work  which  is  appointed  tbem : 
so  Christ  appointed  in  the  Gospel,  and  so  the  church  hath: 
practised  in  all  ages;  *'  Ind^.enim  per  temporum  et  succes- 
sionum  vices,  episcoporum  ordinatio  et  eccle^  ratio  decuirit,. 
ut  ecclesia  supra  episcopos  constituatur,  et  omnis  actus 
ecdesitt  per  eosdem  pre^ositos  gubemetur^."  When  the 
rulers  are  few  (for  the  ecclesiastical  regiment  is  not  demo- 
cratical),  and  the  under  offices  many,  and  the  companies 
numerous,  for  all  which  those  few  rulers  are  bound  to  pro-^ 
vide,  and  prayer  and  offices  of  devotion  are  one  of  the 
greatest  instances  of  provision,  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  any  sufficient  care  taken,  or  caution  used,  by  those  rulerSy 
in  the  matter  of  prayers,  but  for  them  to  make  such  prescripl^ 
forms,  which  may  be  used  by  all  companies  under  their 
charge ;  that  since  they  are  to  represent  all  the  needs  of  alj^ 
their  people,  because  they  cannot  be  present  by  their  persona, 
in  all  societies,  they  may  be  present  by  their  care  and.  pron 
visions,  which  is  then,  done  best  when  they  make  prescript 
forms  of  prayer,  and  provide  pious  mii^sters  to  dispensjS  it.  • 
100.  Secondly,  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  public  prayer,, 
that  it  be  made  by  a  public  spirit,  and.  performed  by  a  publiq 
consent.  For  public,  and  private  prayer,  are  certainly  two 
distinct  duties ;  but  they  are  least  of  all  distinguished  by  tho 
{dace,  but  most  of  all  by  the  spirit  that  dictates  the .  prsjjrerji 
and  the  consent  in  the  recitation  ;  and  it  is  a  private  prayer, 
which  either  one  man  makes»  .thc^igh  spoken,  in  public, ,a% 

4  S.  Cy^isB.  cp.  t7. 
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the  Laodicean  council  calls  ^^ahf^  Ihrnrmov^,  'priVate  paalmV 
or  which  is  not  attested  by  public  consent  of  minds ;  and  it 
is  a  public  prayer,  which  is  made  by  the  public  spirit,  and 
consented  to  by  a  general  acceptation ;  and^  therefore,  the 
*  Lord's  prayer/  though  spoken  in  priirate.  is  a  public  form, 
and,  therefore,  represented  plundly.  And  the  {dace  is  rery 
extrinsical  to  the  nature  of  prayer :  ''  I  will  that  men  pray 
every  where,  lifting  up  pure  hands ' :"  and  retiring  into  a 
closet  is  only  advised  for  the  avoiding  of  hypocrisy,  not  for 
die  greater  excellency  of  the  duty.  So  that  if  public  prayer 
have  advantages  beyond  private  prayer,  or  upon  its  own 
stock,  besides  it,  — the  more  public  influences  it  receives,  the 
more  excellent  it  is.  And  hence  I  conclude,  that  set  forma 
of  prayer  composed  and  used  by  the  church ;  I  mean  by  the 
rulers  in  conjunction  and  union,  of  heads  and  councils,  and- 
used  by  the  church  ;  I  mean  the  people  in  union  and  society 
of  hearts  and  spirits ;  hath  two  very  great  advantages  which 
other  prayers  have  not. 

101.  For,  first,  it  is  more  truly  public,  and  hath  the 
benefit  of  those  helps  which  God,  who  never  is  deficient  to 
supply  any  of  our  needs,  gives  to  public  persons  in  order  to 
pubUc  necessities,  by  which  I  mean  its  emanation  firom  a 
pul>liC|  and,  therefore,  a  more  excellent  spirit.  And,  secondly, 
it  is  the  greatest  instance  of  unicxi  in  the  world ;  for  since 
Ood  hath  made  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  the  ligaments  of  the 
communion  of  saints,-— and  common  prayer,  which  not  only 
all  the  governments  have  propounded  as  most  fit,  but  in 
which  all  the  people  are  united,  is  a  great  testimony  of  the 
same  faith,  and  a  common  hope,  and  mutual  charity, — because 
they  confess  the  same  Ood  whom  they  worship,  and  the  same 
articles  which  they  recite,  and  labour  towards  Uie  same  hope, 
'  the  mighty  price  of  their  high  calling,'  and  by  praying  for 
each  other  in  the  same  sense,  and  to  the  same  purpose,  doing 
the  same  to  them  that  I  desire  they  should  do  for  me,  do 
testify,  and  preserve,  and  increase  their  charity ;  —  it  follows, 
that  common  and  described  prayers  are  the  most  excellent 
instrument,  and  act,  and  ligament  of  the  communion  of  saints, 
and  the  great  common  term  of  the  church,  in  its  degrees  of 
catholic  capacity.    And,  therefore,  saith  St.  Ignatius^  vranst 

'1  Tin.  ft  8* 
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i»i  TO  avro  h  ty  irfoa-eyxv  ^^  ^vnpx^ehy  "  All  meet  together, 
and  join  to  common  prayers  :"  fua  dinferi^,  ci(  vw^  itrru,  ''  Let 
thefe  be  one  mind,  and  let  there  be  one  prayer*  That  is 
the  true  communion  of  Christians. 

102.  And  in  pursuance  of  this,  I  consider,  that  if  all 
Christian  churches  had*one  common  liturgy,  there  were  not 
a  greater  symbol  to  testify,  nor  a  greater  instrument  to  pre- 
serve, the  catholic  communion  ;  and  whenever  a  schism  was 
commenced,  and  that  they  qalled  one  another  heretic,  they 
not  only  forsook  to  pray  with  one  another,  but  they  also 
altered  their  forms,  by  interposition  of  new  clauses,  hymns, 
and  collects,  and  new  rites  and  ceremonies.  Only  those 
parts  that  combined,  kept  the  sanle  liturgy :  and  indeed,  the 
same  forms  of  prayer  were  so  much  the  instrument  of  union, 
that  it  was  the  only  ligament  of  their  society ;  for  their  creeds 
I  reckon  as  part  of  their  liturgy,  for  so  they  ever  were.  So 
that  this  may  teach  us  a  little  to  guess,  I  will  not  say  into 
how  many  churches,  but  into  bow  many  innumerable  atoms 
and  minutes  of  churches,  those  Christians  must  needs  be 
scattered,  who  alter  their  forms  according  to  the  number  of 
persons,  and  the  number  of  their  meetings,  every  company 
haying  a  new  form  of  prayer  at  every  convention.  And  this 
consideration  will  not  be  vain,  if  we  remember  how  great  a 
blessing  unity  in  churches  is,  and  how  hard  to  be  kept  with 
all  the  arts  in  the  world,  and  how  every  thing  is  powefful 
enough  for  its  dissolution.  Bat  that  a  pubKc  form  of  liturgy 
was  the  great  instrument  of  communion  in  the  primitive 
church,  appears  in  this,  that  the  Ma^a!ft<nf,  or  'excommuni- 
cation,' was  an  exclusion,  **  it  communicatione  orationis^  et 
conventiis,  et  omnis  sancti  commercii/'  '  from  the  participa- 
tion of  the  public  meeting  and  prayers ;'  and,  therefore,  the 
motie  united  the  prayer  is,  still  it  is  the  greater  instrument  of 
union:  the  authority  and  consent,  the  public  spirit,  and 
common  acceptation,  are  so  many  degrees  of  a  more  firm 
and  indissoluble  communion. 

103.  Thirdly;  to  this  I  add,  that  without  prescribed 
forms,  issues  of  the  public  spirit  and  authority,  public  com- 
munion cannot  be  regular  and  certain,  as  may  appear  in  one 
or  two  plain  instances.  It  is  a  practice  prevailing  among 
those  of  our  brethren  that  are  zealous  for  extempore,  or  not 
tajoined  prajrers,  to  pray  their  sermons  over,  to  reduce  theif 
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doctrine  into  devotion  and  Kturgy.  I  mislike  it  not  for  the 
thing  itself,  if  it  were  regularly,  for  the  manner  and  the 
matter,  always  pious  and  true.  But  who  shall  assure  me, 
when  the  preacher  hath  disputed,  or  rather  dogmatically 
decreed,  a  point  of  predestination  or  of  prescience,  of  con- 
tingency or  of  liberty,  or  any  of  the  most  mysterious  parts 
of  divinity,  and  then  prays  his  sermon  over,  that  he  then 
prays  with  the  spirit  ?  Unless  I  be  sure  that  he  also 
preached  with  the  spirit,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  he  prays  with 
the  spirit,  for  all  he  prays  extempore.  Nay,  if  I  hear  a  pnv 
testant  preach  in  the  morning,  and  an  anabaptist  in  the 
afternoon,  to-day  a  presbyterian,  to-morrow  an  independent, 
am  I  not  most  sure  that  when  they  have  preached  contra- 
dictories, and  all  of  them  pray  their  sermons  over,  that  they 
do  not  all  pray  with  the  spirit  7  More  than  one  in  this  case 
cannot  pray  with  the  spirit ;  possibly  all  may  pray  against 
him. 

104.  Fourthly;  from  whence  I  thus  argue  in  behalf  of 
'  set  forms  of  prayer,'  that  in  the  case  above  put,  how  shall 
I,  or  any  man  else,  say  *  amen '  to  their  prayera,  that  preach 
and  pray  contradictories  ?  At  least,  I  am  much  hindered  in 
my  devotion.  For,  besides  that  it  derives  our  opinions  into 
our  devotions,  makes  every  school-point  become  our  religion, 
and  makes  God  a  party,  so  far  as  we  can,  entitling  him  to 
our 'impertinent  wranglings;  besides  this,  I  say,  while  we 
should  attend  to  our  addresses  towards  God,  we  are  to  con* 
sider  whether  the  point  be  true,  or  no ;  and  by  that  time  we 
have  tacitly  discouraed  it>  we  are  upon  another  point,  which 
also  perhaps  is  as  questionable  as  the  former ;  and  by  this 
time  our  spirit  of  devotion  is  a  little  discomposed,  and  some^ 
thing  out  of  countenance,  there  is  so  much  other  employ- 
ment for  "  the  spirit,  the  spirit  of  discerning  and  judging.'' 
All  which  inconveniences  are  avoided  in  set  forms  of  liturgy : 
For  we  know  beforehand  the  conditions  of  our  communion, 
and  to  what  we  are  to  say  ^  amen,'  to  which,  if  we  like  it,  we 
may  repair;  if  not,  there  is  no  harm  done,  your  devotion 
shall  not  be  surprised,  nor  your  communion  invaded,  as  il 
may  be  often  in  your  '  extempore  prayera,'  and  mdimited 
devotions. 

105.  Fifthly ;  and  this  thing  hath  another  collateral  incoiif 
Temence,  which  is  of  great  consideration;  for  njKm  what 
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eonfidenoe  can  we  solicit  any  recusants  to  come  to  our, 
churchy  where  we  cannot  promise  them,  that  the  devotions^ 
there  to  be  used,  shall  be  innocent,  nor  can  we  put  him  into  a 
condition  to  judge  for  himself?  If  he  will  venture,  he  may, 
but  we  can  use  no  argument  to  make  him  choose  our  churchesi; 
though  he  would  quit  his  own. 

106.  Sixthly;  So  that  either  the  people  must  have  ai^ 
implicit  faith  in  the  priest,  and  then  may  most  easily  be 
abused ;  or  if  they  have  not,  they  cannot  join  in  the  prayer,  it 
cannot  become  to  them  an  instrument  of  communion,  but  by 
chance,  and  irregularly ;  and  *  ex  post  facto,'  when  the  prayer 
is  approved  of,  and  after  the  devotion  is  spent,  for  till  thea 
they  cannot  judge ;  and  before  they  do,  they  cannot  say 
'  amen  ;*  and  till '  amen'  be  said,  there  is  no  benefit  of  the 
prayer,  nor  any  union  of  hearts  and  desires,  and  therefore,  as 
yet,  no  communion.  • 

107.  Seventhly;  Public  forms  of  prayer  are  great  adi 
vantages  to  convey  an  article  of  faith  into  the  most-  secret 
retirements  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  establish  it  with  a  most  firm 
persuasion,  and  endear  it  to  us  with  the  greatest  affection. 
For,  since  our  prayers  are  the  greatest  instruments  and  con^ 
veyances  of  blessing  and  mercy  to  us,  that, —  which  minglea 
with  our  hopes,  which  we  owe  to  God,  which  is  sent  of  an 
errand  to  fetch  a  mercy  for  us, — in  all  reason,  will  become  the 
dearer  to  us  for  all  these  advantages.  And  just  so  is  an 
article  of  belief  inserted  into  our  devotions,  and  made  a  pari 
of  prayer;  it  is  extremely  confirmed  by  that  confidence  and 
flr^uffof^fia,  '  fulness  of  persuasion,'  that  must  exclude  all 
doubting  from  our  prayers ;  and  it  insinuates  itself  into  our 
afiection,  by  being  mingled  with  our  desires ;  and  we  grow 
bold  in  it,  by  having  offered  it  to  God,  and  made  so  otken 
acknowledgment  of  it  to  him,  who  '  is  not  to  be  mocked.' 

108.  iUid,  certainly,  it  were  a  very  strange  lituxgy 
in  which  there  were  no  public  confession  of  faith,  for  as  it 
were  deficient  in  one  act  of  God's  worship,  which  is  offering 
the  understanding  up  to  God,  bringing  it  in  subjection  ta 
Christ,  and  making  public  profession  of  it,  it  also  loses  a  very 
great  advantage,  which  might  accrue  to  faith,  by  making  it  a 
part  of  our  liturgic  devotions ;  and  this  was  so  apprehended 
by  the  ancients  in  the  church,  our  fathers  in  Christ,  that 
commonly  they  lised  to  oppose  a  hymn,  or  a  collect,  or  a 
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doxology;  in  defiance  of  a  new-sprung  heresy.  The  (atfaerv 
•r  Nice  framed  the  '  Gloria  Patri/  against  die  Arians.  St. 
Austin  composed  a  hymn  against  the  Donatists.  St.  Jerome 
added  the  *  sicut  erat  in  principio/  against  the  Macedonians. 
St.  Ambrose  framed  the  '  Te  Deum '  npon  occasion  of  St» 
Austin's  baptism,  but  took  care  to  make  the  hymn  to  be  of 
most  solemn  adoration,  and  yet  of  prudent  institution  and 
public  confession,  that,  according  to  the  advice  of  St.  Paul, 
we  might  *  sing  with  grace  in  our  hearts  to  the  Lord/  and,  at 
the  same  time,  *  teach  and  admonish  one  another,'  too :  now 
this  cannot  be  done  but  in  set  forms  of  prayer ;  for,  in  new 
deyotions  and  uncertain  forms,  we  may  also  have  an  ambu- 
latory faith,  and  new  articles  may  be  offered  before  erery 
sermon,  and  at  every  convention ;  the  church  can  have  no' 
security  to  the  contrary,  nor  the  article  any  stable  foundation 
of  advantageous  insinuation,  either  into  judgment  or  memory 
of  the  persons  to  be  informed  or  persuaded ;  but,  like  Abra- 
ham's sacrifice,  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned,  the  birds  shall 
eat  it  up.  '*  Quid,  quod  haeo  oratio,  quee  sanandis  mentibus 
adhibetur,  descendere  in  nos  debet?  Remedia  non  prosunt, 
nisi  immorentur*."  A  cursory  prayer  shall  have  a  transient 
effect ;  when  the  hand  is  off,  the  impression  also  is  gone. 

109.  Eighthly;  Without  the  description  of  public  forms 
of  prayer,  there  can  be  no  security  given  in  the  matter 
of  our  prayers,  but  we  may  bum  assafoetida  for  incense,  and 
the  marrow  of  a  man's  bones  instead  of  the  fat  of  rams ;  and 
of  all  things  in  the  world,  we  should  be  most  curious  that  our 
prayers  be  not  turned  into  sin ;  and  yet,  if  they  be  not  pre- 
scribed and  preconsidered,  nothing  can  secure  them  ante** 
eedently;  the  people  shall  go  to  church,  but  without  con* 
fidence  that  they  shall  return  with  a  blessing, — for  they  know 
not  whether  God  shall  have  a  present  made  of  a  holy  obla« 
tion,  or  else  whether  the  minister  will  stand  in  the  gap,  or 
make  the  gap  wider.     But  this  I  touched  upon  before. 

110.  Ninthly;  They  preserve  the  authority  and  sacred^ 
ness  of  government,  and,  possibly,  they  are  therefore  decried, 
that  the  reputation  of  anutbority  may  decline  together.  ^For 
as  God  hatii  made  it  the  great  cancel  between  the  cleigy 
and  the  people,  that  they  are  deputed  to  speak  to  God  for 
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them,  80  18  it  the  gre^t  di8thiction  of  the  persons  in  that 
order,  that  the  rulers  shall  jndge  between  the  ministers  and 
the  people,  in  relation  to  God,  with  what  addresses  they  shaH 
<u)me  before  God»  and  intercede  for  the  people^ :  for  so  St. 
Paul  enjoins,  that  '  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  should  b^ 
submitted  to  the  prophets/  Tiz.  to  be  discerned  and  judged 
by  them;  which  thing  is,  not  practicable  in  permissions 
<of  every  minister  to  pray  what  forms  he  pleases,  every  day. 

ill.  Tenthly;  Public  forms  of  liturgy  are  also  the  great 
securities  and  basis  to  the  religion  and  piety  of  the  people; 
for  circumstances  govern  them  most,  and  the  very  determi- 
nation of  a  public  office,  and  the  appointment  of  that  office  at 
certain  times,  engages  their  spirits,  the  first  to  an  habitual, 
the  latter  to  an  actual  devotion.  It  is  all  that  the  oi  sroAXoi, 
'  many  men'  know  of  their  religion ;  and  they  cannot,  any  way, 
know  it  better,  than  by  those  forms  of  prayer  which  publish 
their  faith,  and  their  devotion  to  God,  and  all  the  world,  and 
which,  by  an  admirable  expedient,  reduces  their  faith  into 
practice,  and  places  their  religion  in  their  understanding  and 
affections.  And,  therefore,  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  to  give  an 
account  of  his  religion,  he  did  it,  not  by  a  mere  recitation  of 
the  articles,  bat  by  giving  account  of  his  liturgy,  and  the 
•manner  of  his  worship.  ''  After  that  way  which  they  call 
heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers." — And  the  best 
worship  is  the  best  religion,  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  to  trust 
-any  man  to  make  my  manner  of  worshipping,  unless  I  durst 
-trust  him  to  be  the  dictator  of  my  religion;  and  a  form  of 
prayer  made  by  a  private  man,  is  also  my  religion  made  by  a 
p^vate  man.  So  that  we  must  say  **  after  the  manner  that  G., 
.the  minister  of  B.,  shall  conceive  and  speak,  '  so  worship  I 
the  God  of  my  fiithers ;' ''  and  if  that  be  reasonable  or  pious, 
let  all  the  world  judge. 

112.  ElevenUily ;  But  when  authority  shall  consider  and 

determine  upon  a  form  of  liturgy,  and  this  be  used  and 

.practised  in  a  church,  there  is  an  admirable  conjuncti(m  in  the 

religion,  and  great  co-operation  towards  the  glory  of  God. 

.The  authority  of  the  injunction  adds  great  reputation  to  the 

devotion,  and  takes  off  the  contempt,  which,  from  the  no- 

ai^ority  of  single  and  private  persons,  must  be  consequent 

^to  their  conceived  prayers ;  and  the  public  practice  of  it,  and 

union  of  spirits  in  the  devotion,  satisfies  the  world  in  the 

nature  of  it,  and  the  religion  qf  the  church. 
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113.  Twelfthly;  But  nothing  can  answer  for  the  great 
acandaly  which-  all  wise  persons,  and  all  good  persons  in  the 
world,  must  needs  receive,  when  there  is  no  public  testimony 
.consignedy.that  such  a  whole  nation,  or  a  church,  hath  any 
thing  that  can  be  called  religion,  and  those  little  umbrages 
that  are,  are  casual. as  chance  itself,  alterable  as  time;  and 
ehall  be  good  when  those  infinite  numbers  of  men,  that  are 
trusted  with  it,  shall  please  to  be  honest,  or  shall  have  the 
good  luck  not  to  be  mistaken. 

114.  Thirteenthly ;  I  will  not  now  instance  in  the  vain- 
glory that  is  appendant  to  these  new  made,  every-day  forms 
of  prayer,  and  that  some  have  been  so  vain,  like  the  orators 
Quintiiian  speaks  of,  '  ut  verbum  petant  quo  incipiant,'  that 
they  have  published  their  extempore  faculty  upon  experi- 
ment^ and  sceuical  bravery,  you  shall  name  the  instance,  and 
they  shall  compose  the  form :  amongst  whom,  also,  the  gift 
of  the  man  is  more  than  the  devotion  of  the  man ;  nor  wiU  I 
consider  that  then  this  gift  is  esteemed  best,  when  his  prayer 
is  longest;  and  if  he  takes  a  complacency  in  his  gift, (as  who 
is  not  apt  to  do  it?)  he  will  be  sure  to  extend  his  prayer  till 
a  suspicious  and  scrupulous  man  would  be  apt  to  say,  "  his 
prayer  pressed  hard  upon  that  which  our  blessed  Saviour 
reprehended  in  the  Pharisees,  '  who  thought  to  be  heard  for 
their  much  babbling.' "  I  know  it  was  observed  by  a  very  wise 
man,  that  the  vanity  of  spirit  and  popular  opinion  that  grows 
great,  and  talks  loudly  of  his  abilities  that  can  speak  ex- 
tempore, may^  not  only  be  the  incentive,  but  a  helper  of  the 
faculty,  and  make  a  man  not  only  to  love  it,  but  to  be  die 
more  able  to  do  it.  **  Ad  dicendum  etiam  pudor  stimqios 
habet  et  dicendorum  expectivta  laus ;  mirumque  videri  potest, 
quod,  cum  stilus  secreto  gaudeat,  atque  omnes  arbitros  refor- 
midet,  extemporalis  actio  auditorum  frequentiii,  ut  miles 
congesttt  signorum,  excitatur.  Namque  et  difficiliorem  cogi- 
.tationem  exprimit  et  expellit  dicendi  necessitas,  et  secundos 
impetus  auget  placendi  cupido.  Ade6  pFesmium  omnia 
spectant,  ut  eloquentia  qaoque,  quanquam  plurimum  habeat 
•in  se  voluptatisk  maximi  tamen  preesenti  fructu  laudis  opi- 
nionisque  ducatur  ^"  It  may  so  happen  that  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  as  it  is  apt  to  actuate  the  faculty,  so  also  may 
encourage  the  practice^  and  spoil  the  devotion.    But  these 

*  Qawtil.  x.  7. 16.  Spaldiag,  vol.  iv.  p.  tS5. 
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thingB  are  accidental  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and,  tiiere- 
fore,  though  they  are  too  certainly  consequent  to  the  person, 
yet  I  will  not  be  too  severe,  but  preserve  my^lf  on  the  surer 
.side  of  a  charitable  construction,  which  truly  I  desire  to  keep, 
not  only  to  their  persons  whom  I  much  reverence,  but  also  to 
their  actions.  But  yet  I  durst  not  do  die  same  thing,  even 
for  these  last  reasons,  though  I  had  no  other. 

115.  In  the  next  place,  we -must  consider  the  next  great 
objection,  that  is,  with  much  clamour,  pretended,  viz.  that  in 
set  forms  of  prayer,  we  restrain  and  confine  the  blessed 
Spirit, — and  in  conceived  forms,  when  every  man  is  left  to  his 
Uberty,  then  the  Spirit  is  free,  unlimited,  and  unconstrained. 

116.  I  answer,  either  their  conceived  forms  (I  use  their 
own  words,  though  indeed  the  expression  is  very  inartificial,) 
are  premeditate  and  described,  or  they  are  extempore.  If 
they  be  premeditate  and  described,  then  the  Spirit  is  as  much 
limited  in  their  conceived  forms,  as  in  the  church's  conceived 
forms.  For  as  to  this  particular,  it  is  all  one  who  describes 
•and  limits  the  form,,  whether  the  church  or  a  single  man  does 
it,  still  the  Spirit  is  in  constraint  and  limit.  So  that  in  this 
case  they  are  not  angry  at  set  forms  of  prayer,  but  that  they 
do  not  make  them.  And  if  it  be  replied,  that  if  a  single 
person  composes  a  set  form,  he  may  alter  it  if  he  please,  and 
so  his  spirit  is  at  liberty ;  I  answer,  so  may  the  church,  if  she 
•see  cause  for  it ;  and  unless  there  be  cause,  the  single  person 
will  not  alter  it,  unless  he  do  things  unreasonable>  and  without 
Hsause.  So  that  it  will  be  an  unequal  challenge,  and  a  peevish 
quarrel  to  allow  of  set  forms  of  prayer  made  by  private 
persons,  and  not  of  set  forms  made  by  the  public  spirit  of  the 
church.    It  is  evident  that  the  Spirit  is  limited  in  both  alike. 

117.  But  if,  by '  conceived  forms'  in  this  objection,  they 
mean  extempore  prayers  (for  so  they  would  be  thought  most 
generally  to  practise  it),  and  that  in  the  use  of  these,  the  liberty 
of  the  Spirit  is  best  preserved ;  to  this  I  answer,  that  the  being 
extempore,  or  premeditate,  will  be  wholly- impertinent  to  this 
question  of  limiting  the  Spirit.  For  there  may  be  great 
liberty  in  set  forms,  even  when  there  is  much  variety ;  and 
there  may  be  great  restraint  in  extempore  prayers,  even  then 
when  it  shall  be  called  unlawful  to  use  set  forms.  That  the 
^Spirit  is  restrained,  or  that  it  is  free  in  either,  is  accidental  to 
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them  both ;  for  it  may  be  either  free,  or  not  fiee^  io  both,  as 
it  may  happen, 

118.  But  the  restraint  is  this,  that  every  one  is  not  left  to 
his  liberty  to  pray  how  be  list  (with  premeditation  or  without, 
it  makes  not  much  matter),  but  that  he  is  prescribed  unto  by 
the  spirit  or  another.  But  if  it  be  a  fault  thus  to  restrain  the 
Spirit,  I  would,  fain  know,  is  not  the  Spirit  restrained  when 
the  whole  congregation  shall  be  confined  to  the  form  of  this 
one  man's  composing  ?  Or  shall  it  be  unlawful,  or  at  least  a 
disgrace  and  disparagement,  to  use  any  set  forms,  especially 
of  the  church's  composition  i    More  plainly  thus : — 

119.  Secondly;  Doth  not  the  minister  confine  and  re- 
strain the  spirit  of  the  Lord's  people,  when  they  are  tied  to 
his  form  ?  It  would  sound  of  more  liberty  to  their  spirits,  that 
every  one  might  make  a  prayer  of  his  own,  and  all  pray 
together,  and  not  be  forced  or  confined  to  the  minister's 
single  dictate  and  private  spirit.  It  is  true,  it  would  breed 
confusions,  and,  therefore,  they  might  pray  silently  tiU  the 
sermon  began,  and  not  for  the  avoiding  one  inconvenience 
run  into  a  greater,  and  to  avoid  the  disorder  of  a  popular 
noise  restrain  the  blessed  Spirit;  for  even  in  this  case  as  well 
as  in  the  other,  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  must  be 
liberty. 

120.  Thirdly ;  If  the  spirit  must  be  at  liberty,  who  shall 
assure  us  this  liberty  must  be  in  forms  of  prayer  ?  And  if  so, 
whether  also  it  must  be  in  public  prayer,  and  will  it  not  suffice 
that  it  be  in  private?  and  if  in  public  prayers,  is  not  the 
liberty  of  the  spirit  sufficiently  preserved,  that  the  public 
spirit  is  free  ?  That  is,  the  church  hath  power,  upon  occasion, 
to  alter  and  increase  her  litanies.  By  what  argument  shaU 
any  man  make  it  so  much  as  probable,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  injured,  if  every  private  minister's  private  spirit  shall  be 
guided  (and,  therefore,  by  necessary  consequence,  limited), 
by  the  authority  of  the  church's  public  spirit? 

121.  Fourthly ;  Does  not  the  Directory  that  thing,  which 
is  here  called  restraining  of  the  Spirit, —  does  it  not  appoint 
every  thing  but  the  words  ?  And  after  this,  is  it  not  a  goodly 
palladinm  that  is  contended  for,  and  a  princely  liberty  they 
leave  unto  the  Spirit,  to  be  free  only  in  the  supplying  the 
iplace  of  a  vocabulary,  and  a  '  copia  verborum  ?'    For  as  for 
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the malter,  it  is  eil  tli€ire  described  and  appointed;  aad  to 
those  determined  senses  the  Spirit  must  assist,  or  not  at  all, 
only  for  tlie  words  he  shall  take  his  choice.  Now  I  desire  it 
may  be  considered  sadly  and  serioasly,  is  it  not  as  mach 
injury  to  tiie  Spirit  to  restrain  liis  matter,  as  to  appoint  his 
words  ?  Which  is  the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  sense  or 
language,  matter  or  words?  I  mean  when  they  are  taken 
singly,  and  separately.  For  so  they  may  very  n^eU  be,  for  aa, 
if  men  prescribe  the  matter  only,  the  Spirit  may  cover  it 
with  several  words  and  expressions ;  so  if  Uie^pirit  prescribe 
the  words,  I  may  stitl  abound  in  variety  of  sense,  and  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  my  meaning ;  we  see  that  true,  in  the 
various  interpretations  of  the  same  words  of  Scripture.  So 
that,  in  the  greater  of  the  two,  the  Spirit  is  restrained  when 
his  matter  is  appointed ;  and  to  make  him  amends,  for  not 
trusting  him  with  matter  without  our  directions  and  limita^ 
tions,  we  trust  him  to  say  what  he  pleases,  so  it  be  to  oto- 
sense,  to  our  purposes.    A  goodly  compensation  surely. 

122.  Fifthly;  Did  not  Christ  restrain  the  spirit  of  his 
apostles,  when  he  taught  thtem  to  pray  the  Lord's  prayer, 
whether  his  precept  to  his  disciples  concerning  it  was, '  Pray 
this,'  or  *  Pray  thus ;'  *  Pray  these  words,'  or  '  Pray  after 
this  manner  ?'  Or  though  it  had  been  less  than  eith^,  and 
been  only  a  directory  for  the  matter,  stitl  it  is  a  thing  which 
our  brethren,  in  all  other  cases  of  the  same  nature,  are  re- 
solved perpetually  to  call  a  restraint.  Certainly  then,  this 
pretended  restraint  is  no  such  formidable  thing.  These  men 
themselves  do  it  by  directing  all  of  the  matter,  and  much  of 
the.  manner,  and  Christ  himself  did  it,  by  prescribing  both 
the  matter,  and  the  words  too. 

123.  Sixthly ;  These  restraints,  as  they  are  called,  or  deter- 
minations of  the  spirit,  are  made  by  the  Spirit  himself.  For 
I  demand,  when  any  assembly  of  divines  appoint  tbe  matter 
of  prayers  to  all  particular  ministers,  as  this  hath  done,  is 
that  appointment  by  the  Spirit  or  no?  if  no,  then  for  aught 
appears,  this  directory,  not  being  made  by  God's  Spirit,  may 
be  an  enemy  to  it.  But  if  this  appointment  be  by  the  Spirit, 
then  the  determination  and  limitation  of  the  spirit  is  by  the 
Spirit  himself;  and  such  indeed  is  every  pious  and  prudent 
constitution  of  the  church,  in  matters  spiritual.  Such  as  was 
that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  prescribed 

VOL.  VII.  D  D 
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orders  for  public  prophesyingy  and  interpretation^  and  speak* 
ing  with  tongues.  The  spirit  of  some  he  so  restrained,  that 
he  bound  them  to  hold  their  peace ;  he  permitted  but  two  or 
three  to  speak  at  one  meeting,  the  rest  were  to  keep  silence, 
though  possibly  six  or  seven  might,  at  that  time,  have  the 
spirit. 

124.  Seventhly ;  Is  it  not  a  restraint  of  the  spirit  to  sing 
a  psalm  in  metre,  by  appointment?  Clearly,  as  much  as 
appointing  forms  of  prayer,  or  eucharist ;  and  yet  that  we 
see  done  daily,  and  no  scruple  made.     Is  not  this  to  be 

•  partial  in  judgment,  and  inconsiderate  of  what  we  do? 

125.  Eighthly;  And  now  after  ail  this  strife,  what  harm 
is  there  in  restraining  the  spiiit  in  the  present  sense  ?  What 
prohibition  ?  What  law  ?  What  reason  or  revelation  is  against 
it  ?  What  inconvenience  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  ?  For, 
can  any  man  be  so  weak  as  to  imagine  a  despite  is  done  to 
the  Spirit  of  grace,  when  the  gifts  given  to  his  church  are 
used  regularly,  and  by  order  ?  As  if  prudence  was  no  gift  of 
God's  Spirit,  as  if  helps  in  government,  and  the  ordering 
spiritual  matters,  were  none  of  those  graces,  which  Christ, 
when  '  he  ascended  up  on  high,'  gave  unto  men.  But  this 
whole  matter  is  wholly  a  stranger  to  reason,  and  never  seen 
in  Scripture. 

126.  For,  Divinity  never  knew  any  other  vicious  restrain* 
ing  the  spirit,  but  either  suppressing  those  holy  incitements 
to  virtue  and  good  life,  which  God's  Spirit  ministers  to  us 
externally,  or  internally,  or  else  a  forbidding  by  public  autho- 
rity the  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  to  speak  such 
truths  as  God  hath  commanded,  and  so  taking  away  the 
liberty  of  prophesying.  The  first  is  directly  vicious  '  in 
materia  speciali :'  the  second  is  tyrannical  and  antichristian. 
And  to  it  persecution  of  true  religion  is  to  be  reduced.  But 
as  for  this  pretended  limiting  or  restraining  the  spirit,  viz. 
by  appointing  a  regular  form  of  prayer,  it  is  so  very  a 
'  chimsera,'  that  it  hath  no  footing  or  foundation  upon  any 
ground,  where  a  wise  man  may  build  his  confidence. 

127.  Ninthly;  But  lastly,  how  if  the  spirit  must  be  re- 
strained, and  that  by  precept  apostolical  ?  That  calls  us  to  a 
new  account.  But  if  it  be  not  true,  what  means  St.  Paul  by 
saying,  '^  The  spirits  of  the  prophets  must  be  subject  to  the 
prophets  1"   What  greater  restraint  than  subjection  ?    If  sub- 
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jected,  then  they,  must  be  ruled ;  if  ruledy  then  limited ;  pre- 
scribed unto,  and  as  much  under  restraint  as  the  spirits  of 
the  superior  prophets  shall  judge  convenient.  I  suppose  l^ 
this  time,  this  objection  will  trouble  us  no  more.  But  per- 
haps another  will. 

128.:  For,  Why  are  not  the  ministers  to  be.  left  as  well  to 
their  liberty  in  making  their  prayers,  as  their  sermons?  i 
answer,  the  church  may  if  she  will,  but  whether  she  doth 
well  or  no,  let  her  consider.  This  I  am  sure,  there  is  not  the 
^ame  reason,  and  J  fear  the  experience  the  world  hath  already 
had  of  it,  will  make  demonstration  enough  of  the  inCon^ 
yenience.    But,  however,  the  diiferences  are  many. 

129.  First;  Our  prayers  offered  up  by  the  minister,  are 
in  behalf,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people;  and,  therefore, 
great  reason  they  should  know  beforehand,  what  is  to  be 
presented,  that  if  they  like  not  the  message,  they  may 
refuse  to  communicate,  especially  since  people  aresodr- 
vided  in  their  opinions,  in  their  hopes,  and  in  their  faiths; 
it  being  a  duty  to  refuse  communion  with  those  prayers, 
which  they  think  to  have  in  them  the  matter  of  sin  *or 
doubting.  Which  reason,  on^the  other  part,  ceases.  For 
the  minister  being  to  speak  from  Ood  to  the  people,  if  he 
speaks  what  he  ought  not,  God  can  right  himself,  however, 
is  not  a  partner  of  the  sin, — as  in  the  other  case,  the  people 
possibly  may  be. 

130.  Secondly ;  It  is  more  fit,  a  liberty  be  left  in  preach** 
ing  than  praying,  because  the  address  of  our  discourses  and 
exhortations  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  understanding 
and  capacity  of  the  audience,  their  prejudices  are  to  be 
removed,  ^>  ad  vantages  to  be  taken,  and  they  are  to  be 
surprised  that  way  they  lie  most. open;  ''  But  being  crafty, 
I  caught  you,"  saith  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  And 
discourses  and  arguments  '  ad  hominem,'  upon  their  parti- 
cular principles  and  practices,  may  more  move  them  than 
the  most  polite  and  accurate  that  do  not  comply,  and  wind 
about  their  fancies  and  affections.  St.  Paul  from  the  absurd 
practice  of  being  baptized  for  the  dead,  made  an  excellent 
argument  to  convin6e  the  Corinthians  of  the  resurrection. 
But  this  reason  also  ceases  in  our  prayers.  For  God  under* 
standeth  what  we  say  sure  enough  ;  he  hath  no  prejudices  to 
be  removed,  no  infirmities  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  a  fine 
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figure  of  rlietoiicy  a  pleaaant  eideooe  «Dd  a  curious  expiCB- 
sion  more  not  him  at  all :  no  other  tvmiingB  and  oompliancea 
stir  him,  but  charity,  and  humility,  and  zeal,  and  impor^ 
iuBity,  which  all  are  things  internal  and  spiritual.  It  was 
observed  by  Pliny,  ''  Deos  ipsos,  non  tam  accuratis  adorsn- 
thim  precibus,  quiaok  innocenti&,  et  sanctitate  Isetari :  gmtio* 
remque  existimari,  qui  delubris  eorum  puram  castamque 
mentem,  qoAm  qui  meditatum  carmen  intulerit"/'  And, 
theiufere,  of  necessity,  there  is  to  be  g^at  yariety  of  di»- 
t^urses  to  the  people,  and  permissions  accordingly,  but  not 
so  to  Ood, — with  whom  a  '  Deus  miserere*  preraiis,  as  soon 
as  the  great  office  of  forty  houn,  not  long  since  invented  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  or  any  other  prayers  spun  out  to  a 
length  beyond  Ae  extension  of  the  office  of  a  pharisee. 

131.  Thirdly;  I  fear  it  cannot  stand  with  our  reverence 
to  Ood,  to  permit  to  every  spirit  a  liberty  of  public  address 
to  him,  in  behalf  of  the  people.  Indeed,  he  that  is  not  fit  to 
pray,  is  not  always  fit  to  preach ;  but  it  is  more  safe  to  be 
bold  with  the  people,  than  with  Ood,  if  the  persons  be  not 
so  fit  In  that  there  may  be  indiscretion,  but  there  may  be 
impiety  and  irreligion  in  this.  The  people  may  better  excuse 
and  |Murdon  an  indiscretion,  or  a  rudeness,  if  any  such 
should  happen,  than  we  may  venture  to  offi^r  it  to  Ood. 

132.  Fourthly;  There  is  a  latitude  of  theology,  much 
whereof  is  left  to  us,  without  precise  and  clear  determination; 
so  that  without  breach  eitiier  of  fiuth  or  charity,  men 
may  differ  in  opinion :  and  if  they  may  not  be  permitted 
to  abound  in  their  own  sense,  they  will  be  apt  to  complain 
of  tyranny  over  consciences,  and  that  men  lord  it  over  their 
fisith*  .In  pmyer  this  thing  is  so  different,  that  it  is  inn 
prudent,  and  full  of  inconvenience,  to  derive  such  things  into 
our  prayers,  which  may  with  good  profit  be  matter  of  ser- 
mons. Therefore,  here  a  liberty  may  well  enough  be  granted, 
when  there  it  may  better  be  denied. 

133.  Fifthly ;  But  indeed,  if  I  may  fireely  declaie  my 
opinion,  I  thirJc  it  were  not  amiss,  if  the  liberty  of  making 
sermons  were  something  more  restrained  than  it  is,  and  that 
either  such  persons  only  were  intrusted  with  the  liberty,  fin* 
whom  the  church  herself  may  safely  be  responsive,  that  is, 
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to  m«i  learned  mod  pious,  amd  that  the  of  her  pait  the  *  vulgfis 
deri'  ahcrald  instract  tbe  people  out  of  the  fountains  of  the 
church,  and  the  public  stock,  till  by  so  long  exercise  and 
disoipHne  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets^  they  may  also  be 
intrasted  to  mknster  of  their  own  unto  the  people.  This,  I 
am  sure,  was  the  practice  of  tiie  primitire  church ;  when 
preaching  was  as  ably  and  religiously  perfon^  as  now  it  is ; 
bat  in  this,  I  prescribe  nothing.  "But  truly  I  think  the  ve- 
ipcvead  divkies  of  the  assenbly  are  many  of  them  6f  my  mind 
in  this  particular,  and  that  they  obserre  a  liberty  indulged 
to  some  persons  to  preach,  which,  I  think,  they  had  rather 
diould  lK4d  their  peace,  and  yet  think  the  church  better 
edified  in  Aeir  silence,  than  their  sermons. 

134.  Sixthly ;  But  yet  methinks  the  argument  oljjected 
se  fiur  as  the  extempore  men  make  use  of  it,  if  it  were  tmmed 
with  the  edge  the  other  way,  would  have  more  reason  in  it; 
and  instead  of  arguing,  'Why  should  not^  the  same  liberty  be 
aUowed  to  theit  spirit  kk  praying  as  in  preaching?'  it  wore 
better  to  substitute  this :  *  If  they  can  pray  with  the  Spiril^ 
wfty  do  they  not  also  preach  with  the-  Spirit)'  And,  it  may 
be,  there  may  be  in  reason,  or  experience,  something  move  for 
preachmg  and  making  orations  by  the  excettency  of  a  man's 
qsirit  and  learning,  than  for  the  oAer,  wliidi,  in  the  greatest 
abilities,  it  may  be  unfit  to  Tenture  to  Ch>d,  without  public 
approbation:  but  for  sermons,  they  may  be  fortunate  and 
safe,  if  made  extemp<»e.  ^  Si  calor  ac  spiritus  tulit,  fre- 
quenter -aecidit,  ut  successima  eztenporalem  consequi  eura 
non  possil ;  Deum  tunc  adfiiisBe,  cum  id  evenisset,  Teteres 
oiatoreS)  'ut  Cieerq  ait,'  dictitabantV  Now  let  them  make 
demonstration  of  their  spivit,  by  making  exceHent  seimons  ex- 
tempore :  that  it  may  become  an  experiment  of  their  other  fti- 
eidty,  tiiat  after  they  are  tried  and  approved  in  this,  they  may 
be  considered  for  the  other :  and  if  praying  with  the  Spirit  be 
pra^g  extempore,  why  shall  not  they  preach  extempore 
too,  or  eke  confoss  they  preach  without  the  Spirit,  or  that 
they  have  net  the  gift  of  preaching?  For  to  say  that  the 
gift  of  prayer  is  a  gift  extempore,  but  the  gift  of  preai^hig 
is  wiHi  study  and  deliberation,  if  to  become  Tam  and  iffi<- 
pertinent.    ^  Qms  enim  discrevit  V  ^  Who  hath  made  them  of 
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a  diflGsrent  consideration?'  I  mean  as  to  this  parti€aUr>  atf 
to  their  efficient  cause?  nor  reason,  nor  revelation,  nor 
Ood,  nor  man. 

135.  To  sum  up  all.  If  any  man  hath  a  mind  to  exercise 
his  gift  of  prayer,  let  him  set  himself  to  work,  and  compose 
books  of  devotion  (we  have  need  of  them  in  the  chnrchof 
England,  so  apparent  need,  that  some  of  the  church  of  Rome 
have  made  it  an  objection  against  us) :  and  this  his  gift  of 
prayer  will  be  to  edification.  But,  otherwise,  I  understand 
it  is  more  fit  for  ostentation,  than  any  spiritual  advantage. 
For  God  hears  us  not  the  sooner  for  our  extempore,  long,  or 
concdved  prayers,  possibly  they  may  become  a  hinderance, 
as  in  the  cases  before  instanced.  And  I  am  sure,  if  the 
people  be  intelligent,  and  can  discern,  they  are  hindered  in 
their  devotion ;  for  they  dare  not  say  *  Amen,'  till  they  have 
considered,  and  many  such  cases  will  occur  in  extempore,  or 
unlicensed  prayers,  that  need  much  considering,  before  we 
attest  them.  But  if  the  people  be  not  intelligent,  they  are 
apt  to  swallow  all  the  inconveniences,  which  may  multiply 
in  so  great  a  license :  and  therefore  it  were  well  that  the 
govemors  of  the  church,  who  are  to  answer  for  their  souls, 
should  judge  for  them,  before  they  say  '  Amen ;'  which  judg- 
ment cannot  be  without  set  forms  of  liturgy.  My  sentence 
therefore  is,  tva  ijUv»fuv  iffvtf  wfthf  'Met  us  be  as  we  are  al- 
ready ;'  few  changes  are  for  the  better. 

136.  For  if  it  be  pretended,  that  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England, — which  was  composed  with  much  art  and 
judgment,  by  a  church  that  hath  as  much  reason  to  be  con* 
fident, — she  hath  the  spirit  and  gift  of  prayer,  as  any  single 
person  hath ;  and  each  learned  man,  that  was  at  its  first  com- 
position, can  as  much  prove  that  he  had  the  Spirit,  as  the 
objectors  now  a  days  (and  he  that  boasts  most,  certainly  hath 
the  least) :  If,  I  say,  it  be  preluded,  that  there  are  many 
errors  and  inconveniences,  both  in  the  order  and  in  the  matter 
of  the  Common  Prayer-Book,  made  by  such  men,  with  so 
much  industry :  how  much  more,  and  with  how  much  greater 
reason,  may  we  all  dread  the  inconveniences  and  disorders  of 
extempore  and  conceived  prayers?  Where  respectively  thc^ 
is  neither  conjunction  of  heads,  nor  premeditation,  nor  in- 
dustry, nor  method,  nor  art,  nor  any  of  those  things,  or  at 
least,  not  in  the  same  degree,  which  were  likely  to  have 
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exempted  the  Common  Prayer-Book  from  errors  and  dis- 
orders. '  If  these  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will 
be  done  in  the  dry  V 

137.  Bat  if  it  be  said,  the  extempore  and  conceiiFed 
prayers  will  be  secured  from  error  by  the  Directory,  because 
that  chalks  them  out  the  matter ;  I  answer,  it  is  not  sufficient, 
because,  if  when  men  study  both  the  matter  and  the  words 
too,  they  may  be,  and,  it  is  pretended,  are  actually,  deceived, — 
much  more  may  they,  when  the  matter  is  left  much  more  at 
liberty,  and  the  words  under  no  restraint  at  all.  And  no 
man  can  avoid  the  pressure  and  weight  of  this,  unless  the 
compilers  of  the  Directory  were  infallible,  and  that  all  their 
followers  are  so  too,  of  the  certainty  of  which  I  am  not  yet 
be  fully  satisfied. 

138.  And  after  this,  I  would  fain  know,  what  benefit  and 
advantages  the  church  of  England,  in  her  united  capacity, 
receives  by  this  new  device  ?  For  the  public,  it  is  clear,  that 
whether  the  ministers  pray  before  they  study,  or  study  before 
they  pray,  there  must  needs  be  infinite  deformity  in  the 
public  worship,  and  all  the  benefits  which  before  were  the 
consequents  of  conformity  and  unity,  will  be  lost;  and  if 
they  be  not  valuable,  I  leave  it  to  all  them  to  consider,  who 
know  the  inconveniences  of  public  disunion,  and  the  public 
disunion  that  is  certainly  consequent  to  them,  who  do  not 
communicate  in  any  common  forms  of  worship ;  and  to  think 
that  the  Directory  will  bring  conformity,  is  as  if  one  should 
say,  that  all  who  are  under  the  same  atmosphere,  are  joined '  in 
communi  patri&,'  and  will  love  like  countrymen.  For  under 
the  Directory  there  will  be  as  different  religions,  and  as  dif- 
ferent desires,  and  as  differing  forms,  as  there  are  several 
varieties  of  men  and  manners  under  the  one  half  of  heaven, 
who  yet  breathe  under  the  same  half  of  the  globe. 

139.  But  ask  again,  what  benefit  can  the  public  receive 
by  this -form,  or  this  no  form?  For  I  know  not  whether  to 
call  it.  Shall  the  matter  of  prayers  be  better  in  all  churches  ? 
shall  God  be  better  served  ?  shall  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
best  patterns  of  prayers,  be  always  exactly  followed  ?  It  is  well 
if  it  be.  But  there  is  no  security  given  us  by  the  Directory; 
for  the  particulars,  and  special  instances  of  the  matter,  are 
left  at  every  man's  dispose  for  all  that,  and  we  must  depend  upon 
th^  honesty  of  every  particular  for  it :  and  if  any  man  proves 
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aa  heretic,  or  a  knave,  then  he  may  introduce  what  iminety 
he  please  into  the  public  forma  of  God's  worship :  and  there 
is  no  law  made  to  prevent  it,  and  it  must  be  cured  afterward, 
if  it  can,  but  before-hand  it  is  not  prevented  at  all  by  the 
Directory,  which  trusts  every  man. 

140.  Bat  I  observe  that  all  the  benefit  which  n  pretended, 
is,  that  it  will  make  an  able  ministry.  ''  Maximus  ver6  sto* 
diorum  fnictus  est,  et  velut  prsBmium  quoddam  amplissimum 
longi  laboris,  extempore  dicendi  faeuUas,^  said  an  excellent 
person'.  And  it  is  very  true ;  to  be  able  to  speak  excellent 
things,  without  long  considering,  is  an  effect  of  a  long  in- 
dttstoy,  and  greatest  learning ;  but,  certainly,  is  the  greatest 
enenqr  in  the  world  to  its  production :  much  learning,  and 
long  use  of  speaking,  may  enable  a  man  to  speak  upoa 
sudden  occasions,  but  speaking  without  consideration  will 
never  make  much  learning.  "Nee  quisquam  tantum  fidat 
iagenio,  ut  id  sibi  speret  incipienti  statim  posse  cont^ngere, 
sed,  sicut  in  cogitatione  praecipimus,  ita  fiicilitatem  extern- 
poralem  4  parvis  initiis  paulatim  perducemus  ad  summum* :" 
And  to  offer  that,  as  a  means  of  getting  learning,  which 
cannot  be  done  at  all  as  it  ought,  but  after  leammg  is  akeady 
gotten,  im  a  very  great  degree,  is  highest  mistaking.  I  con- 
fess I  am  very  much  from  believing  the  aUegation,  and  so 
will  every  man  be,  that  considers  what  kind  of  men  they  are 
that  have  been  most  zealous  for  that  way  of  conceived  prayer. 
I  am  sure  that  very  few  «f  the  leamedest,  very  many  ignorants, 
most  of  those  who  have  the  least  abode  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets.  And  that  I  may  disgrace  no  man's  person,  we  see 
tradesmen  of  the  most  illiberal  arts,  and  women,  pretend  to 
it,  and  do  it  with  as  many  words  (and  that  is  the  main  thing), 
with  as  much  confidence,  and  speeiousness  of  spirit,  as  the 
best  among  them*.—'*  Nee  fortuiti  sermonis  oontextum  mi- 
rubor  unquam,quemjui^anftibus  etiam  mulierculis  superfluere 
video;"  said  Quintilian^  And  it  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
learning  that  vnH  serve  a  man  to  make  conceived  forms  of 

•  ILifu^g  nnUv9  ri  f^fyi^r^t /^fr^  AfAoBUf,  »7ra  d^i^ M  rw&rmc'  »-»i  iMmU 
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prayer,  wkieh  they  aay  have  easily  upon  the  atock  of  othev 
mefiy  or  upon  their  own  fancy>  or  upon  any  thin^  in  which 
no  learning  is  reqiuied.  He  that  knows  not  this,  knows 
nothing  of  the  craft  thai  may  be  in  the  pveacher^s  trade. 
Bat  what?  Is  God  better  served?  I  would  fian  see  any 
authority,  or  any  reason,  or  any  probability  fof  thttt.  I  am 
sure,  ignorant  men  offer  him  none  of  the  best  sacnfiees 
extempof e»  and  learned  men  will  be  sure  to  deliberate  and 
know^  Ood  is  then  better  served  when  he  is  served  by  a 
public^  than  when  by  a  private  spirit.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  aocvuements  will  hence  come  to  the  public :  it  may  be 
some  advantages  may  be  to  the  private  inteiests  of  men. 
For  there  are  a  sort  of  men,  whom  our  blessed  Saviour  noted, 
''  Who  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  maker  long 
prayers." — ^They '  make  prayers,'  and  they '  make  them  long;! 
hj  this  means  ihej  receive  double  advantages,  for  they  get 
reputation  to  their  ability,  and  to  their  piety.  And  although 
the  Common  Prayer-Book,  in  the  prefiu^e  to  the  Directory* 
be  charged  with  uoaeoessary  length,  yet  we  see  that  most  of 
these  men,  they  that  are  most  eminent,  or  would  be  thought, 
so,  make  their  prayers  longer,  and  wiU  not  lose  the  benefits, 
which  their  credit  gets,  and  they,  by  their  credit,,  for  making 
their  prayers. 

141.  Add  this,  that  there  is  no  i^omise  in  Scriptnie^  that 
he  who  prays  extempore  shall  be  heard  the  better,  or  that  he 
shall  be  assisted  at  all  to  such  purposes ;  and,  therefore^  to 
innovate  in  so  high  a  matt^,  without  a  warrant  to  command 
us,  oc  a  promise  to  warrant  us,  is  no  better  than  vanity  in  the 
tktttg,  and  presumption  in  the  person.  He,  therefore,  that 
confers  tibat  this  way  of  prayer  is  without  all  manner  of 
jMreeedeot  in  the  primitive  church,  against  the  examfde  of  all 
famous  churches  in  all  Christendom,  in  the  whole  descent  of 
fifteen  ages,  without  all  command  or  warrant  of  Scripiture ; 
that  it  is  unreasonable  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  against 
prudence  and  the  best  wisdom  of  humanity,  because  it  is 
without  deliberation ;  that  it  is  innovation  in  a  high  degree, 
without  that  authority  which  is  truly,  and  by  inherent  and 
ancient  right,  to  command  and  prescribe  to  us  in  eiLternal 
forms  of  worship ;  that  it  is  much  to  the  disgrace  of  the  first 
reformers  of  our  religion ;  that  it  gives  encouragement  to  the 
church  of  Rome  to  quarrel,  with  some  reason,  and  more 
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pretence  against  our  reformation,  as  being  by  the  Directory 
confessed  to  have  been  done  in  much  blindness,  and,  there- 
fore, might  err  in  the  excess  as  well  as  in  the  defect,  throwing 
out  too  much,  as  casting  off  too  little  (which  is  the  more 
likely,  because  they  wanted  no  zeal  to  carry  them  far  enough) : 
he  that  considers  the  universal  deformity  of  public  worship, 
and  the  no  means  of  union,  no  symbol  of  public  communion 
being  publicly  consigned;  that  all  heresies  may,  with  the 
same  authority,  be  brought  into  our  prayers,  and  offered  to 
God  in  the  behalf  of  the  people,  with  the  same  authority 
that  any  truth  may,  all  the  particular  matters  of  our  prayers 
being  left  to  the  choice  of  all  men  of  all  persuasions, — and 
then  observes,  that  actually  there  are  in  many  places  heresy, 
and  blasphemy,  and  impertinency,  and  illiterate  rudenesses 
put  into  the  devotion  of  the  most  solemn  days,  and  the 
most  public  meetings ;  and  then,  lastly,  that  there  are  divers 
parts  of  liturgy  for  which  no  provision  at  all  is  made  in  the 
Directory ;  and  the  very  administration  of  the  sacraments 
left  so  loosely,  that  if  there  be  any  thing  essential  in  the 
forms  of  sacraments,  the  sacrament  may  become  ineffectual  - 
for  want  of  due  words,  and  due  administration ;  —  I  say,  he 
that  considers  all  these  things  (and  many  more  he  may  con- 
sider) will  find  that  particular  men  are  not  fit  to  be  intrusted 
to  offidr  in  public  with  their  private  spirit  to  Qod,  for  the 
people,  in  such  solemnities,  in  matters  of  so  great  a  concern* 
ment,  where  the  honour  of  God, — the  benefit  of  the  people, — 
the  interest  of  kingdoms, — the  being  of  a  church, — the  unity 
of  minds, — the  conformity  of  practice, — the  truth  of  persua- 
sion,— and  the  salvation  of  souls, — are  so  much  concerned 
as  they  are  in  the  public  prayers  of  a  whole  national  church. 
An  unlearned  man  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  a  wise  man  dare 
not  trust  himself;  he  that  is  ignorant  cannot,  he  that  is 
knowing  will  not. 
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A   DISCOURSE 


OF 


THE  LIBERTY  OF  PROPHESYING, 


WITH 


ITS  JUST  LIMITS  AND  TEMPER : 


SHowmo 

THE  UH&EASONABLENESS   OF  PRESCRIBING  TO  OTHER  MEK*S  FAITH,  AND 
THE  INIQUITY  OF  FERSECUTINO  DIFFERING  OPINIONS. 


TO 


THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHRISTOPHER  LORD  HATTON, 

BARON  HATTOK  07  KIRBT,  COMFTHOLLER  OF  HIS  HAJESTT'S  HOUSEBOLDiy 
AND  ONE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PftlVT  COUNCIL. 


MY  LORD, 

In  this  great  storm,  which  hath  dashed  the  vessel 
of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  I  have  been  cast 
upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  and,  in  a  little  boat, 
thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness, 
which,  in  England,  in  a  greater,  I  could  not  hope 
for.  Here  i  cast  anchor,  and  thinking  to  ride 
safely,  the  storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous 
violence,  that  it  broke  a  cable,  and  I  lost  my 
anchor:  and  here  again  I  was  exposed  to  tite 
mercy  of  the  sea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element 
that  could  neither  distinguish  things  nor  persons* 
And  but  that  he  who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea, 
and  the  noise  of  his  waves,  and  the  madness  of  his 
people,  had  provided  a  plank  for  me,  I  had  been 
lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of  content  or  study. 
But  I  know  not  whether  I  have  been  more  pre- 
served by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  the 
gentleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy :  0»  y^i 

ifwrSr^,  x«M  tii  ri  4^x^^'    And  uow  since  I  have 
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come  ashore,  I  have  been  gathering  a  few  sticks  to 
warm  me,  a  few  books  to  entertain  my  thoughts, 
and  divert  them  from  the  perpetual  meditation  of 
my  private  troubles  and  the  public  dyscrasy :  but 
those  which  I  could  obtain  were  so  few,  and  so 
impertinent,  and  unuseful  to  any  great  purposes, 
that  I  began  to  be  sad  upon  a  new  stock,  and  full  of 
apprehension  that  I  should  live  unprofitably^  and 
die  obscurely,  and  be  forgotten,  and  my  bones 
thrown  into  some  common  charnel-house,  without 
any  name  or  note  to  distinguish  me  from  those  who 
only  served  their  generation,  by  filling  the  number 
of  citizens,  and  who  could  pretend  to  no  thanks  or 
reward  from  the  public,  beyond  *  jus  trium  libe- 
rorum.'  While  I  was  troubled  with  these  thoughts, 
and  busy  to  find  an  opportunity  of  doing  some  good, 
in  my  small  proportion,  still  the  cares  of  the  public 
did  so  intervene,  that  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
my  design  from  relating  to  the  present,  as  to  ex- 
empt myself  from  the  participation  of  the  common 
calamity ;  still  half  my  thoughts  was,  in  despite  of 
all  my  diversions  and  arts  of  avocations,  fixed  upon, 
and  mingled  with,  the  present  concernments ;  so 
that  besides  them  I  could  not  go.  Now  because 
the  gteat  question  is  concerning  religion,  aAd  in  that 
also  my  scene  lies,  I  resolved  here  to  fix  my  con- 
siderations ;  especially  when  I  observed  the  ways 
of  promoting  the  several  opinions,  which  now  are 
busy,  to  be  such,  as  besides  that  they  were  most 
troublesome  to  me,  and  such  as  I  could,  by  no 
means,  be  firiends  withal,  they  were  also  such  as,  to 
my  understanding,  did  the  most  apparently  disserve 
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their  ends^  whose  design  in  advancing,  their  own 
opinions  was  pretended  for  religion.  For  as  con- 
trary as  cruelty  is  to  mercy,  as  tyranny  to  charity, 
so  is  war  and  bloodshed  to  the  meekness  and  gentle- 
ness of  Christian  religion.  And  however  that  there 
are  some  exterminating  spirits,  who  think  God  to 
delight  in  human  sacrificj^s,  as  if  that  oracle— Kai 

xc^aA0B(   £in  KCt)  rS  irar^\  vifAireTi  fZr»  had  COmC  from 

the  Father  of  spirits :  yet  if  they  were  capable  of 
cool  and  tame  homilies,  or  would  hear  men  of  other 
opinions  give  a  quiet  account,  without  invincible 
resolutions  never  to  alter  their  persuasions,  I  am 
very  much  persuaded  it  would  not  be  very  hard  to 
dispute  such  men  into  mercies,  and  compliances, 
and  tolerations  mutual,  such,  I  say,  who  are  zealous 
for  Jesus  Christ,  than  whose  doctrine  never  was 
any  thing  more  merciful  and  humane,  whose  lessons 
were  softer  than  nard,  or  the  Juice  of  the  Candian 
olive.  Upon  the  first  apprehension,  I  designed  a 
discourse  to  this  purpose,  with  as  much  greediness 
as  if  I  had  thought  it  possible,  with  my  arguments, 
to  have  persuaded  the  rough  and  hard-handed 
soldiers  to  have  disbanded  presently:  for  I  had 
often  thought  of  the  prophecy  that  in  the  Gospel 
**  our  swords  should  be  turned  into  plow-shares, 
and  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;'  I  knew  that  no 
tittle  spoken  by  God's  Spirit  could  return  unper- 
formed and  ineffectual ;  and  I  was  certain,  that  such 
was  the  excellency  of  Chidst  s  doctrine,  that  if.  men 
could  obey  it.  Christians  should  never  war  one 
against  another :  in  the  mean  time,  I  considered  not 
that  it  was  '  prsBdictio  consilii,  non  eventiis,'  till  I 
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saw  wliat  men  were  now  doing,  and  ever  had  done, 
since  the  heats  and  primitive  fervours  did  cool,  and 
the  love  of  interests  swelled  higher  than  the  love  of 
Christianity :  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  I  began 
to  fear,  that  whatever  I  could  say  would  be  as  in* 
effectual  as  it  could  be  reasonable.  For  if  those 
excellent  words  which  our  blessed  Master  spake, 
could  hot  charm  the  tumult  of  our  spirits,  I  had 
little  reason  to  hope  that  one  of  the  meanest  and 
most  ignorant  of  his  servants  could  advance  the  end 
of  that  which  he  calls  his  great,  and  his  old,  and  his 
new  commandment,  so  well  as  the  excellency  of  his 
own  Spirit  and  discourses  could.  And  yet  since  he 
who  knew  every  event  of  things,  and  the  success 
and  efficacy  of  every  doctrine,  and  that  very  much 
of  it  to  most  men,  and  all  of  it  to  some  men,  would 
foe  ineffectual,  yet  was  pleased  to  consign  our  duty, 
that  it  might  be  a  direction  to  them  that  would,  and 
a  conviction  and  a  testimony  against  them  tiiat 
would  not  obey ;  I  thought  it  might  not  misbecome 
my  duty  and  endeavours  to  plead  for  peace  and 
charity,  a^d  forgiveness  and  permissions  mutual : 
although  I  had  reason  to  believe,  that  such  is  the 
iniquity  of  men,  and  they  so  indisposed  to  receive 
such  impresses,  that  I  had  as  good  plow  the  sands, 
or  till  the  air,  as  persuade  such  doctrines,  which 
desteoy  men's  interests,  and  serve  no  end  but  the 
great  end  of  a  happy  eternity,  and  what  is  in  order 
to  it.  But  because  the  events  of  things  are  in  Grod's 
disposition,  and  I  knew  themnot, — and  because  if  I 
had  known,  my  good  purposes  would  be  totally 
inefifectual  as  to  others,  yet  my  ovm  designation  and 
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pur[^o8QS  would  be  of  advanUge  to  myself,  who 
might,  from  God's  mercy,  expect  the  retributiw 
which  he  is  plea^ed  to  promise  to  all  pipus  intend- 
m^ats ;  I  resolved  to  encounter  with  all  objections^ 
and  tp  do  something  to  which  I  should  be  determined 
by  the  consideration  of  the  present  distemperatures 
and  necessities,  by  my  own  thoughts^  by  the 
questions  and  scruples,  the  sects  and  names,  the 
interests  and  animosities,  which  at  this  day,  and  for 
some  yoars  ptt^t,  have  exercised  and  disquieted 
ChristetidQm. 

Thus  &r  I  discoursed  myself  into  employment, 
and  having  cpme  thus  far,  I  knew  not  how  tp  get 
further ;  for  I  had  heard  (^  a  great  experience,  hpw 
diflScult  it  was  to  make  brick  without  straw :  and 
h^re  I  had  even  seen  my  design  blasted  in  the  bud, 
and  I  despaired,  in  the  calends,  of  doing  what  I 
purposed  in  the  ides  before^  For  I  had  no  books  pf 
my  own  here,  nor  any  ia  the  voisinage;  and  but 
tiiat  I  remembered  the  result  of  some  of  those  ex- 
cellent discourses  I  bad  heard  your  Lordship  make, 
when  I  W|M3  so  happy  as^  in  private,  to^gather  up 
what  ypur  tenqperance  and  modesty  forbids  to  be 
public,  X  had  come  '  in  praslia  ioermis,'  and,  li<l^ 
enough,  might  have  fared  acco]^i\gly.  I  had  tl^s 
oidy  advanl^ge  besides,  that  I  have  chosw  a  sifJb||ect, 
in  whicha  if  my  own  season  does  not  abuse  me,;  I 
needed  no  other  books  or  aids  than  what  a  man 
carries  widi  him,  pn  horseback,  I  mean,  the  common 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  those  »gttt/u.0(Td»,  which 
men  use  in  the  transactions  of  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  civil  society;   and  upon  the  strength  of 

VOt.  Til.  E  E 
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them,  and  some  other  collateral  assistances,  I  have 
nm  through  it  '  utcunque ;'  and  the  sum  of  the  fol- 
lowing discourses  is  nothing  but  the  sense  of  these 
words  of  Scripture,  that  since  ''  we  know  in  part, 
and  prophesy  in  part,  and  that  now  we  see  through 
a  glass  darkly  */'  we  should  not  despise  or  contemn 
persons  not  so  knowing  as  ourselves,  but  **  him  that 
is  weak  in  the  faith,  we  should  receive,  but  not  to 
doubtful  disputations^;"  therefore,  certainly  to  char 
rity,  and  not  to  vexations,  not  to  those  which  are 
the  idle  effects  of  impertinent  wranglings.  And  pro- 
vided they  keep  close  to  the  foundation,  which  is 
faith  and  obedience,  let  them  build  upon  this 
foundation  matter  more  or  less  precious,  yet  if 
the  foundation  be  entire,  they  shall  be  saved  with 
or  without  loss.  And  since  we  profess  ourselves 
servants  of  so  meek  a  Master,  and  disciples  of  so 
charitable  an  institute,  ''  Let  us  walk  worthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  we  are  called,  with  all  lowliness 
and  meekness,  with  long-suffering,  forbearing  one 
another  in  love  * ;"  for  this  is  the  best  endeavouring 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  when  it  is  fSust  tied 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  And  although  it  be  a  duty  of 
Christianity,  that  '*  we  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
that  there  be  no  divisions  among  us,  but  that  we  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in 
the  same  judgment  ^  ;'*  yet  this  unity  is  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  unity  of  faith,  in  things 
necessary,  in  matters  of  creed,  and  articles  fimda- 

•.1  Cor.  ziii.  *  Rom.  xiv. 

«  Ephes.  IT.  2,  3.  ^1  Ck)r.  i.  10. 
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mental :  for  as  for  other  things,  it  is  more  to  be 
wished  than,  to  be  hoped  for.  There  are  some 
^'  doubtful  disputations  %*'  and  in  such  '  the  scribe, 
the  wise,  the  disputer  of  this  world/  are,  most  com- 
monly, very  far  from  certainty,  and  many  times, 
from  truth.  There  are  diversity  of  persuasions  in 
matters  adiaphorous,  as  meats,  and  drinks>  and  holy 
days,  &c.  and  both  parties,  the  affirmative  and  the 
ne^tive,  affirm  and  deny  with  innocence  enough; 
for  the  observer,  and  he  that  observes  not,  intend 
both  to  God ;  and  God  is  our  common  Master,  we 
are  all  fellow-servants,  and  not  the  judge  of  each 
other  in  matters  of  conscience  or  doubtful  disputa- 
tion ;  and  every  man  that  '  hath  faith,  must  have  it 
to  himself  before  God,'  but  no  man  must,  in  such 
matters,  either  'judge  his  brother  or  set  him  at 
nought :'  but  '  let  us  follow  after  the  things  which 
make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may 
edify  another/  And  the  way  to  do  that  is  not  by 
knowledge,  but  by  charity ;  for  "  knowledge  puffeth 
up,  but  charity  edifieth^"  And  since  there  is  not 
in  ''  every  man  the  same  knowledge,  butvthe  con- 
sciences of  some  are  weak '  /  as  ''  my  liberty  must 
not  be  judged  of  another  man's  weak  conscience  **," 
so  must  not  I  please  myself  so  much  in  my  right 
opinion,  but  I  mu^t  also  take  order  that  his  '  weak 
conscience  be  not  offended  or  despised  /  for  no  man 
must  *  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another  g 
wealth '/    And  although  we  must  ccmtend  earnestly 

'  Rom.  xiv.  '  1  Cor.  viii.  1 .  «  Vef.  7. 

h  1  Cor.  X.  29.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  33. 
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for  the  fiuth/  yet,  '  above  all  things,  we  must  put 
on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness/  And, 
tiierefore,  this  contention  must  be  with  arms  fit  for 
the  Christian  warfiEure,  '^  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  shield  of  faith,  and  preparation  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  instead  of  shoes,  and  a  helmet  of  salva- 
tion ^/'  But  not  with  other  arms ;  for  a  churchman 
must  not  be  wXnxrMof^  *  a  striker ;'  for  *^  the  weapons 
of  our  warfieure  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,''  and  the 
persons  that  use  them,  ought  to  be  ^  g^itle,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated ;'  and  we  '  must  give  an  account  of 
our  faith  to  them  that  ask  us,  with  meekness  and 
humility,  for  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well- 
doing ye  may  put  to  silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish 
men/  These,  and  thousands  more  to  the  same  pur* 
pose,  are  the  doctrines  c^  Christianity,  whose  sense 
and  intendment  I  have  prosecuted  in  the  foUowii^ 
discourse,  being  very  much  displeased  that  so  many 
opinions  and  new  doctrines  are  commenced  among 
US ;  but  more  troubled,  that  every  man  that  hath  an 
opinion,  thinks  his  own  and  other  men's  salvation  is 
concerned  in  its  maintenance ;  but  most  of  all,  that 
men  should  be  persecuted  and  afflicted  for  disagree- 
ing in  such  opinions,  which  they  cannot,  with  suffi- 
cient grounds,  obtrude  upon  others  necessarily,  be- 
cause they  cannot  propound  them  infallibly,  and 
because  they  have  no  warrant  from  Scripture  so  to 
do.  For  if  I  shall  tie  other  men  to  believe  my 
opinion,  because  I  think  I  have  a  place  of  Scripture, 
which  seems  to  warrant  it  to  my  understanding, 

^  Cplof.  ill.  14. 
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why  may  not  he  senre  up  another  dish  to  tne  in  the 
same  dress,  and  exact  the  same  task  of  me  to  belierfe 
the  contradictory  ?  And  then,  since  all  the  heretics 
in  the  world  have  offered  to  prove  their  articles  by 
the  same  means,  by  which  true  believers  propound 
theirs,  it  is  necessary  that  some  separation,  either  of 
doctrine  or  of  persons,  be  clearly  made,  and  that 
all  pretences  may  not  be  admitted,  nor  any  just 
allegations  be  rejected ;  and  yet,  that  in  somer  other 
questions,  whether  they  be  truly  or  falsely  pre«> 
tended,  if  not  evidently  or  demonstratively,  there 
may  be  considerations  had  to  the  persons  of  men, 
and  to  the  laws  of  charity,  more  than  to  the  triumph* 
ing  in  any  opinion  or  doctrine  not  simply  necessary. 
Now,  because  some  doctrines  are  clearly  not  neces* 
sary,  and  some  are  absolutely  necessary,  why  may 
not  the  first  separation  be  made  upon  this  difference^ 
aiMi  articles  necessary  be  only  urged  as  necessary, 
and  the  rest  left  to  men  indifferently,  as  they  vreatt 
by  the  Scripture  indeterminately?  And  it  wei« 
well  if  men  would  as  much  consider  themselves  as 
the  doctrines,  and  think  that  they  may  as  well  be 
deceived  by  their  own  weakness,  as  persuaded  by 
the  arguments  of  a  doctrine,  which  other  men,  as 
wise,  call  inevideiit.  For  it  is  a  hard  case  that  we 
should  think  all  papists,  and  anabaptists;  and  saadti^ 
mentaries,  to  be  fools  and  wicked  persions:  cel^ 
tainly,  aiuoiig'all  theie  sects,  there  are  very  many 
wise  men  asid  good  men,  tA  well  as  erring.  And 
although  some  zeals  are  so  hot,  and  their  eyes  so 
inflamed  with  their  ardours,  that  they  do  not  thi^ 
ad^Mtai&es^  look  like  oti^er  nen ;  yet  Aettaifily 
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we  find  by  the  results  of  their  discourses,  and  the 
tranisactions  of  their  affairs  of  civil  society,  that  they 
are  men  that  speak  and  make  syllogisms,  and  use 
reason,  and  read  Scripture :  and  although  they  do  no 
more  understand  all  of  it  than  we  do,  yet  they  endea- 
vour to  understand  as  much  as  concerns  them,  even 
all  that  they  can,  even  all  that  concerns  repentance 
from  dead  works,  and  faidi  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And,  therefore,  methinks  this  abo  should  be  another 
consideration  distinguishing  the  persons :  for,  if  the 
persons  be  Christians  in  their  lives,  and  Christians 
in  their  profession,  if  they  acknowledge  the  eternal 
Son  of  God  for  their  Master  and  their  Lord,  and  live 
in  all  relations  as  becomes  persons  making  such 
professions,  why  then  should  I  hate  such  persons 
whom  Grod  loves,  and  who  love  God,  who  are  par- 
takers of  Christ,  and  Christ  hath  a  title  to  them, 
who  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  diem,  because 
their  understandings  have  not  been  brought  up  like 
mine,  have  not  had  the  same  masters,  they  have  not 
met  with  the  same  books,  nor  the  same  company, 
or  have  not  the  same  interest,  or  are  not  so  wise,  or 
else  are  wiser;  that  is,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
which  I  neither  do  understand  nor  ought  to  blame,— 
have  not  the  same  opinions  that  I  have,  and  do  not 
•determine  their  school-questions  to  the  sense  of  my 
sect  or  interest? 

But  now,  I  know  beforehand,  that  diose  men 
who  will  endure  hone  but  their  own  sect,  will  make 
all  manner  of  attempts  against  these  purposes  of 
charity  and  compliance,  and,  say  I  or  do  I  what  I 
can,  will  tell  all  liieir  proselytes  that  I  preach  indif- 
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ferency  of  religion ;  that  I  say  it  is  no  matter  how 
we  believe,  nor  what  they  profess,  but  that  they 
may  comply  with  all  seqts^  and  do  violence  to  their 
own  consciences;  that  they  may  be  saved  in  all 
religions,  and  so  make  way  for  a  *  coUuvies '  of 
heresies,  and,  by  consequence,  destroy  all  religion. 
Nay,  they  will  say  worse  than  all  this ;  and^  btkt 
that  I  ajn  not  used  to  their  phrases  and  forms  of 
Reclamation,  I  am  persuaded  I  might  represent  fine 
tragedies  beforehand.  And  this  will  be  such  aa 
objection,  that  although  I  am  most  confident  I  shall 
make  it  apparent  to  be  as  false  and  scandalous  as 
the  objectors  themselves  are  zealous  and  impatient ;. 
yet,  besides  that  I  believe  the  objection  will  come 
where  my  answers  will  not  come,  or  not  be  under- 
stood, I  am  also  confident,  that,  in  d^ianqe  and 
incuriousness  of  all  that  I  shall  say,  some  men  will 
persist  pertinaciously  in  the  accusation,  and  deny 
my  conclusion  in  despite  of  me.  Well»  but  how** 
ever,  I  will  try. 

And,  firsts  I  answer,  that  whatsoever  is  against 
^e  foundation  of  faith,  or  contrary  to  good  life  and 
the  laws  of  obedience,  or  destructive  to  human 
Qociety,.  and  the  public  and  just  interests  of  bodies 
politic,  is  out  of  the  limits  of  my  question,  and  does 
not  pretend  to  compliance  or  tolemtion:  so  that! 
allow  no  indifierency,.  nor  any  countenance  to  those 
rel^ons  whose  principles  destroy  government,  nor 
ig>,  those  religions  (if  there  be  any  such)  that  teach 
ill  life ;  npr  do  I  think  that  any  thing  will,  now 
excuse  from  belief  of  a^fundapaenta^  article,  except 
sl»ipidity.  or  sottishness,  and  natural  inability,    Thvi 
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alone  is  isufficient  answer  to  this  vanity ;  but  I  haye 
much  more  to  say. 

Secondly  \  the  intendment  of  my  discourse  is, 
diat  permissions  shonld  be  in  questions  speculative, 
indeterminable,  curious,  and  unnecessary ;  and  that 
men  would  not  make  more  necessities  than  God' 
made,  which  indeed  are  not  many.  The  fault  I  find, 
and  seek  to  remedy,  is,  thieit  men  are  so  dogmatical 
and  resolute  in  their  opinions,  and  impatient  of 
otheirs  disagreeing,  in  those  things  wherein  is  no 
sufficient  means  of  union  and  determination;  but 
that  men  should  let  opinions  and  problems  keep 
tiiosir  own  forms,  and  not  be  obtruded  as  axioms, 
nor  questions  in  the  vast  collection  of  the  system  of 
divinity  be  adopted  into  the  family  of  faith.  And, 
I  think,  I  have  reason  to  desire  this. 

Thirdly ;  it  is  bard  to  say  that  he  who  would  not 
have  men  put  to  death,  or  punished  corporally,  for 
such  things  for  which  no  human  authority  is  suffi-* 
cient,  either  for  cognizance  or  determination,  or  com- 
petent for  infliction,  thai  he  persuades  to  an  itidif- 
ferency,  when  he  refers  to  another  judicatory,  which 
is  competent,  sufficient,  infallible^  just,  and  highly 
severe.  No  man,  or  company  of  men,  can  judge 
or  punish  our  thoughts  or  secret  purposes,  whilst 
they  so  remain.  And  yet  it  will  be  unequal  to  say, 
that  he,  who  owns  this  doctrine,  preaches  it  lawfiil 
fbr  men  to  think  or  purpose  what  they  will.  And 
so  it  is  in  matters  of  doubtftil  disputation,  such  as 
are  the  distingiiishing  articles  of  most  of  the  sects 
of.  Christendom ;  so  it  is  in  matters  intellectual, 
which  are  not  cognisable  by  a  secular  pow^r  i  in 
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matters  spiritual,  which  are  to  be  discerned  by  spi- 
ritual  authority,  which  cannot  make  corporal  inflic*" 
tions;  and  in  questions  indeterminate,  which  are 
doubtfully  propounded,  or  obscurely,  and,  therefore, 
may  be,  *  in  utramque  partem,'  disputed  or  believed: 
For  God  alone  must  be  Judge  of  these  matters,  who 
alone  is  Master  of  our  souls,  and  hath  a  dominion 
over  human  understanding;  and  he  that  says  this, 
does  not  say  that  indifferency  is  persuaded,  because 
God  alone  is  Judge  of  erring  persons. 

Fourthly:  no  part. of  this  discourse  teaches  or 
encourages  variety  of  sectf?,  and  contradiction  in 
opinions,  but  supposes  them  already  in  bemg :  aad; 
therefore,  since  there  are,  and  ever  were,  and  ever 
will  be,  variety  of  opinions,  because  there  is  variety 
of  human  understandings,  and  uncertainty  in  thingsr, 
no  man  should  be  too  forward  in  determining  all 
questions,  nor  so  forward  in  prescribing  to  others, 
nor  invade  that  liberty  which  God  hath  left  to  lis 
entire,  by  propounding  many  things  obscurely^  and 
by  exempting  our  souls  and  understandii^gs  from  all 
power  externally  compulsory.  So  that  the  restraint 
is  laid  upon  men's  tyranny,  but  no  license  given  to 
men's  opinions ;  they  are  not  considered'  in  any  of 
the  conclusions,  but  in  the  premises  only,  as  da 
argument  to  exhort  to  charity.  So  that  if  I  peir^ 
suade  a  license  of  discrediting  any  thing  which  God 
hath  commanded  us  to  believe,  and  allow  a  liberty 
Where  God  hath  not  allowed  it,  let  it  be  shown,  aad 
let  the  objection  press  as  hard  as  it  can :  but  tasay 
that  men  are  too  forward  in  c<mdemning,  whefe 
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God  hath  declared  no  sentence,  nor  prescribed  any 
nde,  is  to  dissuade  from  tyranny,  not  to  encourage 
licentiousness ;  is  to  take  away  a  license  of  judg- 
ing, not  to  give  a  license  oi  dogmatizing  what  every 
one  please,  or  as  may  best  serve  his  turn.  And  for 
the  other  part  of  the  objection ; 

Fifthly ;  this  discourse  is  so  far  from  giving  leave 
to  men  to  profess  any  thing,  though  they  believe  the 
contrary,  that  it  takes  order  that  no  man  shall  be 
put  to  it :  for  I  earnestly  contend  that  another  man's 
opinion  shall  be  no  rule  to  mine,  and  that  my  opinion 
shall  be  no  snare  and  prejudice  to  myself;  that  men 
use  one  another  so  charitably  and  so  gently,  that  no 
error  or  violence  tempt  men  to  hypocrisy ;  this  very 
thing  being  one  of  the  arguments  I  use  to  persuade 
permissions,  lest  compulsion  introduce  hypocrisy^ 
and  make  sincerity  troublesome  and  unsafe. 

Sixthly;  if  men  would  not  call  all  opinions  by 
the  name  of  religion,  and  superstructures  by  the 
name  of  fundamental  articles,  and  all  fimcies  by  the 
glorious  appellative  of  feith,  this  objection  would 
have.  no.  pretence  or  footing :  so  that  it  is  the  disease 
of  the  m^i,  not  any  cause  that  is  ministered  by  such 
precepts  of  charity,  that  inakes  them  perpetually 
cdamorous.  And  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  such 
physicians  are  incurious  of  their  patients,  and  neg- 
lectful of  their  health,  who  speak  against  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  such  empirics,  that  would  cut  off  a 
man's  head,  if  they  see  but  a  wart  upon  his  cheek, 
or  a  dimple  upon  his  chin,  or  any  lines  in  his  fiau^e  to 
distinguish  him  from  another  man »  the  case  is  alto- 
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gether  the  same,  and  we  may  as  well  decree  a  wart 
to  be  mortal,  as  a  various  opinion,  '.  in  re  alioqui  non 
hecessariiL,'  to  be  capital  and  damnable. 

For  I  consider  that  there  are  but  few  doctrines 
of  Christianity  that  were  ordered  to  be  preached 
to  all  the  world,  to  every  single  person,  and  made 
a  necessary  article  of  his  explicit  belief.  Other  doc- 
trines, which  are  all  of  them  not  simply  necessary, 
are  either  such  as  are  not  clearly  revealed,  or  such 
as  are.  If  they  be  clearly  revealed,  and  that  I  know 
so  too,  or  may,  but  for  my  own  fault,— I  am  not  to  be 
excused :  but  for  this  I  am  to  be  left  to  God's  judg- 
ment,  unless  my  fault  be  externally  such  as  to  be 
cognizable  and  punishable  in  human  judicatory. 
But,  then,  if  it  be  not  so  revealed,  but  that  wise 
men  and  good  men  differ  in  their  opinions,  it  is  a 
clear  case  it  is  not  '  inter  dogmata  necessaria  sim<> 
pliciter;*  and  then  it  is  certain  I  may,  therefore, 
safely  disbelieve  it,  because  I  may  be  safely  igno- 
rant of  it.  For  if  I  may,  with  innocence,  be  ignorant, 
then  to  know  it,  or  believe  it,  is  not  simply  obliga- 
tory :  ignorance  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  such 
an  obligation,  because  it  is  destructive  and  a  plain 
negative  to  its  performance ;  and  if  I  do  my  honest 
endeavour  to  understand  it,  and  yet  do  not  attain  it, 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  obligatory  to  me  so  much 
as  by  accident ;  for  no  obligation  can  press  the  per- 
son of  a  man,  if  it  be  impossible ;  no  man  is  bound 
to  do  more  than  his  best,  no  man  is  bound  to  have 
an  excellent  understanding,  or  to  be  infallible,  or  to 
be  wiser  than  he  can ;  for  these  are  things  that  are 
npt  in  his  choice,  and  therefore  not  a  matter  of  law. 
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nor  subject  to  reward  and  punishmeiit.  So  tiist 
where  ignorance  of  the  article  is  not  a  sin,  there, 
disbelieving  it  in  the  right  sense,  or  believing  it  in 
the  wrong,  is  not  a  breach  of  any  duty  essentially 
or  accidentally  necessary,  either  in  the  thing  itself» 
or  to  the  person;  that  is,  he  is  neither  bound  to 
the  article,  nor  to  any  endeavours  or  antecedent 
acts  of  volition  and  choice ;  and  that  man  who  may 
safely  be  ignorant  of  the  proposition,  is  not  tied  at 
all  to  search  it  out ;  aud  if  not  at  all  to  search  it, 
then  certainly  not  to  find  it.  All  the  obligation  we 
are  capable  of  is,  not  to  be  malicious  or  voluntarily 
criminal  in  any  kind  :  and,  then,  if  by  accident  we 
find  out  a  truth,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  it ;  and 
so  will  every  wise  or  good  man  do ;  indeed  he  can- 
not do  otherwise.  But  if  he  disbelieves  an  ailicle, 
without  malice  or  design,  or  involuntiffily  or  un^ 
knowingly,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say  it  is  a  sin  to 
him^  who  might  totally  have  been  ignorant  of  it :  for, 
that  he  believes  it  in  the  wrong  sense,  it  is  his  igno- 
ranee ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  where  he  hath 
heartily  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  truth,  that  his 
endeavour  should  make  him  guilty  of  a  sin,  which 
would  never  have  been  laid  to  his  charge,  if  he  had 
taken  no  pains  at  all.  His  ignorance,  in  this  case,  is 
not  a  fault  at  all ;  possibly  it  might,  if  there  had 
been  no  endeavour  to  have  cured  it. 

So  that  there  is  wholly  a  mistake  in  this  propo- 
sition. For  true  it  is,  there  are  some  propositions, 
which  if  a  man  never  hear  of,  they  will  not  be 
required  of  him ;  and  they  who  <^annot  read,  might 
^aiUy  be  ignorant  that  Meldmedec  was  king  of 
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Salem :  but  he  who  reads  it  in  the  Scripture,  may 
not  safelj  contradict  it,  although,  biefore  that  know*» 
ledge  did  arrive  to  him,  he  might  safely  have  been 
ignorant  of  it.  But  this,  although  it  be  true,  is  not 
pertinent  to  our  question :  for,  '  in  sensu  diviso,* 
this  is  true,  that  which,  at  one  time,  a  man  may  be 
ignorant  of,  at  some  other  time  he  may  not  disbe^ 
lieve ;  but,  '  in  sensu  conjuncto,'  it  is  false ;  for,  at 
what,  and  in  what  circumstance  soever,  it  is  no  sin 
to  be  ignorant,-«^at  that  time,  and  in  that  conjuncture^ 
it  is  no  sin  to  disbelieve.  And  such  is  the  nature  of 
all  questions  disputable,  which  are,  therefore,  not 
required  of  us  to  be  believed,  in  any  one  particular 
aense,  because  the  nature,  of  the  thing  is  such  as  not 
to  be  necessary  to  be  known  at  all,  simply  and  abso^ 
lutely ;  and  such  is  the  ambiguity  and  cloud  of  its 
face  and  representment,  as  not  to  be  necessary,  se 
much  as  by  accident,  and,  therefore,  not  to  the  par^ 
tieular  sense  of  any  one  person. 

And  yet,  such  is  the  iniquity  of  men,  that  they 
suck  in  opinions  as  wild  asses  do  the  wind,  without 
distinguishing  the  whc^esome  from  the  corrupted 
air,  Mid  then  live  upon  it  at  a  venture ;  and  when  all 
their  confidence  is  built  upon  zeal  and  mistake,  yet, 
therefore,  because  they  are  jealous  and  mistaken^ 
they  are  impatient  of  contradiction, 

But,  besides  that  s^^nst  this  I  have  laid  pirc^u* 
dice  enough,  from  the  dictates,  of  Holy  Scripture,  it 
is  observable  that  this,  with  its  appendant  degrees, 
I  mean  restraiAt  of  prophesying,  imposing  upon 
other  men's  understanding,  being  masters  of  their 
consciences,  and  lording  it  over  their  faith,  came  in 
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with  the  retinHe  and  triun  of  Antichrist ;'  that  is, 
they  caJDie  as  other  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the 
church  did,  by  reason  of  the  iniquity  of  times,  and 
the  cooling  of  the  first  heats  of  Christianity,  and  the 
increase  of  interest,  and  the  abatements  of  Christiaa 
simplicity,  when  the  church's  fortune  grew  better, 
and  her  sons  grew  worse,  and  some  of  her  fathers 
wont  of  all.  For,  in  the  first  three  hundred  years,' 
there  was  no  sign  of  persecuting  any  man  for  his 
opinion,  though,  at  that  time,  there  were  very  horrid 
opinions  commenced,  and  such  which  were,  exem- 
plary and  parallel  enough  to  determine  this  ques* 
tion ;  for  they  then  were  assaulted  by  new  sects, 
which  destroyed  the  common  principles  of  nature, 
of  Christianity,  of  innocence,  and  public  society; 
and  they  who  used  all  the  means.  Christian  and 
spiritual,  for  their  disimprovement  and  conviction^ 
thought  not  of  using  corporal  force,  otherwise  than 
by  blaming  such  proceedings.  And,  therefore,  I  do 
not  only  urge  their  not  doing  it,  as  an  argument  of 
the  unlawfulness  of  such  proceeding,  but  their  defy- 
ing it,  and  speaking  against  such  practices,  as  unrea- 
sonable, and  destructive  of  Christianity.  For  so 
Tertullian  ^  is  express :  ''  Humani  juris  et  naturalis 
potestatis,  unicuique  quod  putaverit,  colore;  sed  nee 
religionis  est  cogere  religionem,  quae  suscipi  debet 
sponte,  non  vi.^  The  same  is  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Cyprian,  Lactantius,  St.  Hilary,  Minutius  Felix, 
Sulpitius  Severus,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.' Jerome, 
St.  Austin,  Dainasceh,  Theophylact,  Socrates  Scho- 
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lasticuff,  and  St.  Bernard,  as  tfaey  are  severally  re* 
ferred  to  and  urged,  upon  occasion,  in  the  following 
discourse. 

To  which  I  add,  that  all  wise  princes,  till  they 
were  overborne  with  faction,  or  solicited  by  peevish 
persons,  gave  toleration  to  differing  sects,  whose 
opinions  did  not  disturb  the  public  interest.  But; 
at  first,  there  were  some  heretical  persons  that  were 
also  impatient  of  an  adversary,  and  they  were  the 
men,  who  at  first  entreated  the  emperors  to  per- 
secute the  catholics :  but  till  four  hundred  years 
after  Christ,  no  catholic  persons,  or  very  few^  did 
provoke  the  secular  arm,  or  implore  its  aid  against 
the  heretics,  save  only  that  Arius  behaved  himself 
so  seditiously  and  tumultuarily,  that  the  Nicene 
fathers  procured  a  temporary  decree  for  his  relega- 
tion ;  but  it  was  soon  taken  off,  and  God  left  to  be 
his  judge ;  who  indeed  did  it  to  some  purpose,  when 
he  was  trusted  with  it,  and  the  matter  wholly  left 
to  him. 

But  as  the  ages  grew  worse,  so  men  grew  more 
cruel  and  unchristian:  and  in  the  Greek  chuirch, 
Atticus,  and  Nestorius  of  Constantinople,  Theo- 
dosius  of  Synada,  and  some  few  others,  who  had 
forgotten  the  mercies  of  their  great  Master,  and  their 
own  duty,  grew  implacable,  and  furious,  and  im- 
patient of  contradiction.  It  was  a  bold  and  an  arr 
rogant  speech,  which  Nestorius  made  in  a  sermon 
before  Theodosius  the  younger,  ''Da  mihi,  O  imr 
perator,  terram  ab  ha^reticis  repurgatam,  et  ego  tibi 
vicissim  coelum  dabo;  Disperde  meciun  heereticos^ 
et    ego    tecum'   disp^rdam    Persas." — It   was '  aift 
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groundless  and  unwarrantable,  as  it  was  bloody  and 
inhuman. 

And  we  see  the  contrary  events  prove  truer  than 
this  groundless  and  unlearned  promise :  for  Theo* 
dosius  and  Yalentinian  were  prosperous  princes,  and 
have,  to  all  i^es,  a  precious  memory,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  a  great  piety ;  but  they  were  so  far  from 
doing  what  Nestorius  had  suggested,  that  they  re- 
strained him  from  his  violence  and  immanity ;  and 
Theodosius  did  highly  oommend  the  good  bishop 
Pirodus,  for  his « sweetness  of  deportment  towards 
ening  persons,  far  above  the  cruelty  of  his  pre- 
decessor Atticus.  And  the  experience  which  Chris^ 
tendom  hath  had  in  this  last  age,  is  argument 
enough,  that  toleration  of  different  opinions  is  so 
far  from  disturbing  the  public  peace,  or  destroying 
the  interest  of  princes  and  commonwealths,  that  it 
does  advantage  to  the  public,  it  secures  peace,  be- 
cause there  is  not  so  much  as  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion left  to  such  persons  to  contend  for  it,  being 
already  indulged  to  them.  When  France  fought 
against  the  Huguenots,  the  spilling  of  her  own  blood 
was  argument  enough  of  the  imprudence  of  that 
way  c^  promoting  religion ;  but  since  i^  hath  given 
permission  to  them,  the  worid  is  witness  how  pros- 
perous she  hath  beea  ever  since.  But  the  great 
instance  is  in  the  differing  temper,  government,  .and 
suocess,  which  Margaret  of  Parma  and  the  duke  of 
Alva  had.  The  clemency  of  the  first  had  almost 
extinguished  the  flame :  but  when  she  was  removed^ 
D'Alva  succeeded,  and  managed  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion with  fire  and  sword ;  he  made  the  flame  8» 
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greati  that  his  religion  and  his  prince  too  have  both 
been  almost  quite  turned  out  of  the  country.  ' '  Tolli  h 
medio  sapientiam,  quoties  vi  geritur  res/'  said  Ennius : 
and  therefore  the  best  of  men,  and  the  most  glorioiis 
of  princes,  were  always  ready  to  give  toleration,  but 
never  to  make  executions  for  matters  disputable^ 
Eusebius^  in  his  second  book  of  the  life  of  Constan-> 
tine,  reports  these  words  of  the  emperor,  "  Parem 
cum  fidelibus,  ii  qui  errant,  pacis  et  quietis  fruitionem 
gaudentes  accipiant :  ipsa  siquidem  communicationis 
et  societatis  restitutio  ad  rectam  etiam  veritatis 
viam  perducere  potest.  Nemo  cuiquam  molestus 
sit;  quisque  quod  animo  destinat,  hoc  etiam  faciat.*' 
And  indeed  there  is  great  reason  for  princes  to 
give  toleration  to  disagreeing  persons,  whose  opi«- 
nions,  by  fair  means,  cannot  be  altered.  For  if  the 
persons  be  confident,  they  will  serve  God  according 
to  their  persuasions ;  and  if  they  be  publicly  pro- 
hibited, they  will  privately  convene :  and  then  all 
these  inconveniences  and  mischiefs,  which  are  argu^ 
ments  against  the  permission  of  conventicles,  are 
arguments  for  the  public  permissions  of  differing 
religions,  because  the  denying  of  the  public  worship 
will  certainly  produce  private  conventicles,  against ' 
which  all  wise  princes  and  commonwealths  have^ 
upon  great  reasons,  made  edicts  and  severe  (Sanc- 
tions. ''  Quicquid  enim  agitur,  absente  rege,  in 
caput  ejus  plerumque  redundat,'*  say  the  politics. 
For  the  face  of  a  king  is  as  the  face  of  a  lion,  and 
scatters  all  base  machinations,  which  breathe  not  but 
in  the  dark.  It  is  a  proverbial  saying,  *  Qu6d  nimia 
famiUaritas  servomm  est  conspiratio  adversil^s  Domi- 
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num:'  and  they  who,  for  thetr  security »  run  into 
grots,  and  cellars,  and  retirements,  think  that,  they 
being  upon  the  defensive,  those  princes  and  those 
laws  that  drive  them  to  it,  are  their  enemies,  and» 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  secure,  unless  the  power 
of  one,  and  the  obligation  of  the  other,  be  lessened 
and  rescinded ;  and  then,  th6  being  restrained  and 
made  miserable^  endears  the  discontented  persons 
mutually,  and  makes  more  hearty  and  dangerous 
confederations.  King  James,  of  blessed  memory, 
in  his  letters  to  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces, 
dated  6th  March  1613,  thus  wrote,—  "  Magis  autem 
h.  re  fore,  si  sopiantur  autoritate  public^,  it^  ut 
prohibeatis  ministros  vestros,  n^  eas  disputationes 
in  suggestum  aut  ad  plebem  ferant;  ac  district^  im- 
peretis  ut  pacem  colant,  se  invicem  tolerando  in 
ista  opinionum  ac  sententiarum  discrepantia. — 
£6que  justiils  videmur  vobis  hoc  ipsum  suadere 
debere,  qu6d  neutram  comperimus  ade6  deviam, 
nt  non  possit,  et  cum  fidei  Chris tianse  veritate,  et 
cum  animarum  salute,  consistere,  &c."  The  like 
counsel,  in  the  divisions  of  Germany,  at  the  first 
reformation,  was  thought  reasonable  by  the  emperor 
Ferdinand,  and  his  excellent  son  Maximilian.  For 
they  had  observed,  that  violence  did  exasperate, 
was  unblessed,  unsuccessful,  and  unreasonable ;  and, 
therefore,  they  made  decrees  of  toleration,  and  ap- 
pointed tempers  and  expedients  to  be  drawn  up  by 
discreet  persons;  and  George  Gassander  was  de- 
signed to  this  great  work,  and  did  something  to- 
wards it.  And  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy, 
repenting  of  his  war,  undertaken  for  religion,  against 
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the  Pedemontahs,  promised  them  toleration/  and 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  As  much  is  done  by  the 
nobiUty  of  Polonia*  So  that  the  best  princes  and 
the  best  bishops,  gave  toleration  and  impunitfes: 
but  it  is  known,  that  the  first  persecutions  of  dis* 
agreeing  persons  were,  by  the  Arians,  by  the  Cir- 
cumcellians  and  Donatists ;  and  from  them  they  of 
the  church  took  examples,  who,  in  small' numbers, 
did  sometimes  persuade  it,  sometimes  practise  it. 
And  among  the  Greeks,  it  became  a  public  aiid 
authorized  practice,  till  the  question  of  images  grew 
hot  and  high :  for  then  the  worshippers  of  images, 
having  taken  their  example  from  the  empress  Irene, 
who  put  her  son's  eyes  out  for  making  an  edict 
against  images,  began  to  be  as  cruel  as  they  were 
deceived ;  especially  being  encouraged  by  the 
popes  of  Rome,  who  then  blew  the  coals  to  some 
purpose. 

And  that  I  may,  upon  this  occasion,  give  ac- 
count of  this  affair  in  the  church  of  Rome,  it  is 
remarkable;  that,  till  the  time  of  Justinian  the  em- 
peirot,*  A.  D.  525,  the  catholics  and  Novatians  had 
churches,  indifferently  permitted,  even  in  Rome  it- 
self ;  but  the  bishops  of  Rome,  whose  interest  was 
much  concerned  in  it,  spoke  much  against  it,  and 
laboured  the  eradication  of  the  Novatians,  and  at 
last,  when  they  got  power  into  their  hands,  they 
served  them  accordingly :  but  it  is  observed  by 
Socrates,  that  when  the  first  persecution  was  made 
against  them  at  Rome,  by  pope  Innocent  I,  at  the 
same  instant  the  Goths  invaded  Italy,  and  became 
lords  of  all ;  it  being  just  in  God  to  bring  a  per^- 
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secution  upon  them  for  true  belief,  who,  with  an 
incompetent  authority  and  insufficient  grounds,  do 
persecute  an  error  less  material  in  persons  agreeing 
with  them,  in  the  profession  of  the  same  common 
faith.  And  I  have  heard  it  observed,  as  a  blessing 
upon  St.  Austin  (who  was  so  merciful  to  erring  per* 
sons,  as,  the  greatest  part  of  his  life,  in  all  senses^ 
even  when  he  had  twice  changed  his  mind,  yet  to 
tolerate  them,  and  never  to  endure  they  should  be 
given  over  to  the  secular  power  to  be  killed),  that 
the  very  night  the  Vandals  set  down  before  his  city 
of  Hippo,  to  besiege  it,  he  died  and  went  to  Grod, 
being,  as  a  reward  of  his  merciful  doctrine,  taken 
from  the  miseries  to  come.  And  yet  that  very  thing 
was  also  a  particular  issue  of  the  Divine  Provi*^ 
dence  upon  that  city,  who,  not  long  before,  had  al-* 
tered  their  profession  into  truth  by  force,  and  now 
were  falling  into  their  power,  who  afterward,  by  a 
greater  force,  turned  them  to  be  Arians« 

But,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  popes  were  the 
first  preachers  of  force  and  violence,  in  matters  of 
opinion,  and  that  so  zealously,  that  pope  Vigilius 
suffered  himself  to  be  imprisoned  and  handled 
roughly  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  rather  than  be 
would  consent  to  the  restitution  and  peace  'of  oer« 
tain  disagreeing  persons.  But  as  yet  it  came  wat 
so  far  as  death.  The  first  that  preached  that  doc^ 
trine  was  Dominic,  the  founder  of  the  begging 
orders  of  friars,  the  friar-preachers ;  in  memory  of 
which  the  inquisition  is  intrusted  only  to  the  firiars 
of  his  order.  And  if  there  be  any  force  in  dreams, 
or  truth  in  legends,  (as  there  is  not  much  in  either) 
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this  very  thing  might  be  signified  by  his  mother's 
dream,  who,  the  night  before  Dominic  was  bom, 
dreamed  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  huge  dog, 
with  a  fire*brand  in  his  mouth.  Sure  enough,  how- 
ever, his  disciples  expound  the  dream,  it  was  a 
better  sign  that  he  should  prove  a  rabid,  furious 
incendiary  than  any  thing  else :  whatever  he  might 
be  in  the  other  parts  of  his  life,,  in  his  doctrine  he 
was  not  much  better,  as  appears  in  his  deportment  to- 
wards the  Albigenses,  against  whom  he  so  preached, 
^*  adeo  quidem  ut  centum  hsereticorum  miUia  ab 
octo  millibus  catholicorum  iusa  et  interfecta  fuisse 
perhibeantur,"  saith  one  of  him ;  and  of  those  who 
were  taken,  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  burnt  to 
death,  because  they  woidd  not  abjure  their  doc* 
trine"*.  This  was  the  first  example  of  putting  erring 
persons  to  death  that  I  find  in  the  Roman  church. 
For  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  before, 
Berengarius  fell  into  opinion,  concerning  the  blessed 
sacrament,  which  they  called  heresy,  and  recanted, 
and  relapsed,  and  recanted  again,  and  fell  again 
two  or  three  times,  saith  Gerson,  writing  against 
'  Romant  of  the  Rose,'  and  yet  he  died  '  sicca 
morte,' '  his  own  natural  death,'  and  with  hope  of 
heaven,  and  yet  Hildebrand  was  once  his  judge : 
which  shows  that,  at  that  time,  Rome  was  not  come 
to  so  great  heights  of  bloodshed.  In  England,  al- 
Atough  the  pope  had  as  great  power  here  as  any- 
where, yet  there  were  no  executions  for  matter  of 

^  Brano  Bereginos  h  sua  dioBcesi  expnltt,  non  morCi  aut  sup* 
piieais  oorporsilibtts  Iradidtl. 
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opinion  known  till  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  who, 
because  he  usurped  the  crown,  was  willing,  by  all 
means,  to  endear  the  clergy  by  destroying  their 
enemies,  that  so  he  might  be  sure  of  them,  to  all 
his  purposes.  And  indeed,  it  may  become  them 
well  enough,  who  are  wiser  in.  their  generations 
than  the  children  of  light, — it  may  possibly  serve 
the  policies  of  evil  persons,  but  never  the  pure  and 
chaste  designs  of  Christianity,  which  admits  no 
blood  but  Christ's,  and  the  imitating  blood  of 
martyrs,  but  knows  nothing  how  to  serve  her  ends 
by  persecuting  any  of  her  erring  children. 

By  this  time,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  rea- 
sonable to  say,  he  that  teaches  mercy  to  erring 
persons  teaches  indifferency  in  religion ;  unless  so 
many  fathers,  and  so  many  churches,  and  the  best 
of  emperors,  and  all  the  world  (till  they  were 
abused  by  tyranny,  popery,  and  faction)  did  teach 
indifferency.  For  I  have  shown  that  Christianity 
does  not  punish  corporally  persons  erring  spiritu- 
ally, but  indeed  popery  does :.  the  Donatists/  and 
Circumcelhans,  and  Arians,  and  the  Itaciani,  they 
of  old  did :  in  the  middle  ages  the  patrons  of 
images  did,  and  the^  papists  at  this  day  do^  and 
have  done,  ever  since  they  were  taught  it  by  their 
St.  Dominic. 

Seventhly ;  And  yet  after  all  this,  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  exempt  myself  from  the  clamour  of 
this  objection.  For  let  all  errojs  be  as  much  and. 
as  zealously  suppressed  as  may  be  (the  doctrine  of 
the  following  discourse  contradicts  not  that);  but  let 
it  be  done  by  such  means  as  are  proper  instruments 
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of  dieir  suppression,  by  preaching  and  disputation 
(so  that  neither  of  them  breed  disturbance),  by  cha- 
rity and  sweetness,  by  holiness  of  life,  assiduity  of 
exhortation,  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer. 

For  these  ways  s^e  most  natural,  most  prudent, 
most  peaceable  and  effectual.  Only  let  not  men 
be  hasty  in  calling  every  disliked  opinion  by  the 
name  of  heresy ;  and  when  they  have  resolved  that 
they  will  call  it  so,  let  them  use  the  erring  person 
like  a  brother,  not  beat  him  like  a  dog,  or  convince 
him  with  a  gibbet,  or  vex  him  out  of  liis  under- 
standing and  persuasions. 

And  now  if  men  wHi  still  say,  *  I  persuade  to 
indifferency,'  there  is  no  help  for  me,  for  I  have 
given  reasons  against  it ;  I  must  bejar  it  as  well  as  I 
can ;  I  am  not  yet  without  remedy,  as  they  are ;  for 
patience  will,  help  me,  and  reason  will  not  cure 
them,  let  them  take  their  course,  and  I  will  take 
mine. 

Only  I  will  take  leave  to  consider  this,  and  they 
would  do  well  to  do  so  too,  that  unless  faith  be 
kept  within  its  own  latitude,  and  not  called  out  to 
patrocinate  every  less  necessary  opinion,  and  the 
interest  of  every  sect  or  peevish  person;  and  if 
damnation  be  pronounced  against  Christians  be- 
lieving the  creed,  and  living  good  lives,  because 
they  are  deceived,  or  are  said  to  be  deceived,  in 
some  opinions  less  necessary ;  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world  to  satisfy  unlearned  persons,  in  the  choice 
of  their  religion,  or  to  appease  the  unquietness  of  a 
scrupulous  conscience.  For  suppose  an  honest  ci-» 
tizen,  whose  employment  and  parts  wilk  not  enable 
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him  to  jadge  the  disputes  and  arguings  of  great 
clerks^  sees  factions  commenced  and  managed,  with 
much  bitterness,  by  persons,  who  might,  on  either 
hand,  be  fit  enough  to  guide  him;  when,  if  he 
follows  either,  he  is  disquieted,  and  pronounced 
damned  by  the  other,  (who  also,  if  he  be  the  most 
unreasonable  in  his  opinion,  will  perhaps  be  the 
mote  furious  in  his  sentence)  what  shall  this  man 
do  ?  where  shall  he  rest  the  sole  of  his  foot  ?  Upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  where  he  lives  ?  Well, 
but  that  he  heai^  declaimed  against  perpetually, 
and  other  churches  claim  hig^y  and  pretend  fairly 
for  truth,  and  condenm  his  church.  If  I  tell  him 
that  he  must  live  a  good  life,  and  believe  the  creed, 
and  not  trouble  himself  with  their  disputes,  or  in- 
terest himself  in  sects  and  factions,  I  speak  reason ; 
because  no  law  of  God  ties  him  to  believe  more 
than  what  is  of  essential  necessity,  and  whatsoever 
he  shall  come  to  know  to  be  revealed  by  God :  Now 
if  he  believes  his  creed,  he  believes  all  that  is 
necessary  to  all,  or  of  itself;  and  if  he  does  his  moral 
endeavour  beside,  he  can  do  no  more  toward  finding 
out  all  the  rest,  and  then  he  is  secured.  But  then, 
if  this  will  secure  him,  why  do  men  press  further, 
and  pretend  every  opinion  as  necessary,  and  that 
in  so  high  a  degree,  that  if  they  all  said  true,  or 
any  two  indeed  of  them,  in  five  hundred  sects 
which  are  in  the  world,  (and  for  aught  I  know 
there  may  be  five  thousand)  it  is  five  hundred  to 
one  but  that  every  man  is  damned ;  for  every  sect 
diunns  all  but  itself,  and  that  is  damned  of  four  hun-» 
dred  and  ninety-nine,  and  it  is  exoeUant  ibrtuno 


then  if  that  escape.  And  there  is  the  same  reason  in 
every  one  of  them,  that  is,  it  is  extreme  unreasonable- 
ness, in  all  of  them,  to  pronounce  damnation  against 
such  persons,  against  whom  clearly  and  dogma* 
tically  holy  Scripture  hath  not.  ''  In  odiosis,  quod 
minimum  estsequimur;  in  favoribus,  quod  est  maxi- 
mum," saith  the  law ;  and  therefore  we  should  say 
any  thing,  or  make  any  excuse,  that  is  in  any  de^ 
gree  reasonable,  rather  than  condemn  all  the  world 
to  hell ;  especially  if  we  consider  these  two  things,^-^ 
that  we  ourselves  are  apt  to  be  deceived  as  any 
are;  and  that  they  who  are  deceived,  when  they 
used  their  moral  industry,  that  they  might  not  be 
deceived,  if  they  perish  for  this,  they  perish  for 
what  they  could  not  help. 

But,  however,  if  the  best  security  in  the  worid 
b^  not  in  neglecting  all  sects  and  subdivisions  of 
men,  and  fixing  ourselves  on  points  necessary  and 
plain,  and  on  honest  and  pious  endeavours,  accord** 
ing  to  our  several  capacities  and  opportunities  for 
all  the  rest, — if,  I  say,  all  this  be  not,  through  the 
mercies  of  God,  the  best  security  to  all  unlearned 
persons,  and  learned  too,  where  shall  we  fix  ?  where 
shall  we  either  have  peace  or  security  ?  If  you 
bid  me  follow  your  doctrine,  you  must  tell  me 
why;  and  perhaps  when  you  have,  I  am  not  able 
to  judge ;  or  if  I  be  as  able  as  other  people  are,  yet, 
when  I  have  judged,  I  may  be  deceived  too^  and  so 
may  you,  or  any  man  else  you  bid  me  fi>llow ;  so 
that  I  am  not  the  whit  the  nearer  truth  or  peace. 

And  then,  if  we  look  abroad,  and  consider  how 
there  is  scarce  any  church  but  is  highly  charged  by 
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many  adversaries  in  many  things,  possibly  we  may 
see  a  reason  to  charge  every  one  of  them,  in  some 
things ;  and  what  shall  we  do  then  ?  The  church  of 
Rome  hath  spots  enough,  and  all  the  world  is  in- 
quisitive enough  to  find  out  more,  and  to  represent 
these  to  her  greatest  disadvantage.  The  Greek 
ohurches  deny  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Son.  If  that  be  false  doctrine,  she  is  highly 
to  blame ;  if  it  be  not,  then  all  the  western  churches 
are  to  blame  for  saying  the  contrary.  And  there  is 
no  church  that  is  in  prosperity,  but  alters  her  doc- 
trine every  age,  either  by  bringing  in  new  doctrines, 
or  by  contradicting  her  old ;  which  shows  that  none 
are  satisfied  with  themselves,  or  with  their  own  con- 
fessions. And  since  all  churches  believe  themselves 
fallible,  that  only  excepted,  which  all  other  churches 
say  is  most  of  all  deceived, — it  were  strange  if,  in  so 
many  articles,  which  make  up  their  several  bodies 
of  confessions,  they  had  not  mistaken,  every  one  of 
them,  in  some  thing  or  other.  The  Lutheran  churches 
maintain  consubstantiation,  the  Zuinglians  are  sa- 
cramentaries,  the  Calvinists  are  fierce  in  the  matters 
of  absolute  predetermination,  and  all  these  reject 
episcopacy ;  which  the  primitive  church  would  have 
made  no  doubt  to  have  called  heresy.  The  Soci- 
nians  profess  a  portentous  number  of  strange  opi--' 
nions;  they  deny  the  holy  Trinity,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  our  blessed  Saviour.  The  Anabaptistsf 
laugh  at  Paedo-baptism :  the  Ethiopian  churches  are 
Nestorian.  Where  then  shall  we  fix  our  confidence, 
or  join  communion  ?  To  pitch  upon  any  one  of 
these  is  to  throw  the  dice,  if  salvation  be  to  be  had 
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only  in  one  of  them,  and  that  every  error  that  by 
chance  hath  made  a  sect,  and  is  distinguished  by  a 
name,  be  damnable. 

If  this  consideration  does  not  deceive  me,  we 
have  no  other  help  in  the  midst  of  these  distraction!^ 
and  disunions,  but  all  of  us  to  be  united  in  that 
common  teim,  which  as  it  does  constitute  the  church 
in  itd  being  such,  so  it  is  the  medium  of  the  com- 
munion of  saints;  and  that  is  the  creed  of  the  apos- 
tles; and,  in  all  other  things,  an  honest  endeavour 
to  find  out  what  truths  we  can",  and  a  charitable 
and  mutual  permission  to  others  that  disagree  from 
us  and  our  opinions.  I  am  sure  this  may  satisfy  us, 
for  it  will  secure  us ;  but  I  know  not  any  thing  else 

that  will :  and  no  man  can  be  reasonably  persuaded 
or  satisfied  in  any  thing  else,  unless  he  thrown  himself 
upon  chance,  or  absolute  predestination,  or  his 
own  confidence ;  in  every  one  of  which  it  is  two 
to  one,  at  leasts  but  he  may  miscarry. 

Thus  far,  I  thought  I  had  reason  on  my  side,. and 
I  isuppose  I  have  made  it  good,  upon  its  proper 
grounds,  in  the  pages  following.  But  then,  if  the 
result  be,  that  men  must  be  permitted  in  their 
opinions,  and  that  Christians  must  not  persecute 
Christians,  I  have  also  as  much  reason  to  reprove 
all  those  oblique  arts  which  are  not  direct  per- 
secutions of  men's  persons,  but  they  are  indirect 

"  Clem.  Alex,  stromat.  1.  ait  philosophiam  liberam  esse  prce- 
stantissimam,  quee  scilicet  versatur  in  perspicaciter  seligendis  dog- 
matis  omnium  sectcunim:  Polemo  Alexandriniis  philosophatus  est,  ut 
ait  Laertius  in  procemio,  unde  cognominatus  e8i  i«Ai|afXirof,  scilicet, 
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proGMdings,  ungentle  and  uncfaristiaii,  Mrrabte  of 
faction  and  interest,  provocations  to  zeal  <ind  ani- 
mosities, and  destructive  of  learning  and  ingenuity. 
And  these  are,  suppressing  all  the  monuments  of 
their  adversaries,  forcing  them  to  recant,  and  burn- 
ing their  books. 

For  it  is  a  strange  industry,  and  an  importune 
diligence  that  was  used  by  our  forefathers ;  of  all  those 
heresies  which  gave  them  battle  and  employmoat, 
we  have  absolutely  no  record  or  monument,  but 
what  themselves,  who  are  adversaries,  have  trans* 
mitted  to  us ;  and  we  know  that  adversaries,  espe- 
cially such  who  observed  all  opportunities  to  dis- 
credit both  the  persons  and  doctrines  of  the  enemy, 
are  not  always  the  best  records  or  witnesses  of  sudi 
transactions.  We  see  it  now  in  this  very  age,  in 
the  present  distemperatures,  that  parties  are  no 
good  registers  of  the  actions  of  the  adverse  side : 
and  if  we  cannot  be  confident  of  the  truth  of  a 
story  now,  now  I  say  that  it  is  possible  for  any 
man,  and  likely  that  the  interested  adversary  will 
discover  the  imposture,  it  is  iar  more  unlikely  that 
after  ages  should  know  any  other  truth,  but  such 
as  serves  the  ends  of  the  representers*  I  am  sure 
such  things  were  never  taught  us  by  Christy  and 
his  apostles :  and  if  we  were  sure  that  ourselves 
spoke  the  truth,  or  that  truth  were  able  to  justify 
herself,  it  were  better  if,  to  preserve  a  doctrine, 
we  did  not  destroy  a  commandment,  and  out  of  zeal, 
pretending  to  Christian  religion,  lose  the  glories 
and  rewards  of  ingenuity  and  Christian  simplicity. 

Of  the  same  consideration  ia  mending  of  authors. 
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not  to  their  own  mind,  but  to  ours,  that  is,  to  mend 
them  so  as  to  spoil  diem;  forbidding  the  publica^^ 
tion  of  books  in  which  there  is  nothing  impiouii  or 
against  the  public  interest,  leaving  out  clauses  in 
translations,  disgracing. men's  persons,  charging  dis* 
avowed  doctrines  upon  men,  and  the  persons  of  the 
men  with  the  consequents  of  their  doctrine,  which 
they  deny  either  to  be  ^e  or  to  be  consequent ; 
false   reporting  of  disputations   and   conferences, 
burning  books  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman,  and 
laill  such  arts,  which  show  that  we  either  distrust 
God  for  the  maintenance  of  his  truth,  or  that  we 
distrust  the  cause,  «or  distrust  ourselves  and  our 
abilities.    I  will  say  no  more  of  these,  but  only 
concerning  the  last  I  shall  transcribe  a  passage  out 
of  Tacitus,  in  the  life  of  Juliui^^gricola,  who  gives 
this  account  of  it :  ''  Veniam  non  pettssem,  ni  incu* 
saturus  tarn  sseva  et  infesta  virtutibus  tempora* 
Legimus,  ciim  Aruleno  Bustico  Psetus  Thrasea,  Kt* 
rennio  Senecioni  Priscus  Helvidius  laudati  essent, 
capitale  fuisse:  neque  in  ipsos  modo  autores,  sed 
in  libros  quoque  eorum  saevitum,  delegate  Trium- 
viris  ministerio,  ut  monumenta  clarissimorum  in- 
geniorum  in  comitio  ac  foro  urerentun     Scilicet, 
illo  igne  vocem  populi  Romani,  et  libertatem  sena- 
tus,  et  conscientiam  generis  humani  aboleri  arbitra- 
bantur,   expulsis   insuper  sapientise  professoribus, 
atque  omni  bona  arte  in  exsilium  acta»  ne  quid  us* 
quam  honestum  occurreret*." — It  is  but  an  illiterate 
policy  to  think  that  such  indirect  and  uningenuous 
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proceedings,  can,  among  wise  and  free  men,  disgrace 
the  authors,  and  disrepute  their  discourses.  ^Ahd 
I  have  seen  that  the  price  hath  been  trebled  upon  a 
forbidden,  or  a  condemned  book ;  and  some  men  in 
policy  have  got  a  prohibition^,  that  their  impression 
might  be  the  more  certainly  vendible,  and  the 
author  himself  thought  considerable. 

The  best  way  is  to  leave  tricks  and  devices, 
and  to  fall  upon  that  way  which  the  best  ages  of 
the  church  did  use.  With  the  strength  of  ieirgTi- 
ment,  and  allegations  of  Scripture,  and  modesty  of 
deportment,  and  meekness  and  charity  to  the  per- 
sons of  men,  they  converted  misbelievers,  stopped 
the  mouths  of  adversaries,  asserted  truth,  and  dis- 
countenanced error;  and  those  other  stratagems 
and  arts  of  support  and  maintenance  to  doctrines, 
were  the  issues  of  heretical  brains.  The  old  cathap 
lies  had  nothing  to  secure  themselves  but  the  if  pth» 
of  truth  and  plain  dealing. 

Fidem  minutis  dissecant  ambagibus, 

Ut  quisqiie  lingua  est  nequior. 
Solvunt  ligantque  queestionum  vincula 

Per  syllogismos  plectilcs. 
Vee  captiosis  sjcophanUnim  stropbis, 

Vee  versipelli  astutis. 
Nodo8  teaaces  recta  rumpit  regula, 

Infesta  discertantibus : 
Idcirco  mundi  stulta  deligit  Deus, 
'  Ut  concidant  sophistica. 

And,  to  my  understanding,  it  is  a  plain  art  and 
design  of  the  devil,  to  make  us  so  in  love  with 
our  own  opinions,  as  to  call  them  faith  and  religion. 
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that  we  may  be  proud  in  our  understanding: 
and  besides  that,  by  our  zeal  in  our  opinions,  we 
grow  cool  in  our  piety  and  practical  duties;  he 
also  by  this  earnest  contention,  does  directly  de- 
stroy good  life,  by  engagement  of  zealots  to  do  any 
thing  rather  than  be  overcome,  and  lose  their  be- 
loved propositions.  But  I  would  fain  know,  why 
is  not  any  vicious  habit  as  bad,  or  worse  than  a 
false  opinion?  Why  are 'we  so  zealous  against 
those  we  call  heretics,  and  yet  great  friends  with 
drunkards,  fornicators,  and  swearers,  and  intem- 
perate and  idle  persons  ?  Is  it  because  we  are  com- 
manded by  the  apostle  to  ^  reject  a  heretic  after  two 
admonitions,  and  not  bid  such  a  one  God  speed  V 
It  is  good  reason  why  we  should  be  zealous  against 
such  persons,  provided  we  mistake  them  not.  For 
those  of  whom  these  apostles  speak,  are  such  as 
deny  Christ  to  be  come  in  the  flesh,  such  as  deny 
an  article  of  creed;  and  in  such  odious  things,  it  is 
not  safe,  nor  charitable,  to  extend  the  gravamen  and 
punishment  beyond  the  instances  the  apostles  make^ 
or  their  exact  parallels.  But  then  also  it  would  be 
remembered  that  the  apostles  speak  as  fiercely 
against  communion  with  fornicators,  and  all  dis- 
orders practical,  as  against  communion  with  here- 
tics :  "  If  anv  man  that  is  called  a  brother,  be  a 
fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer, 
or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner,  with  such  a  one 

no  not  to  eat."    I  am  certain  that  a  drunkard  is 

« 

as  contrary  to  God,  and  lives  as  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Christianity,  as  a  heretic ;  and  I  am  also 
sure  that  I  know" what  drunkenness  is:  but  I  am 
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not  fture  that  such  an  opinion  is  heresy;  neither 
would  other  men  be  so  sure  as  they  think  for,  if  they 
did  consider  it  aright,  and  observe  the  infinite  de* 
ceptions,  and  causes  of  deceptions,  in  wise  men, 
and  in  most  things,  and  in  all  doubtful  questions, 
and  that  they  did  not  mistake  confidence  for 
certainty. 

But,  indeed,  I  could  not  but  smile  at  those 
jolly  firiars ;  two  Franciscans  offered  themselves  to ' 
the  fire,  to  prove  Savonarola  to  be  a  heretic ;  but 
a  certain  jacobine'  offered  himself  to  the  fire  to 
jHTove  that  Savonarola  had  true  revelations,  and 
was  no  heretic :  in  the  mean  time  Savonarola 
preached,  but  made  no  such  confident  offer,  nor 
durst  he  venture  at  that  new  kind  of  fire  ordeal. 
And,  put  case  all  four  had  passed  through  the  fire, 
and  died  in  the  flames,  what  would  that  have 
proved  ?  Had  he  been  a  heretic  or  no  heretic,  the 
more  or  less,  for  the  confidence  of  these  zealous 
idiots  ?  If  we  mark  it,  a  great  many  arguments 
whereon  many  sects  rely,  are  no  better  probation 
th^n  this  comes  to.  Confidence  is  the  first,  and 
the  second,  and  the  third  part,  of  a  very  great 
many  of  their  propositions. 

But  now  if  men  would  a  little  turn  the  tables, 
and  be  as  zealous  for  a  good  life,  and  all  the 
strictest  precepts  of  Christianity  (which  is  a  re- 
ligion the  most  holy,  the  most  reasonable,  and  the 
most  consummate  that  ever  was  taught  to  man), 
as  they  are  for  such  propositions  in  which  neither 
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the  life  nor  the  (miament  of  Christiamty  is  con-^ 
cerned,  we  should  find  that,  as  a  consequent  of 
this  piety,  men  would  be  as  careful  as  they  could 
to  find  out  all  truths^  and  the  sense  of  all  revela* 
tion»  i^ich  may  concern  their  duty;  and  where 
men  were  miserable  and, could  not,  yet  others,  that 
lived  good  lives  too,  would  also  be  so  charitable, 
a$  not  to  add  affliction  to  this  misery:  and  both 
of  them  ajre  parts  of  good  life.    To  be  compaa- 
sionate,  and  td  help  to  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
not  to  destroy  the  weak,   but  to  entertain  him 
meekly,  that  is  a  precept  of  charity;  and  to  en- 
deavour to  find  out  the  whole  will  of  God,  that 
also  is  a  part  of  the  obedience,  the  choice  and 
the  exeelleniey  of  faith :  and  he  lives  not  a  good 
Ufe  that  does  not  do  both  these. 

But  men  think  they  have  more  reason  to  be 
zealous  against  heresy,  than  against  a-  vice  in  man- 
ners; because  heresy  is  infectious  and  d^ngerous^ 
and  the  pfciiieiple  of  much  evil.  Indeed,  if  by  an 
heiresy  we  mean  that  which  is  against  an  article 
of  crted,  and  breaks  part  of  the  covenant  made 
between  God  and  man,  by  the  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ,.  I  gvaat  it  to  be  a  very  grievous  crime,  a 
calling  Godls  veracity  into  question,  and  a  de- 
stTOQtion  also  of  gobd  Ufe ;  because,  upon  the  articles 
of  creeds  obedieBioe  is  built,;  and  it  lives^  or  dies,  as 
tlie  effect  does,  by  ite  ptfoper  cau$e, — ^for  faith  is  the 
tomdi  cause  of  obedira<ie,.  But  then  heresy,  that  is 
such  as  this,  is  ako  a  vice,  and  the  person  criminal, 
and  so  the  am  is  tebe*  esteemed  in  :iti^  decrees  of 
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malignity ;  and  let  men  be  as  zealous  against  it  as 
they  can,   and  employ  the  whole  arsenal  of  the 
spiritual  armour  against  it:  such  as  this  is  worse 
than  adultery  or  murder,  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is 
more  noble  than  the  body,  and  a  false  doctrine 
is  of  greater  dissemination  and  extent  than  a  single 
act  of  violence  or  impurity.    Adultery  or  murder 
is  a  duel;  but  heresy  (truly  and  indeed  such)  is 
an  unlawful  war, — it  slays  thousands.    The  losing  of 
faith  is  like  digging  down  a  foundation;   all  the 
superstructures  of  hope,  and  patience,  and  charity, 
fall  with  it.    And  besides  this,  heresy  of  all  crimes 
is  the  most  inexcusable,  and  of  least  temptation : 
for  true  fisuth  is  most  commonly  kept  t^ith  the  least 
trouble  of  any  grace  in  the  world ;  and  heresy  of 
itself  hath  not  only  no  pleasure  in  it,  but  is  a  very 
punishment ;  because  faith,  as  it  opposes  heretical 
or  false  opinions,  and  distinguishes  from  charity, 
consists  in  mere  acts  of  believing ;  which,  becaase 
they  are  of  true  propositions,  are  natural  and  pro- 
portionable to  the  understanding,  and  more  honour- 
able than  false.    But  then,  concerning  those  things 
which  men  now  a  days  call  heresy,  they  cannot  be 
so  formidable  as  they  are  represented  ^  and  if  we  con* 
sider  that  drunkennfHss  is  certainly  a  damnable  sin^ 
and  that  there  are  more  dnmkards  than  heretics,  and 
that  drunkenness  i^  pacent  of  a  thousand  vices,  it 
miBty  better  be  said  of  this.vicp  than  of  most  of  those 
opinions  which  we  call  heresies,  '  it  is  infectious  and 
dangerous,  and  the  principle  Jof  much  evil  ;*  and, 
(lierefote,  as  fit  ua  obj^t  for  a  pioiis  jseal  to  contest 
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against,  as  is  any  of  those  opinions  which  trouble 
men's  ease  or  reputation,  for  that  is  the  greatest  of 
their  malignity. 

But  if  we  consider  that  sects  are  made,  and 
opinions  are  called  heresies  upon  interest,  and  the 
grounds  of  emolument,  we  shall  see  that  a  good 
life  would  cure  much  of  this  mischief.  For  first, 
the  church  of  Rome,  which  is  the  great  dictatrix  of 
dogmatical  resolutions,  and  the  declarer  of  heresy, 
and  calls  heretic  more  than  all  the  world  besides, 
hath  made  that  the  rule  of  heresy,  which  is  the 
conservatory  of  interest,  and  the  ends  of  men.  For, 
to  recede  from  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  with 
them,  makes  heresy ;  that  is,  to  disrepute  their 
authority,  and  not  to  obey  them,  not  to  be  their 
subjects,  not  to  give  them  the  empire  of  oui*  con* 
science,  is  the  great  ftftrifm  of  heresy. 

So  that,  with  them,  heresy  is  to  be  esteemeil 
clearly  by  human  ends,  not  by  Divine  rules ;  that 
is  formal  heresy,  vdiich  does  materially  disserve 
them.  And  it  would  make  a  suspicious  man  a 
little  inquisitive  into  their  particular  doctrines :  and 
when  he  finds  that  indmlgencies,  and  jubilees,  and 
purgatories,  and  masses,  and  offices  for  the  dead; 
are  very  profitable, — that  the  doctrine  of  primacy; 
t>f  infallibility,  of  superiority  over  councils,  of  in^ 
direct  power  in  tempoials,  are  great  instrumenitB 
^f  secular  honour ;  he  would  be  apt  enough  to  think 
that  if  the  church  of  Rome  would  learn  to  lay  her 
honour  at  the  feet  of  the  crucifix,  and  despise  the 
^woirld,  and   prefer  Jerusalem  before  Rome^    and 
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heaven  above  the  Lateran,  that  these  opinions  would 
not  have  in  them  any  native  strength  to  support 
them  against  the  perpetual  assaults  of  their  ad  versa* 
ries,  that  speak  so  much  reason  and  Scripture  against 
them.  I  have  instanced  in  the  Roman  religion,  but 
I  wish  it  may  be  considered  also,  how  far  men's 
doctrines,  in  other  sects,  serve  men's  temporal  ends ; 
so  far  that  it  would  not  be  unreasonable  or  unne- 
cessary to  attempt  to  cure  some  of  their  distem- 
peratures  or  mispersuajsions,  by  the  salutary  pre- 
cepts of  sanctity  and  holy  life.  Sure  enough,  if 
it  did  not  more  concern  their  reputation,  and  their 
lasting  interest,  to  be  counted  true  believers  rather 
than  good  livers,  they  would  rather  endeavour  to 
live  well,  than  to  be  accounted  of  a  right  opinion 
in  things  beside  the  creed. 

For  my  own  particular,  I  cannot  but  exi>ect 
that  God,  in  his  justice,  should  enlai^e  the  bounds 
of  the  Turkish  empire,  or  some  other  way  punish 
Christians,  by  reason  of  their  pertinacious  disputing 
about  things  unnecessary,  undeterminable,  and  un- 
^profitable,  and  for  their  hating  and  persecuting  their 
brethren,  which  should  be  as  dear  to  them  as  their 
own  lives,  for  not  consenting  to  one  another's  follies 
and  senseless  vanities.  How  many  volumes  have 
lieen  written  about  angels,  about  immaculate  concep- 
tion, about  original  sin,  when  that  IblII  that  is  solid 
reason  or  clear  revelation,  in  all  these  three  articles, 
may  be  reasonably  enough  comprised  in  forty  lines? 
And  in  these  trifles  and  impertinencies  men  are 
curiously  busy,  while  they  neglect  those  glorious 
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precepts  of  Christianity  and  holy  life^  which  are  the 
glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  a 
happy  eternity. 

My  lord,  thus  far  my  thoughts  have  carried  tne, 
and  then  I  thought  I  had  reason  to  go  further,  and 
to  examine  the  proper  grounds  upon  which  thes^ 
persuasions  might  rely  and  stand  firm,  in  case  any 
body  should  contest  against  them.  For,  possibly^ 
men  may  be  angry  at  me,  and  my  design :  for  I  do 
all  them  great  displeasure,  who  think  no  end  is  then 
well  served,  when  their  interest  is  disserved ;  and 
but  that  I  have  Nvritten  so  untowardly  and  heavily^ 
that  I  am  not  worth  a  consideration,  possibly  some 
or  other  might  be  writing  against  me.  But  then 
I  must  tell  them,  I  am  prepared  of  an  answer  before* 
hand :  for  I  think  I  have  spoken  reason  in  my  book; 
and  examined  it  with  all  the  severity  I  have ;  and  if 
after  all  this  I  be  deceived,  this  confirms  me  in  my 
first  opinion,  and  becomes  a  new  argument  to  me 
that  I  have  spoken  reason;  for  it  furnishes  me  with 
a  new  instance  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be 
a  mutual  compliance  and  toleration,  because  even 
then  when  a  man  thinks  he  hath  most  reason  to  be 
Confident,  he  may  eitsily  be  deceived. 

For  I  am  sure  I  have  no  other  design  but  the 
prosecution  and  advantage  of  truth,  and  I  may  truly 
use  the  words  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  '^  Non  stude- 
mus  paci  in  detrimentum  ver»  doctrinss,— ^ut  faci* 
litatis  et  mansuetudinis  famam  coUigamus:"  but  I 
have  written  this,  because  I  thought  it  was  necessary, 
and  seasonable,  and  charitable,  and  agreeable  to  the 
great  precepts  and  design  of  Christianity,  consonant 
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to  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  best  ages 
of  the  church,  most  agreeable  to  Scripture  and 
reason,  to  revelation  and  the  nature  of  the  thing ; 
and  it  is  such  a  doctrine,  that,  if  there  be  variety  in 
human  affiurs,  if  the  event  of  things  be  not  settled 
in  a  durable  consistence,  but  is  changeable,  every 
one  of  us  all  may  have  need  of  it.  I  shall  only, 
therefore,  desire  that  they  who  will  read  it,  may 
come  to  the  reading  it  with  as  much  simplicity  of 
purposes  and  unmixed  desires  of  truth,  as  I  did  to 
ihe  writing  it;  and  that  no  man  trouble  himself 
with  me  or  my  discourse,  that  thinks  beforehand 
that  his  opinion  cannot  be  reasonably  altered.  If 
he  thinks  me  to  be  mistaken  before  he  tries,  let  him 
also  think  that  he  may  be  mistaken  too, — and  that 
he  who  judges  before  he  hears,  is  mistaken,  though 
he  gives  a  right  sentence. 

was  good  counsel.  But  at  a  venture,  I  shall  leave 
this  sentence  of  Solomon  to  his  consideration, 
"  A  wise  man  feareth,  and  departeth  from  evil ;  but 
a  fool  rageth,  and  is  confident." — Uwna  riihsu  duim 
Mcu  hr^yfliiffta  '  is  a  trick  of  boys,  and  bold  young 
fellows,'  says  Aristotle ;  but  they  who  either  know 
themselves,  or  things,  or  persons,  ^fwrn^cmw  oA  ^i 
Sra^,  Mtu  TO  raxx.  Peradventure  yea,  peradventure  no, 
is  very  often  the  vrisest  determination  of  a  question. 
For  there  are  impm  mm  aTolhurot  inrifftn,  as  the  apostle 
notes,  '*  Foolish  and  unlearned  questions '  f '  and  it 
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were  better  to  stop  the  current  of  such  fcxpperies^ 
by  silence,  than,  by  disputing  them,  convey  them  to 
posterity.  An4  many,  things  there  are  of  more 
profit,  which  yet  are  of  no  more  certainty;  and^ 
therefore,  boldness  of  assertion  (except  it  be  in  mat** 
ters  of  faith  and  clearest  revelation)  is  an  argument 
of  the  vanity  of  the  man,  never  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition :  for,  to  such  matters,  the  saying  of  Xeno* 
phanes,  in  Varro,  is  pertinent  and  applicable,  '^  Ho^ 
minis  est  hsc  c^inari,  Dei  scire;''  ''  God  only 
knows  them,  and  we  cdnjectare." 

And  although  I  be  as  desirous  to  know  what  If 
should,  and  what  I  should  not,  as  any  of  my  bre- 
thren, the  sons  of  Adam ;  yet  I  find  that  the  more  I 
search,  the  further  I  am  from  being  satisfied,  and 
make  but  few  discoveries,  save  of  my  Qwn  igno* 
ranee :  and,  therefore,  I  am  desirous  to  follow  the 
example  of  a  very  wise  personage,  Julius  Agricola, 
of  whom  Tacitus  gave  this  testimony,  **  Retinuitque 
(quod  est  difficillimum)  ex  scientia  modum :"  or, 
that  I  may  take  my  precedent  from  within  the  pale 
of  the  diurch,  it  was  the  saying  of  St  Austin, 
**  Mallem  quidem  eorum,  quas  h  me  quaesivisti,  ha- 
bere scientiam  quam  ignorantiam ;  sed  quia  id  non* 
dum  potui,  magis  eligo  cautam  ignorantiam ;  con- 
fiteri,  quam  falsam  scientiam  profiteri.''  And  these 
words  do  very  much  express  my  sense;  But  if 
there  be  any  man  so  confident  as  Luther  sometimes 
was,  who  said  that  he  could  expound  all  Scripture  ;^ 
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or  SO  vain  as  Eckios,  who/ in  his  Chrysopiassus, 
teptured  upon  the  highest  and  most  mysterious 
question  of  predestination,  "  ut  in  ea  juveniles 
possit  calores  ezercere ;''  such  persons  as  these,  or 
any  that  is  fiirious  in  his  opinion,  will  scorn  me  and 
ray  discourse ;  but  I  shall  not  be  much  moved  at 
it,  only  I  shall  wish  that  I  had  as  much  knowledge 
as  they  think  me  to  want,  and  they  as  much  as  they 
beKeve  themselves  to  have.  In  the  mean  time, 
modesty  were  better  for  us  both,  and  indeed  for  all 
men.  For  when  men  indeed  are  knowing,  amongst 
other  things  they  are. able  to  separate  certainties 

from  uncertainties :  if  they  be  not  knowing,  it  is 

•  •  • 

pity  that  their  ignorance  should  be  triumphant,  or 
discompose  the  public  peace,  or  private  confidence. 
And  now,  my  Lord,  that  I  have  inscribed  this 
book  to  your  Lordship,  although  it  be  a  design  of 
doing  honour  to  myself,  that  I  have  marked  it  with 
so  honoured  and  beloved  a  name,  might  possibly 
need  as  much  excuse  as  it  does  pardon,  but  that 
your  Lordship  knows  your  own :  for  out  of  your 
mines  I  have  digged  the  mineral;  only  I  have 
stamped  it  with  my  own  image,  as  you  may  per- 
ceive by  the  deformities  which  are  in  it.  But  your 
great  name  in  letters  will  add  so  much  value  to  it, 
as  to  make  it  obtain  its  pardon  amongst  all  them 
that  know  how  to  value  you,  and  all  your  relatives 
and  dependents,  by  the  proportion  of  relation.  For 
others  I  shall  be  incurious,  because  the  numbei^  of 
tiiem  that  honour  you,  is  the  same  with  them  that 
honour  learning  and  piety,  and  they  are  the  best 
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theatre,  and  the  best. judges;  amongst  which  the 
world  must  needs  take  notice  of  my  ambition,  to  be 
ascribed  by  my  public  pretence  to  be  what  I  am 
in  all  heartiness  of  devotion,  and  for  all  the  reason 
of  the  world. 

My  honoured  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful. 

And  most  affectionate  servant, 

JER.  TAYLOR. 


)     * 


eEOAOriA   EKAEKTIKH, 

OR, 

A  DISCOURSE 

OF 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  PROPHESYING, 

WITH 

ITS  JUST  LIMITS  AND  TEMPER. 


7he  infinite  variety  of  opinions,  in  matters  of  religion,  as 
they  have  troubled  Christendom  with  interests,  factions,  and 
partialities,  so  have  they  caused  great  divisions  of  the  hearty 
uid  variety  of  thoughts  and  designs  amongst  pious  and 
prudent  men.  For  they  all,  seeing  the  inconveniences  which 
the  disunion  of  persuasions  and  opinions  have  produced, 
directly  or  accidentally,  have  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
stop  this  inundation  of  mischiefs,  and  have  made  attempts 
accordingly*  But  it  hath  happened  to  most  of  them,  as  to 
a  mistaken  physician,  who  gives  excellent  physic,  but  mis* 
applies  it,  and  so  misses  of  his  cure :  so  have  these  men ;  their 
attempts  have,  therefore,  been  ineffectual :  for  they  put  their 
help  to  a  wrong  part,  or  they  have  endeavoured  to  cure  the 
symptoms,  and  have  let  the  disease  alone  till  it  seemed 
incurable.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  reunite  these  frao« 
tions,  by  propounding  such  a  guide  which  they  were  all 
bound  to  follow;  hoping  that  the  unity  of  %  guide  would 
have  persuaded  unity  of  minds ;  but  who  this  guide  should 
be,  at  last,  became  such  a  question,  that  it  was  made  part  of 
the  fire  that  was  to  be  quenched,  so  far  was  it  from  extin* 
guishing  any  part  of  the  flame.  Others  thought  of  a  rule^ 
and  this  must  be  the  means  of  union,  or  nothing  could  do  it. 
But  supposing  all  the  world  had  been  agreed  of  this  rule,  yet 
the  interpretation. of  it  was  so  full  of  variety,  that  this  alsq 
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became  part  of  the  disease  for  which  the  cure  was  pretended. 
All  men  resolved  upon  this,  that,  though  they  yet  had  not  hit 
upon  the  right,  yet  some  way  must  be  thought  upon  to  recon* 
cile  differences  in  opinion,  thinking,  so  long  as  this  variety 
should  last,  Christ's  kingdom  was  not  advanced,  and  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  went  on  but  slowly..    Few  men,  in  the 
mean  time,  considered,  that  so  long  as  men  had  such  variety 
of  principles,  such  several  constitutions,  educations,  tempers, 
and  distempers,  hopes,  interests,  and  weaknesses,  degrees  of 
light  and  degrees  of  understanding,  it  was  impossible  all 
should  be    of  one  mind.      And  what  is  impossible  to  be 
done,  is  not  necessary  it  should  be  done.    And,  therefore, 
although  variety  of  opinions  was  impossible  to  be  cured  (and 
they  who  attempted  it  did  like  him,  who  claps  his  shoulder  to 
the  ground  to  stop  an  earthquake) ;  yet  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  it,  might  possibly  be  cured,  not  by  uniting  their 
beliefs, — that  was  to  be  despaired  of,  but  by  curing  that  which 
caused  these  mischiefs,  and  accidental  ihconveniences  o^ 
their  disagreemgs.  For  although  these  inconveniences,  which 
every  man  sees  and  feels,  were  consequent  to  this  diversity  of 
persuasions,  yet  it  was  but  accidentally  and  by  chance;  inaa« 
much  as  we  see  that  in  mapy  things,  and  they  of  great  con* 
cemment,  men  allow  to  themselves,  and  to  each  other,  a 
liberty  of  disagreeing,  and  no  hurt  neither.    And;  certainly, 
if  diversity  of  opinions  were,  of  its^,  the  cause  of  mischiefs^ 
it  would  be  so  ever,  that  is,  regularly  and  uniteisally  x  but 
that  we  see  it  is  not.    For  there  are  disputes  in  Christendom 
concerning  matters  of  greater  concernment  than  most  of 
those  opinions,  that  distinguish  sects  and  make  factions ;  and 
yet,  because  men  are  permitted  to  differ  in  those  great 
matters,  such  evils  are  not  consequent  to  such  differences,  as 
are  to  the  uncharitable  managing  of  smaller  and  .more  in* 
considerable  questions.      It  is  of  greater  consequence  to 
believe  right,  in  the  question  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of 
a  death-bed  repentance,  than  to  believe  aright  in  the  question 
of  purgatory;  and  the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
determination are  of  deeper  and  more  material  consideration, 
than  the  products  of  the  belief  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawful- 
ness of  private  masses :  and  yet  these  great  concernments, 
where  a  liberty  of  prophesying  in  these  questions  hath  been 
permitted,  have  made  no  distinct  communion,  no  fBcts  of 
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Christians,  and  the  others  hare ;  and  so  have  these  too,  in 
those  places  where  they  have  peremptorily  been  determined 
on  either  side.  Since,  then,  if  men  are  quiet  and  charitable 
in  some  disagreeings,  that  then^  and  there  the  inconvenience 
ceases;  if  they  were  so  in  all  others,  where  lawfully  they 
might  (and  they  may  in  most),  Christendom  should  be  no 
longer  rent  in  pieces,  but  would  be  redintegrated  in  a  new 
pentecost.  And,  although  the  Spirit  of  God  did  rest  upon 
us  in  divided  tongues,  yet,  so  long  as  th<)8e  tongues  were  of 
fire,  not  to  kindle  strife,  but  to  warm  our  affections  and 
inflame  our  charities,  we  should  find  that  this  variety  of 
opinions,  in  several  persons,  would  be  looked  upon  as  an 
argument  only  of  diversity  of  operations^  while  the  Spirit  is 
the  same :  and  that  another  man  believes  not  so  well  as  I,  is 
only  an  argument  that  I  have  a  better  and  a  clearer  illvb- 
mination  than  he,  that  I  have  a  better  gift  than  he,  received 
a  special  grace  and  SeLVOur,  and  excel  him  in  this,  and  am, 
perhaps,  excelled  by  him  in  many  more.  And  if  we  all  im- 
partially endeavour  to  find  a  truth,  since  this  endeavour  and 
search  only  is  in  our  power,  that  we  shall  find  it  being  '  ab 
extra/  a  gift  and  an  assistance  extrinsical,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  this  piom  endeavour  to  find  out  truth  shall  not 
be  of  more  force  to  unite  us  in  the  bonds  of  charity,  than  the 
misery  in  missipg  it  shall  be  to  disunite  us.  So  that  since  an 
union  of  persuasion  is  impossible  to  be  attained^  if  we  would 
attempt  Uie  cure  by  such  remedies  as  are  apt  to  enkindle 
and  increase  chari^,  I  am  confident  we  might  see  a  blessed 
peace  would  be  the  reward  and  crown  of  such  endeavours. 

But  men  are  now  a  days,  and*  indeed,  always  have  been, 
mnce  the  expiration  of  the  first  blessed  ages  of  Christianity, 
so  in  love  with  their  own  fancies  and  opinions,  as  to  think 
faith  and  all  Christendom  is  concerned  in  their  support  axid 
maintenance;  and  whoever  is  not  so  fond,  and  does  not 
dandle  them  like  themselves,  it  grows  up  to  a  quarrel,  whicb, 
because  it  is  in  '  materia  theologies/  is  made  a  quarrel  in 
religioii,  and  Gk>d  is  entitled  to  it ;  and  then  if  you  are  once 
.thought  an  enemy  to  Ood,  it  is  our  dnty  to  persecute  yon 
even  to  death,*- we  do  God  good  service  in  it :  when,  if  we 
skould  examine  the  matter  rightly,  the  question  is  either 
in '  materi&  non  revelata/  or '  minus  evident!,'  or '  non  neces* 
sariV  either  it  is  not  revealed,  or  not  so  clearly,  but  that 
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irise  and  honest  men  may  be  of  different  minds ;  or  else  it  is 
not  of  the  foundation  of  faith,  bat  a  remote  saperstractore ; 
or  else  of  mere  speculation ;  or  perhaps,  when  all  comes  to 
all,  it  is  a  false  opinion,  or  a  matter  of  human  interest,  that 
we  have  so  zealously  contended  for;  for  to  one  of  these 
heads  most  of  the  disputes  of  Christendom  may  be  reduced ; 
so  that  I  believe  the  present  fractions,  or  the  most,  are  from 
the  same  cause  which  St.  Paul  observed  in  the  Corinthian 
schism :  **  When  there  are  divisions  among  yon,  are  ye  not 
carnal?''  It  is  not  the  differing  opinions  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  present  raptures,  but  want  of  charity;  it  is  not  the 
Tariety  of  understandings,  but  the  disunion  of  wills  and  affec- 
tions ;  it  is  not  the  several  principles,  but  the  several  ends, 
that  cause  our  miseries;  our  opinions  commence,  and  are 
upheld,  according  as  our  turns  are  served,  and  our  interests 
are  preserved,  and  there  is  no  cure  for  us  but  piety  and 
.charity.  A  holy  life  will  make  our  belief  holy,  if  we  consult 
not  humanity,  and  its  imperfections,  in  the  choice  of  our 
religion,  but  search  for  truth  without  designs,  save  only 
of  acquiring  heaven,  and  then  be  as  careful  to  preserve 
charity,  as  we  were  to  get  a  point  of  faith ;  I  am  as  much 
persuaded  we  shall  find  oat  more  truths  by  this  means ;  or 
however,  which  is  the  main  of  all,  we  shall  be  secured  though 
we  miss  them ;  and  then  we  are  well  enough. 

For  if  it  be  evinced,  that  one  heaven  shall  hold  men  of 
several  opinions,  if  the  unity  of  faith  be  not  destroyed  by 
•that  which  men  call  differing  religions,  and  if  an  unity  of 
charity  be  the  duty  of  us  all,  even  towards  persons  that  are 
.not  persuaded  of  every  proposition  we  believe,  then  I  would 
.fain  know  to  what  purpose  are  all  those  stirs  and  great  noises 
in  Christendom ;  those  names  of  faction,  the  several  names  of 
chaiches  not  distinguished  by  the  division  of  kingdoms,  '  nt 
eoclesia  sequatur  imperium,'  which  was  the  primitive  rule  and 
canon  %  but  distinguished  by  names  of  sects  and  men;  these 
are  all  become  instruments  of  hatred ;  thence  come  schisms 
and  parting  of  communions,  and  then  persecutions,  and  then 
wars  and  rebellion,  and  then  the  dissolutions  of  all  friendships 
and  societies.  All  these  mischiefs  proceed  not  from  this, 
that  all  men  are  not  of  one  mind,  for  that  is  neither  neoe»- 

•  Optat  lib.  ill.  . 
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sary  nor  possiUe, — ^but  that  every  opinion  is  made  an  article  of 
faith,  every  article  is  a  ground  of  a  quarrel,  every  quarr^ 
makes  a  faction;  every  faction  is  zealous,  and  all  zeal  pretends 
for  Ood,  and  whatsoever  is  for  Qod  cannot  be  too  much ;  we, 
by  this  time,  are  come  to  that  pass,  we  think  we  love  not 
God  except  we  hate  our  brother,  and  we  have  not  the  virtue 
of  religion,  unless  we  persecute  all  religions  but  our  own ;  for 
lukewarmnese  is  so  odious  to  God  and  man,  that  we,  pro- 
ceeding furiously  upon  these  mistakes,  by  supposing  we 
preserve  the  body,  we  destroy  the  soul  of  religion, — or,  by 
being  zealous  for  faith,  or,  which  is  all  one,  for  that  which  we 
mistake  for  faith,  we  are  cold  in  charity,  and  so  lose  the 
reward  of  both. 

All  these  errors  and  mischiefs  must  be  discovered  and 
cured,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  discourse. 


SECTION  I. 

Cf  the  Nature  of  Faith,  and  that  Us  Duty  ii  completed  iu 
.    believing  the  Articles  of  the  Jpostlet'  Creed. 

1.  First,  then,  it  is  of  great  concernment  to  know  the 
nature  and  integrity  of  faith,  for  there  begins  our  first  and 
great  mistake ;  for  faith,  although  it  be  of  great  excellency^ 
yet,  vAien  it  is  taken  forli  habit  intellectual,  it  hath  so  litde 
room,  and  90  ns^row  a  capacity,  that  it  cannot  lodge  tbour 
sands  of  those  opinions  which  pretend  to  be  of  her  &mily« 

2.  For  although  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  believe  what^ 
soever  we  know  to  be  revealed  of  God,  and  so  every  maa 
does,  that  believes  there  is  a  God ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary^ 
eoneemlng  many  things,  to  know  that  God  hath  revealed 
them ;  that  is,  we  may  be  ignorant  of,  or  doubt  concerning 
the  propositions,  and  indifferently  maintain  either  part,  when 
the  question  is  not  concerning  God's  veracity,  but  whether 
God  hath  said  so  or  no :  that  which  is  of  the  foundation  of 
laidi,  that  only  is  necessary;  and  the  knowing  or  not  know* 
ing  of  that,  the  believing  or  disbelieving,  it,  is  that  only 
which,  in  '  genere  credendprum,'  is  in  immediate  and  neces- 
sary orde#  to  salvation  or  damnatioo* 
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3.  Now.  all  the  reason  and  demonstration  of  the  world 
conyinces  us,  that  this  foundation  of  faith,  or  the  great 
adequate  object  of  the  faith  that  saves  us,  is  that  great  mys- 
teriousness  of  Christianity  which  Christ  taught  with  so  much 
diligence, — ^for  the  credibility  of  which  he  wrought  so  many 
miracles/— for  the  testimony  of  which  the  apostles  endured 
pefsecutions, — that  which  was  a  folly  to  the  Gentiles,  and  a 
scandal  to  the  Jews;  this  is  that  which  is  the  object  of  a 
Christian's  faith :  all  other  things  are  implicitly  in  the  belief 
of  the  articles  of  God's  veracity,  and  are  not  necessary,  in 
respect  of  the  constitution  of  faith,-^to  be  drawn  out,  but  may 
there  lie  in  the  bowels  of  the  great  furticles,  without  danger  to 
any  thing  or  any  person,  unless  some  other  accident  or  cir- 
cumstance makes  them  necessary*    Now,  the  great  object 
which  I  speak  of,,  is  "  Jesus  Christ  crucified ;"  '^  Constitui, 
enim  apud  vos  nihil  scire  praster  Jesum  Christum  et  hunc 
crucifixum ;"  so  said  St.  Paul  to  the  church  of  Corinth. 
This  is  the  article,  upon  the  confession  of  which  Christ  built 
his  church,  viz.  only  upon  St.  Peter's  creed,  which  was  no 
more  but  this  simple  enunciation,  "  We  believe,  and  are 
sure,  that  thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God* :"  and 
to  this,  salvation  particularly  is  promised,  as  in  the  case  of 
Martha's  creeds    To  this  the  Scripture  gives  the  greatest 
testimony,  and  to  all  them  that  confess  it ;  "  For  every  spirit 
tlhat  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of 
Qod :  and  whoever  oonfess^h  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Soa 
of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  God  *."    The  believ- 
ing this  article  is  the  end  of  writing  the  four  Gospels :  ''  For 
all  these  things  are  written,  diat  ye  might  believe,  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God;"  and  then  that  this  is  sufficient 
fblIow;s>  and  that  "  believing,''  viz.  this  article^  for  this  was 
only  instanced  in,  ''  ye  might  havie  life  throngh  his  nan^  \" 
This  is  that  great  article  which,  in  *  geneie  credendorum,'  is 
sufficient  disposition  to  prepare  a  catechumen  to  baptism^  as 
i^peans  in  the  case  of  die  Ethiopian  eunuch,  whose  creed 
was  enly  this,  "  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God ;''  and  upon  this  confession,  saidi:  die  stoiy,  they  bodi 
went  into  the  water,  and  the  Ethiop  was  washed,  and  became 
as  white  as  snow. 

»  Matt.  xvi.  16.     ■>  John,  m»  tn     ^  I  Jolai,.lv^S^  1&     *  JbUs^  sx^SU 
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4.  In  these  parttcalar  instances  there  is  no  rarietyof 
articles,  save  only  that  in  the  annexes  of  the  several  expres* 
sioos,  such  things  are  expressed,  as  besides  that  Christ  i» 
come,  they  tell  from  whence,  and  to  what  pnrpose;  and 
whatsoever  is  expressed,  or  is,  to  these  purposes,  implied,  is 
made  articulate  and  explicate  in  the  short  and  admirable 
mysterious  creed  of  St.  Paul :  "  This  is  the  word  of  faith 
which  we  preach,  that  if  thou  shsdt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe,  in  thine  heart,  that  God 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved*."  This 
is  the  great  and  entire  complexion  of  a  Christian's  fsltiti,  and 
since  salvation  is  promised  to  the  belief  of  this  creed,  either  » 
snare  is  laid  for  us,  with  a  purpose  to  deceive  us,  or  else, 
nothing  is  of  prime  and  original  necessity  to  be  beheved,  but 
this  '  Jesus  Christ,  onr  Redeemer ;'  and  all  that  which  is  the 
necessary  parts,  means,  or  main  actions,  of  working  this 
redemption  for  us,  and  the  honour  for  him,  is  in  the  bowels 
and  fold  of  the  great  article,  and  claims  an  explicit  belief,  by 
the  same  reason  that  binds  us  to  the  belief  of  its  first  com* 
plexion,  without  which  neither  the  thing  could  be  acted,  nor 
the  proposition  understood^ 

5«-  For  the  act  of  believing  propositions  is  not  for  itself^ 
but  in  order  to  certain  ends ;  as  sermons  are  to  good  life  and 
obedience ;  for  (excepting  that  it  acknowledges  God's  vera- 
city, and  so  is  a  direct  act  of  religion)  believing  a  revealed 
proposition  bath  no  excellency  in  itself,  but  in  order  to'  thai 
end  for  which  we  are  instructed  in  such  revelations^  Now 
God's  great  purpose  beii^  to  bring  us  to  him  by  Jesus 
Christ,  Christ  is  our  medium  to  God,— 'obedience  is  the 
medium  to  Christ,— and  faith  the  medium  to  obedience,  and, 
therefore,  is  to  have  its  estimate  in  proportion  to  its  proper" 
end ;  and  those  things  are  necessary  which  necessarily  pro- 
mote the  end,,  without  which  obedience  cannot  be  encoi>- 
raged,  or  prudently  enjoined:  so  that  those  articles  are 
necessary,  that  is,  those  are  fundamental  points,  upon  which' 
we  build  onr  obedience ;  and  as  the  influence  of  the  article  is- 
to  the  persuasion  or  engagement  of  obedience,  so-  they  have? 
their  degrees  of  necessity.  Now  all  that  Christ,  when  he 
preached,  taught  us  to  believe,  and  all  that  the  apostles,,  iin 
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tbeir  aennoasi  piopoond,  all  aim  at  this, — that  we  ihoiild  ac- 
knowledge Christ  for  our  LawgiTer  and  oar  SaTieiir ;  so  that 
nothing  can  be  necessary,  by  a  prioie  necessity,  to  be  belieTed 
explicitly,  bat  such  things  which  are,  therefore,  parts  of  the 
great  article,  because  they  either  encourage  oura^rvices,  or 
oblige  them,— -such  as  declare  Christ's  g^reatness  in  hfansel^  or 
his  goodness  to  us :  so  that,  although  we  must  neither  deny, 
nor  doubt  of  any  thing,  which  we  know  our  great  Master 
hath  taught  us,  yet  salvation  is,  in  special  and  by  name, 
annexed  to  the  belief  of  those  articles  only,  which  have  in 
them  the  endearments  of  our  services,  or  the  support  of  our 
confidence,  or  the  satisfaction  of  our  hopes ;  such  as  are, 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  fcN^veness  of  sins  by  his  blood, 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  life  eternal ;  because  these'  {ko- 
positions  qualify  Christ  for  our  Saviour  and  our  Lawgiver, 
the  one  to  engage  our  services,  the  other  to  endear  them ;  for 
so  much  is  necessary  as  will  make  us  to  be  his  servants  and 
his  disciples ;  and  what  can  be  required  more  ?  This  only  >— 
Salvation  is  promised  to  the  explicit  belief  of  those  articles, 
and,  therefore,  those  only  are  necessary,  and  those  are  suf* 
fident ;  but  thus,  to  us,  in  the  formality  of  Christians,  which 
is  a  fbrmaUty  superadded  to  a  former  capacity,  we,  before  we 
are  Christians,  are  reasonable  creature^ ,  and  capable  of  a 
blessed  eternity ;  and  there  is  a  creed,  which  is  the  Gentiles* 
creed,  which  is  so  supposed  in  the  Christian's  creed,  as  it  ia 
supposed  in  a  Christian  to  be  a  man,  and  that  is,  **  oportet 
acoedentem  ad  Deum  credere  Deum  esse,  et  esse  remunem- 
torem  qussrentium  eum/' 

6.  If  any  man  will  urge  further,  that  whatsoever  is  dedndUe 
from  these  artides  by  necessary  consequence,  is  necessary  to 
be  believed  explidty, — I  answer;  It  is  true,  if  he  sees  the, 
deduction  and  coherence  of  the  parts;  but  it  is  not  certaitt 
diat  every  man  shall  be  able  to  deduce  whatsoever  is  eithec 
immediately  or  certainly  deducible  firom  these  premises ;  and 
Aen,  since  salvation  is  promised  to  the  explidt  bdief  of 
these,  I  see  not  how  any  mancan  justify  the  making  the  way 
to  heaven  narrower  than  Jesus  Christ  hath  made  i1^  it  being^ 
sfaeady  so  naivow,  that  there  are  few  diat  find  it. 

7.  In  the  pursuance  of  this  great  truth,  the  apostles,  or 
the  holy  men,  their  contemporaries  and  disdples,  composed 
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a  creed,  to  be  a  nile  of  fiiith  to  all  Christians,  as  appears  in 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian^,  St.  Cyprian  k,  St.  Austin  ^  Ruffihus', 
and  divers  others* ;  which  creed,  unless  it  had  contained  all 
the  entire  object  of  faith,  and  the  foundation  of  religion,  it 
cannot  be  imagined  to  what  purpose  it  should  serve;  and 
that  it  was  so  esteemed  by  the  whole  church  of  God,  in  all 
ages,  appears  in  this, —  that  since  faith  is  a  necessary  pre* 
disposition  to  baptism  in  all  persons  capable  of  the  use  of 
reason,  all  catechumens  in  the  Latin  church,  coming  to 
baptism,  were  interrogated  concerning  their  faith,  and  gave 
satisfaction  in  the  recitation  of  this  creed.  And  in  the  east 
they  professed  exactly  the  same  faith,  something  differing  in 
words,  but  of  the  same  matter,  reason,  design,  and  conse*- 
quence ;  and  so  they  did  at  Jerusalem,  so  at  Aquileia.  This 
was  that  o^SJi  xeu  afw/ifirof  TrloTt^,  im'if  Knfirrei  ri  ayta  rcS  9iw 
KeAoXiwi  Mm  dirocroxtxh  ifuiXncrla,  nar  oifiva  rfo^ov  wxm^iMv 
hiapivn.  These  articles  were  ra  rSn  aytuv  diFOffrSxurf  not  rSf 
puT  httlvuv  hen'pi4^rrav  h  ratf  aylcu^  SeoS  inxXno'lcuf,  h^ayfiara^. 
Now  since  the  apostles,  and  apostolical  men,  and  churches, 
in  these  their  symbols,  did  recite  particular  articles  to  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  were  so  minute  in  their  recitation,  as 
to  descend  to  circumstances,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
they  omitted  nothing  of  necessity ;  and  that  these  articles  are 
not  general  principles,  in  the  bosom  of  which  many  mor^ 
articles,  equally  necessary  to  be  beflieved  explicitly,  and 
more  particular,  are  enfolded ;  but  that  it  is  as  minute  ati 
explication  of  diose  '  prima  credibilia'  1  before  reckoned)  a^ 
is  necessary  to  salvation. 

8.  And,  therefore,  Tertullian  calls  the  creed  '^  Regulam 
fidei,  qak  salva,  et  form&  ejus  manente  in  suo  online,  possit 
in  Scriptura  tractari  et  inquiri  si  quid  videtur,  vel  ambiguitate 
pendere,  vel  obscuritnte  obumbrari.'' — '*  Cordis  signactilum,  et 
nostrsB  miKtisB  sacramentum,"  St.  Ambrose  calls '  it** ; 
Comprehensio    fidei    nostr®    atque  p^rfecfio,'*-^  by   St. 
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Austin " ;  ''  Confessio,  ezpogitio,  regula  fidei,'*  generally  by 
the  ancients.  The  profession  of  this  creed  was  the  expo- 
sition of  that  saying  of  St.  Peter,  Xi/vf<W<rc«f  ayo^^  m^inyAa, 
oV  Biw,  "  The  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God." 
For  of  the  recitation  and  profession  of  this  creed  in  baptism, 
it  is  that  Tertullian  says%  "  Anima  non  lotione,  sed  re- 
qponsione  sancitur."-— And  of  this  was  the  prayer  of  Hilary  ^ 
"  Conserva  hanc  conscientiaB  mese  vocem,  ut  quod  in  regene* 
rationis  mese  symbolo,  baptizatus  in  Patre,  Filio,  Spiritu 
Sancto,  professus  sum,  semper  obtineam.''  And  according 
to  the  rule  and  reason  of  this  discourse  (that  it  may  appear 
that  the  creed  hath  in  it  all  articles  '  prim5  et  per  se/  primely 
and  universally  necessary),  the  creed  is  just  such  an  expli- 
cation of  that  faith  which  the  apostles  preached,  viz.  the 
creed  which  St.  Paul  recites,  as  contains  in  it  all  those 
things  which  entitle  Christ  to  us,  in  the  capacities  of  our 
Lavirgiver  and  our  Saviour,  such  as  enable  him  to  the  great 
work  of  redemption,  according  to  the  predictions  concerning 
him,  and  such  as  engage  and  encourage  our  services.  For, 
.taking  out  the  article  of  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  (which 
was  not  in  the  old  creed,  as  appears  in  some  of  the  copies  I 
before  referred  to,  in  Tertullian,  Ruffinus,  and  Irenaeus ;  and, 
indeed,  was  omitted  in  all  the  confessions  of  the  eastern 
chinches,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Nicene  creed, 
which,  by  adoption,  came  to  be  the  creed  of  the  Catholic 
church),  ^  other  articles  are  such  as  directly  constitute  the 
parts  and  work  of  our  redemption,  such  as  clearly  derive  the 
honour  to  Christ,  and  enable  him  with  the  co^MLcities  of  our 
Saviour  and  Lord.  The  rest  engage  our  services  by  pro- 
position of  such  articles,  which  are  rather  promises  than 
propositions ;  and  the  whole  creed,  take  it  in  any  of  the  old 
forms,  is  but  an  analysis  of  that  which  St.  Paud  calls  ^  the 
word  of  salvation,  whereby  we  shall  be  saved,'  viz.  that '  we 
confess  Jesus  to  be  Lord,  and  that  Grod  raised  him  from  the 
dead ;'  by  the  first  whereof  he  became  our  Lawgiver  and  our 
Guardian;  by  the  second  he  was  our  Saviour:  the  other 
things  are  but  parts  and  main  actions  of  those  two.  No^r 
what  reason  there  is  in  the  world  that  can  inwmp  any  thing 
else  within  the  foundation,  that  is,  in  the  whole  body  of 
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articles,  simply  and  inseparably  necessary,  or  in  the  prime 
original  necessity  of  faith,  I  cannot  possiMy  imagine.  These 
do  the  work ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  can/  upon  the  true 
grounds  of  reason,  enlarge  the  necessity  to  the  enclosure  of 
other  articles. 

9.  Now  if  more  were  necessary  than  the  articles  of  the 
creed,  I  demand  why  was  it  made  the  characteristic  ^  note 
of  a  Christian  from  a  heretic,  or  a  Jew,  or  an  infidel?  or  to 
what  purpose  was  it  composed  ?  or  if  this  was  intended  as 
sufficient,  did  the' apostles,'  or  those  churches  which  they 
founded,  know  any  thing  else  to  be  necessary  ?  If  they  did 
not,  then  either  nothing  more  is  necessary  (I  speak  of  mat- 
ters of  mere  belieO^  or  they  did  not  know  all  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  and  so  were  unfit  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom ;  or  if  they  did  know  more  was  necessary,  and  yet 
would  not  insert  it,  they  did  an  act  of  public  notice,  and 
consigned-  it  to  all  ages  of  the  church,  to  no  purpose,  unless 
to  beguile  credulous  people,  by  making  them  beliere  their 
faith  was  sufficient,  having  tried  it  by  that  touchstone  aposr 
tolical,  when  there  was  no  such  matter. 

10.  But,  if  this  was  sufficient  to  bring  men  to  heaven 
then,  why  not  now?  If  the  apostles  admitted  all  to  their 
communion  that  believed  this  creed,  why  shall  we  exclude 
any  that  preserve  the  same  entire?  Why  is  not  our  faith  of 
these  articles  of  as  much  efficacy  for  bringing  us  to  heaven, 
as  it  was  in  the  churches  apostolical,  who  had  guides  more 
infallible,  that  might,  without  error,  have  taught  them  super- 
structures enough,  if  they  had  been  necessary?  And  so  they 
did ;  but  that  they  did  not  insert  them  into  the  creed,  when 
they  might  have  done  it  with  as  much  certainty  as  these 
articles,  makes  it  clear  to  my  understanding,  that  other 
things  were  not  necessary,  but  these  were;  that  whatever 
profit  and  advantages  might  come  from  other  articles,  yet 
these  were  sufficient,  and*  however  certain  persons  might 
accidentally  be  obliged  to  believe  much  more,  yet  this  was 
the  one  and  only  foundation  of  faith,  upon  which  all  persons 
were  to  build  their  hopes  of  heaven ;  this  was,  therefore, 
necessary  to  be  taught  to  all,  because  of  necessity  to  be 
believed  by  all :  so  that,  although  other  persons  might  com* 

1  Vide  Isidor.  de  Eccl.  Offic.  lib.  i.  cap.  SO.    Suidan.  Turocbom.  lib.  ii. 
c.  50.  advert.  Venant.    For.  io  £ug.  Symb.  Fevardeot.  in  Ircn.  lib.  i.  e,  V. 
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mit  a  deUnqttency  ^  in  g^dere  moram/  if  they  did  not  know, 
or  di^  npt  believe  much  morCi  because  they  were  obliged  to 
further  disquisitiona  in  order  to  other  ends,  yet  none  of  these 
-who  held  the  creed  entire,  could  perish  for  want  of  necessary 
faith,  though  possibly  he  might  for  supine  negligence  or 
affected  ignorance,  or  some  other  fault  which  had  influence 
upon  his  opinions,  and  his  understanding,  he  having  a  new 
superveping  obligation,  '  ex  accidente,'  to  know  and  believe 
more. 

11.  Neither  are  we  obliged  to  make  these  articles  more 
particular  and  minute  than  the  creed.  For  since  the  apostles, 
and,  indeed,  our  blessed  Lord  himself,  promised  heaven  to 
them  who  believed  him  to  be  the  Christ  that  was  to  come 
into  the  world,  and  that  he  who  believes  in  him  should  be 
partaker  of  the  resurrection  ^nd  life  eternal,  he  will  be  as 
good  as  his  word.  Yet«  because  this  article  was  very  general, 
and  a  complexion  rather  than  a  single  proposition,  the  apos- 
tles and  others,  our  fathers  in  Christ,  did  make  it  more  ex- 
plicit; and  though  they  have  said  no  more  than  what  lay 
entTre,  and  ready  formed  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  article,  yet» 
they  made  their  extracts  to  great  purpose,  and  absolute  su^ 
ficiency ;  and,  therefore,  there  needs  no  more  deductions,  or 
remoter  consequences,  from  the  first  great  article,  than  the 
creed  of  the  apostles.  For  although  whatsoever  is  certainly 
deduced  from  any  of  these  articles,  made  already  so  explicit 
is  as  certainly  true,  and  as  much  to  be  believed,  as  the  article 
itself,  because  *  ex  veris  possunt  nil  nisi  vem  sequi  i*  yet 
because  it  is  not  certain  that  our  deductions  firom  them  are 
certain,  and  what  one  calls  evident  is  so  obscure  to  another, 
that  he  believes  it  is  false,  it  is  the  best  and  only  safe  course 
to  rest  in  that  explication  the  apostles  have  made ;  because, 
if  any  of  these  appstolical  deductions  were  not  demonstrable, 
evidently  to  follow  from  that  great  article  to  which  salvation 
is  promised, — ^yet  the  authority  pf  them  who  compiled  the 
symbol,  the  plain  description  of  the  articles  from  the  words 
of  Scriptures,  the  evidence  of  reasod,  demonstrating  these  to 
be  the  whole  foundation,  are  sufficient  upon  gteat  grounds 
of  reason  to  ascertain  us  :  bi;t  if  we  go  further,  besides  the 
easiness  of  being  deceived,  we  relying  upon  our  own  dis- 
courses,— which  though  they  may  be  true,  and  then  bind  us 
to  follow  them,  but  yet  no  more  than  when  they  only  seem 
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truest^-— yet  they  cannot' make  the  thing  c^din  ta  another^ 
mnch  lesa  necessavy  in  itself.  And  since  God  would  not 
bind  U8,  upon  pain  of  ain  and  puniahment^  to  make  dedue^ 
tions  otnmelTes,  mnch  less  wonid  he  bind  ns  to  follow  another 
man's  logic  as  an  article  of  oor  faith;  I  say,  mdtb  less 
another  man's,  for  our  own  integrity  (for  we  will  certainly  be 
true  to  ourselvesy  and  do  our  own  business  heartily)  is  as  fit 
and  }voper  to  be  employed  as  another  man's  ability :  he 
cannot  secure  me  that  his  ability  is  absolute  and  the  greatest, 
but  I  can  be  more  certain  that  my  own  purposes  and  fiddity 
to  myself  are  sach.  And  since  it  is  necessary  to  rest  some- 
where, lest  we  should  run  to  an  infinity,  it  is  b^it  to  rest 
there,  where  the  apostles  and  the  churches  apostolical  rested ; 
when,  not  only  they  who  are  able  to  judge,  but  others  who 
are  not,  are  equally  ascertained  of  the  certainty  and  of  the 
sufficiency  of  that  explication. 

12.  This  I  say,  not  that  I  believe  it  unlawful  or  unsafe  for 
the  church,  or  any  6f  the  *  antiatites  religionis>'  or  any  wise 
man,  to  extend  his  own  creed  to  any  thing  which  inay  certainly 
follow  from  any  one  of  the  articles ;  but  I  say  that  no  such 
deduction  is  fit  to  b^  pressed  on  others  as  an  article  of  faith ; 
and  that  every  deduction  which  is  so  made,  unless  it  be  such 
a  thing  as  is  at  first  evident  to  all,  is  but  sufficietit  ^  make 
a  human  faith  ;  nor  can  it  amount  to  a  Divine,  much  less  cto 
be  obligatory  to  Imid  a  person  of  a  differing  persuasion  to' 
subscribe,  under  pain  of  losing  his  faith,  or  being  a  heretic. 
For  it  is  a  demonstmtion,  that  nothing  can  be  necessary  to 
be  believed,  under  pain  of  damnation,  but  such  propositions 
of  which  it  is  certain  that  Qod  hath  spoken  and  taught  them 
to  ns»  and  of  ^ich  it  is  certain  that  this  is  their  sense  and 
purpose ;  for  if  the  sense  be  uncertain,  we  can  no  toore  be 
obliged  to  believe  it  in  a  certain  sense,  than  w^  are  to  believe 
it  at  all,  if  it  were  not  certain  that  Ood  deliviered  it.-  But  if  it 
be  only  certain  that  Ood  spake  it,  and  not  certain  to  what 
sense,  our  faith  of  it  is  to  be  as  indeterminate  as  its  sense ; 
and  it  can  be  no  other  in  the  natui*e  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it 
consonant  to  Ood's  justice  to  believe  of  him  that  he  can  or 
win  require  mofe.  And  this  is  of  the  nature  of  those  propo- 
sitions which  Aristotle  calls  di<riH,  to  which,  without  any 
further  probation,  all  wise  men  will  give  assent  at  its  first 
publication.    And,  therefore,  deductions,  inevident  from  the 
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evident  and  plain  letter  of  faith,  are  as  great  recessions  from 
the  obligatio^iy  as  they  are  from  the  simplicity  and  certainty 
of  the  article.     And  this  I  also  affirm,  although  the  church 
of  any  one  denomination,  or  represented  in  a  council,  shall 
make  the  deduction  or  declaration.     For  unless  Christ  had 
promised  his  Spirit  to  protect  every  particular  church  from 
all  errors  less  material,  unless  he  had  promised  an  absolute 
uifiversal  infallibility  *  etiam  in  minutioribus,'  unless  super- 
structures be  of  the  same  necessity  with  the  foundation,  and 
that  God's  Spirit  doth  not  only  preserve  his  church  in  the 
being  of  a  church,  but  in  a  certainty  of  not  saying  any  thing 
that  is  less  certain ;  and  that  too,  whether  they  will  or  no, 
we  may  be  bound  to  peace  and  obedience,  to  silence  and  to 
charity,  but  have  not  a  new  article  of  faith  made ;  and  a  new 
proposition,  though  consequent  (as  it  is  said)  from  an  article 
of  faith,  becomes  not,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  faith,  nor  of 
i^bsolute  necessity.    ''  Quid  unquam  aliud  ecclesia  concili- 
orum  decretis    enisa   est,   nisi   ut  quod    antea  simpliciter 
credehfttur,    hoc  idem  postea  diligentius  crederetur,"  said 
Vincentius  lirinensis ' :  whatsoever  was  of  necessary  belief, 
i^  so  still,  and  hath  a  new  decree,  added  by  reason,  of  a  new 
light,  or  a  clear  explication ;  but  no  propositions  can  be 
adopted  into  the  foundation.     The  church,  hath  power  to 
intend  our  faith,  but  not  to  extend  it ;  to  make  our  belief 
more  evident,  but  not  more  large  and  comprehensive.    For 
Christ  and  his  apostles  concealed  nothing  that  v^as  necessary 
to  the  integrity  of  Christian  faith,  or  salvation  of  our  souls : 
Christ  declared  all  the  will  of  his  Father,  and  the  apostles 
were  stewards  and  dispensers  of  the  same  mysteries,  and 
"were  faithful  in  all  the  house,  and  therefore  concealed  nothing, 
but  taught  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ ;  so  they  said  them* 
selves.     And  indeed,  if  they  did  not  teach  all  the  doctrine  of 
fstith,  an  apgel  or  a  man  might  have  taught  us  other  things 
than  what  they  taught,  without  deserving  an  anathema,  but 
i)Ot  without  deserving  a  blessing,  for  making  up  that  faith 
entire  which  th^  apostles  left  imperfect.    Now,  if  they  taught 
all  the  whole  body  of  faith,  either  the  church,  in  the  following 
ages,  lost  part  of  the  faith  ;-r^-and  then,  where.vras  their  infalli* 
bility,  and  the  effect  of  thpse  glorious  promises  to  which  she 

'  Cootm  Haeres.  cap.  Sf. 
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pretends,  and  hath  certain  title?  for  she  may  as  well  introduce 
a  falsehood  as  lose  a  truth,  it  being  as  much  promid'ed  to  her 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  lead  her  into  all  truth,  as  that  she 
shall  be  preserved  from  all  errors ;  as  appears,  John,  xvi.  13. : 
or,  if  she  retained  all  the  faith  which  Christ  and  his  apostles 
consigned  and  taught,  then  no  age  can,  by  declaring  any 
point,  make  that  be  an  article  of  faith,  which  was  not  so  in 
all  ages  of  Christianity  before  such  declaration.  And,  in- 
deed, if  the  church  %  by  declaring  an  article  can  make  that 
to  be  necessary,  which  before  was  not'  necessary,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  stand  with  the  charity  of  the  church  so  to  do, 
especially  after  so  long  experience  she  hath  had,  that  all  knen 
will  not  believe  every  such  decision  or  explication  ;  for,  by 
so  doing,  she  makes  the  narrow  way  ta  heaven  narwwer, 
and  chalks  out  one  path  more  to  the  devil  than  he  had  be- 
fore, and  yet  the  way  was  broad  enough,  when  it  was  at  the 
narrowest.  For,  before,  differing  persons  might  be  saved  in 
diversity  of  persuasions^ .and  now,  after  this  declaration,  if 
they-  cannot,  there  is  no  other  alteration  made,  but  that 
some  shall  be  damned,  who  before,  even  in  the  same  dispo- 
sitions and  belief,  should  have  been  beatified  persons.  For, 
therefore,  it  is  well  for  the  fathers  of  the  primitive  church, 
that  their  errors  were  not  discovered ;  for  if  they  had  been 
contested  (for  that  would  have  been  called  discovery 
enough),  "  vel  errores  emendassent,  vel  ab  ecclesi&  ejecti 
fuissent  K"  But  it  is  better  as  it  was ;  they  went  to  heaven 
by  that  good  fortune,  whereas  otherwise  they  might  have 
.gone  to  the  devil.  And  yet  there  were  some  errors;  parti- 
cularly that  of  St.  Cyprian,  that'was  discovered ;  and  he  went 
to  heaven,  it  is  thought :  possibly  they  might  so  too,  for  all 
this  pretence.  But  suppose  it  true,  yet,  whether  that  decla- 
ration of  an  article,  of  which,  with  safety,  we  either -might 
have  doubted,  or  been  ignorant,  does  more  good  than  the 
damning  of  Chose  many  souls  occasionally,  but  yet  certainly 
and  foreknowingly,  does  hurt,  I  leave  it  to  all  wise  and  good 
men  to  determine.  And  yet,  besides  this,  it  cannot  enter 
into  my  thoughts,  that  it  can  possibly  consist  with  God's 

•  Vide  Jacob.  Almaio.  in  3.  S«nt.  d«  »5.  Q.  Uoic.  Diib.  3.  Patet  ergo, 
^nod  onlla  Veritas  est  catliolira  ex  approbationc  ecclesiie  vel  papse.  Gabr. 
Biel.  in  3.  Seut.  DisC.  S5.  q.  Unic.  arL  3.  Dat/.  3.  ad  fincm. 

'  Bellar.  de  Laicb,  I.  iii.  c.  SO.  sect,  ad  Primam  Confirniatioiiem. 
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goodness,  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  nian  wo  palpably  ttid 
openly  to  alter  the  paths  and  inlets  to  heaven,  and  to  stnaten 
his  mercies,  unless  he  had  famished  these  men  with  an 
infallible  judgment,  and  an  in&Uible  pmdenoe,  and  a  never- 
fiuling  charity,  that  they  should  never  do  it  but  with  great 
necessity,  and  with  great  truth,  and  without  human  ends  and 
designs ;  of  which  I  think  no  arguments  can  make  os  certain, 
what  the  primitive  church  hatii  done  in  this  case.  I  shall 
afterwards  consider,  and  give  an  account  of  it ;  but,  for  the 
present,  there  is  no  insecurity  in  ending  there  where  the 
apostles  ended,  in  building  where  they  built,  in  resting  where 
they  left  us,  unless  the  same  infallibility  which  they  had, 
had  still  continued,  which,  I  think,  I  shall  hereafter  make 
evidwt  it  did  not*  And,  therefore,  those  extensions  of 
creed,  which  were  made  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
although,  for  the  matter,  they  were  most  true,  yet  because  it 
was  not  certain  that  they  should  be  so,  and  they  nught  hav^ 
been  otherwise^ — therefore,  they  qould  not  be  in  the  same 
order  of  faith,  nor  in  the  same  degrees  of  necessity  to  be 
believed  with  the  articles  apostolical ;  and,  therefor^  whether 
they  did  well,  or  no,  in  laying  the  same  weight  upon  them, 
or  whether  they  did  lay  the  same  weight  or  no,  we  will  afler- 
wards  consider. 

13.  But  to  return.  I  consider  that  a  foundation  of  fittth 
cannot  alter ;  .unless  a  new  building  be  to  be  made,  the 
foundation  is  the  same  still;  and  this  foundation  is  no  other 
but  that  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  laid,  which  doctrine 
is  like  himself,  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  the  same  for  ever. 
So  that  the  articles  of  necessary  belief  to  all  (which  are  the 
only  foundation),  they  cannot  be  several  in  several  ages^  and 
to  several  persons.  Nay,  the  sentence  and  dedaiation  of  the 
church  cannot  lay  this  foundation,  or  make  any  thing  of  the 
foundation,  because  the  church  cannot  lay  her  own  ibund»> 
tion ;  we  must  suppose  her  to  be  a  building,  and  that  she 
relies  upon  the  foundation,*  which  is,  therefore,  supposed  to 
be  laid  before,  because  she  is  built  upon,  it ;  or,  to  make  it 
more  explicit,  because  a  doud  may  arise  from  the  allegory  of 
building  and  foundation,  it  is  plainly  thus :  the  church  beii^ 
a  company  of  men  obliged  to  the  duties  of  faith  and  obe- 
dience, the  duty  and  obligation,  being  of  the  faculties  of  will 
and  understanding  to  adhere  to  such  an  otject,  must  pre- 
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suppose  the  object  made  ready  for  them ;  for  as  the  object  is 
before  the  act«  in  the  o.rder  of  nature,  and,  therefore,  not  to 
be  produced  or  increased  by  the  faculty,  which  being  receptive, 
cannot  be  active  upon  its  proper  object ;  so  the  object  of  the 
church's  faith  is,  in  order  of  nature,  before  the  church,  or 
before  the  act  and  habit  of  faith,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
enlarged  by  the  church,  any  more  than  the  act  of  the  visive 
faculty  can  add  visibility  to  the  object*    So  that  if  we  have 
found  out  what  foundation  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  lay« 
that  is,  what  body  and  system  of  articles  simply  necessary 
they  taught  and  required  of  us  to  believe,  we  need  not,  we 
cannot  go  any  farther  for  foundation,  we  cannot  enlarge  that 
system  or  collection.    Now  then,  although  all  that  they  said 
is  true,  and  nothing  of  it  to  be  doubted  or  disbelieved,  yet,  as 
all  that  they  said  is  neither  written  or  delivered  (because  all 
was  not  necessary),  so  we  know  that  of  those  things  which 
are  written,  some  things  are  as  far  off  from  the  foundation  as 
those  things  which  were  omitted ;  and,  therefore,  although 
now  accidentally  they  must  be  believed  by  all  that  know 
them,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  all  should  know  them ;  and  that 
all  should  know  them  in  the  same  sense  and  interpretatioi^ 
is  neither  probable  nor  obligatory;  but,  therefore,  since  these 
things  are  to  be  distinguished  by  some  differences  of  neces- 
sary and  not  necessary,— whether  or  no,  is  not  the  declaration 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  affixing  salvation  to  the  belief  of 
some  great  comprehensive  articles,  and  the  act  of  the  i^ostles 
rendering  them  as  explicit  .as  they  thought  convenient,  and 
consigning  that  creed,  made  so  explicit,  as  a  tessera  of  a 
Christian,  as  a  comprehension  of  the  articles  of  his  belief, 
as  a  sufficient  disposition  and  an  express  of  the  faith  of  a 
'catechumen,'  in  order  to  baptism:  whether  or  no,  I  say,  all 
this  be  not  sufficient  probation  that  these  only  are  of  absolute 
necessity,  that  tliis  is  sufficient  for  mere  belief  in  order  to 
heaven,  and  that,  therefore,  whosoever  believes  these  articles 
heartily  and  explicitly,  ^mo^  /met  h  cunS,  as  St.  John's  expres- 
sion is,  '*  God  dwelleth  in  him,'' — I  leave  it  to  be  considered 
and  judged  of  from  the  premises*     Only  this :  if  the  old 
doctors  had  been  made  judges  in  these  questions,  they  would 
have  passed  their  affirmative ;  for  to  instance  in  one  for  all, — 
of  this  it  was  said  by  TertuUian  %  ''  Regula  quidem  fidei  una 

"  lib.  de  Veland.  Virg. 
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^mnino  est  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabilis/'  8cc.  "  Hac  lege 
fidei  manente,  caetera  jam  disciplinaa  et  conversationis  admit* 
tunt  novitatem  correctionis,  operante  scilicet,  et  proBciente 
usque  in  finem  gratia  Dei :"  '  This  symbol  is  the  one  soffi- 
cient,  immovable,  unalterable,  and  unchangeable  rule  of 
faith,  that  admits  no  increment  or  decrement ;  but  if  the 
integrity  and  unity  of  this  be  preserved,  in  all  other  things 
men  may  take  a  liberty  of  enlarging  their  knowledges  and 
prophesyings,  according  as  they  are  assisted  by  the  grace  of 
God.' 


SECTION   II. 

■Of  Heresy  y  and  the  Nature  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  to  be  accounted 
according  to  the  strict  Capacity  of  Christian  Faith,  and  not 
in  Opinions  speculative,  nor  ever  to  pious  Persons. 

9 

1.  And  thus  I  have  represented  a  short  draught  of  Uie 
object  of  faith,  and  its  foundation.  The  next  consideration^ 
in  order  to  our  main  design,  is  to  consider  what  was,  and 
what  ought  to  be,  the  judgment  of  the  apostles  concerning 
•heresy :  for  although  there  are  more  kinds  of  vices  than  there 
are  of  virtues,  yet  the  number  of  them  is  to  be  taken  by 
accounting  the  transgressions  of  their  virtues,  and  by  the 
limits  of  faith :  we  may  also  reckon  the  analogy  and  proper* 
tions  of  heresy,  that  as  we  have  seen  who  were  called  faithful 
by  the  apostolical  men,  we  may  also  perceive  who  were  listed 
by  them  in  the  catalogue  of  heretics,  that  we^  in  our  judgments, 
may  proceed  accordingly. 

2.  And,  first,  the  word  heresy  is  used  in  Scripture  indif- 
ferently ;  in  a  good  sense,  for  a  sect  or  division  of  opinion, 
and  men  following  it ;  or  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense,  for  a 
false  opinion,  signally  condemned  :  but  these  kind  of  people 
were  then  called  Antichrists  and  false  prophets,  more  fre-* 
quently  than  heretics,  and  then  there  were  manyofthemin  the 
world.  Butit  is  observable  that  no  heresies  are  noted  'signan* 
ter'  in  Scripture,  but  such  as  are  great  errors  practical,  *in  ma- 
teria pietatis,'  such  whose  doctrines  taught  impiety,  or  such 
who  denied  the  coming  of  Christ  directly  or  by  consequence, 
not  remote  or  withdrawn,  but  prime  and  immediate;  and. 
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therefore,  in  the  code  '  de  Sancia  Trinitate  et  Fide  Catholica/ 
heresy  is  called  aa-ifini  Hia,  mm  ddifMrof  Maa-tuoJ^,  *^  a  wicked 
opinion,  and  an  ungodly  doctrine/' 

3.  The  first  false  doctrine  we  find  condemned  by  the 
apostles,  was  the  opinion  of  Simon  Magus,  who  thought  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  bought  with  money :  he  thought  very 
dishonourably  to  the  Blessed  Spirit ;  but  yet  his  followers  are 
rather  noted  of  a  vice,  neither  resting  in  the  understanding 
nor  derived  from  it,  but  wholly  practical ;  it  is  isimdny,  not 
heresy ;  though  in  Simon  it  was  a  false  opinion,  proceeding 
from  a  low  account  of  God,  said  promoted  by  his  own  ends  of 
pride  and  covetousness.  The  greitt  heresy  that  ti'oubled 
them,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  law 
of  Moses,  the  necessity  of  circumcision ;  against  which  doc** 
trine  they  were  therefore  s^ealous;  because  it  was  a  direct 
overthrow  to  theveiy  end  and  excellency  of  Christ^s  coming. 
And  this  was  an  opinion  most  pertinaciously  and. obstinately 
maintained. by  the  Jews,  and  had  made  a  sect  among  the  Ga^ 
latians :  and  this  was,  indeed,  wholly  in  opinion  ;  and  again3t 
it  the  apostles  opposed  two  articles  of  the  creed,  which  served^ 
at  several  times,  according  as  the  Jews  changed  their  opinion, 
and  left  some  degrees  of  Uieir  error ;  '^  I  believe  in  J^sus 
Christ,  and  I  believe  the  holy  catholic  church :"  for  tb^y, 
therefore,  pressed  the  necessity  of  Moses'  law,  because  they 
were  unwiliing  to  forego  the  glorious  appelUtive  of  being 
Ood's  own  peculiar  people ;  and  that  salvation  was  of  the 
Jews,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  world  were  capable  of  that 
grace  no  oth^^ise  but  by  adoption  into  their  religion,  and 
becoming  proselytes.  But  this  was  so  ill  a  doctrine;  as  th^ 
it  overthrew  the  great  benefits  of  .Christ's  coming;  for,  ''  if 
they  were  circumcised,  Christ  profited  them  nothing :"  meaiv- 
ing  this,  that  Christ  will  not  be  a  Saviour  to  them^  who  do 
not  acknowledge  him  for  their  Lawgiver ;  and  they  neither 
confisss  him  their  Lawgiver,  nor  their  Saviour,  that  look  to  b^ 
justified  by  the  law  of  Moses,,  and  observation  of.  legal  rites : 
BO  that  this  doctrine  was  a  direct  enemy,  to  the  foundation^ 
and,  therefore,  the. apostles  were, so  zealous  against  it.  Hqvf 
then,  that  other  opinion,  which  the  apostles  met  at  Jerusalem 
to  resolve,  was  but  a  piece  of  that  .opinion;  for  the  Jews  an^ 
proselytes  were  drawn  off  from  their  lees  and  sediment  by 
degrees,  step  by  step.    At  first,  they  would  not  endure  any 
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should  be  saved  but  themselveSy  and  their  proBdytes.    Being 
wrought  off  from  this  height  by  miracles,  and  preaching  of 
the  apostles,  they  admitted  the  Gentiles  to  a  possibiirty  of 
salyationy  but  yet  so  as  to  hope  for  it  by  Moses'  law.    From 
which  foolery  when  they  were,  with  much  ado,  persuaded, 
and  told  that  salvation  was  by  faith  in  Christ,  not  by  works 
of  the  law,  yet  they  resolved  to  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass 
still,  and  join  Moses  with  Christ;  not  as  shadow  and  sob- 
stance,  but  in  an  equal  confederation,  Christ  should  save  the 
Gentiles,  if  be  was  helped  by  Moses, — but,  alone,  Christianity 
eovld  not  do  it.    Against  this  the  apostles  assembled  at 
Jerusalem,  and  made  a  decision  of  the  question,  tying  some 
of  the  Gentiles  (such  only  who  were  blended  by  the  Jews 
'  in  communi  patria,')  to  observation  of  such  rites,  which  the 
Jews  had  derived,  by  tradition,  from  Noah,  intending,  by 
this,  to  satisfy  the  Jews,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  tf  reasonable 
compliance   and    condescension;   the  other  Gentiles  who 
were  unmixed,  in  the  mean  while,  remaining  free,  as  appeals 
in  the  liberty  St.  Paul  gave  the  church  of  Corinth  of  eating 
idol  sacrifices  (expressly  against  the  decree  at  Jerusalem),  so 
it  were  without  scandal.     And  yet,  for  all  this  care  and 
curious  discretion,  a  little  of  the  leaven  still  remained :  all 
this  they  thought  did  so  concern  the  Gentiles,  that  it  was 
totally  impertinent  to  the  Jews ;  still  they  had  a  distinction 
to  satisfy  the  letter  of  the  apostles'  decree,  and  yet  to  persist 
in  their  old  opinion;  and  this  so  continued,  that  fifteen 
Christian  bishops  in  succession  were  circumcised,  even  until 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  under  Adrian,  as  Eosebtna 
reports*. 

4^  Fimt,  by  the  way,  let  me  observe,  that  never  any 
matter  of  question  in  the  Christian  church  was  determined 
with  greater  solemnity,  or  more  full  authority  of  the  church» 
than  this  question  concerning  circumcision :  no  less  than  tiie 
whole  college  of  the  apostles,  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  with  a  decree  of  the  highest  sanction,  ^  Visum  est 
Spiritui  Sancto  et  nobis.''  Secondly;  Either  the  case  of  llie 
Hebrews,  in  particular,  was  omitted,  and  no  determination 
concerning  them,  whether  it  were  necessary  or  lawful  for 
them  to  be  circumcised,  or  else  it  was  involved  in  the  decree, 

■  Ecclcf.  Hist  lib.  iv»  e.y. 
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flOid  inteniled  to  oblige  the  Jews.    If  it  was  omitted  unce  the 
question  was '  de  re  necessaria/  (for  *'  dico  vobis/'  **  I^Paul, 
say  unto  you,  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ  shall  profit  you 
nothing/')  it  is  very  remarkable,  how  the  apostles,  to  gain 
the  Jews,  and  to  comply  with  their  violent  prejudice  in  behalf 
of  Moses'  law,  did,  for  a  time,  tolerate  their  dissent '  etiam  in 
re  alioquin  necessari&,'  which,  I  doubt  not,  but  was  intended 
as  a  precedent  for  the  church  to  imitate  for  ever  after:  but  if 
it  was  not  omitted,  either  all  the  multitude  of  the  Jews 
(which  St«  James,  then  their  bishop,  expressed  by  too-m 
/uifiahf;  **  Thou  seest  how  many  myriads  of  Jews  that  believe, 
and  yet  are  zealots  for  the  law  ^ : — and  Eusebius'%  speaking 
of  Justus,  says,  he  was  one  ^  ex  infinite  multitudine  eotam, 
qui  ex  circumcisione  in  Jesnm  credebant,*)  I  say  all  these  did 
perish,  and  their  believing  in  Christ  served  them  to  no  other 
ends,  but,  in  the  infinity  of  their  torments,  to  upbraid  them 
with  hypocrisy  and  heresy;  or  if  they  were  saved,  it  is 
apparent  how  merciful  Grod  was,  and  pitiful,  to  human  infir- 
mities, that,  in  a  point  of  so  great  concernment,  did  pity  their 
weakness,  and  pardon  their  errors,  and  love  their  good  mind ; 
since  their  prejudice  was  little  less  than  insuperable,  and  had 
fhir  probabilities,  at  least,  and  was  such  as  might  abuse  a  wise 
and  good  man  (and  so  it  did  many),  they  did  '  bono  animo 
eriare/    And,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  consideration  St.  Paul 
urged  as  a  reason  why  God  forgave  him,  who  was  a  per- 
secutor  of  the  saints,  because  he  did  it  ''  ignorandy  in  un- 
belief V  that  is,  he  was  not  convinced  in  his  understanding 
of  the  truth  of  the  way  which  he  persecuted,  he,  in  the  mean 
while,  remaining  in  that  incredulity,  not  out  of  malice  or  in 
ends,  but  the  mistakes  of  humanity  and  a  pious  zeal ;  there- 
fore ''  God  had  mercy  on  him:'^  and  so  it  was  in  this  great 
question  of  circumcision ;  here  only  was  the  diflference,  the 
invincibility  of  St.  PauFs  error,  and  the  honesty  of  his  heart, 
caused  God  so  to  pardon  him,  as  to  bring  him  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  which  God  therefore  did  because  it  was 
necessary,  ^  necessitate  medii ;'  no  salvation  was  consistent 
wiUi  the  actual  remanency  of  that  error ;  but  in  the  question 
of  circumcision,  although  they,  by  consequence,  did  over- 
throw liie  end  of  Christ's  coming :  yet,  because  it  was  such 

^  Acts,  ui.  90.  «  Ecclet.  Hut  lib.  iii.  c.  S«.  <  J  Tim.  i. 
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a  eoDsequencey  which  they,  being  hindered  by  a  prejudice 
non-impious,  did  not  perceive,  God  tolerated  them  in  their 
error,  till  time,  and  a  continual  dropping  of  the  lessons  and 
dictates  apostolical  did  wear  it  out,  and  then  the  doctdne 
pat  on  its  apparel,  and  became  clothed  with  necessity ;  they, 
in  the  mean  time,  so  kept  to  the  foundation,  that  is,  Jesus 
Christ  crucified,  and  risen  again,  that  although  they  did  make 
a  violent  concussion  of  it,  yet  they  held  fast  with  their  heart 
what  they  ignorantly  destroyed  with  their  tongue, — ^which 
Saul,  before  his  conversion,  did  not, — that  God  upon  other 
titles,  than  an  actual  dereliction  of  their  error,  did  bring  them 
to  salvation. 

6.  And  in  the  descent  of  so  many  years,  I  find  not  any 
one  anathema  past,  by  the  apostles  or  their  successors,  upon 
any  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  believers  of  the  cir- 
cumcision, and  yet  it  was  a  point  as  clearly  determined,  and^ 
of  as  great  necessity,  as  any  of  those  questions  that,  at  thia 
day,  vex  and  crucify  Christendom. 

6.  Besides  this  question,  and  that  of  the  resurrection* 
commenced  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  and  promoted,  with 
some  variety  of  sense,  by  Uymenasu^  and  Pluletua,  in  Asia, 
"who  said  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already,  I  do  not 
remember  any  other  heresy  named  in  Scripture,  but  such  as 
were  errors  of  impiety,  *  seductiones  in  materia  practica  ^. 
such  as  was,  particularly,  forbidding  to  marry, — and  the  hiereay 
of  the  Nicolaitans,  a  doctrine  that  taught  the  necessity  of 
lust  and  frequent  fornication. 

7.  But  in  all  the  animadversiona  against  errors  made  by 
the  apostles  in  the  New  Tests^ment,  no  pious  person  was  con- 
demned, no  man  that  did  invincibly  err,  or  '  bonamente;'  but 
something  that  was  amiss  '  in  genere  monun,'  was  that 
which  the  apoatles  did  redargue*  And  it  is  very  considerable^ 
that  even  they  of  the  circumcision,  who,  in  fto  great  numbers^ 
did  heartily  believe  in  Christ,  and  yet  most  violently  retain, 
circumcision,  and,  without  question,  went  to,  heaven  in  gvfat 
numbers ; — yet,  of  the  number  of  these  very  men,  they  came 
deeply  under  censure,  when,  to  their  error,  they  added  im* 
piety :  so  long  as  it  stood  with  charity,  and.witl^out  bajqiau 
ends  and  secular  interests*  so  long  it  was  either  innocent  oit 
connived  at;  but  when  they  grew  covetous,  and  for  filthy 
lucre's  sake^  taught  the  same  doctrine  which  others  did  in 
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the  simplicity  of  their  hearts,  then  they  tamed  heretics, — then 
they V were  termed  seducers;  and  Titus  was  commanded  to 
look  to  them,  and  to  silence  them ;  ''  For  there  are  many 
that  are  intractable  and  vain  babblers,  seducers  of  minds, 
especially  they  of  the  circumcision,  who  seduce  ¥^ole  houses, 
teaching  things  that  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake." 
These,  indeed,  were  not  to  be  endured ;  but  to  be .  silenced 
by  the  conviction  of  sound  doctrine,  and  to  be  rebuked 
sharply,  and  avoided. 

8.  For  heresy  is  not  an  error  of  the  understanding,  but 
an  error  of  the  will.  And  this  is  clearly  insinuated  in  the 
Scripture,  in  the  style  whereof  faith  and  a  good  life  are  made 
one  duty,  and  vice  is  called  opposite  to  faith,  and  heresy 
exposed  to  holiness  and  sanctity.  So  in  St.  Paul :  **  For," 
saithhe,  "  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a 
pure  heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned ;" 
k  quibus  qu6d  aberri^nt  quidam,'  *  from  which  charity,  and 
purity,  and  goodness,  and  sincerity,  because  some  have 
vvandered,'  *  deflexerunt  ad  vaniloquium*.'  And  imme- 
diately after,  he  reckons  the  oppositions  to  faith  and  sound 
doctrine ;  and  instances  only  in  vices  that  stain  the  lives  of 
Christians,  **  the  unjust,  the  unclean,  the  uncharitable,  the  liar, 
the  perjured  person,  *  et  si  quis  alius  qui  sansB  doctrinss  adver- 
satur;'"  these  are  the  enemies  of  the  true  doctrine.  And, 
therefore,  St.  Peter,  having  given  in  charge  '  to  add  to  our 
virtue,  patience,  temperance,  charity,  and  the  like,'  gives  this 
for  a  reason, — for  **  if  these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound,  ye 
shall  be  fruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
— So  that  knowledge  and  faith  is  '  inter  pradcepta  morum,' 
is.  part  of  a  good  life  ^  And  St.  Paul  caDs  faith,  or  the  form 
of  sound  words,  xar  tb^%$tiaif  ftibjaMtXioy,  *  the  dbctrine  that  is 
according  to  godliness >•*  And  '  veritati  credere,' and  'in 
injustiti^  sibi  complacece,'  are,  by  the  same  apostle,  op- 
posed ^  and  intimate  that  piety  and  faith  is  all  one  thing; 
fiuth  must  be  irjfAi  hcu  SfAnfMi,  *  entire  and  holy  too,'  or  it  is 

•  1  Tim.  i. 

'Qnid  igitar  eredoKtas  yel  fides?  Opinor,  fideliter  homhiem  Cbristo 
cfedetv,  id  est,  fidelem  Deo  ene,  hoc  est,  fideliter  Dei  mandate  senrare.  So 
Salvian. 

»  1  Tim.  vi,  S.  ^ 

^  Emti^Ac  rSv  x^M-TMvSr  ^fwuU,  That  is  oar  religioo,  or  faith,  the  whole 
mamier  of  servtog  Ood.  C.  de  SaoctS  Trinit.  et  Fide  Cathol. 
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not  right.  It  was  the  heresy  of  the  Gilostics>  that  it  w^  no 
matter  how  men  lived,  so  they  did  but  believe  aright;  which 
wicked  doctrine  TatiaDus,  a  learned  Christian,  did  so  detest, 
that  he  fell  into  a  quite  contrary,  '  Non  est  curandum  qnod 
quisque  credat ;  id  tantum  cyrandura  est^  quod  quisque  faciAi;' 
and  thence  came  the  sect  Encratites:  both  these  heresies 
sprang  from  the  too  nice  distinguishing  the  faith  from  the 
piety  and  good  life  of  a  Christian :  they  are  both  but  one 
duty.  However,  they  may  be  distinguished,  if  we  speak 
like  philosophers, —  they  cannot  be  distinguished,  when  we 
speak  like  Christians.  For  to  believe  what  God  hath  com* 
manded,  is  in  order  to  a  good  life ;  and  to  live  well  is  the 
product  of  that  believing,  and  as  proper  emanation  from  it,  as 
from  its  proper  principle,  and  as  heat  is  from  the  fire.  And 
therefore,  in  Scripture,  they  are  used  promiscuously  in  sense^ 
and  in  expression,  as  not  only  being  subjected  in  the  same 
person,  but  also  in  the.  wmh  faculty ;  faith  is  as  truly  seated 
in  the  will  as  in  the  understanding,  and  a  good  life  as  merely 
derivelB  from  the  understanding  as  the  will.  Both  of  them 
are  matters  of  choice  and  of  election, — neither  of  them  an 
effect  natural  and  invincible,  or  necessaiy  antecedently; 
'  necessaria  ut  fiant,  non  nccessarid  facta.'  And,  indeed,  if 
we  remember  that  St.  Paul  reckons  heresy  amongst  th^ 
works  of  the  flesh,  and  ranks  it  with  all  manner  of  practical 
impiettes,  we  shall  easily  perceive,  that  if  a  man.  mingles  not 
a  vice  with  his.  opinion,  if  he  be  innocent  in  his  life,  thoo^ 
deceived  in  his  doctrine,-— his  error  is  his  misery,  not  hia 
criibe ;  it  makes  him  an  argument  of  weakness,  and  an  object 
of  pity,  but  not  a  person  sealed  up  to  ruin  ai^d  reprobation.. 
•  9.  For  as  the  nature  of  faith  is,  so  is  the  nature  of  heresy^ 
contraries  having  the  same  proportion  and  commensuration* 
Now  £uth,  if  it  be  taken  for  an  atct  of  the  understanding 
merely,  is  so  far  from  being  that  e^Kcellent  grace  that  justifies 
us,  that  it  is  not  good  at  all,  in  any  kind  but  *  in  genere 
naturae,'  and  makes  the  understanding  better  in  itsdf,  or 
pleasing  to  God,  just  as  strength  doth  the  arm,  or  beauty  the 
face,  or  health  the  body ;  these  are  natural  perfections 
indeed,  and  so  knowledge  and  a  true  behef  is  to  the  undecw 
standing.  But  this  makes  us  not  at  all  more  acceptable  lo- 
God ;  for  then  the  unlearned  were  certainly  in  a  damnable 
condition,  and  aU  good  scholars  should  be  saved ;  whereas^ 
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I  am  afraid,  too  much  of  the  contrary  is  true.  But  unless 
£Eiith  be  made  moral  by  the  mixtures  of  the  choice,  and 
charity,  it  is  nothing  but  a  natural  perfection,  not  a  grace  or 
a  virtue ;  and  this  is  demonstrably  proved  in  this,«—  that  by  the 
confession  of  all  men,  of  all  interests  and  persuasions;  in 
matters  of  mere  belief,  invincible  ignorance  is  our  excuse  if 
we  be  deceived;  which  could  not  be,  but  that  neither  to 
believe  aright  is  commendable,  nor  to  believe  amiss  is  reproV-> 
able ;  but  where  both  one  and  the  other  is  voluntary,  and 
chosen  antecedently  or  consequently,  by  prime  election,  or 
'  ex  post  facto,'  and  so  comes  to  be  considered  in  morality, 
and  is  part  of  a  good  life  or  a  bad  life  respectively.  Just  so 
it  is  in  heresy;  if  it  be  a  design  of  ambition,  and  making  of 
a  sect  (so  Erasmus  expounds  St.  Paul,  o/ffTuov  AvQfonrov, 
*  sectarum  autorem^O^  if  it  be  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  as  it 
was  in  some  that  were  of  the  circumcision ;  if  it  be  of  pride 
and  '  love  of  pre-eminence,'  as  it  was  in  Diotrephes,  o  posa-^ 
flrfMTtftf«y;  or  out  of  peevishness  and  indocibleness  of  dispo^ 
sition,  or  of  a  contentious  spirit,  that  is,  that  their  feet  are  not 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  ;'^ in  aU 
these  cases*  the  error  is  just  so,  damnable,  as  is  its  principle; 
but,  therefore,  damnable  not  of  itself,  but  by  reason  of  its 
adherency.  And  if  any  shall  say  any  otherwise,  it  is  to  say 
that  spme  men  shall  be  damned,  when  they  cannot  help  itj| 
perish  without  their  own  fault,  and  be  miserable  for  ever,, 
because  of  their  unhappiness  to  be  deceivedj,  through  their 
own  simplicity,  and  natural  or  accidental,  but  inculpable 
infirmity. 

8.^  For  it  cannot  stand  with  the  goodness  of  God,  who 
does  so  know  our  infirmities,  that  he  pardops  many  things 
in  which  our  wills  indeed  have  the  least  share,  (but  son^ 
they  have),  but  are  overborne  with  the  violence  of  an  impe*- 
tuous  temptation ;  I  say,  it  is  inconsistent  ,with  his  goodness 
to  condemn  those  who  err,  where  the  error  hath  nothing  of 
the  will  in  it; 'who,  therefore,  cannot  repent  of  their  error, 
because  they  believe  it  is  true ;  who,  therefore,  cannot  make 
compensation,  because  they  know  not  that  they  are  tied  to 
dereliction  of  it.  And  although  all  heretics  are  in  this  con- 
dition, that  is,  they  believe  their  errors  to  be  true ;  yet  there 

I  Alieai  sunt  i  Ycritate,  qui  se  obarmeot  maltitsdine.  —  CAry«. 
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ifi  a  vast  difTerence  between  them  who  believe  so  out  of 
simplicity,  and  them  who  are  giren  over  to  believe  a  lie,  as  a 
ptmishmenty  or  an  effect  of  some  other  wickedness  or  impiety. 
For  all  have  a  concomitant  assent  to  the  truth  of  what  they 
believe ;  and  no  man  can,  at  the  same  time,  believe  what  he 
does  not  believe;  but  this  assent  of  the  understanding  in 
heretics  is  caused,  not  by  force  of  argument,  but  the  argu- 
ment is  made  forcible  by  something  that  is  amiss  in  his  will ; 
and  although  a  heretic  may,  peradventure,  have  a  stronger 
argument  for  his  error,  than  some  true  believer  for  his  right 
persuasion,  yet  it  is  not  considerable  how  strong  his  argu- 
ment is  (because,  in  a  weak  understanding,  a  small  motive 
will  produce  a  great  persuasion,  like  gentle  physic  in  a  weak 
body),  but  that  which  here  is  considerable,  is,  what  it  is  that 
made  his  afgument  forcible.  If  his  invincible  and  harmless 
prejudice,  if  his  weakness,  if  his  education,  if  his  mistaking 
piety,  if  any  thing  that  hath  no  venom  nor  a  sting  in  it, 
there  the  heartiness  of  his  persuasion  is  no  sin,  but  his  misery 
and  his  excuse :  but  if  any  thing  that  is  evil  '  in  genere 
morum/  did  incline  his  understanding;  if  his  opinion  did 
coomience  upon  pride,  or  is  nourished  by  covetousness,  or 
continues  through  stupid  carelessness,  or  increases  by  per- 
tinacy,  or  is  confirmed  by  obstinacy,  —  then  the  innocency  of 
the  error  is  disbanded,  his  misery  is  changed  into  a  crime, 
and  begins  its  own  punishment.  But,  by  the  way,  I  must 
observe,  that  when  I  reckoned  *  obstinacy'  amongst  those 
tilings,  which  make  a  false  opinion  criminal,  it  is  to  be  under* 
stood  with  some  discretion  and  distinction.  For  there  is  aa 
obstinacy  of  will,  which  is,  indeed,  highly  guilty  of  misde- 
meanour ;  and  when  the  school  makes  pertinacy  or  obstinacy 
to  be  the  formality  of  heresy,  they  say  not  true  at  all,  unleds 
it  be  meant  the  obstinacy  of  the  will  and  choice ;  and  if  they 
do,  they  speak  imperfectly  and  inartificially,  this  being  but 
one  of  the  causes  that  mdkes  error  become  heresy;  the  ade- 
quate and  perfect  formality  of  heresy  is  whatsoever  nHJ^es 
the  error  voluntary  and  vicious,  as  is  clear  in  Scripture, 
reckoning  covetousness,  and  pride,  and  lust,  and  whatsoever 
is  vicious,  to  be  its  causes : — and  in  habits,  or  moral  changes 
and  productions,  whatever  alters  the  essence  of  a  habit,  or 
gives  it  a  new  formality,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  efficient, 
but  the  form :«— but  there  is  also  an  obstinacy  you  may  call 
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it,  buty  indeed^  it  is  nothing  but  a  resolation  and  confirmation 
of  understanding,  which  is  not  in  a  man's  power  honestly  to 
alter^  and  it  is  not  all  the  commands  of  humanity,  that  can 
be  argument  sufficient  to  make  a  man  leave  believing  that, 
for  which  be  thinks  he  hath  reason,  and  for  which  he  hath 
such  arguments  as  heartily  convince  him*  Now,  the  persist- 
ing in  an  opinion  finally,  and  against  all  the  confidence  and 
imperiousness  of  human  commands,  that  makes  not  this 
criminal  obstinacy,  if  the  erring  person  have  so  much  humility 
of  will  as  to  submit  to  whatsoever  God  says,  and  that  no  vice 
in  his  will  hinders  him  from  believing  it.  So  that  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  continuance  in  opinion  from  obstinacy, 
confidence  of  understanding  from  peevishness  of  affection,  a 
not  being  convinced  from  a  resolution  never  to  be  convipced, 
upon  human  ends  and  vicious  principles  : ''  Scimus  quosdam, 
quod  semel  imbiberint,  nolle  deponere,  nee  propositum  suum 
facile  mutare;  sed,  salvo  inter  collegas  pacis  et  concordicB 
vinculo,  qusedam  propria,  quae  apud  se  semel  sint  usurpata, 
retinere ;  qu&  in  re  nee  nos  vim  cuiquam  facimus,  aut  legem 
damns,"  saith  St.  Cyprian^.  And  he  himself  was  such  a 
one ;  for  he  persisted  in  his  opinion  of  rebaptization,  until 
death ;  and  yet  his  obstinacy  was  not  called  criminal,  or  Us 
^or  turned  to  heresy.    But  to  return. 

11.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  a  heretic  is  a&TMariMftro^, 
'  self-cpndemned,'  not  by  an  inmiediate  express  Bentence  of 
understanding,  but  by  his  own  act  or  fault,  brought  into 
condemnation.  As  it  is  in  the  canon  law,  *  Notorius  per* 
cuBsor  clerici'  is  *  ipso  jure'  excommunicate,  not  '  per  sen^ 
tentiam  latam  ab  homine,'  but '  d.  jure.'  No  man  hath  passed 
sentence  '  pro  tribunal!,'  but  law  hath  decreed  it  *  prq 
edicto :'  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  heretic.  The  understanding, 
which  is  judge,  condemns  him  not  by  an  express  sentence  j 
for  he  errs  with  as  much  simpUcity  in  the  result^^  as  he  f^ad 
malice  in  the  principle :  but  there  is  '  sententia  l^ita  ^  ji^re^' 
his  will,  which  is  his  law,  that  hath  condenxned  him.  And 
this  is  gathered  from  that  saying  of  St.  Paul^  ^  But  evil 
men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  wofse,  deceiving  an^ 
being  deceived'."  First,  they  i^re  evil  men;  malice  and 
peevishness  is  in  their  wiUs^  th^  ^ey  turn  heretics,  and 

• 
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seduce  others ;  and  while  they  grow  worse  and  worse,  the 
error  is  master  of  their  understanding,  they  are, deceived 
themselves,  '  given  over  to  believe  a  He/  saith  the  apostle : 
they  first  play  the  knave,  and  then  play  the  fool ;  they  first 
sell  themselves  to  the  purchase  of  vain  glory  or  ill  ends ;  and 
then  they  become  possessed  with  a  lying  spirit,  and  believe 
those  things  heartily,  which,  if  they  were  honest,  they  should, 
with  God's  grace,  discover  and  disclaim.  So  that  now  we 
see  that '  bona  fides  in  falso  articulo,'  *  a  hearty  persuasion  in 
a  false  arcticle,'  does  not  always  make  the  error  to  be 
esteemed  involuntary,  but  then  only  when  it  is  as  innocent  in 
the  principle,  as  it  is  confident  in  the  present  persuasion. 
And  such  persons,  who,  by  their  ill  lives  and  vicious  actions, 
or  manifest  designs  (for '  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them*), 
give  testimony  of  such  criminal  indispositions,  so  as  com- 
petent judges,  by  human  and  prudent  estimate,  may  so  judge 
them,  then  they  are  to  be  declared  heretics,  and  avoided. 
And  if  this  were  not  true,  it  were  vain  that  the  apostle  com- 
mands us  to  avoid  a  heretic :  for  no  external  act  can  pass 
upon  a  man  for  a  crime  that  is  not  cognoscible. 

12."  Now  every  man  that  errs,  though  in  matter  of  con- 
isequence,  so  long  as  the  fouiidation  is  entire,  cannot  be 
suspected  justly  guilty  of  a  crime  to  give  his  error  a  for- 
mality of  heresy;  for  we  see  many  a  good  man  miserably 
deceived,  as  we  shall  make  it  appear  afterwards ;  and  he 
that  is  the  best  amongst  men,  certainly  hath  so  much 
humility  to  think  he  may  be  easily  deceived^  and,  twenty 
to  one,  but  he  is  in  some  things  or  other.;  yet,  if  his  error 
be  not  voluntary,  and  part  of  an,  ill  life,  then,  because  he 
lives  a  good  life,  he  is  a  good  man,  and,  therefore,  no 
heretic:  no  man  is  a  beretic  against  bis  will.  And  if  it  be 
pretended  that  every  man  that  is  deceived,  is  therefore 
proud,  because  he  does  not  submit  his  understanding  to  the 
authority  of  God  or  man  respectively,  and  so  his  error  be- 
comes a  heresy ; — to  this  I  answer,  that  there  is  no  Christian 
man  but  will  submit  his  understanding  to  God,  and  believes 
whatsoever  he  hath  said ;  but  always,  provided  he  knows  that 
God  hs(th  said  so,  else  he  must  do  his  duty  by  a  readiness  to 
obey  when  he  shall  know  it.  But  for  obedience  or  humility 
of  the  understanding  towards  men,  that  is  a  thing  of  another 
consideratidD,  and  it  must  first  be  made  evident  that  his 
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^inrierstaDding  must  be  subniitted*  10  men ;  and  vrbo  tho90 
'are,  ttiust  also  be  certain^  before  it  will  be  adjudged  a  sin  not 
to  submit.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  Christ's  saying, — ^'  Call  no 
man  master  uponeartb/' — is  so  great  a  prejudice  against  thi$ 
•pretence,  as  I  doubt  it  will  go  near  wholly  to  make  it  invali^. 
So  thaty  as  the  worshipping  of  angelais  ahumility  indeed,  but 
it  is  Yoluntaiy  and  a  will-worship  to  an  ill  sense,  not  to  be 
excused  by  tiie  excellency  of  humility,  nor  the  virtue  of 
religion: — so  is  the  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  man  a 
humility  too,  but  such  as  comes  not  under  that  hxatum 
mirtM^y  that '  obedience  of  faith,*  which  is  the  duty  of  erery 
Christian;  but  intrenches  upon  that  duty,  which  we  owe  to 
Christ  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  is  our  great  Master,  and 
ihe  Prince  of  the  cathoUc  church.  But  whether  it  be  or  be 
not,  if  that  be  the  questicm,  whether  the  disagreeing  person 
be  to  be  determined  by  the  dictates  of  men,  I  am  sui:e  th^ 
dictates  of  men  miust  not  determine  him  in  that  question,  but 
it  must  be  settled  by  some  higher  principle :  sq  that  if  of 
that  question'the  disagreeing  person  does  opine,  or  beljieve, 
t»:  err  '  bon&  fide,'; — he  is  n^t  therefore  to  be  judged  ^ 
heretic,  because  he  s'ubinits  not  his  understanding ;  because^ 
tin  it  be  sufficiently  made  certain  to  him,  that  he  is  bound  to 
submit,  he  may  iimoeently  and  piously  disagree :  and  this 
aot  submitting  is,  therefore,  not  a  crime,  and  so  cannot  make 
a  heresy,  because,  without  a  crime,  he  may  lawfully  doubt, 
whether  he  be  bound  to  submit  or  no; — for  that  is.  the 
iquestion.  And  if  in  such  questions,  which  have  influence 
upon  a  whole  system  of  theology,  a  man  may  doubt  lawfully, 
if  he  doubts  hes^tily,  because  the  authority  of  men  being  the 
thing  in  question,  cannot  be  the  judge  of  this  question,  and, 
therefore,  being  rejected,  or,  which  is  all  one,  being  ques<- 
tioned,  that  is,  hot  belieVed,  cannot  render  the  doubting 
person  guilty  of  pride,  and,  by  consequence,  not  of  heresy ; — 
much  more  may  particular  questions  be  doubted  of,  and  the 
^authority  of  men  exammed,  and  yet  the  doubting  person  be 
liumble  enough,  and,  tiiierefore,  no  heretic  for  all  this  pre^ 
tence.  And  it  would  be  considered  that  humility  is  a  duty 
in  great  ones  as  well  as  in  idiots.  And  as  inferiors  must  not 
disagree  without  reason,  so  neither  must  superiors  subscribe 
to  others  without  sufficient  authority,  evidence,  and  ne^§- 
sity  too:  and  if  rebeUion  be  pride,  so  is  tyj^fOiQy  ^  and.  it 
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being '  in  materia  intellectaali/  both  may  be  guilty  of  {vide  of 
tinderstanding, — sometimes  the  one  in  imposing,  sometimeB 
the  other  in  a  causeless  disagreeing;  but  in  the  inferiors,  it 
is  then  only  the  want  of  humility,  when  the  guides  impose  or 
prescribe  what  God  hath  also  taught ;  and  then  it  is  the  dis- 
obeying Ood*s  dictates,  not  man's,  that  makes  the  sin.  B«t 
then  this  consideration  will  also  interrene :  that  as  no  dictate 
of  God  obliges  men  to  believe  it,  unless  I  know  it  to  be  such ; 
so  neither  will  any  of  the  dictates  of  my  superiors  engage  my 
faith,  udess  I  also  know,  or  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  bat 
that  they  are  warranted  to  teach  them  to  me;  therrfore, 
because  God  hath  taught  the  same  to  them,  which  if  I  once 
kn.ow,  or  have  no  reason  to  think  the  contrary,  if  I  disagree^ 
my  sin  is  not  in  resisting  human  authority,  but  Divine.  And, 
therefore,  the  whole  business  of  submitting  our  understand- 
ing to  human  authority,  comes  to  nothing;  for  either  it 
resolves  into  the  direct  duty  of  submitting  to  God,  or,  if  it  ho 
spoken  of  abstractedly,  it  is  no  duty  at  all. 

13.  But  this  pretence  of  a  necessily  of  humbling  the 
understanding,  is  none  of  the  meanest  arts  whereby  aoine 
persons  have  invaded,  and  have  usurped  a  power  over  men's 
faith  and  consciences,  and,  therefore,  we  shall  examine  the 
pretence  afterwards,  and  try  if  God  hath  invested  any  man, 
or  company  of  men,  with  such  a  power.  In  the  mean  time^ 
he  that  submits  his  understanding  to  all  that  he  knows  Grod 
hath  said,  and  is  ready  to  submit  to  all  that  he  hath  said,  if 
he  but  know  it,  denying  his  own  affections,  and  ends,  and 
interests,  and  human  persuasions,  laying  them  all  dovm  at  the 
foot  of  his  great  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  *— that  man  hath 
brought  his  understanding  into  subjection,  and  every  proud 
thought  unto  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  diis  is  Mroms 
sriWcM^,  *  the  obedience  of  faith,'  which  is  the  duty  of  a 
Christian. 

14.  But  to  proceed:  Besides  these  heresies  noted  in 
Scripture,  the  age  of  the  apostles,  and  that  which  foUowed, 
was  infested  with  other  heresies ;  but  such  as  had  the  same 
formality  and  malignity  with  the  precedent,  all  of  them,  .either 
such  as  taught  practical  impieties,  or  denied  an  article  of  the 
creed.  Hegesippus,  in  Eusebius,  reckons  seven  only  prime 
heresies,  that  sought  to  deflower  the  purity  of  the  church  : 
that   of  Simon,-*  that  of  Thebvtes, —  of  Cleobius,--*of 
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Dofiitbeus,— of  Gortheus, — of  Masbotheus ;  I  suppose  Cerixi- 
thus  to  have  been  the  seventh  man,  though  he  express  him 
not:  but  of  these,  except  the  last,  we  know  no  particulars; 
but  that  Hegesippus  says,  they  were  false  Christs,  and  that 
their  doctrine  was  directly  against  God  and  his  blessed  Son. 
Menander  also  was  the  first  of  a  sect,  but  he  bewitched  the 
people  with  his  sorceries.  Cerinthus's  doctrine  pretended 
enthusiasm,  or  a  new  revelation,  and  ended  in  lust  and  im- 
pious  theorems,  in  matter  of  uncleanness.  The  Ebionites*" 
denied  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  affirmed  him  ^ixav 
afhgmrov^  begot  by  natural  generation,  (by  occasion  of  which, 
and  the  importunity  of  the  Asian  bishops,  St.  John  wrote  his 
Gospel)  and  taiight  the  observation  of  Moses'  law.  Bast- 
lides  taught  it  lawful  to  renounce  the  faith,  and  take  false 
oaths,  in  time  of  persecution.  Carpocrates  was  a  very 
bedlam,  half-witch«  and  quite  madman ;  and  practised  lus^ 
which  he  called  the  secret  operations  to  overcome  the  po- 
tentates, of  the  world.  Some  more  there  were,  but  of  the 
same  nature,  and  pest,  npt  of  a  nicety  in  dispute,  not  a 
question  of  secret  philosophy,  not  of  atoms,  and  undis- 
cemible  propositions,  but  opeu  defiances  of  all  faith,  of  all 
sobriety,  and  of  all  sanctity,  except  only  the  doctrine  of 
the  millenaries,  which,  in  the  best  ages,  was  esteemed  no 
heresy,  but  true  catholic  doctrine,  though  since  it  hath  justice 
done  to  it,  and  hath  suffered  a  just  condemnation. 

16.. Hitherto,  and  in  these  instances,  the  church  did 
esteem  and  judge  of  heresies,  in  proportion  to  the  rules  and 
characters  of  faith.  For  faith  being  a  doctrine  of  piety  as 
•well  as  truth,  that  which  was  either  destructive  of  funda- 
mental verity,  or  of  Christian  sanctity,  was  against  faith,  and 
if  it  made  a  sect,  was  heresy ;  if  not,  it  ended  in  personal 
impiety,  and  went  no  further.  But  those,  who,  as  St.  Paul 
says, '  not  only  did  such  things,  but  had  pleasure  in  them 
that  do  them,'  and,  therefore,  taught  others  to  do  what 
they  impiously  did  dogmatize, — they  were  heretics,  both  in 
matter  and  form,  in  doctrine  and  deportment,  towards  God, 
and  towards  man,  and  judicable  in  both  tribunals. 

16.  But  the  Scripture  and  apostolical  sermons,  having 
expressed  most  high  indignation  against  these  masters  of 

>  Vid.  HUsr.  lib.  L  de  Trio. 
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impious  sects,  leaving  them  under  prodigious  characters,  and 
horrid  representments,   as'  calling  thdm   '  men  of  corvopt 
minds, — ^reprobates   concerning   the   feith, — given   over   to 
strong  delusions  to  the  belief  of  a  lie, — false  apostle^, — ^false 
prophets, — ^men  ah^eady  condemned,  and  that  by  themselves, 
'—antichrists, — enemies  to  Ood;'— ^nd  heresyitself,  *a  work 
of  the  flesh,  excloding  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;'  left 
such  impressions  in  the  minds  of  all  their  successors,  and  so 
'much  zeal  against  such  sects,  that  if  any  opinion  commenced 
in  the  church,  not  heard  of  before,  it  oftentimes  bad  this  ill 
luck  to  run  the  same  fortune  with  an  old  heresy.    For  be- 
cause the  heretics  did  bring  in  new  opinions  in  matters  of 
great  concernment,  every  opinion,  *  de  novo,'  brought  in,  waB 
liable  to  the  same  exception;  and  because  the  degree  of 
'malignity,  in  every  error,  was  oftentimes  undiscernible,  and 
most  commonly  indemonstrable,  their  zeal  was  alike  against 
all ;  and  those  ages,  being  full  of  piety,  were  fitted  to  be 
abused  with  an  over  active  zeal,  as  wise  persons  and  learned 
are,  with  a  too  much  indifferency. 

17.  But  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  further  the  succession 
went  from  the  apostles,  the  more  forward  men  were  in  num^ 
bering  heresies,  and  that  upon  slighter  and  more  uncertain 
grounds.   Some  footsteps  of  this  we  shall  find,  if  we  consido* 
the  sects  that  are  said  to  have  sprung  in  the  first  three  him- 
dred  years,  and  they  were  pretty  and  quick  in  their  springs 
and  falls ;  fourscore  and  seven  of  them  are  reckoned.    They 
were  indeed  reckoned  afterward ;  and  though,  when-they  were 
alive,  they  were  not  condemned  with  as  much  forwardness 
as  after  they  were  dead,  yet,  even  then,  Confidence  began  to 
mingle  with  opinions  less  necessary, — and  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment were  oftener,  and  more  public,  than  they  should  have 
been.    But  if  they  were  forward  in  theit  censures  (as  some- 
times some  of  them  were),  it  is  no  great  wonder  they  were 
deceived.    For  what  principle  or  Hpirnfiov  had  they  theh  to 
judge  of  heresies,  or  condemn  them,  besides  the  single  dic- 
tates or  decretals  of  private  bishops?  for  Scripture  vras  indtf> 
ferently  pretended  by  all;  and  concerning  the  meamtig  of  it, 
veas  the  question :  now  there  was  no  general  council  all  that 
while,  no  opportunity  for  the  church  to  convene^  and  if  we 
search  the  communicatory  letters  of  the  bishops  and  martyrs, 
in  those  days,  we  shall  find  but  few  sentences  decretory. 
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concerning  any  question  of  faith,  or  new  sprang  opinion. 
And  in  those  that  did,  for  aught  appears,  the  persons  were 
Inisreported^  or  their  opinions  mistaken,  or  at  most,  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  was  no  more  than  this ;  such  a  bishop 
who  hatb  had  the  good  fortune,  by  posterity,  to  be  reputed  a 
cathoUc,  did  condemn  such  a  man  of  such  an  opinion,  and 
yet  himself  erred  iii  as  considerable  matters ;  but,  meeting 
with  better  neighbours  in  his  li^e-time,  and  a  more  charitable 
posterity,  hath  his  memory  preserved  in  honour.  It  appears 
plain  enough,  in  the  case  of  Nichoks,  the  deacon  of  Antioch, 
u]3on  a  mistake  of  his  words,  whereby  he  taught  wof  axt^aieu  r^ 
aapxi,*  to  abuse  the  flesh,'  viz.  by  acts  of  austerity  and  self- 
denia],  and  mortification;  some  wicked  people  that  were 
glad  to  be  mistaken  and  abused  into  a  pleasing  crime,  pre- 
tended that  he  taught  them  to  abuse  the  flesh  by  filthy  com- 
mixtures and  pollutions:  This  mistake  was  transmitted  to 
posterity  with  a  full  cry,  and  acts  afterwards  found  out,  to 
justify  an  ill  opinion  of  him.  For  by  St.  Jerome's  time  it 
grew  out  of  question,  but  that  he  was  the  vilest  of  men,  and 
the  worst  of  heretics ;  *  Nicolaus,  Antiochenus,  omnium  im- 
muhditiariim  conditor  chores  duxit  fcemineos".'  And  again, 
*  Iste  Nicblaus  diaconus  ita  immundus  exstitit,  ut  etiam  in 
iprsesepi  Domini  nefas  perpetr&rit® :  Accusations  that,  while 
the  good  man  lived,  were  never  thought  of;  for  his  daughters 
were  virgins,  and  his  sons  lived  in  holy  celibate  all  their  lives, 
and  himself  lived  in  chaste  wedlock^  and  yet  his  memory 
had  rotted  in  perpetual  infamy,  had  not  God  '(in  whose  sight, 
^he  memory  of  the  saints  is  precious)  preserved  it,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Clemens  Alexandrinusi*,  and,  from  him,  of  Eusebius 
Imd  Nicephorus^.  But  in  the  catalogue  of  heretics,  made 
by  Philastrius,  he  stands  marked  with  a  black  character,  as 
guilty  of  many  heresies :  by  which  one  testimony  we  may 
guess  what  trust  is  to  be  given  to  those  catalogues.  Well, 
this  good  man  had  ill  luck  to  fall  into  unskilful  hands,  at 
first ;  but  Irenaeus,  Justin  Martyr,  Lactantius, — to  name  no 
more,  had  better  fortune ;  for  it  being  still  extant  in  their 
writings  that  they  were  of' the  millenary  opinion,  Papius 
before,  and  Nepos  after,  were  censured  hardly,  and  the  opi- 
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nion  pot  into  the  catalogue  of  heresies;  and  yet  these  men 
were  never  suspected  as  guilty,  but  like  the  children  of  the 
captivity,  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  and  not  so  mnch  as 
the  smell  of  fire  passed  on  them.  But  the  uncertainty  of 
these  things  is  very  memorable,  in  the  story  of  Eostathios, 
Ushc^  of  Antioch,  contesting  with  Eusebius  Pamphilua: 
Eustathius  accused  Eusebius,  for  going  about  to  corrupt  the 
Nicene  Creed, '  of  which  slander  he  then  acquitted  himself/ 
saith  Socrates' ;  and  yet  he  is  not  cleared  by  posterity,  for 
still  he  is  suspected,  aqd  his  fame  not  clear :  however,  Eu- 
sebius then  scaped  well,  but  to  be  quit  with  his  advenary, 
be  recriminates  and  accuses  him  to  be  '  a  favourer  of  Sabel- 
lius,  rather  than  of  the  Nicene  canons ;  an  imperfect  accusa- 
tion,  God  knows,  wheq  the  crime  was  a  susjncion,  provable 
only  by  actions  capable  of  divers  constructions,  and  at  the 
most,  made  but  some  degrees  of  probability ;  and  the  fact 
itself  did  not  consist '  in  indivisibility,'  and,  Uierefore,  was  to 
stand  or  fall,  to  be  improved  or  lessened,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  judges,  whom,  in  this  cause,  Eustathius,  by  his  ill 
fortune  and  a  potent  adversary,  found  harsh  towards  him,  in- 
somuch that  be  was,  for  heresy,  deposed  in  the  synod  of 
Antioch ;  and  though  this  was  laid  open  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  as  being  most  ready  at  hand,  with  the  greatest  ease 
charged  upon  every  tnan,  and,  with  greatest  difficulty  ac- 
quitted by  any  man ;  yet  there  were  other  suspicions  raised 
upon  him  privately,  or,  at  least,  talked  of  *  ex  post  facto,'  and 
pretended,  as  causes  of  his  deprivation,  lest  the  sentence 
should  seem  too  hard  for  ^the  firat  offence.  And  yet»  what 
they  were,  no  man  could  tell,  saith  the  story.  But  it  is  ob- 
servable what  Socrates  saith*,  as  an  excuse  for  such  pro- 
ceedings, Tofrp  a  Isri  irarrsy  wii&auri  rHv  MaBcufovfAemn  wwcar  oi 
moMowot,  samyo^rrs;  fm  sot  ag-tCfi  Xcyorrc^,  rof  ii  mlriof  T9( 
acifiiioi  ou  >iycitci'  **  It  is  the  manner  among  the  bishops, 
when  they  accuse  them  that  are  deposed,  they  call  them 
wicked,  but  they  publish  not  the  actions  of  their  impiety .^^ — 
It  might  possibly  be  that  the  bishops  did  it  in  tenderness  of 
their  reputation,  but  yet  hardly ;  for  to  punish  a  person  pub- 
licly and  highly^  is  a  certain  declaring  the  person  punished 
guilty  of  a  high  crime,  and  then  .to  conceal  the  fault,  upcm 
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pretence  to  pretierve  his  reputation,  leaves  every  man  at 
liberty'  to  conjecture  what  he  pleaseth ;  who  possibly  will 
believe  it  worse  than  it  is,  inasmuch  as  they  think  his 
judges  so  diaritable  as  therefore  to  conceal  the  fkult,  lest  th& 
publishing  of  it  should  be  his  greatest  punishroent|  and  the 
scandal  greater  than  his  deprivation.  However,  this  course  % 
if  it  were  jtist  in  any,  was  unsafe  in  all ;  for  it  might  undo 
more  than*  it  could  preserve,  and,  therefore,  is  of  more  danger, 
than  it  can  be  of  charity.  It  is,  therefore,  too  probable  that 
the  matter  was  not  very  fair ;  for,  in  public  sentences,  the  acta 
ought  to  be  public,  but  that  they  rather  pretend  heresy  to 
bring  their  ends  about,  shows  how  easy  it  is  to  impute  that 
crime,  and  how  forward  they  were  to  do  it :  and  that  they 
might,  and  did  then,  aa  easily  call  heretic  as  afterward,  when 
VigiliuB  was  condemned  of  heresy,  for  saying  there  were 
antipodes ;  or  as  the  friars  of  late  did,  who  suspected  Greek 
and  Hebrew  of  heresy,  and  called  their  professors  heretiGS^ 
and  had  like  to  have  put  Terence  and  Demosthenes  into  the 
'  Index  Expurgatorius ;'  sure  enough  they  railed  *  at  them 
'  pro  concione,'  therefore  because  they  understood  them  not, 
and  had  reason  to  believe  they  would  accidentaUy  be  enemies 
to  their  reputation  among  the  people. 

18.  By  this  instance,  which  was  a  while  after  the  Nioene 
council,  where  the  acts  of  the  church  were  regular,  judicial^ 
and  orderly,  we  may  guess  at  the  sentences  passed  upon 
heresy,  at  such  times  and  in  such  cases,  when  their  process  was 
more  piivate,  and  their  acts  more  tumultuary,  their  informa- 
tion less  certain,  and,  therefore,  their  mistakes  more  easy  and 
frequent.  And  it  is  remarkable,  in  the  case  of  the  hereay  of 
Montanus,  the  scene  of  whose  heresy  lay  within  the  first 
three  hundred  years,  though  it  was  represented  in  the  cata^ 
logues  afterwards,  and  possibly  the  mistake  concerning  it,  is 
to  be  put  upon  the  score  of  Epiphanius,  by  whom  Montanus 
and  his  followers  were  put  into  the  catalogue  of  heretics,  for 
commanding  abstinence  from  meats,  as  if  they  were  unclean, 
and  of  themselves  unlawful.  Now  the  truth  was,  Montanus 
said  no  such  thing;  but  commanded  frequent  abstinenee^ 
enjoined  dry  diet,  and  an  ascetic  table,  not  for  conscience 

<  SimpHciter  pateat  vitiam  fortaise  pusillum ; 
Quod  tegitar,  miijas  creditur  esse  nialuiu.         Mori,  iii.  4f. 
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sake,  but  for  discipline ;  and  yet  because  b^  did  this  with  too 
much  rigour  and  strictness  of  mandate,  the  primitive  church 
mi$Iiked  it  in  him,  as  being  too  near  their  error,  who,  by  a 
Judaical  superstii'On,  abstained  from  meats  as  from  undean- 
ness.  This,  by  the  way,  will  much  concern  them,  who  place 
too  much  sanctity  in  such  rites  and  acts  of  discipline ;  for  it 
is  an  eternal  rule,  and  of  never-failing  truth,  that  such  ab- 
stinencies,  if  they  be  obtruded  as  acts  of  original  immediate 
duty  and  sanctity,  are  unlawful  and  superstitious ;  if  they  be 
for  discipline,  they  may  be  good,  but  of  no  great  profit ;  it  is 
that  apttXa  roD  aifianr^,  which,  St.  Paul  says,  profited  bat 
little ;  and  just  in  the  same  degree,  the  primitive  chordi 
esteemed  them ;  for  they  therefore  reprehended  Montanus, 
for  urging  such  abstinences  with  too  much  earnestness, 
though  but  in  the  way  of  discipline ;  for  that  it  was  no  more, 
Tertullian,  who  was  himself  a  Montanist,  and  knew  best  the 
opinions  of  his  own  sect,  testifies;  and  yet  Epiphanius,  re- 
porting the  errors  of  Montanus,  commends  that  which  Mpn- 
tanus  truly  and  really  taught,,and  which  the  primitive  church 
condemned  in  him ;  and,  therefore,  represents  that  heresy  to 
another  sense,  and  affixes  that  to  Montanus,  which  Epiphaniua 
believeda  heresy,  and  yet,  which  Montanus  did  not  teach. 
And  this  also,  among  many  other  tiungs,  lessens  my  opinion 
yery  much  of  the  integrity  or  discretion  of  the  old  catalogue^ 
of  heretics,  and  much  abates  my  4X>nfidenoe  towards  them. 

19.  And  now  that  I  have  mentioned  them  casually,  iq 
passing  by,  I  shall  give  a  short  account  of  them ;  for  men  are 
much  mistaken;  some  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  truth 
of  them,  as  believing,  them  to  be  all  true ;  some  concerning 
their  purpose,  as  thinking  them  sufficient,  not  only  to  con- 
demn all  those  opinions,  there  called  heretical,  but  to  be  a 
precedent  to  all  ages  of  the  church,  to  be  free  jand  forward  in 
calling  heretic.  But  he  that  considers  the  catalogues  them- 
selves,  as  they  are  collected  by  EpiplMmius,  Philastrius,  aa4 
St.  Austin,  shall  find  that  many  are  reckoned  for  heretics^ 
for  opinions  in  matters  disputable,  and  undetermined,  and  of 
no  consequence ;  and,  in  these  catalogues  of  heretics,  there 
are  men  numbered  for  heretics,  which,  by  every  side  respecj 
tively,  are  acquitted ;  so  that  there  is  no  company  of  men  in 
the  world  that  admit  these  catalogues  as  good'  records,  or 
sufficient  sentences  of  condemnation.     For  the  churches  of 
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the  reformation,  I  am  certain,  tbey  acquit  Aerius,  for  denying 
prayer  for  the  dead, — and  the  Eustathian^,  for  denying  in- 
vocation of  saints.  And  I  am  partly  of  opinion,  that  th& 
6hurch  of  Rome  is  not  willing  to  call  the  Collyridians  he- 
retics, for  offering  a. cake  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  unless  she  also 
will  run  the  hazard  of  the  same  sentence,  for  offering  candles 
to  her :  and  that  they  will  be  glad,  with  St.  Austin,  (1.  ri.  de. 
Heeres.  c.  86.)  to  excuse  the  TertuUianists  %  for  picturing  God 
in  a  yisible  corporeal  representment.  And  yet  these  s^cta 
are  put  in  the  black  book  by  Epiphanius,  and  St.  Austin,  and 
Isidore  respectively.  I  remember  also,  that  the  Osseni  are 
called  heretics,  because  they  refused  to  worship  towards  the 
east ;  and  yet,  in  that  dissent,  I  find  not  the  malignity  of  & 
heresy,  nor  any  thing  against  an  article  of  faith  or  good 
manners;  and  it  being  only  in  circumstance,  it  were  bard,  ii^ 
they  were  otherwise  pious  men  and  true  believers,  to  send, 
them  to  hell  for  such  a  trifle*  The  ParermeneutsB  refused  to 
follow  other  men's  dictates  like  sheep,  but  would  expound 
Scripture  according  to  the  best  evidence  themselves  coulc^ 
find,  and  yet  were  called  heretics,  whether  they  expounded 
true  or  no.  The  Pauliciani\  for  being  offender!  at  crosses,—-, 
the  Prodians,  for  saying,  in  a  regenerate  man  all  his  sins 
were  not  quite  dead,  but  only  curbed  and  assuaged, — were 
called  heretics,  and  so  condemned,  for  aught  I  know,  for 
affirming  that  which  all  pious  men  feel,  in  themselves,  to  be 
too  trucv  And  he  that  will  consider  how  numerous  the  qata* 
logues  are,  and  to  whi^t  a  volume  they  are.  come  in  their  last 
coUections>  to  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  twenty  (For  so 
many  heresies  and  heretics  are  reckoned  by  Prateolus),  may 
think,  that  if  a  retrenchment  were  justly  made  of  truths,  an4 
all  imperlinencies,  and  all  opinions,  either  still  disputable,  or 
less  considerable,  the  number  would  much  decrease ;  and« 
tiierefore,  that  the  catalogues  are  much  amiss,  and  the  name 
heretic  is  made  a '  terriculamentum'  to  affright  people  from 
their  belief,  or  to.  discountenance  the  persons  of  men,  and  dis^ 
repute  them,  that  their  schools  may  be  empty,  and  their 
disciples  few. . 

20.  So  that  J  shall  not  need  to  instance  how  that  some  men 

"  D.  Tliom.  ].  contra  Gent.  c.  tl. 
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were  called  heretics  by  Philastrius,  for  rejecting  the  tnns^ 
lation  of  the  Seventy,  and  following  the  bible  of  Aquila, 
wherein  the  great  faults  mentioned  by  Philastrius,  are  that 
he  translates  X^ttrriv  BtWf  not  *  Christum/  but '  unctum  Bei/ 
and  instead  of '  Emanuel'  writes  *  Deus  nobiscnm.'    But  this 
most  concerns  them  of  the  primitive  church,  with  whom  the 
translation  of  Aquila  was  in  great  reputation,  ''  is  enim  yeluti 
plus  iquibusdam— intellexisse  laudatur :"  "  It  was  supposed 
he  was  a  great  clerk,  tgid  understood  more  than  ordinary;^  it. 
may  be  he  did.    But  whether  yea  or  no,  yet,  since  the  other 
translators,  by  the  confession  of  Philastrius,  **  qucedam  pree- 
termisisse  necessitate  urgente  cogerentur,"  if  some  wise  men, 
or  unwise,  did  follow  a  translation  who  understood  the  ori- 
ginal well  (for  so  Aquila  had  learnt  amongst  the  Jews),  it  was 
hard  to  call  men  heretics  for  following  his  translation,  espe- 
cially since  the  other  bibles  (which  were  thought  to  have  in 
them  contradictories,  and,   it  was  confessed,  had  omitted 
some  things)  were  excused  by  necessity, — and  the  others' ne- 
cessity of  following  Aquila,  when  they  had  no  better,  was 
not  at  all  considered,  nor  a  less  crime  than  heresy  laid  upon 
their  scorer.    Such  another  was  the  heresy  of  the  Quarto- 
decimani ;  for  the  Easterlings  were  all  proclaimed  heretics^ 
for  keeping  Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  East ;  and  as  Sp» 
crates  and  Nicephorus  report,  the  bishop  of  Bxmie  was  Teiy 
forward  to  excommunicate  all  the  bishops  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
for  observing  the  feast  according  to  ihe  tradition  of  their 
ancestors,  though  they  did  it  modestly,  quietly,  and  without 
faction ;  and  although  they  pretended,  and  were  as  well  aUe 
to  prove  their  tradition  from  St.  John,  of  so  observing  it,  as 
the  western  church  could  prove  the  tradition  derivative  from 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul.    If  such  things  as  these  make  up  the 
catalogues  of  heretics  (as  we  see  they  did),  their  accounts 
differ  from  the  precedents  they  ought  to  have  foUowed, — that 
is,  the  censures  apostolical, — and,  therefore,  are  unsafe  pre- 
cedents for  us ;  and  unless  they  took  the  liberty  of  using  the 
word  heresy,  in  a  lower  sense  than  the  world  now  dodi, 
since  the  councils  have  been  forward  in  pronouncing  ana- 
thema, and  took  it  only  for  a  distinct  sense,  and  a  d^ering 

y  Philast.  99.  eo«  inter  haereticos  nnmeinf ,  qoi  *  spiracalam  vito'  io  libra 
Genes,  interprctantur  <  animani  rationalem/  et  non  poUiU '  gntiam  Spiiilfts 
Sancti. 
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persuasion ' in  maUem  of  .opiniQn..and  minute  articles,  wd 
cannotexcuse  the  persons  of  the  men :  but-  if  they  intended 
the  crime  of  heresy  against  those  opinions,  as  they  laid  them 
down  in- their  catalogaes,  that  crime,  I  say,  which  is  s^  work 
of  the  flesh,  whi<^  excludes  from,  the  kingdom  .of  heaven^ 
all  that  I  shall  say  against  them>  is,  that  the  causeless  curse 
shall  return  empty^  and  no  man  is  dainned  the  sooner,  be^ 
cause  his. enemy  cries  J  Horofare,  and  they  that  were  the 
judges  and  accusers,  might  err  as  well  as  the  persons  accused, 
and  might  need  AS  .charitable  construction,  of  their  opinions 
and  practices- as  the  other.  And  of  this  we  are  sure,  tiiey 
had  no  warmnt  from  any  rule  of  Scripture,  or  practice  apos*- 
tolical,  for  driving  so  furiously  and  hastily,  in  such  decretory 
sentences.  But  I  am  willing  rather  to  believe  their  sense  c^ 
the  word  'heresy'  was  more  gentle  than  with  us  it  is;  and  for 
that  they  might  have  wanant  from  Scripture. 

21.  But  by  the  way,  I  observe,  that  although  th3ae  catsr 
iogues  are  a  great  instance  to  show,  that  they  whose  aga 
-and  ^irits  were  far  distant  from  the  apostles,  had  also  other 
judgments  concerning  faith  and  heresy,-  than  the  apdttleB 
had,  and  the  ages  apostolical ;  yet,  these  catalogues,  although 
they  are  reports  of  heresies,  in  the  second  and  third  ages, 
•are  not  to  be  put  upon  the  account  of  those  ages,,  not  to  be 
Teckoned  as  an  instance  of  their  judgment,  which,  akbongh 
it  was,  in  some  degrees,  more  culpable,  than  that  of  their  pre- 
•decessors,  yet,  in  respect  of  the  following  ages,  it  was  in* 
nocent  and  modest.  But  these  catsdogues  I  speak  of,  were 
"setdown  according  to  the  sense  of  the  ^  then  present  ages, 
in  which  as  they,  in  all  probability,  did  differ  from  the.appre- 
hensions  of  the  former  centuries,  so  it  .is  certain^  there  wene 
differing  learnings,  other  fancies,  divers  representments  and 
judgments  of  men  depending  upon  circumstances,  which  Cbe 
.first  ages  knew,  and ^e  following  ages*  did  not  9  and,  tfaenrc- 
<fore,  tibe  catalogues  were-  drawn*  with  some  tr^,  but  less 
-certainty,  as  appears  in  their  differing  about  the  mitfaors  of 
•HKMne  heresies ;  several  ofAnions  4mputcfd  to<  the^sami;,  and 
-eome  put  in  the  roll  of  faere^cs  by  one^- which  the  otherlefl 
^ont  $  which,  to  me,  is  an  argument,"'  that  theeoHeetoi^  were 
^letermined,  not  by  the  s^nse  and -sentence  of  the  three  first 
-ages^  but  by  Aemselves,  and  siome^ifeumBtmiceB  idbout  (bem, 
"yt^hSick  to  reckonr  for  heretio*^  wltth  ndt;    And  that- Aey 

VOU  VII.  K  K 
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thenoselyes  were  the  prime  judges,  or  perhaps  some  id  iheir 
own  age,  together  with  them ;  but  there  was  not  any  auffi* 
cient  external  judicatory  competent  to  declare  heresy^  that, 
by  any  public  or  sufficient  sentence  or  acts  of  court,  had  fur- 
nished them  with  warrant  for  their  catalogues.  And,  there- 
fore, they  are  no  argument  sufficient,  that  the  first  ages  of  the 
church,  which  certainly  were  the  best,  did  much  recede  from 
that  which  I  showed  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Scripture,  and  the 
practice  of  the  apostles :  they  all  contented  themselves  with, 
the  apostles'  creed,  as  the  rule  of  the  faith ;  and,  therefore, 
were  not  forwfird  to  judge  of  heresy,  but  by  analogy  to  their 
rule  of  faith.  And  tliose  catalogues,  made  afler  these  ages, 
are  not  sufficient  arguments  that  they  did  otherwise;  but 
rather  of  the  weakness  of  some  persons,  or  of  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  age  in  which  the  compilers  lived  ^  in  which 
the  device  of  calling  all  differing  opinions  by  the  name  of 
heresies,  might  grow  to  be  a  design  to  serve  ends,  and  to 
promote  interests,  as  often  as  an  act  of  zeal  and  just  indig* 
nation  against  evil  persons,  destroyers  of  the  faitfa^  and  cor- 
rupters of  manners. 

22.  For  whatever  private  men'b  opinions  were,  yet,  till 
the  Nicene  council,  the  rule  of  faith  was  entire  in  the  apostles* 
creed;  and  provided  they  retained  that,  they  easily  broke 
not  the  unity  of  ftuth,  however  differing  opinions  might  pos- 
sibly commence  in  such  things,  in  which  a  liberty  were  better 
suffered,  than  prohibited  with  a  breach  of  charity.  And  this 
appears  exactly  in  the  question  between  St.  Cyprian,  of 
Carthi^e,— ^nd  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome ;  in  which  one  in- 
stance it  is  easy  to  see,  what  was  lawful  and  safe  for  a  wise 
and  good  man ;  and  yet  how  others  began,  even  then,  to  be 
abused  by  that  temptation,  which  since  hath  invaded  aQ 
Christendom.  St.  Cyprian  rebaptized  heretics,  and  thought 
he  was  bound  so  to  do ;  calls  a  synod  in  Africa,  as  being 
metropolitan,  and  confirms  his  opinion  by  the  consent  of  his 
suffragans  and  brethren,  but  still  with  90  much  modesty,  that 
if  any  man  was  of  another  opinion,  he  judged  him  not,  but 
gave  him  that  liberty  that  he  desired  himself,  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Rome,  grows  angry,  exc^ommunicaAes  the  bishops 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  in  divers  synods  had  consented  to 
rebaptization, — and  without  peace,  and  without  charity,  con- 
demns them  for  heretics.    Indeed,  here  was  the  rarest  mix- 
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tiire  and  conjunction  of  unlikelihoods  that  I  have  observed. 
Here  was  error  of  opinion,  with  much  modesty  and  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  on  one  side ;  and  on  the  other,  an  over  active 
and  impetuous  zeal  to  attest  a  truth.   It  uses  not  to  be  so ;  for 
error  usually  is  supported  with  confidence,  and  truth  sup- 
pressed and  discountenanced  by  indifferency.     But  that  it 
might  appear  that  the  error  was  not  the  sin,  but-  the  uncha- 
ritableness,  Stephen  was  accounted  a  zealous  and  furious 
person;  and  St.  Cyprian,  though  deceived,  yet  a  very  good 
man,  and  of  great  sanctity*.     For  although  every  error  is  to 
be  opposed,  yet,  according  to  the  variety  of  errors,  so  is  there 
variety  of  proceedings.     If  it  be  against  faith,  that  is,  a 
destruction  of  any  part  of  the  foundation,  it  is  with  zeal  td 
be  resisted ;  and  we  have  for  it  an  apostolical  warrant,  *  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith  :'  Lut  then,  as  these  things  recede 
further  from  the  foundation,  our  certainty  is  the  less,  and 
their  necessity  not  so  much;  and,  therefore,  it  was  very  fit 
that  our  confidence  should  be  according  to  our  evidence, 
and  our  zeal  according  to  our  confidence,  and  our  confidence 
should  then  be  the  rule  of  our  communion,  and  the  lightness 
of  an  article  should  be  considered  with  the  weight  of  a  pre- 
cept of  charity.    And,  therefore,  there  are  some  errors  to  be 
reproved,  rather  by  a  private  friend  than  a  public  censure, 
and  the  persons  of  the  men  not  avoided,  but  admonished ; 
and  their  doctrine  rejected,  not  their  communion.     Few  opi- 
nions are  of  that  malignity  which  are  to  be  rejected  with  the 
same  exterminating  spirit,  and  confidence  of  aversation,  with 
which  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  condemned  Ebion, 
Manes,  and  Cerinthus ;  and  in  the  condemnation  of  heretics, 
the  personal  iniquity  is  more  considerable  than  the  obliquity 
of  the  doctrine,  not  for  the  rejection  of  the  article,  but  for 
censuring  the  persons ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  piety  of  the 
man  that  excused  St.  Cyprian ;  which  is  a  certain  argument, 
that  it  is  not  the  opinion,  but  the  impiety,  that  condemns 
and  makes  the  heretic.    And  this  was  it  which  Vincentiu^ 
Lirinensis  said,  in  this  very  case  of  St.  Cyprian :  *^  Uniuset 
qusdem  opinionis  (mirum  videri  potest)  judicamus  autore^ 
cathoKcos,  et  sequaces  hseretieos.    Excusamus  magistros, 
et  condemnamus  seholaslicos.    Qui  scripserunt  l^os  sunt 

•  Vide  S,  Ang.  fib.  ii.  c.  6.  dc  Bapt.  contra  Donat. 
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Jueredai  cobUi  quorum  libromm  de&nsores  detrudontur  ad  in- 
femum  \"    Which  saying,  if  we  confront  against  the  saying 
of  Salvian,  condemning  the  first  authors  of  the  Arian  sect, 
and  acquitting  the  followers^  —  we  are  taught  by  these  two 
wise  men.  that  an  error  is  not  it  that  sends  a  man  to  hell ; 
but  he  that  begins  the  heresy,  and  is  the  author  df  the  sect, 
he  is  the  man  mariced  out  to  ruin ;  and  his  followers  escaped, 
when  the  heresiarch  commenced  the  error  upon  pride  and 
ambition,  and  his  followers  went  after  him  in  simplicity  of 
their  heart.    And  so  it  waa  most  commonly:  bu^  on  the 
contrary,  when  the  first  man  in  the  opinion  was  honestly  and 
invincibly  deceived,  as  St.  Cyprian  was,  and  that  his  scholars, 
to  maintain  their  credit  or  their  ends,  maintained  the  opinion, 
not  for  the  .excellency  of  the  reason  persuading,  but  for  the 
benefit  and  accruements,  or  peevishness,  as  did  the  Dona- 
tistS|   '  qui  de  Cypriani  autoritate  sibi  camaliter  Uandiun- 
tuir/  aa  St.  Austin  said  of  ihem ;  then  the  scholars  are  the 
heretics,  and  the  master  is  a  catholic ;  for  his  error  is  not 
the  heresy  formally,  and  an  erring  person  may  be  a  catholic 
A  wicked  person,  in  his  error,  becomes  heretic,  when  the  good 
man,  in  the  same  error,  shall  have  all  the  rewards  oi  faiUi. 
For  whatever  an  ill  man  believes,  if  he  therefore  believe  it 
because  it  serves  his  own  ends,  be  his  belief  true  or  ftlse, 
the  man  hath  an  heretical  mind,  for,  to  serve  his  own  ends, 
his  mind  is  prepared  to  believe  a  lie.    But  a  good  man  that 
believes  what,  according  to  his  light,  and  upon  the  use  of  his 
moral  industry,  he  thinks  true,  whether  he  hits  upon  the 
right  or  no, — ^because  he  hath  a  niind  desirous  of  truth,  and 
prepared  to  believe  every  truth,  is  therefore  acceptable  ta 
Ood,  because  nothing  hindered  him  from  it,  but  what  he 
could  not  help,  his  misery  and  his  weakness,  which  being 
imperfections  merely  natural,  which  God  never  punishes,  — 
he  stands  fiur  for  a  blessing  of  his  morality,  which  God 
always  accepts.    So  that  now,  if  Stephen  had  followed  the 
example  of  God  Almighfy,  or  retained  but  the  same  peace- 
able spirit  which  his  brother  of  Carthage  did, — he  might, 
with  more  advantage  to  truth,  and  reputation  both  of  wiadom 
and  piety,  have  done,  his  duty  in  attesting  what  he  believed 
to  be  tru^ ;  for  we  are  as  much  bound  to  be  aealouft  puraoeia 
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of  peace,  as  earnest  coatenders  for  the  faith,  h  am  sure, 
more  earnest  we  ooght  to  be  for  the  peace  of  the'  church, 
than  for  an  article  which  is  not  of  the  fidth,  —  as  this  qnes^ 
tion  of  rebaptization  was  not;  for  St.  Cyprian  died  in  belief 
^pdnst  it,  and  yet  was  a  catholic,  and  a  martyr  for  the  Christ 
tian  &ith. 

23.  The  sum  is  this :  St.  Cyprian  did  right  in  a  wrong 
oause^  as  it  hath  been  sinoe  jiidged ;  and  Stephen' did  ill  in 
a  good  cansel  As  far  then  as  piety  and  charity  is  to  be  pre^ 
ferred  before  a  true  opinion,  so  iar  is  St.  Cyprian's'  praetioa 
a  better  precedent  for  us^  and  an  example  of  primitive  sanc^ 
tity,  than  the  zeal  and  indiscretion  of  Steph«i.  St.  Cyprian 
had  not  learned  to  forbid  to  any  one  a  liberty  of  prophesying 
or  interpretation,  if  he  transgressed  not  the  foundation  of 
ftith,  and  tha  creed  of  the  apostles. 

24.  Well,  thus  it  was,  and  thus  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  fint 
ages :  the  faith  of  Christendom  rested  stiU  upon  the  same 
foundation,  and  the  judgments  of  heresies  were  accordingly, 
or  were  amiss.  But  the  first  great  yiolation  of  this  truth 
was,  when  general  councils  came  in,  and  the  symbols  were 
enlarged,  and  new  articles  were  made  as  nrach  of  necessity 
to  be  beheyed  as  the  creed  of  the  apostles,  and  damnation 
dtfeatened  to  them  that  did  dissent ;  and  at  last  the  creeds 
mnlttptied  in  number  and  in  articles,  and  tlMi  liberty  of  pro- 
phesying began  to  be  something  rei^rained. 

26.  And  this  was  of  so  much  the  more  force  and  efficacy, 
because  it  began  upon  great  reason,  and,  in  the-  first  instance, 
with  success  good  enough.  For  I  am  much  pleased  wiiih 
the  cidarging  of  the  creed,  which  the  council  of  Nice  made^ 
because  they  enlarged  it  to  my  sense :  but  I  am  not  sui^  that 
others  are  satisfied  with  it.  While  we  Idok  upon  the  ^rticlefc 
they  did  determine,  we  see  all  things  well  enough ;  but  there 
are  some  wise  peilsonages  who  consider  it  in  a&  cirewtistance^, 
ssmI  think  the  church  had  been  asore  happy,  if  A»  had  not 
been,  in  some  sense,  constrained  to  alter  Ihe  simplicity  of 
her  faith,  and  mnke  it  more  curious  and  articulale,  so  much 
that  be  had  need  be  a  subtle  man  to  undeistand  the  rer^ 
words  of  the  new  determinations. 

26.  For  the  fint  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria^  in  tlw 
presence  of  his  clergy,  entreats'^  somewhat  more  cufioudy 
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of  the  secret  of  the  myslerious  Trinity  and  Unity ;  so  cnfi* 
oasly  tbat  Ariua  (who  was  a  sophiater  too  subtle,  as  it  aAtf- 
wards  appeared)  misunderstood  him»  and  thought  he  intended 
to  bring  in  the  heresy  of  Sabellius.  For  while  he  taught  the 
unity  of  tlie  Trinity,  either  he  did  it  so  inartificially,  or  so 
intricately,  that  Anus  thought  he  did  not  distinguish  the 
persons,  when  the  bishop  intended  only  the  unity  of  nature. 
Against  this  Arius  furiously  drives ;  and,  to  confnte  Sabellin^ 
and  in  him  (as  he  thought)  the  bishop,  distinguishes  the 
natures  too,  and  so,  to  secure  the  article  of  the  Trinity,  de- 
stroys the  unity.  It  was  the  first  time  the  question  was  dis- 
puted in.  the  world,  and  in  such  mysterious  niceties,  possibly 
every  wise  man  may  understand  something,  but  few  can 
understand  all, — and,  therefore,  suspect  what  they  under- 
stand not,  and  are  furiously  zealous  for  that  part  of  it  which 
they  do  perceire.  Well,  it  happened  in  these  as  always  in 
such  cases,  in  things  men  understand  not,  they,  are  most 
impetuous ;  and  because  suspicion  is  a  thing  infinite  in  de- 
grees, for  it  hath  nothing  to  determiiie  it,-:— a  snspicioas 
person  is  ever  most  violent ;  for  his  fears  are  worse  than  the 
thing  feared,  because  the  thing  is  limited,  but  his  fears  are 
not ;  so  that  upon  this  grew  contentions  on  both  sides,  and 
tumultuous  railing  and. reviling  each  other;  and  then  the 
laity  were  drawn  into  parts,  and.  the  Meletians  abetted  the 
wrong  part ;  and  .the  right  part,  fearing  to  be  oreibome,  did 
any  thing  that  was  next  at  hand  to  secure  itself^.  Now  then, 
they  that  lived  in  that  age,  that  understood  the  mai,  that 
saw  how  quiet  the  church  was  before  this  stir,  how  miserably 
rent  now,  what  little  benefit  from  the  question,  what  sdiism 
about  it,  —  gave  other  censures  of  the  business  than  we  since 
have  done,  who  only  look  upon  the  article  determined  with 
truth  and  approbation  of  the  church  generally,  since  that 
time.  But  the  epistle^  of  Constantine  to  AJ^ander  and 
Arius,  tells  the  truth,  and  chides  them  both  for  commen- 
cing the  question,  Alexander  for  broaching  it,  Arius  for 
taking  it  up.  And  although  this  be  true/  that  it  had  been 
better  for  the  church  it  never  had  begun,  yet  being  begun, 
what  IS  to  be  done  in  it?  .  Of  this  also,  in  that  admirable 
epistle,  we  have  the  empergr's  judgment,  (I  suppose  not 
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without  the  advice  and  privity  of  Ebsiug,  bishop  of  Corduba, 
whom  the  emperor  loved  and  trusted  much,  and  employed  in 
the  delivery  of  the  letters) ;  for,  first,  he  calls  it  "  a  certain 
vain  piece  of  a  question,  ill  begun,  and  more  unadvisedly, 
published ;  a  question  which  no  law  or  ecclesiastical  canon 
defineth;  a  fruitless  contention,  the  product  of  idle  brains; 
a  matter  so  nice,  so  obscure,  so  intricate,  that  it  was  neither 
to  be  explicated  by  the  cle]^,  nor  understood  by  the  people ; 
^  dispute  of  words,  a  doctrine  inexplicable,  but  most  dan- 
gerous when  taught,  lest  it  introduce  discord  or  blasphemy ; 
and>  therefore,  the  objector  was  rash,  and  the  answerer  unad- 
vised ;  for  it  concerned  not  the  substance  of  faith,  or  the 
worship  of  God,  nor  any  chief  commandment  of  Scripture ; 
and,  therefore,  why  should  it  be  the  matter  of  discord  ?  for 
though  the  matter  be  grave,  yet,  because  neither  necessary 
nor  explicable,  the  contention  is  trifling  and  toyish.  And, 
therefore,  as  the  philosophers  of  the  same  sect,  though 
di£Pering  in  explication  of  an  opinion,  yet  more  love  the 
unity  of  their  profession,  than  disagree  for  the  difference  of 
opinion ;  so  should  Christians,  believing  in  the  same  God, 
retaining  the  same  faith,  having  the  same  hopes,  opposed  by 
the  same  eneoues,  not  fall  at  variance  upon  such  disputes^ 
considering  our  understandings  are  not  all  alike,  and,  there- 
fore, neither  can  our  opinions  in  such  mysterious  articles. 
So  that  the  matter  being  of  no  great  importance,  but  vain, 
and  a  toy  in  respect  of  the  excellent  blessings  of  peace  and 
charity,  it  were  good  that  Alexander  and  Arius  should  leave 
contending,  keep  their  opinions  to  themselves,  ask  each  other 
forgiveness,  and  give  mutual  toleration/'  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  Constanline's  letter;  and  it  contains  in  it  much 
reason,  if  he  did  not  undervalue  the  question ;  but  it  seems 
\t  was  not  then  thought  a  question  of  faith,  but  of  nicety  of 
dispute;  they  both  did  believe  one  God,  and  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity. Now,  then,  that  he  afterwards  called  the  Nicene  council, 
it  was  upon  occasion  of  the  vileness  of  the  men  of  the  Arian 
part,  their  eternal  discord  and  pertinacious  wrangling,  and 
to  bring  peace  into  the  church :  that  was  the  necessity,  and 
in  order  to  it  was  the  determination  of  the  article.  But,  for 
the  article  itself,  the  letter  declares  whi^t  opinion  he  had  of 
that ;  and  this  letter  was  by  Socrates  called  "  a  wonderful 
exhortation,  full  of  grave  and  sober  counseb^'*  and  such  a^i 
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HoSitis  himdelfy  who  was  the  messdnger^  pressed  wiA  M 
e&rnestness^  with  all  the  skill  and  aathority  he  bad. 
'  27.  I  know  the  opinion  the  worid  had  of  the  aitide  after-^ 
wardSy  is  quite  differing  fVom  this  censure  given  6t  it'before  ;** 
Cindy  therefore,  fhey  haVe  put  it  itito  the  t^reed,  I  suppose,  to' 
bring  the  world  to  tinity,  and  to  prevent  sedition  in  this' 
question,  ahd  the  accidental  blasphemies  which  Were  occa--^ 
rfoned  by  their  curious  talkings  of  such  secret  ihysteries,  and' 
by  their  illiterate  resolutions.  But,  although  the  article  w^ 
determined  with  an  excellent  spirit,  and  we  all,  ^ith  much* 
feeson,  profess  to  believe  it,  yet  it  is  another  consideratioi)/ 
whether  or  uo  it  might  not  have  been  better  determined,  if 
with  more  simplicity ;  and  another  yet,  whether  or  no,  sincef 
many  of  the  bishops  who  did  believe  this  thmg,  yet  did  nof 
like  the  nicety  and  curiosity  of  expressing  it,  it  had  not  been 
ihore  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles^  to  have  made 
a  determination  of  the  article  by  way  of  exposition  of  the 
apostles'  creed,  and  to  have  left  this  in  a  rescript,  for  record 
to  all  posterity,  and  not  to  have  enlarged  the  creed  with  it ; 
for  since  it  was  an  explication  of  an  article  of  the  creed  of  the 
apostles,  as  sermons  are  of  places  of  Scripture,  it  ni'as  thought 
by  some  that  Scripture  might,  with  go6d  profit  and  greitt 
truth,  be  expounded,  and  yet  the  expositions  not  put  into  the 
canon,  or  go  for  Scripture,  btit  that  left  still  in  the  naked 
Ori^nal  siiUplicity ;  and  so  much  the  rather,  since  that  eipli- 
cation  was  further  ftom  the  foundation  i  and,  though  indsl 
certamty  true,  yet  not  penned  by  so  infallible  a  spirit  as  ifvd 
that  of  the  apostles,  and,  therefore,  not  with  So  much  evi- 
dence as  (Certainty.  And  if  they  h^d  pleased,  they  migfai 
<&aVe  made  use  of  an  admirable  precedent,  to  this  and  mAn^jf 
other  gre&t  and  good  purposes,  no  leis  than  of  th6  blessed 
apostles,  Wbos^  symbol  they  might  have  imitated,  with  9A 
npiUch  simplicity  as  they  did  the  expli^ssions  bf  Scripture, 
when  they  first  composed  it.  For  it  is  ihcfst  dotisideraU^ 
that  althou^,  in  reason,  every  clause  in  the  ^eed  shotdd  hi 
(ilear;  and  so  inopportune  and  Un^pt  to  variely  of  interpret 
tktion,  that  there  niight  bd  h6  plac^  left  for  setehd  st^nseft) 
jOr  vai^i^ty  tjt  expositions  i  yet,  when  they  thought  fit  to  insM 
$Q.mq  mysteri^ft  into  i^e  creed,  which,  in^  Scripthre,  wer4 
expressed  in  sb  tnjfsteiious  words,  ^at  the  last  und  mosi 
«!tl4Sdt  s6n)s&  w6tdd  MiH  bfe  Utefat ;  yet^  thi^y  who  (if  ever  tny 
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did)  uiidentood  all  the  senses*  and-  seet^ts  of  it, '  thouglit  it 
not  At  to  use  any  words  but  the  words  of  Scripture,  parti-* 
Cttlarly  in  the  articles  of  '  Christ's  descending  into  hell/  and' 
'  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God/  to  show  ns,  that  those 
creeds  are  best,-  which  keep  the  very  words  of  Scripture ;' 
and'  that  faith  is  best,  which  hath  greatest  simplicity ;  and 
that  it  is  better,'  in  all  cases,  humUy  tor  submit,  than  curi- 
ously to  inquire,  and  pry  into  the  mystery  under  the  cloud  i 
and  to  hazard  our  faith,  by  impiroTing  ottr  knowledge.  If 
the  Nicene  fathers  had  done  so  too,  possibly  the  church  would 
Mver  have  repented  it. 

28.  And,  indeed,  the  experience  the  chtirch  had  afler-^ 
wards,  showed  that  the  bishops  and  priests  were  not  satii^ 
ied  in  all  circaibstances,  nor  the  schism  appeased,  nor  the 
persons  agreed,  nor  the  canons  accepted,  nor  the  article 
understood,  nor  anything  right,  but  when  they  were  over- 
borne with  authority;  which  authority,  when  the  scales 
turned,  did  the  same  service  and  promotion  to  the  contrary. 

29.  But  it  is  considerable,  that  it  Was  not  the  article,  of 
the  thing  itself,  that  troubled  the  disagreeing  persons,  but  the 
manner  of  representing  it.  For  the  five  dissenters,  Eusebius 
6f  Nicomedia,  Theognis,  Maris,  Theonas,  and  Secundtts^ 
believed  Christ  to  be  th^  very  Gknl  of  very  Ood ;  but  the 
clause  of  ifiooio'toi  they  derided,  as  being  persuaded  by  theit 
logi<^,  that  he  was  neither  *  of  the  substance  of  the  Father/ 
by  division,  as  S.  piece  of  a  lump ;  nor  derivation,  as  children 
firom  their  parents ;  iior  by  production,  as  buds  from  trees ; 
and  nobody  conld  tell  them  any  other  way  at  that  time,  and 
that  made  the  fire  to  born  still.  And  that  was  it  1  said :  if 
the  article  had  been  with  mote  simplicity,  and  less  nicety, 
determined,  charity  would  have  gained  more,  and  faith  would 
have  lost  nothing.  And  we  shall  find  the  wisest  of  them  all, 
for  so  Eusebius  Pamphilns  *  was  esteemed,  published  a  creed 
6r  cbnfession  in  the  synod ;  and  though  be,  and  all  the  rest, 
believed  that  great  'mystery  of  godliness,  '  Ood  manifestea 
in  the  flesh/  yet  he  was  not  fully  satnfied,  nor  so  soon,  of 
fhe  clause  of  ^  one  substance/  tiH  he  had  done  a  little  vfo- 
lence  to  his  own  understanding ;  for  even  when  he  had  sub- 
ncribed  to  the  clause  of  *  one  substance^'  he  does  it  with  a 
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protestation,  that  *  heretofore  he  never  had  heen  aoqaaiDted, 
nor  accustomed  himself  to  such  speeches.'  And  the  sense 
of  the  word  ^  was  either  so  ambiguous,  or  their  meaning  so 
uncertain,  that  Andreus  Fricius  does,  with  some  probability, 
dispute  that  the  Nicene  fathers,  by  o^woo^ovor,  did  mean '  Patris 
similitudiuem,  non  essentiee  unitatem'.'  And  it  was  so  well 
understood  by  personages  disinterested,  that  when  Arius 
and  Euzoius  had  confessed  Christ  to  be  *  Deus  Yerbuna,' 
without  inserting  the  clause  of '  one  substance/  the  eoqperor, 
by  his  letter,  approved  of  his  faith,  and  restored  him  to  his 
country  and  office,  and  the  communion  of  the  church.  And 
a  long  time  after,  although  the  article  was  believed  with 
nicety  enough  ^,  yet,  when  they  added  more  words  still  to  the 
mystery,  and  brought  in  the  word  vworraaa^  saying  there 
were  three  '  hypostases '  in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  it  was  so  long 
before  it  could  be  understood,  that  it  was  believed  therefore, 
because  they  would  not  oppose  their  superiors,  or  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  church,  in  things  which  they  thought  could  not 
be  understood :  insomuch,  that  St.  Jerome  wrote  to  Damascus 
in  these  words :  **  Deceme,  si  placet,  obsecro,  non  timebo  tree 
)xypostases  dicere,  si  jubetis :''  and  again,  ^'  Obtestor  beati- 
tudinem  tuam  per  Crucifixum,  mundi  salutem,  per  ofjtooia^uv 
Trinitatem,  ut  mihi  epistolib  tuis,  sive  tacendarum,  sive  dicen- 
darum  hypostaseon  detur  autoritas/' 

30.  But,  without  all  question,  the  Others  determined  the 
question  with  much  truth ;  though  I  cannot  say  the  aigu* 
ments,  upon  which  they  built  their  decrees,  were  so  good,  as 
the  conclusion  itself  was  certain.  But  that  which  in  this 
case  is  considerable,  is,  whether  or  no  they  did  well  in  put> 
ting  a  curse  to  the  foot  of  their  decree,  and  the  decree  itself 
into  the  symbol,  as  if  it  had  been  of  the  same  necessity  ? 
For  the  curse,  Eusebius  Pamphilus  could  hardly  find  in  his 
heart  to  subscribe,  —  at  last  he  did,  but  with  this  clause, — 
that  he  subscribed  it,  because  the  former  curse  did  only 
'  forbid  men  to  acquaint  themselves  with  foreign  speeches 
and  unwritten  languages,'  whereby  confusion  and  discord  are 
brought  into  the  church.    So  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 
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^  Nod  iinpradenter  dixit,  qui  cariosc  ezpttcatHmi  bnjiis  mjitcrii  dictMa 
Arlstonis  pbilosophi  applicvit.  Hrlleboras  ntger,  n  enmlikB  fvmaUur,  porgaC 
ct  Maat :  qrnuD  ftotem  tcritnr  ct  cvniiiiiiiiiitv,  aiifibcst. 
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BMgistefial  high  assertion  of  (he  article,  as  an  andeavootr  to 
secure  the  peace  of  the  church.  And  to  the  same  porpose» 
for  aught  I  know,  the  fathers  composed  a  form  of  confession, 
not  as  a  prescript  rule  of  faith  to  build  the  hopes  of  our  sal- 
vation on^  but  as  a  ^  tessera'  of  that  communion,  which*  by 
public  authority,  was  therefore  established  upon  those  artiicles^ 
because  the  articles  were  true,  though  not  of  prime  neces* 
sity ;  and  because  that  unity  of  confession  was  judged,  as 
things  then  stood,  the  best  preserver  of  the  unity  of  minds. 

31.  But  I  shall  observe  this,  that  although  the  Nicene 
fathers,  in  that  case,  at  that  time,  and  in  that  conjuncture  of 
circumstances,  did  well  (and  yet  their  approbation  is  made, 
by  after  ages,  ^  ex  post  &cto') :  yet  if  this  precedent  had  beea 
followed  by  all  councils  (and  certainly  they  bad  equal  power, 
if  they  thought  it  equally  reasonable),  and  that  they  had  put 
all  their  decrees  into  the  creed,  as  some  have  done  since,  tQ 
what  a  volume  had  the  creed  by  this  time  swelled  ?  and  all 
the  house  had  run  into  foundation,  nothing  left  for  superstruo^ 
tures.  But  that  they  did  not,  it  appears,  1.  That  since  they 
thought  all  their  decrees  true,  yet  tiiey  did  not  think  th^m  aU 
necessary,  at  least  not  in  that  degree,  and  that  they  published 
such  decrees,  they  did  it  *  declarando,'  not  *  imperando,'  as 
doctors  in  their  chairs,  not  masters  of  other  men's  faith  .and 
consciences.  2.  And  yet  there  Js  some  more  modesty,  ok 
wariness,  or  necessity  (what  shall  I  call  it  ?)  tiian  this  comes 
to :  for  why  are  not  all  controversies  determined  ?  But  even 
when  general  assemblies  of  prelates  have  been,  sodie  centre* 
versies,  that  have  been  very  vexatious,  have  b^en  preter? 
mitted,  and  others  of  less  consequence,  have  been  deter- 
mined. Why  did  never  any  general  council  oondeinn,  in 
express  sentence,  the  Pelagian  heresy,  that  great  pest,  that 
subtie  infection  of  Christendom?  and  yet  divers  general 
councils  did  assemble,  while  the  heresy  was  in  the  world* 
Both  these  cases,  in  several  degrees,  leave  men  in  their  liberty 
of  believing  and  prophesying.  Thp  latter  prodaims,  that  aU 
controversies  cannot  be  determined  to  sufficient  purposes ; 
and  the  .first  declares,  that  those  that  are,  ate  not  all  of  them 
matters  of  faith ;  and  themselves  are  not  so  secure,  birt.they 
may  be  deceived ; .  and,  therefore,  possibly,  it  were  better  it 
were  let  atone ;  for  if  the  latter  leaves  them  divided  in  their 
opmipns,  yet  their  communions,  and,  therefore,  probably, 
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their  cbarftM  are  not  divided ;  but  tbt  formar  dividei 
communiotift,  and  hinders  their  interest;  —  and  yet  for  a»^t 
is  oertaiHy  the  accused  persim  is  the  better  catholic.  And 
jH^  after  all  this^  it  is  not  safety  enough  to  say,  *  Let  the  coaift* 
eil  or  prelates  detennine  articles  WMily,  seldom,  with  gre«t 
oatttiOD,  and  with  much  sweetness  and  modesty.'  For  though 
thb  be  better  than  to  do  it  rashly,  fraqnently,  and  furiously ; 
yet|  if  we  once  transgress  the  bounds  set  us  by  the  apostles 
in  their  creed,  and  not  only  preach  other  truths,  but  deter-p 
ttiine  them '  pro  tribimali '  as  well  as '  pro  cathedra,'  although 
there  be  no  error  in  the  sii^eet  matter,  as  in  Nice  there  was 
none ;  yet^  if  the  next  ages  say  they  will  determine  aaodier 
4fftic1e  with  as  much  care  and  caution,  and  pretend  as  great 
a  neoessity,  there  is  no  hindering  them,  but  by  giving  rea- 
•OQs  against  it ;  and  so  like  enough  they  might  hare  done 
against  the  decreeing  the  article  at  Nice;  jret  that  thn  ia 
not  sufficient;  for  since  Ae  authority  of  the  Nicene  council 
hath  grown  to  the  height  of  a  mountainous  prejudice  against 
Itfm  that  should  say  it  was  iU  done,  the  same  reason  and  the 
iame  necessity  asay  be  pretended  by  any  age,  and  in  any 
Muncil ;  bXiA  they  think  themsdvea  warranted  by  tiie  great 
pyecedent  at  Nice,  to  proceed  as  peremptorily  as  they  did ;  but 
th<m  if  any  other  assembly  of  learned  men  may  possibly  be 
lieoeived,  were  it  not  better  they  riiould  spare  the  labonr,  than 
that  they  should,  with  so  greiat  pomp  and  solemnities,  engage 
men's  persuasions,  and  determine  an  article  which  after^-agea 
must  rescind ;  for,  therefore,  most  certainly,  in  their  own  age» 
the  point,  with  safety  of  iaith  and  sahratioa,  might  have  been 
cK^ted  mid  ftsbelieved :  and  that  many  men's  faiths  have 
been  tied  up  by  acts  and  decrees  of  councils  for  thoae 
articlea,  b  iriiich  the  nesst  age  did  see  a  liberty  had  better 
been  preeerved,  because  an  error  was  determmed, — ^we  shall 
afterwards  receive  a  more  certain  aocount. 

32k  And,  therefore,  the  council  of  Nice  did  vrdl,  and 
Constantinople  6id  well,  so  did  Ephesos  and  Chiddedon; 
bul  it  is  because  tiie  articles  were  truly  determined  (far  that 
is  part  of  my  belief)^  but  who  is  sure  it  should  be  so,  before* 
hand?  and  ii>betiief  tiie  points,  tkers delcmuned,  were  neosa- 
iafjr  or  no  to  be  believed  or  to  be  determined,  if  peace  had 
been  ooncemed  in  it  through  the  faction  and  dinskm  of  die 
parties,  i  suppose  the  judgment  of  Constantiae  the  en^Mfor, 
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and  the  faxnons  Hostiis,  of  Corduba,  is  sufficient  to  inetniet 
us,  whose  authority  I  rather  urge  than  reasons,  because  it  is 
a  prejudice,  and  not  a  reason  I  am  to  contend  against  it. 

33.  So  that  such  determinations  and  publishing  of  con- 
fessions with  authority  of  prince  and  bishop,  are  sometime^ 
of  very  good  use  for  the  peace  of  the  church;  and' th^  are 
good  also  to  determine  the  judgment  of  indifferent  persons, 
whose  reasons,  of  either  side,  are  not*  too  great  to  weigh 
down  the  probaUlity  of  that  authority:  but  for  persons  of 
confident  and  imperious  understandings,  they  on  whose  side 
the  determination  is,  are  armed  with  a  prejudice  ag^nstthe 
other,  and  with  a  weapon  to  affiront  them,  but  with  no  inore 
to  t^onvince  them ;  and  they  against  vdiom  the  decisicm  lis,  do 
the  more  readily  betake'  themselves  to  the  defensive,  and 
are  engaged  upon  contestation  and  public  enmities,  for  such 
articles,  which  eidier  might  safely  have  been  unknown,  or 
with  much  charity  disputed.    Therefore,  the  Nieene  council^ 
although  it  have  the  advantage  of  an  acquired  and  pre«- 
Bcribing  audiority,  yet  it  must  not  become  a  precedent  to 
others :  lest  the  inconveniences  of  multiplying  more  articles 
upon  a  great  pretence  of  reason  as  then,  make  the  act  of  the 
Nioene  fathers  in   straitening  prophesying,  and  enlarging 
the  creed,  beccxne  accidentally  an  inconvenience.    The  fimt 
restraint,  although:  it  had  been  complained  of,  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  better  considered  of;  yet  the  inconvesaence 
Is  not  visible,  tiU  it  comes  by  way  of  precedent  to  usher  in 
more.    It  is  like  an  arbitrary  power,  which,  although  by  the 
same  reason  it  take  sixpence  from  the  subject,  it  may  take  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  then  a  thousand,  and  then  all,  yet  so 
long  as  it  is  within  the  first  bounds,  the  tneonvenience  is  not 
so  great;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  precedent  or  argnasent 
for  more,  then  the  first  may  justly  be  complained  of,  as 
liaving  in  it  diat  reason  in  the  principle,  which  brought  the 
inconvenience  in  the  seqnd ;  and  we  have  seen  very  ill  eon* 
sequences  from  innocent  beginnings. 

34.  And  the  inoonveniences  which  night  possibly  arise 
from  this  precedent,  those  wise  personages  also  did  foresee ; 
and,  ther^ore,  although  they  took  liberty  in  Ktce,  to  add 
some  articles,  or  at  least  more  explieiUy  to  dedare  the  first 
creed,  yet  they  then  would  have  all  the  world  to  rest  upon 
that,  and  go  no  further,  as  believing  that  to  be  sufficient. 


•^  V 
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St*  Atiianftniiui  declares  their  opinion,  'H  yaf  h  ahif  vof  a  rSh 
manifmruara  rai  ^tiof  yfevpoi^  Ofiahar^lva  wiort^y  mrrifmif  sari 

XftarS  ff-/(rrf«K'*  **  That  faith  which  the  fmthera  there  con- 
hmtedf  was  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  all  impiety,  and 
the  establishment  of  all  faith  in  Christ  and  true  religion." 
And,  therefore,  there  was  a  famous  epistle  written  by  Zeno 
the  emperor^,  called  the  *£iwriMfy  or  the  '  epistle  of  recon- 
ciliation/ in  which  all  disagreeing  interests  are  entreated  to 
agree  in  the  Micene  symbol,  and  a  promise  made  upon  that 
condition  to  communicate  with  all  other  sects, —  adding 
withal,  that  the  church  should  never  receive  any  other 
symbol,  than  that  which  was  composed  by  the  Nicene 
fathers.  And,  however  Honorius  was  condemned  for  a 
monothelite;  yet,  in  one  of  the  epistles  which  the  sixth 
synod  alleged  against  him,  viz.  the  second,  he  gave  them 
counsel  that  would  have  done  the  church  as  much  service 
as  the  determination  of  the  article  did ;  for  he  advised  them 
not  to  be  curious  in  their  disputings,  nor  dogmatical  in  thnr 
determinations  about  that  question;  and  because  the  churcii 
was  not  used  to  dispute  in  that  question,  it  were  better 
to  preserve  the  simplicity  of  faith,  than  to  ensnare  men's 
consciences  by  a  new  article.  And  when  the^  emperor  Coft* 
stantius  was,  by  his  faction,  engaged  in  a  contrary  practice, 
the  inconvenience  and  unreasonableness  was  so  great,  that  a 
prudent*  heathen  observed  and  noted  it  in  this  character  of 
Constantius :  **  Christtanam  religtonem  absolutam  et  simpli- 
cem  attili  supentiiione  coniudit.  In  qua  scrutandi  perpleziilte 
quiim  in  compoaend&  gratiiis,  excitavit  dissidia,  quae  pro- 
greasa  fiisiib,  aluit  concertatione  verbomm,  dum  ritnm  om- 
nem  ad  suum  trahere  conatur  arbitrium." 

35.  And  yet  men  are  more  led  by  example,  than  either 
by  reason  or  by  precept;  for  in  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, one  article  '  de  novo  et  integro'  was  added,  viz*  "  I 
believe  one  baptism,  for  the  remission  of  sins;"  and  then 
again  they  were  so  confident,  that  that  confession  of  fiuth 
was  so  absolutely  entire,  and  that  no  man  ever  afler  should 
need  to  add  any  thing  to  tiie  integrity  of  faith,  that  the 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Ephesus  pronounced  anathema  to 

« 
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all  those,  that  should  acid  any  thing  to  the  creed  of  Constan* 
tiQ0{4e.  And  yet  for  all  this,  the  church  of  Rome  in  a  synod 
at  Gentilly,  added  the  clause  of  ''  Filioque,"  to  the  article 
of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  'Ghost,  and  what  they  have 
done  since^  all  the  world  knows,  ''  Exempla  non  consistunt; 
sed  quamvis  in  tenuem  recepta  tramitem,  latissim^  evagandi 
sibi  faciunt  potestatem."  All  men  were  persaaded  that  it 
was  most  reasonable  the  limits  of  faith  should  be  no  more 
enlarged ;  but  yet  they  enlarged  it  themselves,  and  bound 
others  from  doing  it,  like  an  intemperate  father,  who,  because 
he  knows  he  does  ill  himself,  enjoins  temperance  to  his  son, 
but  continues  to  be  intemperate  himself. 

36.  But  now  if  I  should  be  questioned  concerning  the 
symbol  of  Athanasius  (for  we  see  the  Nicene  symbol  was 
the  father  of  many  more,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  symbols  in 
the  space  of  an  hundred  years),  I  confess  I  cannot  see  that 
moderate  sentence  and  gentleness  of  charity  in  his  preface 
and  conclusion,  as  there  was  in  the  Nicene  creed.  Nothing 
there  but  damnation  and  perishing  everlastingly^  unless  the 
article  of  the  Trinity  be  believed,  as  it  is  there  with  curiosity 
and  minute  particularities  explained.  Indeed,  Athanasius 
had  been  soundly  vexed  on  one  side,  and  much  cried  up. 
on  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  so  much  wonder  for 
him  to  be  so  decretory  and  severe  in  his  censure ;  for  nothing 
could  more  ascertain  his  friends  to  him,  and  disrepute  his 
enemies,  than  the  belief  of  that  damnatory  appendix ;  but 
that  does  not  justify  the  thing.  For  the  articles  themselves, 
I  am  most  heartily  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  them,  and  yet  I 
dare  not  say  all  that  are  not  so,  are  irrevocably  damned ; 
because  '  citra  hoc  symbolum,'  the  faith  of  the  apostle's 
creed  is  entire;  and  *  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall 
be  saved,'  that  is,  he  that  believeth  such  a  belief  as  is  suf- 
ficient disposition  to  be  baptized,  that  faith  with  the  sacra* 
ment  is  sufficient  for  heaven.  Now  the  apostles'  creed  does 
one ;  why,  therefore,  do  not  both  entitle  us  to  the  promise  ? 
Besides,  if  it  were  considered  concerning  Athanasius's  creed, 
how  many  people  understand  it  not,  how  contrary  to  natural 
reaton  it  seems,  how  little  the  Scripture'  says  of  those 

>  Vide  Hosinm  de  Alitor.  8.  Script,  lib.  iii.  p.^S.  et  Gordon.  Hontlactim, 
.  torn.  i.  coatrov.  l.  dv  Verbo  l^ei,  c.  VJ. 
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cnrioBities  of  explication^  and  how  tradition  was  not  clear 
on  hia  side  for  the  article  itself,  much  less  for  those  fonsa 
and  minutes,  (how  himself  is  put  to  make  an  answer,  and 
excuse  for  the  fathers  *  speaking  in  excuse  of  the  Arians,  at 
least  so  seemingly,  that  the  Arians  appealed  to  them  for 
trial,  and  the  offer  was  declined) :  and  after  all  this,  that  the 
Nicene  creed  itself  went  not  so  far,  neither  in  article,  nor 
anathema,  nor  explication,  it  had  not  been  amiss  if  the  find 
judgment  had  been  left  to  Jesus  Christ ;  for  he  is  appointed 
Judge  of  all  the  world,  and  he  shall  judge  the  people  rigfate* 
ously ;  for  he  knows  every  truth,  the  degree  of  every  neces- 
sity, and  all  excuses  that  do  lessen,  or  take  away  the  nature 
t>r  malice  of  a  crime ;  all  which  I  think,  Athanasius,  though  a 
very  good  man,  did  not  know  so  well  as  to  warrant  sach 
a  sentence;  and  put  case  the  heresy  there  condemned  be 
damnable  (as  it  is  damnable  enough),  yet  a  man  may  main- 
tain an  opinion  that  is  in  itself  damnable,  and  yet  he,  not 
knowing  it  so,  and  being  invincibly  led  into  it,  may  go  to 
heaven ;  his  opinion  shall  bum,  and  himself  be  saved.  But, 
however;  I  find  no  opinion  in  Scripture  called  damnable,  but 
what  are  impious  '  in  materia  practic&,'  or  directly  destructive 
of  the  faith,  or  the  body  of  Christianity ;  such  of  which  8t. 
Peter  speaks :  ^  Bringing  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying 
the  Lord  thiat  bought  them,  these  are  the  false  prophets,  who, 
out  of  covetousness,  make  merchandise  of  you  through 
cozening  words*/'  Such  as  these  are  truly  heresies,  wdA 
such  as  these  are  certainly  damnable.  But  becanse  there 
are  no  degrees  either  of  truth  or  falsehood,  every  true  pro- 
position being  alike  true;  that  an  error  is  more  or  less 
damnable,  is  not  told  us  in  Scripture,  but  is  determmed  by 
the  man  and  his  manners,  by  circumstances  and  accidents; 
and,  therefore,  the  censure  in  the  preface  and  end,  are  argu- 
ments of  his  zeal  and  strength  of  his  persuasion ;  but  they 
are  extrinsical  atid  accidtatal  to  die  articles,  and  might  as 


■  Vide  GreUcr  et  Tanner  in  Collo^  RatisboD.  Eosebinm  fatsse  Ariaoi 
ait  Perron,  lib.  iii.  cap.  s.  contre  le  Roi  Jacques.  Idem  ait  Orl^eneai 
gltee  divlDitaten  FiUi  et  Spir.  8.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  de  EaelMr.  eoatia  Da. 
pleasit ;  idem,  cap.  5«  obser.  4.  ait,  Irensam  talis  dixiase,  qa«  qw  hodie 
diceret,  pro  Ariano  repotaretor.  Vide  etiam  Fitber  in  Resp.  ad  9.  Qmeat. 
Jacob!  Reg.  et  fipiphaa.  in  teres.  69. 
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wdl  baFe  been  spared.    And,  indeed^  to  me  it  seems  yery 
Jiard  to  put  uncharitableness  into  the  creed,  and  so  to  make 
it  become  as  an  article  of  faith,  though  perhaps  this  very 
.thing  was  no  faith  of  Athanasius ;  who,  if  we  may  believe 
Aquinas  %  made  this  manifestation  of  faith,  '*  Non  per  mo- 
dam  symbolic  sed  per  modum  doctrinee/'  that  is,  if  I  under- 
stand him  right,  '  not  with  a  purpose  to  impose  it  upon 
others,  but  with  confidence  to  declare  his  own  belief;'  and 
Ahat  it  was  prescribed  to  others  as  a  creed,  was  the  act  of 
•the  bishops  of  Rome ;  so  he  said,  nay,  possibly  it  was  none 
,of  his:  so  said  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Meletius, 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  since,  in  his  epistle  to 
John  Douza,  *'  Athanasio  fals6  adscriptum  symbolum,  cum 
.Pontificum  Romanonim  appendice  ilia  aduHeratum,  luce  luci- 
diuB  contestamur.''    And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
said  true,  because  this  creed  was  written  originally  in  Latin, 
,which  in  all  reason  Athanasins  did  not,  and  it  was  translated 
into  Greek,  it  being  apparent  that  the  Latin  copy  is  but  one; 
but  the  Greek  is  various,  there  being  three  editions  or  trans- 
lations rather,  expressed  by  Genebrard,  *  lib.  iii.  de  Triiiit.' 
But  in  this  particular,  who  list,  may  better  satisfy  himself  in 
a  disputation  '  de  symbolo  Athanasii,'  printed  at  W^rtzburg, 
1690,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Serrarius  or  iClencherus. 

37.  And  yet  I  must  observe,  that  this  symbol  of  Athana- 
sius, and  tiiat  other  of  Nice,  offer  not  at  any  new  articles ; 
Jthey  only  pretend  to  a  further  explication  of  the  articles 
apostolical,  which  is  a  certain  confirmation,  that  they  di(l 
not  believe  more  articles  to  be  of  belief  necessary  to  sal- 
vation ;  if  tiiey  intended  these  further  explanations  to  be  as 
necessary  as  the  dogmatical  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  I 
know  not  how  to  answer  all  that  may  be  objected-against 
.that ;  but  the  advantage  that  I  shall  gather  from  their  not 
proceeding  to  new  matters,  is  laid  out  ready  for  me  in  th^ 
words  of  Athanasius,  saying  of  this  creed,  *^  This  is  the 
catholic  faith :"  and  if  his  authority  be  good,  or  his  saying 
•true,  or  he  the  author,  then  no  man  can  say  of  any  other 
article,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  cathoHc  faith,  or  fliat  the 
jcaiholic  faith  can  be  enlarged .  beyond  the  contents  of  that 
symbol ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  strange  boldness  in  the  church 

•  D.  Tbo.  St.  q.  1.  artie.  1.  ad  Sam. 
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of  Rome  r,  first  to  add  twelve  new  articles,  and  then  to  add 
the  appendix  of  Athanasius  to  the  end  of  them»  '*  This  is  the 
catholic  faith,  without  which  no  man  can  be  saved." 

38.  But  so  great  an  example  of  so  excellent  a  man  hatk 
been  either  mistaken  or  followed  with  too  much  greediness,'- 
all  the  world  in  factions,  all  damning  one  another,  each  party 
damned  by  all  the  rest ;  and  there  is  no  disagreeing  in  opi- 
nion froib  any  man  that  is  in  love  with  his  own  opinion,  but 
damnation  presently  to  all  that  disagree.    A  ceremony  and 
«  rite  hath  caused  several  churches  to  excommunicate  each 
other,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Saturday-fast,  and  keeping 
Easter.    But  what  the  spirits  of  men  are,  when  they  are  ex^ 
asperated,  in  a  question  and  difference  of  religion,  as  they 
call  it,  though  the  thing  itself  may  be  most  inconsiderable,  is 
very  evident  in  that  request  of  pope  Innocent  III.  desiring 
of  die  Greeks  (but  reasonably  a  man  would  think)  that  they 
would  not  so  much  hate  the  Roman  manner  of  consecrating 
in  unleavened  bread,  as  to  wash,  and  scrape,  and  pare  the 
altars  after  a  Roman  priest  had  consecrated.    Nothing  more 
fdrioos  than  a  mistaken  zeal,  and  the  actions  of  a  scrupolona 
and  abused  conscience.    When  men  think  every  thing  to  be 
their  faith  and  their  religion,  commonly  they  are  so  busy  in 
trifles  and  such  impertinencies,  in  which  the  scene  of  their 
.mistake  lies,  that  Uiey  neglect  the  greater  things  of  the  law, 
charity,  and  compliances,  and  the  gentleness  of  Christian 
communion ;  for  Uiis  is  the  great  principle  of  mischief,  and 
yet  is  not  more  pernicious  than  unreasonable. 

3&.  For  I  demand  :  Can  any  man  say  and  justify  that  the 
apostles  did  dmy  communion  to  any  man,  that  believed  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  lived  a  good  life  ?  And  dare  any  man 
«x  that  proceeding  of  remissness,  and  indifferency  in  idi- 
gion?  And  since  our  blessed  Saviour  promised  salvation 
'  to  him  that  believeth'  (and  the  apostles  when  they  gave  this 
word  the  greatest  extent,  enlarged  it  not  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  creed),  how  can  any  man  warrant  the  condemning  of 
any  man  to  the  flames  of  bell,  that  is  ready  to  die  in  attesta- 
tion of  this  fiiith,  so  expounded  and  made  explicit  by  the 
apostles,  and  lives  accordingly  ?    And  to  this  purpose  it 
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exceOently  said  by  a  wise  and  a  pious  prelate,  St  Hilaiy, 
**  Non  per  difficiles  nos  Dens  ad  beatam  yitam  quesstioues 
Tocat,  &c.  In  absoluto  nobis  et  facili  est  eeternitas ;  Jesum 
SQScitatnm  4  mortuis  per  Deum  credere,  et  ipsum  esse  Do- 
minam  confiteri^"  &c.  These  are  the  articles  which  we 
must  belieyei  which  are  the  sufiScient  and  adequate  object  of 
the  faith,  which  is  required  of  us  in  order  to  salvation^  And 
therefore  it  was,  that  when  the  bishops  of  Istria  deserted 
the  communion  of  pope  Pelagius,  '  in  caus&  triuin  capitii- 
lorum'/  he  gives  them  an  account  of  his  faith,  by  recitati(»i 
of  the  creed,  and  by  attesting  the  four  general  councils; 
and  is  confident  upon  this,  that '  de  fidei  firmitate  nulla  po- 
tent esse  queestio,  vel  saspido  generari ;'  let  the  Aposdes* 
Creed,  especially  so  explicated,  be  but  secured,  and  all  faith 
is  secured ;  and  yet  that  explication  too  was  less  necessary 
than  the  articles  themselves ;  for  the  explication  was  but  ac^ 
cidental,  but  the  articles,  even  before  the  explication,  were 
accounted  a  sufficient  inlet  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

40.  And  that  there  was  security  enough  in  the  simple 
believing  the  first  articles,  is  very  certain  amongst  them,  and 
by  their  principles,  who  allow  of  an  implicit  faith  to  serve 
most  persons  to  the  greatest  purposes ;  for,  if  the  creed  did 
contain  in  it  the  whole  faith,  and  that  other  articles  were  in  it 
implicitly  (for  such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  school,  and  parti- 
cularly of  Aquinas*))  then  he  that  explicitly  believes  aU  the 
creed,  does  implicitly  believe  all  the  articles  contained  in  it ; 
and  then  it  is  better  the  implication  should  still  continue^, 
than  that  by  any  explication,  which  is  simply  unnecessary, 
the  church  should  be  troubled  with  questions  and  uncertain 
determinations,  and  factions  enkindled,  and  animosities  set 
on  foot,  and  men's  souls  endangered,  who  before  were  se? 
cured  by  the  explicit  belief  of  all  that  the  apostles  required 
as  necessary ;  which  belief  also  did  secure  them  from  all  the 
rest,  because  it  implied  the  belief  of  whatsoever  was  virtually 
in  the  first  articles,  if  such  belief  should  by  chance  be  ne- 
cessary. 

41.  The  sum  of  this  discourse  is  this  \  if  we  take  an 
estimate  of  the  nature  of  faith  from  the  dictates  and  promises 
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evangelical,  and  frotti  the  practice  tftxtaColtcal,  the  nataiB  of 
faith  and  its  integrity  consist  in  sach  pfropoaitiom  wUch 
teake  the  foundation  of  hop«  and  charity,  that  wtieh  is  mf- 
-ficient  to  make  us  to  do  honour  to  Christ,  and  to  obey  hiitt» 
aAd  to  enooorage  tis  in  both ;  and  this  is  completed  in  th^ 
Apostles'  Creed.  And  since  contraries  are  of  the  same  ex- 
tent, heresy  is  to  be  judged  by  its  proportion  and  analogy 
to  fkith ;  and  that  is  heresy  only,  which  is  against  fiuth. 
'Now,  because  faith  is  not  only  a  precept  of  doctrinea,  bat  oC 
manners  and  holy  life,  whatsoever  is  either  opposite  to  an 
article  of  creed,  or  teaches  ill  life,  that  is  heresy ;  but  all 
those  propositiona,  which  are  exlrmsical  to  these  two  con- 
siderations, be  they  true  or  be  they  ^alse,  make  not  heresy, 
toot  the  man  an  heretic ;  and,  therefore,  however  he  may  be 
an  erring  person,  yet  be  is  to  be  used  accordingly,  pitied  and 
instructed,  not  condemned  or  excommunicated ;  and  this  is 
the  result  of  the  first  ground,  the  consideration  of  the  natore 
of  faith  and  heresy. 


.1^ 


SECTION  UL 


Of  the  Difficulty  and  Uncertamty  of  Arguments  from  Scrips 
ture,    in    Questions  not   simply  necessary,   not    literally 

determined, 

« 

4.  God,  Nvho  disposes  of  all  things  sweetly,  and  according  to 
€he  nature  and  capacity  of  things  and  persons,  had  riiade 
those  orily  necessary,  which  he  had  taken  care  should  be 
•ididently  pr(fp6unded  to  all  persons,  of  whom  he  required 
the  expKdit  beUef.  And,  therefore,  all  the  articles  of  fiJtk 
are  clearly  and  plainly  set  down  in  Scripture ;  and  the  Gospel 
is  not  hid  '  nisi  pereuntibus,'  saith  St.  Paul ;  Tiiffnq  yitf  oftrSi 
Vrdf AxXHtf'iv,  MM  noMia;  airaffiii^  Tfo^rii¥  h  rairaii  tufioTUfuv,  sailll 
Damascene;  and  that  so  manifestly  that  no  man  can  be 
ignorant  of  the  foundation  of  faith,  without  his  own  apparent 
Amll.  Atid  this  is  acknowledged  by  all  wise  and  good  men, 
lund  is  evident,  besides  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing,  in  the 
testimonies   of  St.  Austin  ^  Jerome  %   Chrysostom',    Fol- 

•'«  OHhod.  Pidei,  l(b.  f  r.  c.  ts.      '  ^  Soper  Pial.  S8.  et  de  Xllih  Cred.'c.  i. 
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gentiaa*,  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore  ^,  Theodoret  S'  tactaptiufi  ^ 
Theophiltts  Aniiochenus^  Aquinas^,  and  the  later  ^ooV 
men.  And  God  hath  done  piore^  for  many  (hingp^  whic^ 
are  only  ^rofitahle,  are  alao  set  down  so  plMidyi  t^v^i,  af 
St  Austin  says,  ''  Nemo  inde  haurire  po^  powt»  s}  iiu>4^ 
ad  hauriendum  devot^  ac  pi^  aopedat ':"  hut  of  ^yph  t^ingf 
there  is  no  qi^estion  commenced  in  Christendom ;  i^id  ^ 
there  were^  i^  cannot  but  be  a  crime  and  hui^an  intere^^  |ha^ 
are  the  authors,  of  such  disputes ;  and,  therefprei,  those  p^f 
not  be  simply  f  rrorsj  but  always  herwies^  because  the  pria^ 
ciple  of  them  is  a  personal  sin. 

2.  But  besides  these  things,  which  are  so  plainly  se^ 
^own,  ^  some  for  doctrine^'  as  St.  Paul  says,  that  is,  fq^ 
articles  and  foundation  of  faith ;  sop^e  for  instruction,  some 
for  reproof,  some  for  comfort,  that  is,  in  matters  practical  an4 
specolative,  of  several  tempers  and  constitutions;— tbere  ^ 
innumerable  places,  containing  in  them  great  fnysteries,  bfnt 
yet  either  so  inwrapped  with  a  cloud,  or  sp  darkened  w^^ 
umbrages,  or  heightened  with  expressions,  or  so  covered  ^ith 
allegories  and  garments  of  rhetoric,  so  profoupd  in  ^h^ 
fnatter,  or  so  altered  or  made  intricate  in  the  ip^ner,  i^ 
\he  clothing,  and  in  the  dressing,  that  God  may  seem  to  hav^ 
)eft  them  as  trials  of  our  industry,  and  arguments  of  our  iqfr 
perfections,  apd  iqcentives  to  the  longings  after  |ieaven>  an4 
the  clearest  revelations  pf  eternity,  fmd  as  occasions  ai^d  opr 
portui^ities  of  pur  mutual  charity  and  toleration  t^o  eacl^ 
other,  and  humility  ip  ourselves,  rather  thap  the  repositories 
of  laitb,  an4  furniture  of  creeds,  and  ftrticles  of  belief. 

8.  For  wherever  the  word  of  God  is  kept,  w^jetber  ii> 
Scripture  alone,  or  also  in  trftdition,  he  th^t  considers  t^at  th(^ 
meaning  of  the  on^,  and  the  trutl^  pr  certiainty  pf  the  other^ 
^re  things  pf  gre^tt  question,  will  see  a  ne<:essity  ip  the^ 
tbiffgs,  which  are  the  9ubjec^  matter  of  ino^t  of  the  questional 
pf  Christendom,  that  mep  should  hppe  to  be  .excused  by  an 
Vipplicit  faith  in  God  Almighty.  For  when  there  are,  in  the 
explications  pf  Scripture^  ao  many  conuuent^ijes,  sq  many, 
fenses  and  interpretations^  so  many  vohimcs  in  a}l  ages,  *  and 
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ally  like  men's  faces,  exactly  none  like  another,  either  this  dif- 
ference and  inconvenience  is  absolutely  no  fault  at  all,  or,  if 
it  be,  it  is  excusable,  by  a  mind  prepared  to  consent  in  that 
truth,  which  God  intended.    And  this  I  call  an  implicit  faith 
in  God ;  which  is,  certainly,  of  as  great  excellency,  as  an 
implicit  faith  in  any  man,  or  company  of  men.   Because  they 
who  do  require  an  implicit  faith  in  the  church,  for  artidea 
iess  necessary,  and  excuse  the  want  of  explicit  faith  by  the 
implicit, — do  require  an  implicit  faith  in  the  church,  because 
they  believe  that  God  hath  required  of  them  to  have  a  mind 
prepared  to  believe  whatever  the  church  says ;  which,  be- 
cause it  is  a  proposition  of  no  absolute  certainty,  whosoever 
does,  in  readiness  of  mind,  believe  all  tEat  God  spake,  does 
also  believe  that  sufficiently,  if  it  be  fitting  to  be  believed, 
that  is,  if  it  be  true,  and  if  God  hath  said  so ;  for  he  hatb 
the  same  obedience  of  understanding  in  this  as  in  the  other. 
But  because  it  is  not  so  certain,  that  God  hath  tied  him,  in 
al)  things,  to  believe  that  which  is  called  the  church ;  and 
that,  it  is  certain  we  must  believe  God  in  all  things,  and  yet 
neither  know  all  that  either  God  hath  revealed  or  the  church 
taught,  it  is  better  to  take  the  certain  than  the  uncertain,  to 
believe  God  rather  than  men ;  especially  since  if  God  hath 
bound  us  to  believe  men,  our  absolute  submission  to  God  does 
involve  that,  and  there  is  no  inconvenience  in  the  worid  thi& 
way,  but  that  we  implicitly  believe  one  article  more,  viz.  the 
church's  authority  or  infkllibility ;  which  may  well  be  par-^ 
doned,  because  it  secures  our  belief  of  all  the  rest ;  and  we 
are  sure  if  we  believe  all  that  God  said  explicitly,  or  implicitly, 
we  also  believe  the  church  implicitly  in  case  we  are  bound  to 
it ;  but  we  are  not  certain,  that  if  we  believe  any  company  of 
men  whom  we  call  the  church,  that  we  therefore  obey  God, 
and  believe  what  he  hath  said.    But,  however,  if  this  will  not 
help  us,  there  is  no  help  for  us,  but  good  fortune  or  absolute 
predestination;   for  by  choice  and  industry,  no  man  can 
secure  himself,  that,  in  all  the  mysteries  of  religion  taught  in 
Scripture,  he  shall  certainly  understand,  and  explicitly  be* 
lieve,  that  sense  that  God  intended.    For  to  this  purpose 
there  are  many  considera|;ions» 

4.  First;  There  are  so  many  thou^aiids  of  copies,  (hat 
were  written  by  persons  of  several  interests  and  persuasions, — 
such  different  understandings  and  tempers,^— such  distinct 


abilities  and  weaknesses, — that  it  is  no  wonder  iihere  is  «o*' 
great  yariety  of  readings  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  New.    In  the  Old  Testament,  the  Jews  pretend  that  tha* 
Christians  have  corrupted  many  places,  on  purpose  to  make 
symphony  between  both  the  Testaments.     On  the  other 
side,  the  Christians  have  had  so  much  reason  to  suspect  the 
Jewsy  that  when  Aquila  had  translated  the  bible  in  thair 
schools,  and  had  been  taught  by  them,  they  rejected  the, 
edition,  many  of  them,  and  some  of  them  called  it  heresy  ta 
follow  it.   And  Justin  Martyr  justified  it  to  Tryphon,  that  Ac. 
Jews  had  defalked  many  sayings  from  the  books  of  the  old 
prophets,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  he  instances  in  that  of  the 
psalm,  ''  Dicite  in  nationibus,  quia  Dominus  regnairit  sl 
ligno/'    The  last  words  they  have  cut  off,  and  prevailed  sa 
far  in  it,  that,  to  this  day,  none  of  our  Bibles  have  it ;  bat  if 
they  ought  not  to  have  it,  then  Justin  Martyr^s  BiUe  had 
more  in  it  than  it  should  have,  for  there  it  was ;  so  that  a. 
fhult  there  was,  either  under  or  over.    But,  however,,  there, 
are  infinite  readings  in  the  New  Testament,  (for  in  that  I  will 
instance)  some  whole  verses  in  one  part  that  are  not  in 
another ;  and  there  was,  in  some  copies  of  St  Mark's  Gos^eL 
in  the  last  chapter,  a  whole  verse,  a  chapter  it  was  anciei^y- 
called,  that  is  not  found  in  our  Bibles,  as  St.  Jenmie, '  ad 
Hedibiam,  q.  3.,'  notes.    The  words  he  repeats^  *  Contr» 
Polygamos,  lib.  ii.'    '^  Et  illi  satis  faciebant  dicentesi  acecu* 
lum  istud  iniquitatis  et  incredulitatis  substantia  est,  quee  &oi|. 
sinit  per  immundos  spiritus  veram  Dei  apprehend!  virtut^m». 
idcirco,  jam  nunc  revela  justitiam  tuam."-^ These  words  9t%- 
thought  by  some  to  savour  of  Manichaism ;  and,  for  iHght  I 
can  find,  were  therefore  rejected  out  of  many  Greek  cppiesi^ 
and  at  last  out  of  the  Latin.    Now  suppose  that  a  Mwiohee^ 
in  disputation,  should  urge  this  place,  having  found  it  Ja  hie 
Bible,  if  a  catholic  should  answer  him,  by  sayiQg,  it  ie. 
apocryphal,  and  not  found  in  divers  Gre^k  popi^  Bright  not 
tiie  Manichee  ask  how  it  came  itf,  if  it  was  not  the  word. of 
6od, — and  if  it  was,  how  came  it  out?  and  at  last  take  the 
same  liberty  of  rejecting  any  other  authority  which  shall  be> 
alleged  against  him ;  if  he  can  find  any  copy  that  may  favour 
him,  however  that  favour  be  procured;  and  did  not  the 
Ebionites  reject  all  the  epistlea  of  S(.  Patd«  upon  prcitence:ha 
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was  an  endny  to  the  law  bf  Moftea?  Indeed  it  was  boldj 
and  mo9t  unreasonably  d6ne.;  but  if  onef  tittle,  or  one  cbap-. 
tef  of  St  Mark  be  called  apocrypbali  for  being  snspected  of 
Maaicfaaism,  it  is  a  plea  that  will  too  much  justify  others,  in 
tiieir  taking  and  choosing  what  they  list.  But  I  will  not 
nrge  itrao  far ;  but  is  not  there  as  niuch  f eason  for  the  fierce 
Liitherans  US  fejett  the  epistle  of  St.  James,  for  faroaring 
justification  by  works,  or  the  Epistle  to  th^  Hebrews,  upon 
pretaice  that  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  do  favour  Novar 
lianism^  esptetally  since  it  was,  by  some  famous  churches, 
dt'  first  riot  accepted^  eveii  by  the  church  of  Rome  herself? 
The  parable  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which  is  now  in 
John,  Tiii.,  Eusebius  says  was  not  in  any  Gospel,  but  the. 
Oofiipel  ^  secundum  Hebrseos;'  atid  St.  Jerome  makes  it 
doilbtful;  and  so  does  St.  Chrysostom  and  Euthymius,  the 
first  not  vouchsafing  to  explicate  it  in  his  homilies  upon  St. 
John,  the  other  affirming  it  not  to  be  foulid  in  the  exacter. 
copies.  I  shall  not  need  to  urge,  that  there  are  some  words 
do  near  in  sound,  that  the  Scribes  might  easily  mistake :  there 
is  one  famoui^  one  of  Kvpi«  ilivxrvorrtf,  which  yet  some  copies 
read  nalpu  ha^iovrBfj  the  sense  is  very  unlikely,  though  the 
words  be  near,  and  there  needs  some  littie  luxation  to  strain 
this  latter  reading  to  a  good  sense :  that  famous  precept  of 
St  Paul,  .that  '  the  women  must  pray  with  a  covering  on 
tiieir  head'  i^  to^  aryi>M^,  *  because  of  the  angels/  hatii 
broaght  into  the  church  an  opinion  that  angels  are  present  in 
churches>  and  are  spectators  of  our  devotion  and  deportment. 
9aeh  an  opinion,  if  it  should  meet  witii  peevish  opposites  on 
Ai  one  side,  and  confident  hyperaspists  on  the  other,  might 
possibly  inake  a  sect ;  and  here  were  a  clear  ground  for  the 
affirmative,  arid  yet  who  knows  but  that  it  might  have  beeu  a 
mistake  of  the  tramcribers ;  for  if  it  were  read  as  Gothofrid, 
and  some  others,  would  have  it,  ^  r9Uf  ayihovf,  or  rather,  3i^ 
t^  ayh^y  or,  rthf  dyixalow;^  that  the  sense  be,  ''  women,  in 
^ublio  assemblies,  must  wear  a  veil,  by  reason  of  the  '  com- 
panies of  young  men'  there  present,"  it  would  be  no  ill  ex« 
chailge  fdr  the  littie  change  of  some  letters  in  a  word,  to 
make  so  probable,  so  clear  a  sense  of  the  place.  But  the 
inStalkces  in  this  kind  are  too  mtoy,  as  appears  in  the  variety 
of  rsadinga  ui  saveval  copies  probeeding  from  the  n^ligence 
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or'  igfioranee  of  tfafe  traMoribers,  or  the  mafieioiui  endeammr 
(^  heretics  "'ji  or  the  insertiiig  marginal  notes  into  the  text^  or 
the  nearness  of  several  words.  Indeed  there  is  so  mnoh  evi-* 
dence  of  this  particular,  that  it  hath  encouraged  the  servants 
of  the  vulgar  translaiiooy  for  so  some  are  now  a  days^  to 
prefer  that  tiianriattod  before  the  original ;'  for  although  they 
have  attempted  that  proposition  with  very  ill  success,  yet 
that  they  could  think  it  possible  to  be  proved*  is  an  argu- 
ment there  is  much  variety  and  alterations  in  divers  texts  ^ 
for  if  there  were  not,  it  were  impudence  to  pretend  a  trans-r 
lation,  and  that  none  of  the  best,  should  be  better  than  the 
Original.  But  so  it  is  that  this  variety  of  reading  is  not  of 
dight  consideration ;  for  although  it  be  demonstrably  true^ 
that  an  things  necessary  to  faitK  and  good  manners  are  pre-> 
served  from  alteration  and  corruption,  because  they  are  of 
things  necessary,  and  they  could  not  be  necessary,  unless  they, 
were  delivered  to  us,  God,  in  his  gOodHess  and  his  justice, 
having  obliged  himself  to  preserve  ^at  whidi  he  hath  bound 
us  to  observe  and  keep;  yet,  in  other  things  which  God  hath 
not  obliged  himself  so  punctually  to  preserve,  in  these  things^ 
since  variety  of  reading  is  crept  in,  every  reading  takes  away- 
a  degree  of  certainty  from  any  proposition  derivative  frott 
those  places  so  read :  and  if  some  copies,  especially  if  they 
be  public  and  notable,  omit  a  verse  or  a  tittle,  every  aigu^ 
ment  from  such  a  tittle  or  verse  loses  much  of  its  strength 
and  reputation;  and  we  find  it  in  a  great  instance.  Fos 
when,  in  probation  of  the  mystery  of  the  glorious  unity  in 
Trinity,  we  allege  that  saying  of  St.  John,  '*  there  are  three 
which  bear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father^  the  Word^  and  the 
Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one,"  the  antitrinitarians  think 
they  have  answered  the  argument  by  saying  the  Syrian  trans- 
lation, and  divers  Greek  copies  have  not  that  verse  in  them, 
and,  therefore,  being  of  doubtful  authority,  cannot  conclude 
with  certainty,  in  a  question  of  faith.  And  there  is  an 
instance  on  the  catholic  part.  For  when  the  Arians  urge  the 
saying  of  our  Saviour,  ''  No  man  knows  that  day  and  hour," 
viz.  of  judgment,  *'  no,  not  the  Son,  but  the  FiUher  only/' — 
to  prove  that  the  Son  knows  not  all  Uiings,  and,  therefore, 

*  Oneci  eornipenint  NoTirai  Tcttamentoin,  iit  testantnr  Tertnl.  Jib.  ▼. 
«iIt.  MarcioD.  £iiseb.  lib.  v.  Hbt.  c»  olu  Irenn.  lib,  i.  c.  99*  adv.  U«re«. 
Basil,  lib.  ii.  contr.  Euooiiuiim. 
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cannot  be  God  in  the  proper  sense, — St.  Ambrose  thinks  he 
hath  answered  the  argument,  by  saying  those  words,  *'  no, 
not  the  Son/*  were  thrast  into  the  text  by  the  fraud  of  the 
Arians.  So  that  here  we  have  one  objection,  which  mast 
first  be  cleared  and  made  infallible,  before  we  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  any  such  question  as  to  call  them  heretics  that 
dissent. 

5.  Secondly,  I  consider  that  there  are  very  many  senses 
and  designs  of  expounding  Scripture,  and  when  the  gram* 
matical  sense  is  found  out,  we  are  many  times  never  the 
nearer ;  it  is  not  that  which  was  intended ;  for  there  is,  in 
very  many  scriptui^es,  a  double  sense,  a  literal  and  a  spiritual 
(for  the  Scripture  is  '  a  book  written  within  and  without*) ;' 
and  both  these  senses  are  subdivided.    For  the  literal  sense 
18  either  natucal  or  figurative :  and  the  spiritual  is  sometimes 
allegorical,  sometimes  anagogical ;  nay,  sometimes  there  are 
divers  literal  senses  in  the  same  sentence,  as  St*  Austin  ex**^ 
cellently  proves  in  divers  places^ ;  and  it  appears,  in  diven 
quotations  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  apostles  and 
Divine  writers  bring  the  same  testimony  to  divers  purposes ; 
and  particularly,  St.  Paul's  making  that  saying  of  the  paahn, 
^Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have^I  begotten  thee,"  to  be  au 
argument  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  a  designation  or  or- 
dination to  his  pontificate^  is  an  instance  very  famous  in  his 
first  and  fifth  chapters  to  the  Hebrews,    But  now  there  being 
audi  variety  of  senses  in  Scripture,  and  but  few  places  so 
marked  out,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  divers  senses,  if  men 
will  write  commentaries,  as  Herod  made  orations  furit  wOJak 
farraa^ia^,  what  infallible  Mfirnpiov  will  be  left  whereby  to  judgo 
of  the  certain  dogmatical,  resolute  sense  of  such  places^ 
which  have  been  the  matter  of  question.    For  put  case  a 
question  were  commenced  concerning  the  degrees  of  glory 
in  heaven,  as  there  is  in  the  schools  a  noted  oue,~-to  show 
an  inequality  of  reward,  Christ's  parable  is  brought  of  the 
reward  of  ten  cities,  and  of  five,  according  to  the  divers 
improvement  of  the  talents ;  this  sense  is  mystical,  and  yet 
very  probable,  and  understood  by  men,  for  aught  I  know, 
to  this  very  sense*    And  the  result  of  the.  argument  is  made 

■  Apoc.  V. 

**  Lib.  xii.  Confess,  cap.  26.  Lib.  xi.  de  Civit.  Dei,  c.  19.   L4b.  iii.  4e 
Doctriot  Cliriflt.  cap.  27. 
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good  by  St.  Paul,  '  as  one  star  diflfereth  iVom  another  in 
glory ;'  so  shall  it  be  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead*    Now 
suppose  another  should  take  thd  same  liberty  of  expounding 
Another  parable  to  a  mystical  sense  and  interpretation,  as  all 
parables  must  be  expounded,  then  the  parable  of  the  labourers 
in  the  vineyard,  and  though  differing  in  labour,  yet  having 
an  equal  reward,  to  any  man's  understanding  may  seem  very 
strongly  to  prove  the  contrary ;  and,  as  if  it  were  of  purpose, 
and  that  it  were '  primum  intentum'  of  the  parable,  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard  determined  the  point  resolutely  upon  the  mutiny 
and  repining  of  them,  that  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day, '  I  will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  to  thee ;'  which,  to 
my  sense,  seems  to  determine  the  question  of  degrees ;  they 
'  that  work  but  little,  and  they  that  work  long,  shall  not  be 
distinguished  in  the  reward,  though  accidentally  they  were  ia 
the  work :  and  if  this  opinion  could  but  answer  St.  Paul'a 
words,  it  stands  as  fair,  and  perhaps  fairer  than  the  other* 
Now  if  we  look  well  upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  we  shall 
find  he  speaks  nothing  at  all  of  diversity  of  degrees  of  gloiy 
in  beatified  bodies,  but  the  differences  of  glory  in  bodfes 
heavenly  and  earthly.    **  There  are,"  says  he,  *'  bodies  earthly^ 
and  there  are  heavenly  bodies:  and  one  is  the  glory  of  the 
earthly,  another  the  glory  of  the  heavenly ;  one  gloiy  of  the 
sun,  another  of  the  moon,  8cc.    So  shall  it  be  in  the  resur* 
rection ;  for  it  is  sown  in  corruption,  it  is  raised  in  incoiw 
ruption.'*    PlaiQly  thus,  our  bodies  in  the  resurrection  shall 
differ  as  much  from  our  bodies  here,  in  the  state  of  corrnp* 
tioD,  as  one  star  does  from  another.    And  now  suppose  • 
sect  should  be  commenced  upon  this  question  (upon  lighter 
and  vainer  many  have  been),  either  side  must  resolve  to  anr 
swer  the  other^s  argument,  whether  they  can  or  no,  and  to' 
deny  to  each  other  a  liberty  of  expounding  the  paraUe  to 
such  a  sense,  and  yet  themselves  must  use  it,  or  want  an 
argument.     But  men  use  to  be  unjust  in  their  own  cases; 
and  were  it  not  better  to  leave  each  other  to  their  liberty, 
and  seek  to  preserve  their  own  charity;  for  when  the  words 
are  capable  of  a  mystical  or  a  diverge  sense,  I  Jmow.not  w][iy 
men's  fancies  or  understandings  should  be  more  bound  to  be 
like  one  another  than  their  faces:  and  either,  in  all  such 
places  of  Scripture,  a  liberty  must  be  indulged  to  every 
honest  and  peaceable  wise  pian,  or  else  ail  argument  .from  such' 
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places  most  be  HrhoUy  dedined.  Now,  although  I  iMfanceA 
in  a  qatetion,  which,  by  good  fortane,  never  came  to  opea 
defiance,  yet  there  have  been  aects  firamed  upon  lighter 
grounds,  more  inconsiderable  questions,  which  have  beea 
disputed,  on  either  side,  by  arguments  less  material  end 
less  pertinent  St.  Austin  laughed  at  the  Donatists^  for 
bringing  that  saying  of  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles  to  prove 
tfieir  schism,  **  Indica  mihi,  ubi  pascas ;  ubi  cubes  in  meridie.*^ 
For  from  thence  they  concluded  the  residence  of  the  church 
was  only  in  the  south  part  of  the  world,  only  in  Africa.  It 
Ivas  but  a  weak  way  of  argument;  yet,  the  fathers  were  free 
enough  to  use  sudi  mediums,  to  prove  mysteries  of  great 
concernment' ;  but  yet  again>  when  they  sp^k  either  against 
ad  adversary,  or  with  consideration,  they  deny  that  such 
mystical  senses  can  sufficiently  confirm  a  question  of  faith. 
But  I  shall  instance,  in  the  great  question  of  rebaptization  of 
heroes,  which  many  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  confessors, 
and  divers  councils,  and  almost  all  Asia  and  Africa,  did 
once  believe  and  practise.  Their  grounds  for  the  invahdity 
of  the  baptism  by  a  heretic,  were  such  mystical  words  as 
these, '^  Oleum  peccatoris  non  impinguet  caput  meum^^" — 
And  '^  Qui  baptinttur  a  mortuo,  quid  ptofidt  lavatio  ejus '  ?**— 
Aiid  ''Ab  aqua  alic^&  abstinete*,''*-*And  ''Deus  peocatorea 
non  exaudit*." — ^And  ''he  that  is  not  with  me,. is  against 
me".'''-*!  am  not  sure  the  other  part  had  arguments  so  good* 
For  the  great  one  of  *  una  fides>  unum  baptisms,^  did  not 
eoadude  it  to  their  understandings  who  were  of  the  other 
•pinion,  and  meii  fionous  in  their  generations ;  for  it  was  no 
ai^ument  that  they  who  had  been  baptised  by  John's  bap- 
tism, should  not  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  because 
'  nnus  Deus,  unum  baptisma ;'  and  as  it  is  still  one  fiuth  which 
a  man  confesseth  several  times,  and  one  sacrament  of  the 
encharist,  though  a  man  often  commnnicates ;  so  it  might 
be  one  baptism,  though  often  ministered.  And  the  unity  of 
baptism  might  not  be  derived  from  the  unity  of  the  ministra- 
tion, but  firom  the  unity  of  the  religion  into  which  they  are 
baptised,  though  baptized  a  thousand  times ;  yet,  because  it 
was  still  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity,  still  into  the  death 

V  flieron.  in  Blatt.xiii.  ^  Ps.  cxI.  *  Ec^Ns.  xx&k. 

•Pwv.v.  >JolM,ix.  'Uike^ki. 


t)f  Christ,  il  might  be '  mmm  baptasiiMi/  Whether  Ste.  Gy- 
priaxiy  Firmilian,  and  their  colleagues,  had  this  disconrse,  or 
no,  I  know  not ;  I  am  sure  they  might  have  had  much  better 
to  have  evacuated  the  force  of  that  argument,  although  I 
believe  they  had  the  wrong  cause  in  hand.  But  this  is  it 
that  I  say,  that  when  a  question  is  so  undetermined  in  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  arguments  rely  only  upon  such  mystical  places^ 
whence  the  beat  fancies  can  draw  the  greatest  variety,  and 
such  which  perhaps  were  never  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
— it  were  good  the  rivers  did  not  swell  higher  than  the  foun- 
tain^ and  the  confidence  higher  than  the  argument  and  evi- 
dence ;  for,  in  this  case,  there  could  not  any  thing  be  so 
certainly  proved,  as  that  the  disagreeing  party  should  deserve 
to  be  condenmed,  by  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  for 
disbelieving  it ;  and  yet  they  were ;  which  I  wonder  at  6o 
much  the  more,  because  they  who,  as* it  was  since  judged^ 
had  the  right  cause,  had  not  any  sufficient  argument  from 
Scripture,  not  so  much  as  such  mystical  arguments,  but  did 
fly  to  the  tradition  of  the  church ;  in  which  also,  t  shall 
afterwards  show,  they  had  nothing  that  was  absolutely 
-certain. 

3.  I  consider  that  there  ate  divers  places  of  Scripture 
'containing  in  them  mysteries  and  questions  of  great  concem- 
tnent,  and  yet  the  ikhnc  and  constitution  is  such,  that  there 
is  no  certain  mark  to  determine,  whether  the  sense  of  them 
-should  be  literal  or  figurative ;  I  speak  not  here  concerning 
extrinsical  means  of  determination,  as  traductive  interpreta- 
tions, councils,  fathers,  popes,  and  the  like ;  I  shall  consider 
them  afterwards  in  their  several  places ;  but  here  the  subject 
matter  being  concerning  Scripture  in  its  own  capacity,  I  say 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  determine  the 
isense  and  meaning,  but  it  must  be  gotten  out  as  it  can ;  and 
iStoit  therefore  it  is  unreasonable,  that  what  of  itself  is  am- 
Uguous,  should  be  understood  in  its  own  prime  sense  and 
intention,  under' the  pain  of  either  a  sin,  or  an  anathema ;  I 
instance,  in  that  famous  place  from  whence  hath  sprung  that 
question  of  transubstantiation, '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum/  The 
words  are  plain  and  clear,  apt  to  be  understood  in  the  literal 
/miae;  anii  yet  this  sense  is  so  hard,  as  it  does  violence  to 
reason,  and, 'therefore,  it  is  the  question,  whether  or  no  it  be 
not  a  figurative  speech.    But  here  What  shall  we  have  to  dfh 
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tennine  it?  What  mean  soever  we  take,  and  to  what  aena^ 
you  will  expound  it,  you  shall  be  put  to  give  an  account, 
.why  you  expound  other  places  of  Scripture*  in  the  same  case, 
to  quite  contrary  senses*  For  if  you  expound  it  literally, 
then,  besides  that  it  seems  lo  intrench  upon  the  words  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  *  The  words  that  I  speak  they  are  spirit, 
and  they  are  life/  that  is  to  be  spiritually  understood  (and  it 
is  a  miserable  things  to  see  what  wretched  shifts  are  used  to 
reconcile  the  literal  sense  to  these  words,  and  yet  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Capernaitical  fancy) :  but,  besides  this,  why 
are  not  those  other  sayings  of  Christ  expounded  literally ; 
'  I  am  a  vine/  '  I  am  the  door,'  '  I  am  a  rock  V  Why  do  we 
fly  to  a  figure  in  those  parallel  words, '  This  is  the  covenant 
which  I  make  between  me  and  you?'  and  yet  that  covenant 
was  but  the  sign  of  the  covenant :  and  why  do  we  fly  to  a 
figure,  in  a  precept,  as  well  as  in  mystery,  and  a  proposition  ? 
'  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off;'  and  yet  we  have 
figures  enough  to  save  a  limb.  If  it  be  said,  because  reason 
tells  us  these  are  not  to  be  expounded  according  to  the 
letter ;  this  will  be  no  plea  for  tiiem  who  retain  the  literal 
exposition  of  the  other  instance,  against  all  reason,  against 
.all  philosophy,  against  all  sense,  and  against  two  or  three 
sciences.  But  if  you  expound  these  words  figuratively,  be^ 
sides  that  you  are  to  contest  against  a  world  of  prejudices, 
you  give  yourself  the  liberty,  which  if  others  will  use,  when 
.either  they  have  a  reason  or  a  necessity  so  to  do,  they  may, 
perhaps,  turn  all  into  allegory,  and  so  may  evacuate  any 
precept,  and  elude  any  argument  Well,  so  it  is  that  very 
wise  men  have  expounded  things  aUegorically  %  when  they 
should  have  expounded  them  literally.  So  did  the  famous 
Origen,  who,  as  St.  Jerome  reports  of  him,  turned  paradise 
into  an  allegory,  that  he  took  away  quite  the  truth  of  the 
story ;  and  not  only  Adam  was  turned  out  of  the  garden,  but 
the  garden  itself  out  of  paradise.  Others  expound  things 
literally,  when  they  should  understand  them  in  allegory :  so 
did  the  ancient  Papias  understand  Christ's  millenary  reiga 

*  Sic  Hieron.  In  adolescentii,  proYOcatns  ardore  et  studio  Scriptnrarmn, 
atlegorice  interpretatus  sum  Abdiam  proplietaoi,  cujus  hUtoriam  nesciebam. 
-De  ScoM  Alieforico  S.  Script,  dixit  Baalliu;  ^  iwu^^M^MiMr  furih  x«y«» 
,A9ohxftU^»p  ax*^  ti  i7wu  9u  %4m»  Utv^i^n.  L.  zx.  dc  Civ.  Dei,  c.  7.  prcfiit. 
li.  xix.  in  Isai.  ct  in  c.  36*  £fck. 
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iipon  earth  r,  and  so  depressed  the  hopes  of  Christianity,  and 
their  desires  to  the  longing  and  expectation  of  temporal  plea- 
sures and  satisfactions :  and  he  was  followed  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr»  Irenseas,  TertoIIian,  Lactantius,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
church  generally,  till  St.  Austin  and  St.  Jerome's  time,  who, 
first  of  any  whose  works  are  extant,  did  reprove  the  error. 
If  such  great  sph4ts  be  deceived  in  finding  out  what  kind  of 
senses  be  to  be  given  to  Scriptures,  it  may  well  be  endured, 
that  we,  who  sit  at  their  feet,  may  also  tread  in  the  steps  of 
them,  whose  feet  could  not  always  tread  aright. 

7.  Fourthly,  I  consider  that  there  are  some  places  of 
Scripture  that  have  the  self  same  expressions,  the  same  pre* 
ceptive  words,  the  same  reason  and  account,  in  all  appear* 
ance ;  sind  yet,  either  must  be  expounded  to  quite  different 
senses,  or  else  we. must  renounce  the  communion,  and  the 
charities  of  a  great  part  of  Christendom.    And  yet  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  thing,  or  in  its  circumstances,  or  in 
its  adjuncts,  that  can  determine  it  to  different  ])urposes«     I 
instance  in  those  great  exclusive  negatives  for  the  necessity 
of  both  sacraments :  **  Nisi  quis  renatus  fuerit  ex  aquii,''  Sec. 
'^  Nisi  manducaveritis  carnem  filii  hominis,*'  &c.  a '  non  iur 
troibit  in  regnum  coelomm,'  for  both  these.    Now  then,  the 
first  is  urged  for  the  absolute  indispensable  necessity  of  bap* 
tism,  even  in  infants,  insomuch  that  infants  go  to  part  of  hell, 
if,  inculpably,  both  on  their  own  and  their  parents'  part,  they 
miss  of  baptism  \  for  jbhat  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome,    which   they  learned   from  St.  Austin ;  and    others 
^so  do  from  hence  baptize  infants,  though  with  a  less  opinion 
of  its  absolute  necessity.    And  yet  the  same  manner  of  pre^ 
cept,  in  the  same  form  of  words,  in  the  same  manner  of 
.threatening,  by  an  exclusive  negative,  shall  not  enjoin  us  to 
communicate  infants,  though  damnation,  at  least  in  form  of 
.words,  be  exactly,  and  '  per  omnia,*  alike  appendant  to  the 
neglect  of  holy  baptism,   ainl  the  venerable  eucharist.    If 
'nisi  quis  renatus'  shall  conclude  against  the  anabaptist,  for 
necessity  of  baptizing. infants  (as  sure  enough  we  say  it  does), 
why  shall  not  an  equal '  nisi  comederitis,'  bring  infants  to  the 
holy  communion?     The  primitive  church,    for  some  two 
.whole  ages,  did  follow  their  own  principles,  wherever  they 

'  Apocal.  XX. 
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ML  them ;  and  seeing  that,  upoa  the  aame  grouncl,  eqo^ 
results  must  follow*  they  did  communicate  infants  as  soon 
as  they  had  baptized  them.  And  why  die  church  of 
Rome  should  not  do  so  too,  being  she  expounds  *  nisi 
comederitis,'  of  oral  manducationy  I  cannot  yet  learn  a  reason* 
And  for  others,  that  expound  it  of  a  spiritual  manducatton, 
why  they  shall  not  allow  the  disagreeing  part  the  same  liberty 
of  expounding  *  nisi  qnis  renatus/  too»  I  by  no  means  can 
understand.  And,  in  these  cases,  no  external  determiner  can 
be  pretended  in  answer.  For  whatsoever  is  extrinsical  to  the 
words,  as  councils,  traditions,  church  authority,  and  fiithers, 
either  have  said  nothing  at  all,  or  hare  concluded,  by  their 
practice,  contrary  to  the  present  opinion,  as  is  plain  by  their 
communicating  infants  by  yirtue  of '  nisi  comederitis.* 

8.  Fifthly ;  I  shall  not  need  to  urge  the  mjrsterionaiiess 
of  some  points  in  Scripture,  which,  *  ex  natura  rei,'  are  hard 
to  be  understood,  though  very  plainly  represmted.    For 
there  are  some  '  secreta  theologise,'  which  are  only  to  be 
understood  by  persons  very  holy  and  spiritual;  which  are 
rather  to  be  felt  than  discoursed  of;  and,  therefore,  if,  per* 
adventure,  they  be  offered  to  public  consideration,  they  will 
therefore  be  opposed,    because  they  run  the  same  fortune 
with  many  other  questions ;  that  is,  not  to  be  understood, 
and  so  much  the  rather  because  their  understanding,  diat  is, 
the  feeling,  such  secrets  of  the  kingdom,  are  not  the  results 
of  logic  and  philosophy,  nor  ytst  of  public  revelation,  but  of 
the  public  spirit  privately  working ;  and  in  no  man  is  a  duty, 
but  in  all  that  have  it,  is  a  reward, —  and  is  not  necessary  for 
all,  but  given  to  some ;  producing  its  operations,  not  regu* 
larly,  but  upon  occasions,  personal  necessities,  and  new 
emergencies.    Of  this  nature  are  the  spirit  of  obsignation, 
belief  of  particular  salvation,  special  influences,  and  comforts 
coming  from  a  sense  of  the  spirit  of  adoption,  actual  fer- 
vours, and  great  complacencies  in  devotion,  spiritual  joys,-^ 
which  are  little  drawings  aside  of  the  curtains  of  peace  and 
.eternity,  and  antepasts  of  immortality.    But  the  not  under- 
4»tanding  the  perfect  constitution  and  temper  of  these  mya- 
.teries  (and  it  is  hard  for  any  man  so  Jbo  understand,  as  to 
inake  others  do,  so  too  that  feel  them  not),  is  cause^  that,  tn 
many  questions  of  secret  theology,  by  being  very  apt  and 
easy  to  be  mistaken,  there  is  a  necessity  in  forbearing  one 
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another ;  and  this  coasideratiob  wogld  hkve  been  of  good 
use  in  the  questioa  between  Soto  and  C^tharinns,  bpth  for 
the  preserration  of  their  diarity,  a^d  explication  of  the 
mystery. 

9.  Sixthly  ;  But  here,  it  will  not  be  unseasonable  to  cour 
sider,  that  all  systems  and  principles  of  science  are  expressed, 
BO  thaty'  either  by  reason  of  the  universality  of  the  terms  and 
subject  mattar,  or  the  infinite  variety  of  human  understand- 
ings, and  these,  peradventure,  swayed  by  interest,  or  deter- 
mined by  things  accidental  and  extrinsical, — they  seem  to 
divers  men,  nay,  to  the  same  men  upon  diyers  occasions,  to 
«peak  things  extremely  desperatey  and  sometimes  contrary, 
but  very  often  of. great  variety.    And  this  very  thing  hs^ppens 
also  in  Scripture,  that  if  it  were  not  in  '  re  sacra  et  seri&,' 
it  were  excellent  sport  to  observe  how  the  same  place  of 
Scripture  serves  several  turns  upon  occasion ;  and  they  at 
•that  tirne^  believe  the  words  sound  nothing  else ;  whereas  in 
the   liberty  of  their  judgment,  and  abstracting  from  that 
occasion,  their  commentaries  understand,  them  wholly  to 
a  differing  sense*.    It  i$  a  wonder,  of  what  excellent  use 
to  the  church   of  Rome,  is   '  tibi  dabo   claves:'  it  was 
spoken  to  Peter^  and  none  else  (sometimes) ;  and>  there* 
fore,  it  concerns  him  and  his  successors  only;  the  rest  are 
to  derive  jGrom  him.  .  And  yet,  if  you  question  them  for  their 
sacrament  of  penance,  and  priestly  absolution,  then  *  tibi  dabo 
claves '  comes  in,  and  that  was  q>oken  to  St.  Peter,  and,  in 
him,  to  the  whole  college  of  the  apostles,  and,  in  them,  to  the 
wbo]e  hierarchy.    If  you  question  why  the  pope  pretends  to 
free  souls  from  purgatory, '  tibi  dabo  claves '  is  his  warrant; 
but  if  you  tell  him  the  keys  are  only  for  binding  and  loosing 
on  earth  directly,  and  in  heaven  consequently ;  and  that 
purgatory  is  a  part  of  hell,  or  rather  neither  earth,  nor 
beayen,  nor  hell,  and  so  the  keys  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  then  his  commission  is  to  be  enlarged  by  a  suppletory 
of  reason  and  conseq^iences,  and.  his  keys  shall  unlock  this 
difficulty,  for  it  ia/.<^lavis  scientise/as  well,  as  '  autoritatis/ 
And  the^e  keys  shall  enable  him  to  expound  Scriptures 
iu&Uibly,  to  determine  questions,  to  preside  in  councils,  to 
dictate  to  all  the  world  magisterially,  to  rule  the  church, 
to  dispense  with  oaths,  to  abrogate  laws :  and  if  his  key 
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of  knowledge  will  not,  the  key  of  avAority  ahall,  and  *  tibi 
dabo  daves'  shall  answer  for  aD.  We  have  an  inatanee 
in  the  single  fancy  of  one  man,  what  rare  taiiety  of  matter 
is  afforded  from  those  plain  words  of '  Oravi  pro  te,  Petre*;' 
for  that  place  (says  Bellanntne*)  is  otherwise  to  be  under- 
stood  of  Peter,  otherwise  of  the  popes,  and  otherwise  of 
the  Church  of  Rome»  And  '  pro  te '  signifies,  that  Christ 
prayed  that  Peter  might  neither  err  personAlly  nor  jndtcially ; 
and  that  Peter's  successors,  if  they  did  err  personally,  m^ht 
not  err  judicially;  and  that  the  l^oman  dinrch  might  not 
err  personally.  All  this  Tariety  of  sense  is  pretended  by  the 
fancy  of  one  man,  to  be  in  a  few  words,  which  are  as  plain 
and  Rimple  as  are  any  words  in  Scripture.  And  what  then 
in  those  thousands  that  are  intricate  ?  So  is  done  with '  pasce 
oves,'  which  a  man  would  think  were  a  commission  as  inno- 
cent and  guiltless  of  designs,  as  the  sheep  in  the  folds  are. 
But  if  it  be  asked,  why  the  bishop  of  Rome  calls  himself  uni^ 
Yersal  bishop  ?  '  Pasce  oves  *  is  his  warrant. — ^Why  he  pre- 
tends to  a  power  of  deposing  princes  ?  '  Pasce  oves,'  said 
Christ  to  Peter,  the  second  time.^If  it  be  demanded  why  also 
he  pretends  to  a  power  of  authorizing  his  subjects  to  kill  him  ? 
^  Pasce  agnos,'  said  Christ  the  third  time : — ^And  '  peace'  is 
'doce,'  and  'pasce'  is  'impera;'  and  'pasce'  is  'occide.' 
Now  if  others  should  take  the  same  unreasonableness  I  will 
not  say,  but  the  same  liberty,  in  expounding  Scripture ;  or  if 
it  be  not  license  taken,  but  that  the  Scripture  itself  is  so  full 
and  redundant  in  senses  quite  contrary,  what  man  soerer, 
or  what  company  of  men  soever  shall  use  this  prindple,  will 
certainly  find  such  rare  productions  from  several  places,  that 
either  the  unreasonableness  of  the  thing  will  discover  the 
error  of  the  proceeding,  or  else  there  will  be  a  necessity  of 
permitting  a  great  liberty  of  judgment,  where  is  so  infinite 
variety,  without  limit  or  mark  of  necessary  determination.  If 
the  first,  then,  because  an  error  is  so  obvious  and  ready  to 
ourselves,  it  will  be  great  imprudence  or  tyranny  to  be  hasty  m 
judgbg  others ;  but  if  the  latter,  it  is  that  I  contend  for :  for 
it  is  most  unreasonable,  when  eiUier  the  thii^  itself  ministers 


>  Liike,  xxii. 

>  Belltr.  lib.  v.  de  Poiltlf.  cap.  3.  Sect.  RafKNidco  priaid. 
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variety^  or  ,that  we  take  license  to  ourselves  in  variety  of 
interpretationSy  or  proclaim  to  all  the  world  our  great  weak- 
ness, by  our  actually  being  deceived,  that  we  should  either 
prescribe  to  others  magisterially,  when  We  are  in  error,  or 
limit  their  understandings,  when  the  thing  itself  affords 
liberty  and  variety. 
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